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This  work  reinaiiis  what  it  was  at  first, — a  mere  sketch  or 
ground-plan  of  the  vast  field  of  English  Literature  ;  but,  as  a 
sketch,  the  present  edition  will  be  found  considerably  less  in- 
complete than  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Notices  of  more 
than  two  hundred  additional  authors  have  been  incorporated, 
and  articles  which  have  liitherto  been  missing  have  been  sup- 
plied, e.g,  on  the  *  Paston  Letters,'  *  Eikon  Basilike,'  *  early 
Welsh  literature,'  tfcc.  Many  notices  have  been  amended  or 
remodelled,  as  those  on  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Lydgate,  Lamb, 
Cobbett,  kc.  Lastly,  a  new  chapter,  containing  brief  notes  on 
many  poets  and  novelists  of  recent  times,  or  of  the  present 
day,  has  been  added.  In  preparing  this  chapter  I  have  been 
much  assisted  by  my  son  William  T.  Arnold,  tlie  editor  of 
Keats,  and  two  of  my  daughters,  Julia  Frances  and  Ethel 
Margaret  Arnold  ;  see  notes  to  pages  445  and  451. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  description  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  literature  in  England  should  be  undertaken  on  an  ade- 
quate scale,  and  by  a  staff  of  writers  duly  qualified.  Tlte 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  commenced  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  and  continued  by  the  Institut,  has  reached  its 
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VI  PREFACE. 

twenty-eighth  quarto  volume,  and  is  not  yet  out  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  No  one  in  England  seems  to  dream  of  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  Yet  the  older  universities  could  easily 
supply  as  many  men  as  were  needed, — men  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  full  of  geniality  and  latent  power, — who,  if  onco  set 
to  work,  would  quickly  remove  from  us  the  reproach  of  im- 
perfectly knowing  and  estimating  our  own  literature.  It  is 
not  capacity,  nor  zeal  for  letters,  that  is  wanting,  but  organisa- 
tion. Oxford  and  Cambridge,  intent  on  examinations  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  still  without  constituted  faculties,  are 
wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  country,  and  letting  the  time 
of  grace  slip  by.  If  they  do  not  bestir  themselves,  this  great 
work  will  eventually  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  done, — 
not  well  nor  genially,  but  still  done, — by  the  non- conformists 
and  the  Victoria  University. 

A  volume  of  extracts  publislied  by  Messrs.  Longmans  in 
1882  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  *  Manual,'  under  the  title 
of  *  English  Poetry  and  Prose,'  is  everywhere  referred  to  in 
the  notes  to  this  work  as  *  Extract  Book.' 

Dublin:  November  ISSi, 
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PRELIMINARY  CHAPTER. 
PART  I. 

ANGLO-SAXON   PERIOD. 

w  1.  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  forms  of  itself  a  special  de- 
partment of  study.  It  is  one  of  those  exceptional  products  of 
the  human  mind,  working  with  scanty  materials,  imperfect  tools, 
and  under  adverse  circumstances,  which,  like  stars  scattered 
over  a  dark  portion  of  the  sky,  stud  the  dreary  period  that 
iuter^'enes  between  the  break-up  of  the  ancient  civilisation 
and  literature,  and  the  rise  of  those  of  modem  times.  It  is  a 
thing  apart,  like  the  Irish  or  the  Icelandic  literature,  and  re 
quires  to  be  studied  in  coimection  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
other  extinct  cognate  languages,  such  as  the  Old  Saxon,  the 
Moesogothic,  and  the  Frisian.  It  is  a  chapter  in  Palaeontology. 
Tet,  since  the  present  English  tongue  is  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  since  the  existence 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  litei*ature  prolmbly  stimulated  our  earliest 
English  writers  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the  veniacuhir,  when 
interest,  fashion,  and  the  torrent  of  litei*ary  example  would 
have  led  them  to  adopt  the  Norman  French,  it  seems  desirable 
to  commence  with  a  brief  sketch  of  that  litemture. 

2.  We  know  of  no  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  produced  in 
England,  that  can  bo  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  times 
of  Paganism.  We  must  not  look  to  the  dwellers  on  the  muddy 
Elbe,  or  the  inh^bittints  of  the  plains  of  Holstein,  for  the  teem- 
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u\g  imagination  which  cliaracterised  the  Northmen  of  Iceland 
and  Scandinavia,  and  whicli— ages  before  the  stin-ing  stimulus 
of  Christianity  was  applied  to  them — -produced  the  wonderful 
mythology  of  the  Edda.  In  oOG,  St.  Augustine,  sent  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  l>ronght  the  faith  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  tribes ;  and  the 
moral  ferment  which  the  introduction  of  this  new  spiritual  ele- 
ment occasioned,  acting  upon  a  towardly  and  capable  race,  full 
of  dormant  pow^er  and  energy  of  every  kind,  induced  also  such 
intellectual  exertion  as  the  times  i)ennitted,  and  as  the  partial 
communication  by  the  missionaries  of  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  world  tended  to  enkindle  and  to  sust:iin.  The  Angles 
of  Northumbria  received  Christianity,  not  from  Rome,  but 
from  lona,  the  island-monastery  of  the  Culdees,  or  *  servants  of 
(irod,'  founded  by  Columba,  an  Irish  saint,  in  565.  Aidan,  a 
monk  of  lona,  having  come  into  Northundjria  about  the  year 
635,  at  the  invitation  of  the  pious  king  Oswald,  converted 
gi*eat  numljers  of  the  Angles,  and  fixed  his  episcopal  see  at 
Lindisfanie  or  Holy  Isle.*  Frem  this  peno<l  until  the  Norman 
Conquest  (and  in  one  memorable  instance  beyond  it),  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  was  ever  labouring,  so  far  as  intestine  war  and 
Danish  inroad  would  allow,  and  executed  a  very  creditable 
amount  of  work.  Its  chief  successes,  it  is  true,  were  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  which  was  then  and  long 
after  the  common  language  of  Europe,  and  which  a  generous 
and  expansive  mind,  sick  of  irrational  or  semi -rational  local 
usages,  and  material  isolation,  would  rejoice  to  employ. 

3.  The  Venerable  Beda  (673-735),  in  whom  the  Saxon  in- 
tellect culminated,  wrote  all  his  extant  works  in  Latin.  Incom- 
parably the  most  valuable  of  these  is  his  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastiea 
Gentis  Anfflornm y  which  gives  us  professedly  a  connected  history 
of  the  Church  and  religion  of  England  down  to  his  own  times, 
and  incidentally  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  secular  his- 
tory also.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  named,  De  Jiatiane 
Temponiniy  a  Martyroloyyy  the  Life  of  St.  Cuihhert  in  prose  and 
vei-se,  a  poem  in  leonine  verse  on  St.  Justin's  mai-tyrdom,  Corn- 
inentariea  both  on  the  Old  and  on  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
sort  of  chronicle  of  univereal  history  called  De  Sex  jEtaHhn^ 
SwculL  Alcuin,  Eddi  Stephanus,  and  Ethelwerd  also  wrote 
in  Latin.  But  the  rough  vernacular  was  employed  in  popular 
poetry,  and  in  all  such  prose  writings  as  had  a  didactic  purpose 
which  included  the  laity  within  its  scope.  Such  writings  were 
naturally  for  the  most  part  translations,  since  it  was  evidently 
safer  and  wiser  to  gain  an  insight  into,  and  acquaintance  with| 

1  Bcila,  Ecch  Ilitt.j  book  iii.  ch.  5« 
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the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  l>efore  assaying,  under  l^ss  favourable 
conditions,  to  luakc  conquests  in  the  rctilm  of  original  thought. 

3rt.  Alcnin,  born  at  York  in  732,  tlirco  years  before  the  death  of 
Beda,  was  solidly  educated  in  the  great  monastic  school  of  that  city. 
In  time  he  became  its  *  scholasticos '  or  head- master,  and  the  fame  of 
his  learning  spread  far  and  wide.  Being  in  Lombanly  in  781,  he  came 
under  the  notice  of  Charlemagne,  at  whose  invitation  he  took  charge  of 
the  palace  school  at  Aix-Ia-Chai)elle.  Thence  he  removed  to  Tours  some 
years  later,  and  Iiaving  established  a  school  of  great  efficiency,  die<l 
there  in  802.  His  works  were  ably  edited  in  the  last  century  by  Froben, 
abbot  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Katisbon.  His  letters,  nearly  three  hundred 
in  number,  are  interesting  and  historically  important ;  among  his  corre* 
spondentd  were  two  popes,  Adrian  I.  and  I^o  III.,  Charlemagne  and  his 
son,  many  English  kings,  many  bishops  both  of  English  and  foreign  sees, 
and  several  women ;  to  these  may  be  added  Rabanus  Maurns,  his  pupil, 
Colcu  the  lector,  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  and  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane. 
His  Biblical  commentaries,  educational  works,  and  dogmatic  treatises 
can  hardly  be  said  to  live ;  tlic  last-named,  however,  are  of  some  import- 
ance as  throwing  a  clear  light  on  the  controversy  about  Adoptionism. 
He  also  wrote  Lives  of  St.  Willibronl  (tw/ra,  §  10)  and  two  French 
saints,  Vedast  and  Riquicr.  Among  his  numerous  ]X)ems,  the  most 
interesting  is  cne  in  1650  hexameter  lines,  *  On  the  Bishops  and  Saints 
of  the  Church  of  York.* 

John  Seotnt  Srigena,  whose  name  sufficiently  proves  his  Irish  birth, 
bat  on  the  details  of  whose  life  scarcely  anytliing  is  known,  was  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  ninth  century.  Of  the  subtlety  and  strength  of  his  intellect  we 
can  judge  from  two  of  his  extant  works,  jDc?  Diruione  NaUtrte  and  Be 
PredeMtinaiione,  At  his  patron *s  request,  he  translated  from  Greek 
into  Latin  the  mystical  work  of  the  pscudo-Dionysius  on  the  Celestial 
Hierarchies.    He  is  believed  to  have  died  about  885. 

4.  I.  Poetry. — Of  Anglo-Saxon  poetiy  there  remains  to 
us  on  the  whole  a  considerable  mass.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  it  dates,  both  in  original  conception  and  in  extant  form,  from 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  One 
poem,  of  143  Hues,  The  Gleeman'a  So^uj,  l^ars  on  the  face  of 
it  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  time  of  Aitila,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century  ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  was  the  fact.  Another,  BeovnJf,  the  longest 
and  most  important  of  all,  though  in  its  present  form  manifestly 
tiie  composition  of  a  Christian  writer,  points  to,  and  proves 
the  existence  of,  earlier  Sagas  and  songs,  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  narrative,  which  must  have  l>een  produced  in 
pre-Christian  times.  In  others,  again,  as  AyidreaSy  Ekne,  and 
JndUhf  although  the  narrative  itself  deals  with  a  Christian 
Bubject-matter,  the  zeal  of  Grimm  in  the  investigation  of  the 
old  Teutonic  world  has  elicited  numerous  traces  of  heathen 
customs  and  modes  of  thought,  which  to  us,  and  to  all  Teutonic 
races,  possess  the  deepest  liistorical  interest,  f .  The  last  and 
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least  interesting  class  consists  of  metrical  translations  from  the 
Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  chief  value  of  which 
lies  in  any  additional  illustration  which  they  may  bring  to  the 
study  of  the  language. 

5.  The  earliest  in  dat(»  of  all  th<^  Anglo-Saxon  poems 
appears  to  be  The  Gleemayts  S<nuj.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
well-known  Exeter  MS.,  given  to  the  cathedral  of  that  city  by 
Bishop  Leofric  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.*  In  this 
poem  (printed  by  Mr.  Kemble,  together  with  Bcoinulf,  in  1833, 
by  Dr.  Guest  in  his  I/iatorj/  of  Entjlish  Rhythms,  and  by  Mr. 
Tliorpe,  along  with  lieovutlj]  in  1855),  we  undoubtedly  possess, 
to  pass  over  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Angli  by 
Tacitus,^  the  earliest  existbig  notices  of  the  country,  govern- 
ment, and  politidil  relations  of  our  Angle  progenitors.  When 
the  Gleeman  has  to  speak  of  *  Ongle,*  the  land  of  the  *  Engle,' 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Offa ; 
that  this  king,  with  the  help  of  the  Myrgings  (appai*ently  a 
tribe  bearing  kindred  to  the  Angles, — the  poet  himself  was  a 
Myrging,  see  1.  87),  enlarged  his  l)orders  after  the  battle  of 
Fifel-d6r  (a  name  for  the  Eider — literally  *  gate  of  terror'); 
and  that  the  Engle  and  Swa?fe  (Suevi)  held  their  respective 
lands  thencefor\vard,  as  Oifa  appointed  to  them.  The  Angles, 
at  the  date  of  the  poem,  still  lived  in  Germany  ;  the  abode  of 
the  great  Eormanric  or  Hermanric,  King  of  the  East  Goths, 
was  to  be  sought  for  *  eastan  of  Ongle  ; '  it  lay  in  and  around 
*  Wistla-wudu,'  the  forest  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  Gothic 
warriors,  A^dth  their  hartl  swords,  turned  to  Imy  in  defence  of 
their  ancient  seats  against  the  hordes  of  Attila  :  * 

hcardnra  sweordum 
Ynib  Wistla-wiulu  wergan  s^ccoldon 
Kulduc  ci$el-i>tol  iEtlan  Icodum. 

Again,  the  nations  under  the  sway  of  the  empire  are  desig- 
nated by  the  singular  name  of  Rum-walas—  strangers  of  Borne, 
— and  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  *  Caser,'  or  emperor,  is 
called  Walarice.     Evidently  we  have  here  the  Wiilsch,  Wiilsch- 

1  The  Codex  Exonicnsis  was  printed  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  18J?, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Thor|>e. 

'  Germania,  xl. 

'  It  seems  a  difficulty  at  first  sif^ht  to  understand  how  Hern*nric  (see 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chs.  xxv.  nnd  xxvi.)  and  Attila  c(»uld  bo  brought 
in  conjunction  as  contempornries  of  the  same  poet.  Hut  this  was  perfi'ctly 
possible:  Hermanric  was  assassinated  in  the  year  375,  and  Attila,  thoufrh 
not  known  in  the  Koman  world  till  many  years  later,  succeeded  his  unrle 
as  ruler,  jointly  with  his  brother  Blfeda,  of 'the  Ilunnish  tribes,  in  403.  New 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  poem  points  to  a  long  course  of  wanderings  continued 
through  many  years,  so  that  the  Gleeman,  at  different  parts  of  his  carctT,  may 
easily  have  known  both  Hermanric  and  Attila. 
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land,  Walloon,  Welsh,  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  ;  names  by  wliich 
they  describecl  the  races,  strange  to  themselves  in  blood  and 
language,  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  especially   the 
inhabitants  of  Italy.     But  the  Anglo-Saxon,   after  his  con- 
version at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  never  again  applied 
this  name  to  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire ;  Rome  was 
then  too  near  and  dear  a  name  to  him  to  allow  of  his  using 
any  term  importing  estrangement  with  reference  to  her  people. 
Here  again,  then,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  the 
present  poem.     But  it  may  l>e  objected  that  the  author  speaks 
of  *  heathens  ^  (1.  73),  and  therefore  may  be  presumed  to  have 
l>een  a  Christian  ;  and  if  there  were  Angle  Christians  early  in 
the  fifth  century,  how  came  it  that  at  the  time  of  their  trans- 
migration to  Britain,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after,  they 
are  represented  to  us  as  purely  Pagan  1    Many  lines  of  thought 
and  inquiry  suggest  themselves  in  reply,  which  cannot  liere  bo 
followed  up.     But  it  may  l>e  observed  that  Christianity  admits 
of  many  degrees  ;   that  of  the  Peruvians,  after  the  Spanish 
conquest,  bore  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  the   Jesuit 
convcrt-s  in  Paraguay  ;  and  the  thin  varnish  of  Arian  Chris- 
tianity thrown  over  the  barbarism  of  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths, 
shares  the  name,  but  not  the  influence  or  tlie  dura])ility,  of 
the  religious  system  which  softened  the  maimers  and  the  hearts 
of  Ethelbert  and  Edwin.     Besides  the  East  and  West  Goths, 
the  Burgundians,  and  many  other  Teutonic  mces,  i)rofessed 
Christianity  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  conjecture  that  the  Angles  may  liave  derived  from 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  Goths  of   East  Prussia  the  same 
kind  of  nominal  Christianity  which  tlie  latter  possessed.     This 
loose  profession  they  may  easily  have  lost,  after  their  colonizing 
enterprise  had  established  them  firmly  in  Britain  ;  nor  would 
the  circumstance  that  the  Britons  were  Christians  have  tended 
at  all  to  attach  them  to  Christianity,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
For,  besides  the  proverbial  *  odisse  quem   laseris,^  no  fact  is 
more  certain  than   that  the  Angles  thoroughly  despised  the 
Celts  whom  they  dislodgerl ;   and  as  the   latter  carefully  re- 
frained from  imparting  to  their  conquerors  that  faith,  without 
which  they  believed  them  to  be  under  the  sentence  of  eternal 
perdition,   so  the  former  must  have  l>een  disposed  to  involve 
tbe  religion  of  the  Britons   in  the   same  sweeping   contempt 
wliich  they  entertained  for  themselves. 

6.  The  essential  charm  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  of  tlie  Ice- 
landic poetry — though  it  appertains  to  the  former  in  a  lower 
d^ree — is  in  the  glimpses  which  it  gives  us  into  the  old 
Teutonic  world,  when  Odin  was  still  worshipped  in  the  sacred 
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wood,  when  the  wolf,  tlie  eagle,  and  the  raven  were  held  in 
reverence  as  noble  and  fearless  creatures,  bringers  of  good 
lu  ck,  and  specially  dear  to  the  gods ;  and  when  the  battle  and 
the  banquet  were  the  only  forms  of  life  in  which  the  hero 
could  or  cared  to  shine.  In  this  GleennarCa  Song^  though  in 
the  main  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  nations  and  persons  visited 
by  the  writer,  traces  of  tliis  primitive  state  of  things  may  Ije 
gathered.  From  the  following  lines  it  would  seem  that  the 
Goths  knew  not  as  yet  how  to  coin  money : — 

And  ic  waes  mid  Eormanrice  :  ealle  J»ragc  ;  * 

pser  me  Gotena  cyning  :  gode  dohte, 

Se  me  beag  forgeaf :  burg-warena  f nima. 

On  ^am  sicx  hund  wacs :  smactcs  goldcs 

Gescyred  sceatta :  scUling-rime. 

pone  ic  Eadgilsc  :  on  seht  sealde, 

Minum  hleo-drihtne  :  ha  ic  to  ham  bicwom, 

Leofum  to  leane  :  >a?s  )?c  he  me  lond  forgeaf. 

Mines  feeder  etJel :  frea  Myrginga. 

And  I  was  with  Eormanric  a  whole  season  ; 

There  the  King  of  the  Goths  endowed  me  with  good  tilings  ; 

He— chief  of  the  burgh- dwellers— gave  me  a  ring  :^ 

For  it  were  cut  off  six  hundred  shots  [r.e.  pieces] 

Of  beaten  gold,  reckoning  by  shillings.' 

Tliat  ring  I  delivered  into  the  possession  of  Eadgils 

My  sheltering  lord  [lit.  *  lee-lord '],  when  I  came  home, 

As  a  gift  to  the  dear  one ;  for  which  he  gave  me  land. 

The  native  place  of  my  father — he,  I/ord  of  the  Myigings. 

7.  But  the  features  of  the  antique  world  are  more  distinctly 
and  variously  exhibited  to  us  in  the  poem  of  BeownJf,     Un- 
fortunately the  single  manuscript  on  which  we  are  dependent 
for  the  text  was  injured  in  the  fire  at  the  Cotton  Library  in 
1731,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  lines  remain  from 
this  cause  more   or  less  unintelligible.     Tlie   MS.   was   first 
edited,  in  1815,  by  Thorkelin,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Archives 
at  Copenliagen.     In  1833  the  text  with  annotations,  and  in 
1 837  a  translation  with  a  learned  introduction,  were  produced 
by  J.  M.  Kemble,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Historical 
Society.     Tlie  poem   has   been   studied  most  attentively  by 
German  scholars,  as  Grimm,  Ettmiiller,  Leo,  and  others,  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  origins  of  the 
Teutonic  race.     Many  different  theories  have  been  advanced 

1  On  the  metre  see  Appendix,  §  5. 

'  The  ring  of  metal,  large  or  pmall,  was  a  customary  form  of  present  among 
the  Germans.  Tacitus  (Gertn.xv.)  mentions  '  torques'*  among  the  gifts  which 
they  delighted  to  receive  from  neighbouring  nations. 

«  The  *  Bceat  *  (a  word  that  still  survives  in  the  phrase  '  scot  and  lot  *)8eem8 
to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  smaller  penny,  twelve  of  which  went  to  the 
« sciUing.'    600  sceatta  then  were  equal  to  50  scillingas. 
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respecting  its  age  and  import  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  given 
an  account.  *  After  explaining  what  the  poem  is  about,  I  shall 
briefly  state  my  own  view  of  its  origin. 

8.  The  main  actions  of  the  poem  are  tliree  :  first,  the  fight 
of  the  hero,  Beowulf,  with  the  fiendish  monster,  Grendel,  who 
had  long  infested  tiie  approaches  to  Heorot,^  the  palace  of 
Hrothgar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  killed  many  noble  Danes ; 
secondly,  the  fight  of  the  same  hero  with  Grendel's  mother, 
whom  he  kills ;  thirdly,  the  deadly  conflict  between  Beowulf, 
now  an  old  man,  and  king  both  of  Denmark  and  Gautland,  and 
a  huge  dragon,  keeper  of  a  large  treasure-hoard  by  the  sea-shore. 
Beowulf,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  Geatas  (the  people  of  Gaut- 
land or  Gotland  in  the  south  of  Sweden),  came  by  sea  to  the 
aid  of  Hrothgar,  attacked  Grendel,  and  after  a  tremendous 
struggle,  compelled  him  to  flee,  leaving  one  of  his  arms  torn  oft' 
in  Beowulf's  hands,  to  his  home  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  died.  His  mother,  to  revenge  his  defeat, 
visited  Heorot  by  night,  and  carried  off"  ^schere,  Hrothgar's 
favourite  thane.  Beowulf  goes  in  pursuit,  traces  the  creature 
to  her  watery  abode,  goes  down  into  the  pool,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  despatches  her.  Returning  to  his  own  land,  he  succeeds 
after  a  while  to  the  kingdom,  and  reigns  for  many  years  in  all 
prosperity.  In  his  old  age,  hearing  of  the  ravages  of  a  fiery 
dragon  on  the  sea-board  of  his  kingdom,  he  undertakes  tlie 
perilous  adventure,  shunned  by  all  but  liimself,  of  attacking 
and  destroying  him.  He  succeeds,  but  receives  in  the  struggle 
a  mortal  wound.  The  plundering  of  the  dragon-hoard,  the 
burning  of  Beowulf's  body  on  a  funeral  pile  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  raising  of  a  large  l>eacon-mound  over  his  ashes,  *  easy 
to  behold  by  the  sailors  over  the  waves,'  are  the  concluding 
events  of  the  stoiy. 

9.  The  following  view  of  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
poem  is  briefly  summarized  from  the  Introduction  to  the  edition 
above  cited.  The  date  of  composition  was  the  early  part  of 
the  eighth  century.  This  conclusion  arises  from  a  number  of 
converging  considerations, — such  as,  1 .  the  language,  which  in 
its  general  cast,  and  also  in  certain  peculiar  terms  and  expres- 
sions, closely  resembles  that  of  GuilaCy  Andreas,  and  Mene, 
poems  which  must  be  unquestionably  referred  to  that  century; 
2.  certain  historical  allusions  contained  in  the  work.  The  most 
important  of  these  refers  to  the  expedition,  mentioned  several 

^  See  the  Introduction  to  the  author's  Beowvlf,  a  Heroic  Poem  of  the 
Eighth  Century  ;  Longman.^  1 87G. 

*  The  name  of  Ileorot  is  thought  tp  be  prcscn'cd  in  Iljorlliolro,  a  "*  illagc  of 
Zealand,  not  far  from  Copenhagen. 
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times  ill  Beoxmilf^  of  Ilygehic  king  of  the  Geatas  to  Friesland, 
where  he  was  slain  by  the  Franks.  This  expedition  has  been 
satisfactorily  identified  w^ith  a  marauding  raid,  described  by  the 
chronicler  Gregory  of  Tours  under  the  year  511,  in  which  a 
king  *  Chocilaicus '  (Prankish- Latin  for  Hygelac)  met  his  death 
in  Friesland  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  The  poem 
itself  contains  incidents  which  are  supposed  to  happen  some 
sixty  years  after  this  expedition,  and  has  expressions  which 
indicate  that  after  the  latest  of  those  incidents  the  writer  con- 
ceived of  a  long  period  of  time  intervening  between  it  and  liis 
own  day.  These  facts  completely  demolish  a  theory  which  has 
been  often  advanced,  that  BeoicnJf\\ii&  written  in  Anglen  or 
Holstein  before  the  Angles  and  Saxons  had  migrated  to  Britain 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  poem  contains  another  allusion 
helping  to  determine  its  date,  in  the  words  of  the  Geat,  who, 
after  mentioning  Hygelac's  raid,  adds  (1.  2021),  *To  us  never 
after  that  was  granted  the  favour  of  the  Merovingians.*  The 
Merovingian  dynasty  among  the  Flunks  became  extinct  in  752  ; 
and  since  the  poem  contains  no  mention  whatever  of  the  great 
family  which  succeeded  it,  the  Carolingians  or  Karlings,  it  may 
De  reasonably  inferred  that  it  was  written  before  that  date.  Dr. 
Grein  of  Marburg, — ^who  hy  his  Bihliofhskder  Anfjehcichsischen 
Poesie,  and  admirable  Glossar,  or  Dictionary,  accompanying  it, 
has  laid  all  students  of  old  Teutonic  literature  under  an  in- 
estimable obligation, — and  also  Ludwig  Ettmliller  of  Zurich, 
agree  with  the  general  result  embodied  in  the  above  view, 
namely  that  Beoioulf  must  be  placed  in  the  eighth  century. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  authorship,  it  must  be  premised 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  the  poem — apart  from 
two  or  thi'ee  passages,  not  necessary  to  the  connection  of  the 
story,  which  may  be  the  interpolations  of  a  later  age — forms 
one  whole,  composed  about  the  same  time,  and  by  one  author. 
That  author  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian.  If  the  conclusion 
above  given  as  to  the  date  of  the  poem  be  sound,  the  re- 
flection at  once  arises  that  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century 
was  a  period  of  great  literary  activity  for  the  West  Saxons  (in 
whose  language  the  work  is  written),  as  is  proved  by  the 
writings  of  St.  Aldhelm,  and  the  letters  of  St.  Boniface  and 
others.  It  was  also  an  age  in  which  West  Saxon  missionaries, 
led  by  SS.  Wilfrid  and  Willibrord,  were  actively  engaged  iu 
spreading  the  light  of  Christianity  among  the  still  Pagan  nations 
of  their  own  blood  living  to  the  eastward — the  Frisians,  Old 
Saxons,  and  Danes.  Alcuin,  in  his  Vita  S,  Willibrordi,  mentions 
that  thirty  young  Danes  were  placed  in  the  missionary's  hands, 
in  695,  and  sent  to  be  educated  in  Friesland.    By  means  of  some 
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communication  of  this  kind,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  Scandinavia  may  have  become  known  to  a 
West-Saxon  priest  or  clerk  of  a  poetic  turn,  and  by  him  worked 
up  into  the  poem  before  us. 

11.  Another  theory — that  of  Mr.  Tliorpe — is  to  this  effect : 
that  we  have  here  no  original  Anglo-Saxon  poem  in  any  sense, 
but  only  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  an  old  Swedish  poem  of  un- 
certain date,  composed  in  England  under  the  Danish  dynasty, 
between  the  years  1010  and  1050,  by  some  one  who  was  of 
Danish  parentage,  but  a  native  of  England.  Yet  why  anyone 
should  take  so  much  trouble  to  make  a  translation  which  would 
be  unintelligible  to  his  Danish,  and  uninteresting  to  his  English 
countrymen,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

12.  CcedTnorCs  Paraphrase, — The  unique   MS.  containing 
this  poem  belonged  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library.      No  author's  name  is  to  Ije  found  in  the 
MS.  itself ;  but  Francis  Junius,  who  published  the  first  edition 
of  the  poem  in  1655,  observing  the  remarkable  general  agree- 
ment of  its  contents  with  the  summary  given  by  Beda  *  of  the 
substance  of  the  religious  poetry  written  by  Ca;dmon,  the  lay 
brother  of  Whitby,  who  flourished  about  680  a.d.,  assumed  the 
identity  of  the  two  works.     Later  critics  have  generally  held 
the  contrary  opinion.    Hickes  led  the  way,  by  maintaining  that 
the  language  of  the  work  published  by  Junius  was  full  of 
Dano-Saxon  peculiarities,  and  therefore  could  not  be  referred  to 
so  early  a  date  as  the  seventh  century.     But  he  did  not  suc- 
ccetl  in  establishing  the  fact  of  these  peculiarities ;  and  even  if 
they  existed,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  some  later  transcriber,  rather  than  of   the 
author.     Eask,  however,  the  learned  Dane  to  whom  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  owe  so  much,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
work  was  not  written  by  Beda's  Caedmon ;  he  always  speaks  of 
its  author  as  the  *  pseudo-Csedmon.*     This  also  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  in  Germany.     On  the  other  hand,  Thorpe*  and 
Guest'  are  disposed  to  uphold  the  correctness  of  the  designation 
assigned  by  Junius. 

13.  If  there  were  no  means  of  trying  the  question,  other 
than  a  comparison  of  Junius's  poem  with  the  meagre  descrip- 
tion of  Ciedmon  given  by  Beda  will  furnish,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  hold  with  considerable  confidence  the  opinion 
that  the  two  are  identical.  But  the  reader  shall  judge  for 
himself.      Beda  writes  of  Csedmon  thus  : — '  He  sang  of   the 

>  Hht.  Eccl  iv.  24. 

'  Thorpe's  Cxdmnti,  Edited  for  the  Society  of  Antiqiinries,  183^ 

•  Hittory  ofEngiish  Rhythm»t  ii.  24. 
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creation  of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  whole  history  as  found  in  Genesis,  concerning  the  going 
forth  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  entrance  into  the  land 
of  promise  ;  of  very  many  other  narratives  in  Holy  Scripture, 
of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  his  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension  into  heaven ;  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  He  also  composed  many 
verses  concerning  tlie  terror  of  the  judgment  to  come,  and  the 
fearfulness  of  the  punishments  of  liell,  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  besides  a  great  many  othera  on  the 
loving-kindnesses  and  judgments  of  God  ;  and  in  all  his  com- 
positions he  strove  to  wean  men  from  the  love  of  vice,  and 
stimulate  them  to  the  love  and  right  understanding  of  virtue.' 

14.  The  foUowmg  rough  notes  of  the  contents  of  the 
'Paraphrase,*  as  printed  by  Mr.  Thori)e,  were  made  without 
any  reference  to  the  passage  in  Beda  : — 

15.  *Book  I. — The  Creation  ;  Revolt  of  the  Angels  ;  they 
are  hurled  into  hell ;  the  Fall ;  Expulsion  from  Eden  (pp.  1-59). 
From  Cain  and  Abel  to  the  Flood  (pp.  59-93).  From  the 
Flood  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  thence 
regularly  on  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (pp.  94-177).  Here  is  a 
break ;  Canto  xlii.  makes  a  fresh  start  on  the  subject  of 
"  Moyses  d6mas,"  the  Statutes  of  Moses ;  but  the  story  of 
Moses  is  told  very  concisely  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  on  which  the  writer  descants  lengthily.  The  passage  from 
page  200  to  page  206  reads  like  an  interpolation  of  later 
date ;  it  goes  back  again  to  Noah  and  Abraham  s  sacrifice.  At 
page  207  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  resumes, 
and  continues  to  page  216.  The  remainder  of  the  first  book 
(pp.  216-263)  is  a  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel ; 
the  Three  Cliildren  in  the  Fiery  Furnace ;  their  Song ; 
Daniel's  Dream-wisdom  ;  Belshazzar. 

16.  'Book  II. — The  complaints  of  the  fallen  angels  and 
other  inhabitants  of  hell ;  the  descent  of  Christ ;  his  inter- 
course with  the  twelve  before  the  Ascension  ;  his  Ascension ; 
description  of  the  Last  Judgment  (pp.  264-313).' 

17.  From  this  analysis  it  is  manifest  that  the  contents  of 
the  MS.  printed  by  Junius  and  Thorpe  correspond  very  well 
as  far  as  they  go,  allowing  for  gaps  and  omissions,  with  Beda's 
description  of  the  writings  of  Caedmon.  There  is,  however, 
some  other  evidence,  which  bears,  though  perhaps  with  no 
great  force,  the  other  way.  Beda  professes  to  give  the  sub- 
stance, in  Latin,  of  the  opening  of  Caedmon's  poem.  After 
speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  verses  were,  so  to  speak, 
given  to  him,  he  continues,  *  quorum  iste  est  sensus  : — Nunc 
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laudare  debemus  auctorem  regni  coelestis,  potentiam  Creatoris, 
et  consilium  illius,  facta  patris  gloriw.  Quomodo  ille,  cum  sit 
etemus  Deus,  omnium  miraculorum  auctor  extitit ;  qui  primo 
filiis  hominum  coelum  pro  culmine  tecti,  dehinc  terram  custos 
humani  generis  omnipotens  creavit.  Hie  est  sensus,'  he  con- 
tinues, 'non  autem  ordo  ipse  verborum,  quae  dormiens  ille 
canebat ;  neque  enim  possunt  carmina,  quamvis  optime  compo- 
sitfls  ex  alia  in  aliam  linguam,  ad  verbum,  sine  detrimento  sui 
decoris  ac  dignitatis,  transferrin  In  King  Alfred's  translation 
of  Beda,  a  metrical  rendering  of  the  above  Latin  version  of 
Ctedmon's  opening  is  given,  introduced  by  the  words,  fara  ende* 
byrdnes  is  fis,  *  their  order  is  this.'  At  the  close  of  his  version, 
Alfred,  who,  though  he  omits  much,  generally  adheres  closely 
to  his  original  in  the  parts  which  he  translates,  forbears  to 
translate  the  passage  ht)m  'Hie  est  sensus'  to  Hransferri.' 
This  he  would  naturally  do,  if  the  lines  which  he  had  just 
written  down  were  really  known  by  him  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  actual  work  of  Caedmon  ;  for  in  that  case  he  Jiad 
given  the  *  ordo  ipse  verborum ' ;  and  it  would  seem  absurd  to 
insert  in  his  translation  words  importing  the  exact  contrary. 
But  if  the  lines  inserted  were,  as  some  suppose,  his  own  compo- 
sition— ^not  the  ipaissifiia  verba  of  Cff»dmon  at  all,  but  a  mere 
metrical  rendering  of  Beda's  Latin — would  he  not  have  felt 
himself  bound  to  append  to  them,  though  not  the  exact  expres- 
sions of  Beda,  yet  some  analogous  explanatory  or  justificatory 
statement  ?  Again,  the  substitution  of  '  their  order  is  this,'  as 
introductory  words,  instead  of  'their  meaning  is  this'  (quorum 
iste  est  sensus),  taken  in  connection  with  Beda  s  disclaimer  of 
having  given  the  *  ordo  ipse,'  certainly  agrees  better  with  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  quoting  the  very  words  of  Cwdmon, 
and  knew  it,  than  with  any  other.  And  yet  if  we  adopt  this 
conclusion,  how  can  we  any  longer  identify  Csedmon  with  the 
Paraphrast  ?  For  the  version  of  the  opening  of  the  poem,  as 
given  by  Alfred,  stands  very  far  apart  from  that  in  the  Para- 
phrase, though  with  a  general  agreement  in  tenor.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  of  Alfred's  version  : — 

*  Now  must  we  praise  the  warden  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, the  might  of  the  Creator,  and  his  purpose,  the  work  of 
the  Father  of  glory ;  how  he,  the  eternal  Lord,  established  the 
beginning  of  each  one  of  his  marvels.  He  first,  the  holy 
Creator,  framed  for  the  children  of  earth  heaven  to  be  their 
roof  ;  then  afterwards  he,  the  eternal  Lord,  the  King  almighty, 
guardian  of  mankind,  formed  the  earth, ^  for  men  of  mould.' 

1  The  word  is '  middaii-f:^ard '  (lit.  *  middle- ward,'  *  mid-abode ').     Earth, 
In  the  northern  ims^atioo,  was  placed  in  the  midst,  between  As-gard,  the 
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18.  On  the  other  hand  the  opening  of  the  Paraphrase  runs 
as  follows  : — 

'For  us  it  is  very  right  that  we  praise  with  our  words, 
love  in  our  souls,  the  warden  of  the  heavens,  the  glorious  king 
of  hosts ;  he  is  of  powers  the  essence,  head  of  all  high  creations, 
the  Ruler  Almighty.  There  was  never  for  him  first  beginning, 
nor  cometh  now  end  for  tlie  eternal  Lord  ;  but  he  is  in  liis 
kingdom  above  heaven-thrones,  in  high  majesty,  sooth-fast  and 
very  firm.' 

19.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  a  very  ancient  and 
valuable  MS.  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  written  in  the  eighth 
century,  preserved  in  the  University  library  at  Cambridge, 
sometliing  like  positive  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  Alfred  s 
version  is  on  record.  At  the  end  of  the  history,  on  the  back  of 
the  last  leaf  of  the  MS.,  occur,  without  any  preface,  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  lines,  written  in  an  eighth-century  hand.  They  com- 
mence, *Nu  scylun  hergean  hefaen-ricaes  ward,*  and  end, 
*  firum  foldu  frea  allmaectig.'  Then  come  the  words,  *  Primo 
cantavit  Caedmon  istud  carmen  *  (Caedmon  first  sang  this  song, 
or  poem).  On  comparing  the  lines  with  Alfred's  version  of  the 
opening  of  Ca?dmon,  we  find  that  they  exactly  agree  with  it,  the 
only  difference  being  that  this  is  in  the  Northumbrian,  Alfred's 
in  the  West-Saxon  dialect.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  writer 
of  these  lines  had  Cajdmon's  poem  before  him,  or  was  setting 
them  down  from  memory.  But  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  he 
stops  just  where  Beda  stops ;  one  more  line  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
followed  by  the  Latin  note  quoted  above,  would  have  left  it 
out  of  doubt  that  we  were  reading  Csedmon's  own  words.  As 
it  is,  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  this  writer  was  only 
translating  from  Beda,  and  that  Alfred  adopted  his  translation, 
merely  putting  it  into  the  West-Saxon  dialect ,  but  I  think 
that  the  probability  lies  the  other  way,  and  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  real  Csedmon  from  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase, 

20.  Andreas  and  Elene  constitute  the  principal  portion  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Codex  Vercellensis,  a  manuscript  discovered 
by  Blume  in  the  library  at  Vercelli,  in  the  year  1836,  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Record  Commission  in 
1837,  published  with  an  excellent  introduction  and  notes  by 
Jacob  Grimm,  at  Cassel,  in  1840,  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Kemble, 
for  the  JEMtric  Society,  in  1853.  The  two  poems  are,  though 
in  the  same  handwriting,  quite  unconnected  with  one  another. 
Andreas^  containing  1722  lines,  is  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  adventures  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  in  aid  of 

abode  of  the  gods  and  heroic  men,  and  Hela  or  hell.  In  various  corrupted 
forms  this  tine  old  word  lield  its  ground  in  the  language  for  centuries  after  the 
Conquest. 
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the  evangelist  St.  Matthew,  wlio  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  tribe  of  idolatrous  cannibals  in  the  land  of  Mennedonid* 
The  Codex  Aj)ocryphu8  Novi  Testamemti,  published  by  Fabricius, 
contains  a  brief  abstract  of  this  legend  ;  but  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  entitled  II/xi^cis  'AvSptov  koI  MarOoLoVf  furnishes  a  narra- 
tive approaching  very  closely  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem. 
21.  The  chief  incidents  of  the  poem  are  as  follows.  St. 
Andrew,  while  preaching  in  Achaia,  is  warned  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow-labourer  and  friend  St. 
Matthew,  who  was  in  Mermedonia,  and  in  great  danger.  He 
comes  down  to  the  shore,  and  embarks  in  a  boat  in  which  the 
Deity  himself  and  two  angels  are  the  rowers.  A  storm  arises, 
and  gives  occasion  to  much  edifying  talk  l>etween  tlie  boatmen 
and  the  passengers.  Andrew  and  his  friends  fall  asleep,  and 
next  morning  find  themselves  lying  on  the  beach  in  Mermedonia. 
Unseen,  Andrew  walks  up  to  the  castle  where  the  prisoner  is 
confined  ;  the  seven  guards  before  the  prison-door  fall  down 
dead  ;  the  door  files  open  ;  the  friends  embrace.  St.  Matthew 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  depart  immediately ;  Andrew  returns 
to  the  city.  About  this  time  the  Mermedonians  send  for  a 
fat  prisoner  to  the  jail,  and  their  disappointment  upon  dis- 
covering that  the  birds  have  flown  is  inconsolable.  But  a 
bi*eakfast  must  be  had,  so  they  at  length  resolve  upon  casting 
lots  amongst  themselves,  to  determine  who  shall  be  sacrificed 
to  the  appetites  of  the  rest.  The  lot  falls  on  a  young  man ; 
but,  at  the  prayer  of  Andrew,  all  weapons  lifted  against  him 
Ijecopie  like  wax.  The  devil  now  appears,  and  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  saint ;  Andrew  is  seized,  and  dragged  all  day 
over  the  hard  roads  and  rocks, — 

clrogon  deormodc  :  softer  dunscrsefum, 
ymb  stanhlco'So :  stcarcedferh'Se, 
ef ne  swa  wide :  swa  wegas  to  lagon, 
enta  aergewcorc :  innan  burgum, 
stracto  stanfage.    storm  upp  aros 
icfter  ceastcrhofuin  :  cirm  unlytel 
hflstSnes  beriges.' 

This  lingering  martyrdom  is  renewed  during  several  days,  the 
saint  being  healed  of  his  wounds  each  night,  and  strengthened 
to  endurance  by  his  Almighty  protector.  At  length,  after 
various  astounding  miracles,  the  persecutors  are  all  overawed 
into  Imptism,  and  the  saint,  after  appointing  a  pious  bishop 
over  tliem,  named  Plato,  commits  them  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  departs,  to  their  infinite  soitow,  for  his  own  country. 

1  'They  drugged  the  beloved  one  among  the  monntain  dens,  the  Ftmng- 
Kouled  round  the  rocky  summitii,  oven  fiR  wide  ns  vruya  lay,  the  old  work  of 
p'ants  within  the  burgh,  in  the  stret't  ]mved  with  stones  of  many  colours.  A 
storm  arose  at  the  castle  court,  no  small  clamour  of  the  heathen  host/ 
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22.  Tlie  subject  of  EhtiA^  that  is,  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Coiistaiitiiie,  is  the  finding  of  the  true  cross  at 
Jerusalem.  The  well-known  story  is  adhered  to  pretty  closely 
in  its  main  features,  though  with  much  amplilication  in  details. 
The  discovery  of  the  holy  nails  used  in  the  Crucifixion  receives 
especial  prominence  ;  indeed,  it  almost  throws  the  Invention  of 
the  Cross  into  the  sliade.     The  poem  contains  1,321  lines. 

23.  Both  stories,  then,  in  substance  and  in  details,  are  t-aken 
from  church  tradition  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
people  is  manifest,  perhaps,  in  the  very  choice  of  the  subjects, 
especially  in  that  of  Elene,  A  Teuton  loved  before  all  tilings 
to  hear  of  war  and  fighting  ;  now  Constantine  in  the  story  only 
embraces  Christianity  because  it  has  brought  him  victory  in 
war  ;  nor  is  the  cross  on  the  sacred  Xiabarum  sufficient  for 
him— out  of  the  holy  nails  must  be  fashioned  a  bit  for  his 
bridle,  which  victory  ever  waits  upon.  In  Andreas  there  is 
indeed  no  fighting  ;  but  there  is  a  striking  picture  of  a  solemn 
Yolks- thing,  or  national  assembly  ;  and  in  the  account  of  the 
divine  ferryman,  we  cannot  but  trace  the  sagas  about  the  Saxon 
Woden,  according  to  which  he  was  wont,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
ferryman,  to  transport  and  deliver  men  from  danger.  The 
patient,  almost  monotonous,  endurance  of  the  saint,  is  indeed 
a  purely  Christian  feature  ;  but  when  we  find  him  with  all  the 
wounds  and  bruises  of  the  day  miraculously  healed  before  the 
morning,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  sagas  attribute 
the  same  marvel  to  the  *  Hiadningar,'  the  ancient  heroes  of 
the  North,  though  indeed  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter 
have  fought  valiantly,  and  not  got  more  hard  blows  than  they 
have  given. 

24.  With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  these  poems,  Jacob 
Grimm  (from  whose  excellent  introduction  my  account  of  them 
is  mainly  taken)  enters  into  an  interesting  speculation.  The 
name  of  the  author  of  Ehne  is  given  in  runic  letters  at  the 
close  of  the  poem — it  is  Cynewulf.  But  who  was  Cynewulf  1 
and  who  wrote  Andreas  ?  Grimm  now  proceeds  to  weave  a 
pretty  theory.  Towards  the  end  of  Andreas  occur  the  lines 
(1.  1487),— 

HwselJre  jit  sceolon 
lytlum  sticcum  leotJ  worda  dael 
furUiir  reccan.* 

The  *  git '  (ye  two)  refers,  he  tliinks,  to  a  king  and  queen.  These 
were,  he  conjectures,  Ina,  king  of  Wessex  (688-725)  and 
Ethelburga,  his  queen ;   if  so,  the  poet  was  probably  Bishop 

*  'Yet  nmst  ye  two,  in  little  piece?,  further  con  over  a  pcrtion  of  my 
versc«.' 
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Aldhelm,  Ina's  friend  and  counsellor,  who  is  known  to  have 
written  Haxon  poems,  though  they  were  supposed  to  be  lost, 
and  wlio,  as  educated  under  Archbishop  Theodore  in  the  school 
of  Canterbury,  might  easily  liave  become  acquainted  with  tho 
Greek  legend  embodied  in  Andreas.  Cynewulf  was  perhaps  a 
disciple  of  Aldhelm.  Crist j  a  long  poem  on  tlie  threefold 
coming  of  Christ,  and  Juliana f  which  is  the  legend  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  saint  of  that  name,  derived  from  her  Acts,* 
are  also  proved,  by  runes  inserted  in  the  body  of  each  poem, 
to  have  been  -written  by  Cynewulf.  All  four  poems  seem  to 
point  to  a  time  when  only  some  liundred  years,  or  less,  had 
elapsed  since  the  nation  I'enounced  the  faith  of  its  forefathers, 
so  that  it  still  retained  many  vestiges  of  its  wild  heathen  past. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  German  scholar,  Dietrich  (Haupt's 
Zeitschrifty  ix.),  first  pointed  out  the  unity  of  the  work  since  entitled 
Crut ;  till  then  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  collection  of  detached  pieces. 
Cynewulf  is  also  believed  to  have  written  part  of  &n^lac  and  possibly 
Phopnixy  both  printed  in  Grein's  Bibliothek  der  AiujeUdcJmsohea  Poeiia, 
The  author  of  an  excellent  article  in  Brockhaus'  Convcrgationg  Lexikoiif 
from  which  these  particulars  are  taken,  adds  tliat  *  from  his  poems  it 
may  be  gathered,  tliat  Cynewulf  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  spent  part  of 
his  life  in  secular  efforts  and  affairs,  perhaps  as  a  strolling  singer, 
whence  the  collection  of  "  Riddles  "  may  liave  arisen  ;  and  later  on  de- 
voted himself  to  the  religious  life.  He  was  not  wanting  in  culture, 
and  probably  had  attended  a  convent  school.* 

25.  Judith^  a  fragment  of  which  only  has  come  down  to  us, 
found  in  the  same  unique  MS.  volume  which  contains  Beotmilf, 
is  not  inaptly  described  by  Mr.  Turner^  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
romance,  since,  like  many  of  the  romances  of  a  later  age,  while 
the  outline  of  the  story  is  taken  from  Jewish  history,  the  tone, 
the  descriptions,  and  many  of  the  incidents,  present  the 
broadest  local  colouring,  and  breathe  the  full  Teutonic  spirit. 
The  opening  of  the  poem,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
section,  is  lost.  The  exact  date  is  unascertainable,  but  Grimm 
seems  to  treat  it  as  belonging  to  the  great  literary  age  of 
Wessex,  the  eighth  century. 

26.  Several  remarkable  poems  are  preser\'ed  to  us  in  thft 
Aiiglo'Saxan  Chronicle,  presently  to  be  descnl>ed.  The  chief 
of  these  are,,  the  Brunanburgh  War-song,  and  the  Elegy  on 
King  Edgar,  given  under  the  years  938  and  975  respectively. 
The  first — the  *  Waterloo  ode '  of  the  ninth  century — is  a  trium- 
phal chant  occasioned  by  the  great  victory  won  by  Athelstan, 
over  the  Danes  from  Ireland  under  Anlaf,  and  the  Scots  under 

1  Printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Fcbniar}*  16. 
•  Turner's  Anglo-Saxom,  iii.  302. 
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their  king  Constantine,  at  Bninanburgh.*  Never,  says  the 
Gleeman,  since  the  Angles  and  Saxons  came  hither  from  the 
eastward,  htid  they  gained  a  bloodier  victory  : — 

Ne  wearS  wael  inare 
On  Sisc  ij;lande  aefcr  gyta 
folces  jjefylled  bcforan  Hssum, 
Kweordes  ccj;am,  >acs  ]>e  ns  500511*5  bcc 
ealde  utSwitan,  siS'San  eastan  hider 
Kn^le  and  Scaxc  up  becomon 
ofer  brjmum  brad  Brytenc  sohton, 
wlance  wij^-smitSas,  Wcalas  ofer-comon, 
eorlas  arhwatc,  eard  beseaton. 

*  Nor  was  there  ever  yet  a  greater  slaughter  of  people  brought 
about  in  this  island  before  this  with  the  edge  of  the  swoixl, 
according  to  that  wluch  old  sages  tell  us  by  book,  since  Angles 
and  Saxons  came  up  hither  from  the  east,  sought  Britain  over 
the  broad  main,  as  proud  artificers  of  war  overcame  the  alien 
race  [Welsh],  got  possession — the  earls  keen  after  glory  ! — of 
the  land.' 

27.  The  Elegy  on  King  Edgar  belongs  to  the  waning  periotl 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Some  of  the  homely,  vivid  metaphors 
of  the  old  gleemen  are  still  retained  ;  the  sea  is  still  '  tlie 
gannet's  bath,'  *  the  home  of  the  whale,'  and  so  on ;  but  the 
tire  and  the  s^ift  movement  are  gone.  It  is  short,  and  yet 
diffuse — meagre,  but  obscure. 

28.  II.  The  extant  prose  writings,  though  numerous,  are, 
with  one  exception,  valuable  not  so  much  for  any  literary 
merits  as  for  the  light  wliich  they  throw  on  the  labours  of  the 
Iiistorian  and  the  antiquary.  There  exists  in  the  Public  Re- 
cord-offices an  immense  body  of  documents — charters,  convey- 
ances, declarations,  laws,  edicts,  &c, — many  of  which  have  been 
arranged  and  translated  by  the  labours  of  Thorpe  and  Kemble, 
and  have  greatly  contributed  to  deepen  our  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  life  of  our  forefathers.  All  the  more  valuable  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters,  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds,  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  invaluable  Codex  Diplomaticns, 
But  such  documents  are  of  course  not  literature,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  here  considered.  Another  large  portion  of  the 
extant  works  consists  of  translations,  many  of  which  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  Alfred  himself,  who  has  explained  his  own 
motives  for  undertaking  the  work.  The  views  of  an  *  Educa- 
tional Reformer '  in  the  ninth  century  are  worthy  of  our  care- 
ful attention.    His   object   is,  he  says,  'the   translation  of 

'  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  position  of  Bninan- 
bnrgli.  The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  best  view  is' that  of  Mr.  Skene  {Ceitie 
8eoiland)f  who  place*  it  on  the  Ousc  near  Ikronghbridge. 
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useful  l)Ooks  into  the  language  which  we  all  understand  ;  so 
that  all  the  youth  of  England,  but  more  especially  those  who 
are  of  gentle  kind  and  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  may  be 
grounded  in  letters — for  they  cannot  profit  in  any  pursuit  until 
they  are  well  able  to  read  English.'  With  these  views  Alfred 
translated  the  work  of  Pope  Gregory,  De  Curd  Pastorali,  the 
epitome  of  universal  histoiy  by  Orosius,  the  work  of  Bocthius 
De  Consolatlone  PhilosophvK^  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Bede. 

In  the  epitome  of  Orosius  occur  some  remarkable  passages  of  which 
Alfred  wa¥  himself  the  author;  these  are,  a  general  description  of 
northern  Europe,  and  an  account  of  the  Voj^ages  of  the  Saxon  mariners, 
Ohtherc  and  Wulfst^n.  Ohthere  himself  told  Alfred  how,  starting 
from  Heligoland  on  the  Norway  coast,  he  had  sailed  round  the  Noilh 
Cape  into  the  White  Sea,  and  afterwards,  by  way  of  Christiania  to 
Scbleswig.  Wulfstan's  voyage  was  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  Schleswig 
to  Truso.  See  Dcscrijdion  of  Europe  &c.,  cilited  by  the  late  Dr.  Bos- 
worth,  1855. 

29.  But  by  far  the  most  important  prose  work  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  Haxon  Chronicle^  which  gives  a  con- 
nected history  of  Britain,  in  tlie  form  of  annals,  from  the 
Christian  era  to  the  year  1154.  The  oldest  MS.  in  existence 
dates  from  about  the  year  891,  and  is  thought,  with  much 
probability,  to  liave  been  pai*tly  composed,  partly  transcribed 
from  earlier  annals,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Plegmund.  From  this  time  the  Chronicle  seems  to  have  been 
continued  under  succeeding  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  task  was  transferred,  under 
what  circumstances  we  do  not  know,  to  the  monks  of  Peter- 
borough. 

It  seems  possible  to  trace  two  principal  hands  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Chronicle,  prior  to  the  time  of  Plegmund — one 
that  of  a  Northumbrian,  the  other  of  a  West-Saxon  writer. 
Tlie  traces  of  the  Northumbrian  hand  are  most  evident,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  portion  ;  ejj,  under  the  year  449  occurs 
the  passage,  *  From  this  Woden  spi-ang  all  o\tr  royal  kindred, 
and  that  of  the  South-IIumbrians  also.*  Other  indications 
occur  under  the  years  697  and  702  ;  and  tlie  comparati^  e  ful- 
ness with  which  Northuml^rian  att'airs  are  recorded,  as  con- 
trasted with  all  the  otlier  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  except  A\'cs- 
sex,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Northumbrian  work 
was  very  likely  performed  at  Lindisfarne  ;  at  any  rate,  soon 
after  the  touching  notice  of  the  destruction  of  the  monastery 
in  the  year  793,  this  writer  disappears,  and  Northumbrian 
bistory  sinks  back  into  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  darkness.  Of 
the    MSS.  which   contain  these    Northumbrian  annals^  t\\<(^ 
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Laudiaii  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (the  E  of  Mr.  Earle's 
late  edition)  is  the  most  important  and  complete.  Mr.  Earlo 
has  shown  cause  for  supposing  that  this  MS.  was  compiled  at 
the  monastery  of  Peterborough,  in  or  soon  after  the  year  1116. 
The  other  great  MS.,  known  as  the  Benet  MS.  (the  A'  of  Mr. 
Earle),  represents  almost  exclusively  the  historic  view  and 
literary  interest  of  the  South  and  West  of  England  ;  thus, 
while  the  history  of  Alfred,  on  which  the  Laud  MS.  is  almost 
silent,  is  minutely  and  lengthily  told  in  the  Benet,  hundreds  of 
notices  of  Northumbrian  affairs  wliich  are  found  in  the  former 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  latter.  The  analysis  of  all  the 
leading  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  ably  made  by  Mr. 
Earle  ;  *  but  it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  overlooked  the 
significant  entry  in  the  Laud  MS.  under  the  year  449  above 
noticed  :  since  that  entry  demonstrates,  not  merely  that  a 
Worcester  scribe  obtained  Northumbrian  information,  which  is 
Mr.  Earle's  theory  (Introduction,  p.  xl.),  but  that  part  of  the 
Chronicle  itself  comes  from  a  Northumbrian  hand. 

30.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  conveys  the  impression  that  they  were  a  prosaic  and 
practical  race,  solid  but  slow  thinkers,  without  much  imagina- 
tion or  mental  fire.  What  they  might  have  made  of  it,  had 
they  been  allowed  to  develop  their  literature  uninterruptedly, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  for  ulterior  ends  of  higher  good,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Saxon  commonwealth  should  not  repose  in  unmolested 
prosperity.  A  vein  of  sluggishness,  of  Boeotian  enjoyment,  of 
coarse  indulgence,  with  forgetfulness  of  the  higher  aims  of  life, 
ran  through  the  Saxon  character.  Their  transference  from 
the  sandy  barrens  and  marshes  of  Holstein,  from  the  peaty 
plains  and  stunted  forests  of  Hanover,  to  the  rich  soil  and 
milder  climate  of  England,  tended  to  develop  this  weak  side 
— this  proneness  to  ease.  In  their  old  dwelling-place  they 
were  at  least  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  contending  with 
the  unfruitfulness  of  nature  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  ; 
in  comparison  with  it,  England  must  have  been  a  terrestrial 
paradise — a  very  land  of  Cockaigne.  This  tendency  to  relapse 
into  habits  of  indolence,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  poi'ti'ayed 
in  the  character  of  Athelstan  in  Ivanltoe,  extended  to  the 
learned  class,  and  to  the  churchmen  no  less  than  the  laity. 
The  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Beda  should  have  been  enough 
to  inaugurate  a  long  era  of  literary  energy  ;  yet  William  of 
Malmesbury  assures  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
Saxon  annals  and  the  barbarous  epitome  of  Ethelwerd,  he  had 
1  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chroniclu  parallel ;  Oxford,  1665. 
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not  been  able  to  discover  any  historical  work  composed  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon  upon  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  death  of 
Beda  to  his  own  time.  To  form  the  future  English  character, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  harder  and  sterner  elements  which 
belonged  to  the  Scandinavian  races,  should  be  mingled  and 
gftuiually  fused  with  the  softer  Germanic  type.  The  Danish 
invasions  and  immigrations,  which  commenced  in  787,  and  ter- 
minated with  the  establishment  of  the  Danish  dynasty  in  1017, 
effected  this.  But  in  the  process,  the  existing  literary  culture, 
and  nearly  all  the  establishments  which  had  been  founded  to 
promote  it,  were  swept  away.  In  a  country  reduced  to  the 
dismal  condition  described  l)y  Bishop  Lupus  in  a  sermon 
preached  to  his  flock  ^  about  the  year  1012,  it  was  impossible 
that  men's  thoughts  sliould  be  efficaciously  turned  to  any  sub- 
jects save  such  as  bore  upon  their  personal  security.  Canute, 
indeed,  after  he  had  restored  internal  peace  and  order, 
showed  a  desire  to  patronise  literary  men,  and,  by  rebuilding 
the  monasteries,  to  open  asylums  for  learning.  But  the  glory 
ahd  greatness  of  his  reign  gave  an  impulse  rather  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian than  to  the  Saxon  genius.  No  English  poet  sang  of 
his  victories  ;  that  task  was  left  to  the  scalds,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  from  Denmark.  By  this  time  large  advances  had 
been  made  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  races.  Writing 
of  the  year  1036,  Malmesbury  *  says  that  the  citizens  of  London, 
*  from  long  intercourse  with  these  barbarians '  (the  Danes), 
*had  almost  entirely  adopted  their  customs.'  The  Danes 
adopted  with  facility  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  though  import- 
ing into  it  many  Danish  words,  and  probably  breaking  down 
to  a  great  degree  its  grammatical  structure.  The  secular  laws 
of  Canute,  addressed  to  both  races  equally,  are  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  All  that  the  cold  North  could  supply,  the 
English  nationality  had  now  received.  The  stubborn  hardi- 
hood and  perseverance  which  were  illustrated  in  the  Drakes, 
the  Cooks,  the  Stephensons,  of  later  days,  were,  by  this  large 
infusion  of  Danish  blood,  made  a  part  of  the  English  nature. 
The  intellectual  activity  and  literary  culture  of  the  South, 
together  with  the  great  Roman  tradition  of  political  order  and 
vigorous  administration,  were  still  wanting ;  and  these  were 
supplied  by  means  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

1  Turner,  Ang.-Sajc.    Book  vi.  ch.  xiv. 
'  ^lalmeabur)',  p.  205  (Bohn's  aeries). 
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PRELIMINARY  CHAPTER. 
PART  II. 

THE   NORMAN    PERIOD. 
I06r-J350. 

1.  In  the  age  at  which  we  are  arrived,  two  chisses  of  men 
only  cultivated  literature,  the  clergy  and  the  minstrels.  The 
local  centres  at  which  learning  was  to  be  obtained  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  universities  and  the  monasteries.  Poetry  and  light 
literature  were  comparatively  independent  of  such  aids ;  yet 
the  form  and  development  even  of  these  could  not  but  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
classes  amongst  which  they  were  circulated.  The  intellectual 
acliievements,  therefore,  of  the  clergy — both  Saxon  and  Norman 
— the  means  of  self-culture  which  they  had  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  they  availed  themselves 
of  those  means — the  different  classes  of  poets,  their  nationality, 
the  traditional  or  other  materials  upon  which  they  worked, 
and  the  furtherance  or  obstruction  which  they  met  with  in 
the  temper  and  habits  of  the  time — all  these  matters  must 
now  be  successively  touched  upon.  What  we  have  named  the 
Norman  period  embraces  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
and  includes  the  long  conflict  between  two  opposing  elements, 
which  terminated,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  what  was 
English,  yet  so  that  the  national  language,  literature,  and  pre- 
vailing opinions,  were  all  deeply  coloured  by  French  wonls 
and  French  thoughts. 

2.  For  many  years  after  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  clergy 
were  in  no  mood  or  condition  to  l)etake  themselves  to  the 
tranquil  pui*suits  of  learning.  Before  that  catastrophe,  re- 
ligious fervour  and  rigour  of  discipline  had  long  been  on  the 
wane  amongst  them.  We  read  of  much  laxity  of  manners,  of 
bishops  holding  two  or  more  sees  at  once,  of  priests  so  ignorant 
of  Latin  as  to  be  unable  to  say  mass  without  innumerable 
blunders.  The  Conqueror,  who,  with  all  his  cruelty  and  pride, 
hated  hypocrisy  and  empty  profession  with  all  his  hearty  would 
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not  tolerate  these  relaxed  ecclesiastics,  and  by  the  nomination 
>£  Lanfranc  (a  native  of  Italy,  but  for  many  years  prior  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy)  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  inaugurated  a 
^reat  reformation  in  Church  matters.  Some  few  of  the  Saxon 
bishops,  as  the  noble  St.  Wulstan  of  Worcester,  Agelric  of 
Chichester,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  left  in  possession  of 
their  sees  ;  the  rest  had  to  make  way  for  Normans.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Had  the  unworthy  only  been  deposed,  and  the 
BTorthy  still  allowed  to  look  forward  to  advancement  to  be 
obtained  through  desert,  the  Saxon  clergy  might  still  have  held 
together,  and  with  renewed  strictness  of  life  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing might  have  taken  place  among  them.  But  the  repeated 
insurrections  of  the  English  exasperated  the  fiery  temper  of 
the  Conqueror ;  and  after  having  quelled  them,  and  thus 
'  overturned  the  power  of  the  laity,  he  made  an  ordinance  that 
ao  monk  or  clergyman  of  that  nation  should  be  suffered  to 
Lspire  to  any  dignity  whatever.'  *  Thus  cut  off  from  the  hope 
)f  due  recognition  for  merit,  the  Saxon  clergy  were  deprived 
)£  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  study.  One  may  be  sure  that 
Tom  that  time  the  more  ambitious  among  them  would  make 
laste  to  learn  French,  and  would  rather  disguise  their 
mtionality  than  avow  it.  Yet  there  was  at  least  one  monas- 
tery, in  which  a  literary  work,  l>egun  in  happier  times  two 
untunes  before,  was  carried  on  by  Saxon  monks,  and  in  the 
kkzon  tongue.  This  was  the  continuation  of  the  Saxon 
Jltronicley  composed  in  the  monastery  of  Peterborough.  It 
jnds  abruptly  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154), 
ihe  writer  or  writers  being  by  that  time  probably  unable  to 
■esist  any  longer  the  universal  fashion  of  employing  Latin  for 
iny  serious  prose  work.  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Caradoc — all  these,  and 
nany  others,  were  writing  history  at  this  very  time,  and  all, 
IS  a  matter  of  course,  wrote  in  Latin.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  too, 
)eing  no  longer  taught  in  schools,  nor  spoken  in  the  higher 
drcles  of  society,  had  lost  very  much  of  its  original  harmony 
ind  precision  of  structure  ;  and  when  the  annalist  found  him- 
«lf  using  one  inflection  for  another,  or  dropping  inflections 
kltogether,  he  may  well  have  thought  it  high  time  to  exchange 
i  tongue  which  seemed  crumbling  and  disintegrating  under 
lis  hands,  for  one  whose  forms  were  fixed  and  its  grammar 
utional.  Little  did  the  down-hearted  monk  anticipate  the 
Hiture  glories  which,  after  a  crisis  of  transformation  and  fusion, 
rould  surround  his  rude  ancestral  tongue. 

3.  Yet  literature  and  learning  were  not  negligently  or  even 

*  Malmesbury,  p.  287. 
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unsuccessfully  prosecuted  in  England  during  this  which  we  call 
tlie  Norman  period  ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  we  must  learn  to 
see  in  its  true  light,  in  order  to  understand  aright  the  rise  of 
English  literature  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Again,  tlie  intel- 
lectual awakening  which  spread  to  England  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  and  produced  valuable  literary  results  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  caimot  be  understood  except  in  connection 
with  the  general  European  movement  of  mind  which  ensued 
upon  the  consolidation  of  society  following  the  long  troubled 
night  of  the  dark  ages.  Sometliing  must  therefore  be  said  about 
the  origin  of  tliat  movement,  about  the  course  it  took,  and  about 
the  great  thinkers  whose  names  are  for  ever  associated  with  it. 
4.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  revival  of  intellectual  activity 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  in  the  twelfth  century  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  labours  and  the  example  of  Mahometans. 
Charlemagne,  indeed,  had  made  a  noble  effoi*t  in  the  ninth 
century  to  systematise  education,  and  to  make  literature  and 
science  the  permanent  denizens  of  his  empire',  but  the  wars  and 
confusion  of  every  kind  which  ensued  upon  the  partition  of  that 
empire  among  his  sons  extinguished  the  still  feeble  light.  A 
happier  lot  had  befallen  the  powerful  and  populous  kingdoms 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet.  Indoctrinated  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  wondei-ful  fertility  and  energy  of  tlie  Greek 
mind,  as  exemplitied  especially  in  Aristotle  and  Plato,  by  Syrian 
Nestorians  (whose  forefathers,  fleeing  from  persecution  into 
Persia  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  carried  with  them  Syriac 
versions  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 
founded  a  school  at  Gondisapor,  near  Bagdad),  Haroun-al- 
Easchid  (whose  reign  was  contempoi*ary  with  that  of  Charle- 
magne), and  Al  Mamoun,  his  successor,  saw  and  assisted  in 
the  commencement  of  a  brilliant  period  of  literary  activity  in 
the  nations  of  Arabian  race,  which  lasted  from  tlie  ninth  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  Among  the  Ai'abian  kingdoms  nomi 
entered  into  this  movement  with  more  earnestness  and  success 
than  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain.  ^  We  hear  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada ;  and  the  immense 
number  of  Arabic  manuscripts  on  almost  every  subject  con- 
tained at  this  day  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial  at  Madrid 
attests  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Moorish  writers  sought 
after  knowledge,  and  the  universality  of  their  literary  tastes. 
Of  their  poetry,  and  the  effect  which  it  had  on  that  of  Christian 
Europe,  we  shall  speak  presently.  Their  proficiency  in  science 
is  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  facts  which  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  relates  of  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.     After 

1  Sismondi*9  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
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having  put  on  the  monastic  habit  at  Flory,  in  France,  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  led  him  to  quit  his  cloister  and  betake  himself 
to  the  Moorish  community  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1000.  At 
Seville,  we  are  told,  he  'satisfied  his  desires,'  becoming  an 
adept,  not  only  in  astrology  and  magic,  but  also  in  the  *  lawful 
sciences '  of  music  and  astronomy,  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
*  These,'  says  Malmesbury,  'with  great  perseverance  he  revived 
in  Gaul,  where  they  had  for  a  long  time  been  wholly  obsolete.' 
Allowing  for  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  since  the 
studies  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,*  among  which  the 
said  lawful  sciences  were  included,  had  never  l>ecn  wholly 
discontinued  in  the  West  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
we  may  yet  easily  conceive  that  Gerbert  was  the  first  who 
popularised  in  Gaul  the  use  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  without 
which  arithmetic  could  never  have  made  any  considerable 
progress ;  and  that  by  importing  the  astronomical  instruments 
used  by  the  Moors,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
principles  on  which  they  were  constructed,  he  may  have  placed 
tlie  study  of  astronomy  on  a  new  footing.  He  became  a  public 
professor  on  his  return  into  Gaul,  and  had  many  eminent 
persons  among  his  scholars. 

5.  Our  next  forward  step  transports  us  to  the  monasteiy  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy.  There  the  ablwts  Herluin,  Lanfranc,  and 
St.  Anselm  formed  a  line  of  great  teachers,  whose  lectures  were 
eagerly  attended,  both  by  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.  Whether 
the  intellectual  life  of  Bee  was  dii^ectly  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  the  great  Arabian  thinkers,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Avicenna,  the  physician  and  philosopher,  died  in  1037 ; 
therefore  in  point  of  time,  his  expositions  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  might  have  become  known  to  Lanfranc  and  Anselm. 
The  Oryanon^  however,  which  was  translated  by  Boethius  and 
was  known  to  Bede  and  Alcuin,  had  never  ceased  to  l)e  used 
in  the  schools,  and  the  writings  of  St.  Anselm  do  not,  we  l>e- 
lieve,  contain  any  proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  any  other 
of  the  works  of  the  Stagirite  l>esides  the  Aristotelian  logic. 
Still,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  the  reports 
brought  by  Gerbert  and  others  of  the  palmy  state  of  literature 
among  the  Moors,  and  of  the  zeal  both  of  teachers  and  students 
in  their  universities,  may  have  indirectly  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  studies  of  Bee. 

6.  St.  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee  after  Lanfranc  had  l^een  called 
into  England  in  1070,  is  considered  by  many  the  founder  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy.    At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  been 

1  The  TriTium  consisted  of  ^ammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  Quadrivium   . 
of  aritbBietic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 
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tlio  firat  to  apply,  on  a  large  scale,  philosophy  and  its  formulae 
to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Yet,  as  lie  did  not  originate  a 
method,  and  his  writings  do  not  form  a  systematic  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  he  cannot  fairly  be  called  the  founder  of  scho- 
lasticism. What  the  true  scholastic  method  was,  and  by  whom 
originated,  we  shall  presently  see.  St.  Anselm  merely  handles, 
with  great  sul^tlety  and  dialectical  skill,  certain  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  divine  essence,  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  itc., 
l)ut  doss  not  treat  of  theology  as  one  connected  whole.  For 
these  doctrines  he  endeavours  to  find  irrefragable  intellectual 
proof,  and  to  show  that  they  must  be  as  necessarily  accepted 
on  grounds  of  reason  as  on  grounds  of  faith.  Thus  he  defines 
his  Prosloffiitm,  a  treatise  on  the  existence  of  God,  to  be  *  faiUi 
seeking  understanding '  (fides  quaerens  intellectum),  and  says 
that  he  has  framed  the  work  *  under  the  character  of  one 
endeavouring  to  lift  up  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  tlie 
Deity,  and  seeking/  to  nnderstaiid  wluit  he  believes,^  Yet  we 
may  be  certain  tliat  St.  Anselm  himself,  like  all  the  saints, 
derived  the  certainty  of  his  religious  convictions  through  the 
will  rather  than  through  the  reason  ;  he  believed  and  loved, 
therefore  ho  knew.  He,  and  those  who  were  like-minded  to 
him,  could  safely  philosophise  upon  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
because  they  already  possessed,  and  firmly  grasped,  the  con- 
clusions to  which  their  argumentation  was  to  lead.  But  what 
if  a  thinker  were  to  arise,  who  should  follow  the  same  path 
without  the  same  preservative  ?  What  if  a  being  of  brilliant 
genius,  of  captivating  elmiuence,  of  immense  ambition,  should 
undertake  to  philosophise  upon  religion,  without  the  safeguard 
of  personal  sanctity  ? 

7.  Such  a  l>eing  was  the  famous  Abelard.  This  is  not  tlic 
place  to  enlarge  upon  his  story,  which  in  every  subsequent 
age  has  attracted  the  regards  alike  of  the  poet  and  the  philo- 
soplier.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  developed  a  great  scheme, 
of  what  we  should  now  call  rationalism,  through  taking  up  St. 
Anselm's  argumentative  way  of  proving  religious  doctrine, 
without  his  spirit  of  docile  submission  to  authority.  He  made 
faith  and  reason  identical  (chantas  Dei  per  fidem  sire  ralionis 
(I)nnni  infusa),  and  his  scholars  demanded  from  him,  he  in- 
forms us — evidently  placing  his  own  sentiments  in  their 
mouths — not  words  but  ideas,  not  bare  dogmatic  statements 
but  clear  enunciations  of  their  philosophical  import.  His 
lectures,  at  Paris,  Melun,  and  Troyes,  were  attended  by  en- 
thusiastic multitudes.  Roused  from  its  long  intellectual 
slumber,  the  Western  world,   like  a  man  whose  limbs  have 

1  It  has  been  hnndlcd  by  Bnyle,  Cousin,  Pope,  Cawthorn,  &c. 
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l)e€n  iiuml>ed  l>y  long  inaction,  delighted  in  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  its  mental  powei's  for  the  mere  exercise's  sake  ;  or 
else  was  eager  to  tiy  their  edge  upon  whatever  subject  came 
in  their  way.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  endless  logical 
combats,  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  the  syllogism  in  every 
shape,  the  invention  of  iniiumerable  sophisms  and  solutions  of 
sophisms  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  undue  extension  of  rational 
methods  to  objects  of  faith  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Abelard. 
The  danger  was  great ;  already  Abelard's  definitions  and  ex- 
planations trembled  on  the  verge  of  heresy,  if  they  did  not  go 
beyond  it ;  but  the  ground-tone  of  his  philosophy  was  still 
more  inconsistent  with  a  traditional  scheme  of  belief  than  any 
particular  expressions. 

8.  At  this  crisis  St.  Bernard  appeared  to  check  the  grow- 
ing evil.  He  turned  back  the  stream  of  philosophy,  or  rather 
he  forced  it  back  within  its  own  limits,  and  forbade  it  to 
encroach  upon  a  domain  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  In  an- 
swering Abelard,  he  denied  that  Faith  and  Reason  were 
identical,  or  that  the  doctrines  of  faith  could  be  discovered 
and  proved  independently  by  any  argumentative  process.  The 
objects  of  faith,  he  said,  are  given  to  us  from  above  ;  they  are 
revealed  by  God  exactly  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  discovered  by  man.  '  Quid  magis  contra  rationem, 
quam  ratione  rationem  conari  transcendere  ? '  A  conference 
between  the  two,  to  be  held  at  Soissons,  was  agreed  to ;  but 
when  the  time  came  for  vindicating  his  philosophy,  Abelard's 
Iieart  failed  him,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Pope.  He  was  on 
the  whole  leniently  treated  ;  he  seems  to  have  had  misgivings 
that  he  had  wandered  into  a  wrong  path ;  and  his  life  of 
struggle  and  suffering  found  its  close  in  the  peaceful  seclusion 
of  Cluny,  whose  abbot,  Peter  the  Venei*able,  generously 
sheltered  and  pi'otected  his  unhappy  friend. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  St.  Bernard's  influ- 
ence as  a  thinker  was  mainly  of  a  negative  sort.  On  the 
contraiy,  this  last,  and  not  least  eloquent,  of  the  Fathers 
scarcely  ever  employed  his  penetrating  and  versatile  genius 
except  for  some  end  of  practical  edification.  Whether  he 
addresses  his  o^v^l  monks  at  Clair\'aux,  or  writes  to  Pope 
Eugeuius,  or  kiiidles  the  crusading  zeal  of  nations,  or  counsels 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  or  composes  Latin  hymns,  tho 
evident  aim  of  his  labours  is  always  to  enlighten,  animate,  and 
do  good  to  his  neighbour.  His  Latin  is  admirable ;  far 
superior  to  that  of  St.  Anselm  ;  and  the  charm  of  genius 
unites  with  the  halo  of  saiutlincss  in  giving  attractiveness  to 
his  writings. 
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9.  Scholasticism,  then,  made  what  we  may  call  a  false  start 
in  the  school  of  Bee  ;  its  true  commencement  dates  a  little 
later,  and  from  Paris.  Peter  Lombard,  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,  hit  upon  the  most  convenient  method  of  presenting 
theology  under  philosophical  forms.  The  data  of  religion — 
the  substance  of  reveal^  truth — he  took  from  tradition  ;  and 
reserved  to  philosophy  the  subordinate  office  of  presenting  it 
in  a  comiected  form,  of  deducing  inferences,  solving  difficulties, 
and  harmonising  apparent  discrepancies.  The  Book  of  Sentences, 
which  appeared  in  1151,  is  a  complete  body  of  theology  in  four 
books.  It  commences  with  God — His  being  and  attributes  ; — 
then  treats  of  the  Creation,  first  of  angels,  then  of  man  ;  of 
the  Fall,  and  original  and  actual  sin.  In  the  third  book  it 
treats  of  the  remedy  of  the  Fall — the  Incarnation,  of  the 
theological  virtues,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  the 
fourth  of  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  state  of  the  blessed.  All  these  doctrines 
are  given  in  the  form  of  *  sentences,'  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  sentences  are  interspersed  witli 
numerous  *  qua?stiones,'  in  which  the  author  proposes  and 
attempts  to  solve  any  difficulties  that  may  arise.  The  con- 
veniences of  this  plan  are  manifest,  and  it  was  at  once  adopted. 
Alexander  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Bonaventure,  and 
8t.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  thirteenth  century — Duns  Scotus, 
and  William  of  Occam  in  the  fourteenth — whatever  may  be 
their  ditferences,  agree  in  treating  theology  as  a  whole,  in 
seeking  its  data  from  authority,  not  from  speculation,  and  in 
confining  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  special  questions. 
Extraneous  impulses  were  not  wanting.  The  metaphysical 
and  ethical  works  of  Aristotle  became  known  in  the  West 
about  this  period,  chiefly  through  the  commentaries  of  the 
celebrated  Spanish  Arab  Averrhoes  (1120-1198),  and  power- 
fully stimulated  the  speculative  genius  of  the  schoolmen. 
But  the  admiration  of  the  Greek  philosopher  degenerated  into 
an  extiuvaganee,  and  his  authority  was  at  last  consideixnl 
infallibh  in  the  schools.  It  was  as  if  the  age,  in  its  honxir  of 
losing  its  way,  would  have  a  sheet  anchor  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  soul,  and  chain  the  progressive  intellect  of  man  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  because  the  unchanging  interests 
of  the  soul  demanded  fixity  and  certainty  in  the  eternal  Gospel. 
So  it  ever  is,  that  a  true  and  valuable  principle,  once  found,  is 
sure  to  be  strained  in  the  application. 

10.  The  scholastic  method,  having  thus  taken  its  rise  in 
Paris,  soon  spread  to  England,  and  was  prosecuted  there  with 
equal  ardour.      Some  of  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen  were 
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British-bom,  altliough  they  reaped  their  highest  honours,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  abroad.  Alexander  Hales, 
Uie  Irrefragable,  the  master  of  St.  Bonaventure,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  important  commentary  on  the  work  of  Peter 
Lombard,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1245.  Duns  Scotus,  the  subtle 
doctor,  whose  birthplace,  and  even  the  date  of  whose  death, 
are  not  certainly  known,  but  who  was,  at  any  rate,  a  native 
of  the  British  Isles,  after  lecturing  at  Paris  with  extraordinary 
success,  is  said  to  have  died  at  Bologna  in  1308.  William  of 
Occam,  styled  the  Invincible,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
manhood  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  in  Germany,  and  died 
there  in  the  year  1347.  In  the  great  struggle  then  proceeding 
between  imperial  and  papal  claims,  Occam  sided  with  the 
Emperors.  He  was  also  in  his  day  the  head  of  the  school  of 
the  Nominalists,  a  section  of  the  schoolmen  which  maintained 
that  our  abstract  ideas  had  no  realities  corresponding  to  them 
in  external  existence,  but  merely  corresponded  in  thought  to 
universal  terms  in  language,  that  is  to  generalised  expressions, 
arrived  at  by  the  abstraction  of  differences. 

Walter  Barley,  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  (far  the  most 
distiDguished  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  through  all  the  fourteenth 
century)  in  1305,  cultivated  the  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics  with 
great  assiduity,  being  an  opponent  of  the  Scotists.  Six  or  seven  of  his 
works  were  printed,  chiefly  abroad,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 


HiBtorians  and  ChroniclerB. 

11.  The  great  intellectual  movement  which  we  have  been 
describing  expended  its  force  chiefly  on  questions  of  theology 
and  philosophy ;  but  it  also  caused  other  subjects  to  be  treated 
more  intelligently  and  studied  more  earnestly.  A  great  number 
of  historians  and  chroniclers  flourished  in  England  during  this 
period.  All  of  these  were  ecclesiastics,  most  of  them  monks ; 
and  all  wrote  in  the  Latin  language.  With  the  exception  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  Hanulph  Higden,  they 
all  confined  tjiemselves  to  recording  the  succession  of  events  in 
their  own  country.  There  is  no  occasion  to  seek  out  motives 
and  particular  inducements  impelling  the  learned  of  any 
country  to  historical  composition.  All  men  are  eager  to  know 
the  past ;  to  hear  about  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  ;  to 
take  their  bearings,  as  it  were,  from  the  elevation  to  which 
history  raises  them,  and  from  a  survey  of  the  road  along  which 
their  nation,  or  race,  or  class,  have  come,  deduce  more  trust- 
worthy conclusions  as  to  the  unknown  future  which  lies  before 
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them.  If,  however,  in  re^rd  to  the  principal  writers,  any 
special  reasons  must  ]>e  given,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  his  contemporary,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  took  as  their  literary  model  the  Venerable  Bede, 
the  father  of  modem  history  in  the  West ;  that  Richard  the 
Canon  records  witli  natural  complacency  the  chivalrous  adven- 
tures of  King  Ricliard,  in  whose  train  lie  visited  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  the  third  Crusade ;  and  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  Caradoc,  when  clothing  in  a  grave  historic  dress  the 
floating  fictions  which  had  come  down  the  stream  of  their 
popular  poetry,  may  have  thought  to  indemidfy  their  Welsh 
countrymen  for  recent  defeat  and  present  inferiority,  by 
telling  them  of  the  imaginary  victories  of  Arthur  over  Saxon 
hosts. 

Some  account  must  be  given  of  the  chief  historians  or 
chroniclers  in  each  century  of  our  period.  The  twelfth  century 
is  the  richest ;  then  flourished  Eadmer,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, Ortlericus  Vitalis,  Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli,  Symeon  of 
Durham,  Florence  of  Worcester,  St.  Ailred,  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Bene<lictus  Abbas,  Ralph  de 
Diceto,  and  Roger  de  Hoveden.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  leading  names  are  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  Matthew 
Paris ;  in  the  fourteenth,  Nicholas  Trivet,  and  Ranulph 
Higden. 

1 2.  Eadmer,  the  faithful  and  trusted  follower  of  St.  Anselm, 
wrote  a  chronicle  to  which  he  gave  the  name  HiHtoria  Novornw^ 
terminating  in  1122.  For  the  reigns  of-  the  two  sons  of  the 
Conqueror  it  is  the  most  valuable  work  that  we  possess ;  it 
was  printed  by  Selden  in  1623. 

13.  The  chronicle  of  Ingulfus,  with  its  various  continua- 
tions, extends  from  about  650  to  1486.  It  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  history  of  Croyland,  an  abbey  founded  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  at  the  place  where  had 
stood  the  cell  of  his  friend  and  confessor,  St.  Guthlac  the  an- 
chorite. Ingulfus  was  abbot  from  1075  to  1109,  but  the  part 
of  the  chronicle  which  he  wrote  ends  in  1090.  The  first  con- 
tinuation was  by  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  Bath,  who  died 
at  a  gi*eat  age  al>out  the  year  1198;  a  letter  to  him  from  the 
abbot,  Henry  de  Longchamp,  asking  him  to  undertake  the 
work,  with  his  reply,  in  which  he  explicitly  states  his  purpose 
of  continuing  the  work  of  Ingulfus,  are  still  extant.  But 
nearly  all  the  chai-ters  and  deeds  of  grant,  in  which  the 
chronicle  abounds,  are  spurious. 

No  ancient  MS.  of  this  Chronicle  exists,  and  the  many  spurious  or 
dubious  passages  in  it  have  thrown  an  air  of  unvcracity  over  the  whole. 
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When  we  are  t4jW  (hat  Ingulf  attended  lectures  on  Aristotle  at  Oxford 
before  the  CJonquest,  and  that  *  brother  Terricus,'  about  llOUi  lectured 
at  Cambridge  '  according  to  the  Introductions  of  Averroes/  who  was  not 
bom  till  many  years  later,  we  see  that  the  hand  of  the  interpolator  has 
been  busy,  llcnce  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  {Quurt.  Hev.  vol.  M)  concludes 
the  book  to  be  'a  historical  novel,'  •  a  monkish  forgery  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century;*  and  Mr.  Freeman  {Airrm.  Conq.  iv.  600) 
appears  to  take  the  same  view.  Still,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book 
which  one  feels  certain  is  genuine ;  but  for  the  want  of  any  ancient 
t€xt  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  distinguish  the  true  metal  from  the 
base.  Mr.  Riley's  view  (Introd.  ed.  Bohn,  p.  xii.)  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  truth.  '  Finding  among  their  archives  a  chronicle  of  the 
convent  from  the  earliest  times  (said  to  have  been  com|x>sed  by  the 
Sempects*  by  order  of  Abbot  Turketul  [the  second  founder  of  the 
abbey  aft«r  its  destruction  by  the  Danes]),  the  monks  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  their  fictitious  charters,  added  to  it  the  histories  which  had 
been  written  by  Egelric  •  (Torketul's  nephew)  and  Ingulf,  had  the 
whole  copied  afresh,  and  deposited  the  MS.  in  the  sacristy  as  corrobo* 
rative  proof  of  their  title  to  their  lands.'  This  was  done,  Mr.  Riley 
thinkp,  about  1415,  and  the  charters  foiled  about  the  same  time,  (^ee 
Gough*s  Hittory  of  Croylandy  and  ArchaoL  Journal ,  xix.  32.) 

14.  William  of  Halmesbtiry,  a  monk  in  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  that  name,  founded  by  the  Irish  St.  Maidulf  in  the 
seventh  century,  dedicated  his  lliattoria  Regnvi  Angliai  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  the 
chief  patron  of  literature  in  those  times.  He  congratulates 
himself  on  being  the  *  first  who,  since  Beda,  has  arranged  a 
continuous  history  of  the  English.'  Being,  as  he  tells  us,  of 
Norman  descent  by  one  parent,  and  of  Saxon  by  the  other,  he 
writes  of  the  actions  of  both  impartially.  Cei-tain  modem 
historians  have,  perhaps,  made  too  much  of  tlie  alienation 
caused  between  Saxon  and  Norman  by  the  difference  of  race. 
The  English  knew  that  William  of  Normandy  professed  to 
have  as  good  a  title  to  the  crown  as  Harold  ;  it  was  chiefly 
the  unjust  laws,  not  the  persons,  of  him  and  his  sons,  to  which 
they  had  a  rooted  objection  ;  and  it  was  as  the  *  tyrants  of 
their  fields,'  not  as  Normans,  that  they  detested  his  followers. 
Malmesbury  himself,  though  half  Norman,  evidently  regai-ds 
himself  as  a  thorough  Englishman  ;  the  history  of  England, 
from  the  landing  of  llengist  and  llorsa,  is  his  history.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  lias  a  special  devotion  to  Dunstsoi,  a  Saxon 
saint ;  and  even  the  Saxon  chronicler  can  freely  praise  the 
Norman  abbot  of  Peterborougli,  if  he  is  a  man  of  worth  and 
stands  up  for  the  rights  of  the  monastery.  Malmesbury's 
history  comes  down  to  the  year  1142 ; — he  is  supposed  to  have 

'  The  f cmpects  of  CroyUnd  ((fu^iroiitTol,  lit.  play-fellows)  were  a  few  of 
tlw  ol  lest  TOomLS  who  had  a  share  ia  the  government  of  the  monastery. 
*  Egelric'i  nnrrative  was  incorporated  by  Ingulf  in  hia  own  work« 
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died  soon  afterwards.  Besides  writing  the  history  of  the 
English  kings,  he  also  compiled  an  account  of  the  English 
bishops, — De  Gestis  Pontijicum^ — composed  a  history  of  Glas- 
tonbury abbey,  and  biographies  of  St.  Aldhelm  and  other 
saints,  and  left  behind  him  various  other  works,  of  which 
some  are  still  in  MS.,  while  several  are  not  now  known  to 
exist. 

15.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  though  his  father  was  a  native  of 
Orleans,  and  he  himself  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Normandy,  speaks  of  himself  as  *  an  Englishman'  (Bk.  v.  ch.'  1). 
His  father  Odelirius,  a  clerk,  and  a  member  of  the  household 
of  Roger  of  Montgomeri,  accompanied  his  lord  to  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  He  seems  to  have  married  an 
Englishwoman,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Orderic  (bom  in 
1075),  Everard,  and  Benedict.  His  wife  died,  and  Odelirius 
soon  afterwards  resolved  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  own 
life,  as  well  as  two  of  his  sons,  to  the  service  of  God.  With 
Benedict,  he  took  the  monastic  habit  in  a  convent  founded  on 
his  own  land  near  Shrewsbury  ;  Orderic,  when  but  a  boy  ten 
years  old,  was  given  over  to  the  monks  of  St.  Evroult  in  Nor- 
mandy. Writing  some  fifty-five  years  afterwards,  the  historian 
says  :  *  Wherefore,  O  glorious  God,  who  badest  Abraham  to 
depart  from  his  own  land  and  his  father's  house,  and  the 
society  of  his  kinsmen,  thou  didst  put  it  into  the  heart  of  my 
father  Odelirius  to  sepaiute  me  entirely  from  himself,  and 
devote  me,  in  body  and  soul,  to  thee.  He  therefore,  amidst 
floods  of  tears,  delivered  me,  also  weeping  bitterly,  to  the 
monk  Reynold,  and,  sending  me  into  exile  for  the  love  of  tliee, 
never  saw  me  afterwards.  Being  then  a  young  lK>y,  it  was 
not  for  me  to  oppose  my  father's  will ;  and  he  promised  me,  for 
his  part,  that  if  I  l^ecame  a  monk  I  should  partake  with  the 
Innocents  the  joys  of  Paradise.  ...  I  was  ten  years  old  when 
I  crossed  the  British  sea,  and  arrived  in  Normandy,  an  exOe, 
unknowTi  to  all,  and  knowing  no  one.  Like  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
I  heard  a  language  to  which  I  was  an  utter  stranger.  But, 
supported  by  thy  merciful  goodness,  I  found  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  attention  amongst  these  foreigners.' 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Oixleric,  though  extremely 
desultory,  is  of  great  value  for  the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the 
state  of  society  in  Normandy  both  before  and  after  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  in  thirteen  books.  The  first  two  treat 
of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and 
bring  down  the  successions  of  secular  princes  and  Roman 
pontiffs  from  the  Christian  era  to  1141  or  1142.  The  five 
books  which  follow  treat  of  all  sorts  of  things ;  the  life  of  St. 
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Evroult ;  the  history  of  his  monastery ;  the  lands  which  it  pos- 
sessed ;  the  history  of  religion  in  Normandy  from  the  time  when 
t  was  first  planted  there ;  the  story  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
translation  <^  his  relics :  the  careers  of  Hildebrand  and  Robert 
[jriiisoard ;  a  short  sketch  of  French  history,  and  many  other 
natters,  terminating  with  a  description  of  the  death  and  funeral 
)f  William  the  Conqueror  in  1187.  The  remaining  six  books 
»rry  on  the  history  of  events  in  England  and  Normandy,  with 
x>lerable  regularity,  from  that  date  to  1141. 

16.  Oeoffirey  of  Moninoiltll,  author  of  the  famous  Hutoria 
Britonum,  was  a  Welshman,  as  his  name  implies,  and  was  raised 
n  1152  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  He  also  dedicated  his 
listoiy  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  It  professes  to  be  a 
translation  of  *a  very  ancient  lx)ok  in  the  British  tongue,' 
(>rought  out  of  Brittany  by  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in 
srhich  the  actions  of  all  the  kings  of  Britain  were  related,  from . 
the  Trojan  Brutus  *  down  to  Cadwallader,  the  son  of  Cadwallo.' 
N'othing  further  is  known  of  this  *  very  ancient  book,'  and  not 
i  single  page  of  the  history  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 
Wliat  amount  of  truth  may  1)0  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of 
^Isehood  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  But  the  book 
must  ever  possess  an  abiding  literary  interest,  because,  like 
the  pretended  history  of  Charlemagne  by  Archbishop  Turpin, 
it  furnished  a  rich  mine  of  materials  to  the  romance  writers, 
yi  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  It  is  to  Geoffrey's 
irdent  Welsh  nationality,  and  disregard  of  historic  precision, 
that  we  owe  the  raw  material  of  the  undying  story  of  Arthur 
uid  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Alfred  of  Beverley,  treasurer  of  the  great  church  there,  having  after 
I  long  search  obtained  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  the  HUtoria  Britonnmt  and 
aot  being  rich  enough  to  pay  for  a  transcript  of  it,  copied  out  a  nunlber 
>f  passages,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  <  Deflorationes  Galf  ridi,*  and 
Mit  of  these,  and  many  other  works,  compiled  a  small  volume  of  Annals, 
extending  from  the  fabulous  Brutus  to  1129.  This  work  was  published 
by  Heame  in  1716. 

17.  Symeon,  a  monk  of  Durham,  the  great  monastery 
which  had  arisen  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  on  a 
steep  jutting  hill  enfolded  in  a  bend  of  the  Wear,  to  guai-d  the 
sacml  deposit  of  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindis- 
hme,  wrote,  about  1105,  a  Historia  Dunelmensis  Ecchsice,  in 
which,  after  telling  of  the  rise  and  early  fortunes  of  Lindis- 
EArbe,  founded  by  St.  Oswald  in  the  seventh  century,  and  of 
the  wonderful  life  of  Cuthbert  the  sixth  bishop,  he  described 
the  straits  to  which  the  monks  were  brought  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Danes,  their  wandering  from  place  to  place  for  several 
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ycjirs  witli  the  body  of  the  saint,  their  settling  for  a  hundnxl 
years  at  Chester-le-Street,  and  final  establishment  at  Durham. 
From  this  point  he  continued  the  narrative  for  a])out  a  hundred 
years,  making  it  close  in  1096.  This  history  was  first  printed 
by  Sir  Roger  Twysden  {Decern  Scriptores,  1652) ;  and  in  the 
critical  introduction,  which  was  furnished  by  Selden,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  Symeon, 
but  was  probably  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham.  But  a  dissertation 
by  INTr.  Rud,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  llistorin  published 
in  1732,  proved  the  utter  futility  of  Selden's  arguments. 

Symeon  also  wrote  a  chronicle,  Uwtoria  Re4jn.m  Anf/hrnni 
et  DaconnHy  which  commences  at  the  point  where  Beda's 
history  ends,  and,  using  Asser  freely,  and  largely  appropriating 
the  work  of  Florence,  then  recently  published,  ends  in  1129. 
For  northern  affairs  he  is  often  a  valuable  and  original 
authority.* 

This  second  history  of  Symeon  was  continued  for  twenty- 
five  years  by  John  of  Hexham.  To  the  same  monastery 
l)elonged  Bichaxd  of  Hexham,  prior,  from  whom  we  have 
two  valuable  works,  one  giving  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Hexham  the  other  on  the  *  Acts  of  Stephen  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard.'  (See  7^he  Prian/  of  llexJiam,  edited  by  Mr. 
Riiine  for  the  SuH.  Soc.) 

18.  Florence,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  taking  for  the  founda- 
tion of  his  work  the  voluminous  annals  of  the  Irish  monk, 
Marianus  Scotus,  composed  the  Chronicle  which  bears  his  name, 
commencing  with  the  Creation  and  terminating  in  1117,  the 
year  before  the  author^s  death.  This  work,  in  all  the  early 
portion,  is  substantially  taken  from  Beda,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,, 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  but  as  Florence  approaches  his  owni 
time  he  becomes  really  valuable,  preserving  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  many  facts,  especially  in  relation  to  Worcester  and  the  parts 
adjoining,  including  Wales,  which  no  other  writer  mentions. 
His  lists  of  Saxon  kings  and  bishops  are  also  for  the  most  part 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  groat  value,  since  they  arc  derived 
from  sources,  some  of  which  arc  unknown  and  inaccessible. 
Another  monk  of  Worcester,  named  John,  took  up  the  work 
where  Florence  left  it,  and  continued  the  annals  to  the  year 
1141.  This  John  has,  under  the  year  1118,  the  following  entry ; 
it  is  the  one  gleam  of  light  but  for  which  Florence  of  Worcester 
would  be  to  us  a  bare  name : — *  Dom  Florence,  the  monk  of 
Worcester,  died  on  the  nones  of  July.  His  keen  intelligence 
and  perseverance  in  studious  toil  have  rendered  this  Chi-oniclc 
of  Chronicles  pre-eminent  above  all  others. 

1  The  works  of  Symeon,  edited  by  the  author,  are  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  the  Kolls  series. 
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Corpus  terra  tcgit,  spiritns  astra  petit. 

Quo  cemendo  Deum  cum  Sanctis  regnct  in  acvum.' 

A  second  continuation,  made  quite  independently,  by  two 
monks  of  Bury  St.  iklmunds,  brings  down  the  narrative  of 
events  to  1295,  with  a  gap,  however,  from  1141  to  1152. 

18a.  St.  Ailred  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  Life  of  Edward 
the  Confes.sor,  an  account  of  tlie  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and 
the  singular  narrative  of  the  Nun  of  Watton.  He  is  also  Ix)- 
lieved  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  tlie  Saints  of  Hexham, 
printed  by  Mr.  Raine  in  the  Surtees  work  on  Hexham. 

1 9.  Of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  personally,  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  but  his  tendencies  and  qualifications  as  a  wiiter  may 
lie  well  judged  of  from  the  Chronicley  extending  to  the  death  of 
Stephen,  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, which  was  then  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Bishop  Alexander,  who  held  the  see  next  before  the  gi*eat 
and  noble  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  with  the  incidents  of  whose 
life  one  of  the  recent  publications  of  the  Rolls  series  has  made 
us  familiar.  Henry  is  rhetorical  and  sometimes  diffuse ;  he  has 
at  the  same  time  the  tastes  of  an  antiquary,  and  the  heart  of  a 
thorough  Englishman  ;  he  delights  in  those  old  Saxon  chronicles 
and  poems  which  the  polished  Latinists  of  the  twelfth  century 
generally  regarded  as  beneath  their  notice,  and  he  actually  took 
the  trouble  to  translate  into  Latin  prose  the  war- song  on  the 
battle  of  Brunanburgh,  whicli  he  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 

20.  The  chronicle  which  passes  under  the  name  of  *  Bene- 
dictns  Abbas,'  i.e.  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Peterborough  between 
1177  and  1193, — a  record  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I. — has  been  conjectured  l)y 
the  latest  editor.  Professor  Stubbs,  to  1^  the  work  of  Richard 
Fitzneal,  treasurer  to  Henry  II.,  the  author  of  the  treatise 
Dialof/tts  de  Scaccario,  It  certainly  was  not  written  by  Bene- 
d ictus,  for  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  its  having  been  tran- 
sci-ihed  by  his  ortler. 

21.  The  chronicle  of  William  of  Newbury  (calletl  also 
Xeubrigensis  and  Gulielmus  Parvus)  relates  to  the  same  reigns, 
and  tenninates  in  1 197.  It  is  in  five  books ;  the  first  of  which, 
after  briefly  retracing  the  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  treats 
of  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  the  second  and  third  deal  with  the 
times  of  Henry  II. ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  with  those  of 
Richard  I.  William  was  a  monk  of  some  enlightenment ;  he 
protests  in  his  preface  against  the  practice  of  muddling  history 
and  mythology  together,  after  the  fashion  which  had  been  set 
\iy  GeofTrey  of  Monmouth. 

22.  Balph  de  Siceto,  Peap  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  is  the 
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autlior  of  an  important  chronicle  called  Ijnoffines  Historiantm^ 
extending  from  1147  to  1 202,  about  which  year  he  died,  and 
also  of  an  historical  abridgment  called  AhhreviatioJies  Chrom- 
contm.  In  his  later  years  Ralph  was  a  friend  of  Walter  Map, 
a  canon  of  the  same  cathedraL 

Gcrvase  of  Canterbury,  a  monk  of  the  great  monastery  of  Christ 
Church  in  that  city,  was  professed  in  1163.  He  commenced  as  a  writer 
by  composing  several  tracts  on  the  quarrel  which  broke  out  between 
Archbishop  Baldwin  and  the  convent  in  1185.  About  1188  he  began  to 
write  the  important  chronicle  which  bears  his  name;  starting  from  the 
burning  down  of  the  monastery  in  1174,  and  stopping  at  the  death  of 
Richanl  in  1199.  In  another  historical  work,  the  Gesta  JReffum,  lie 
abridges  the  story  of  the  British  kings  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
continues  the  narrative  to  1210.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  curious 
topog^phical  work,  Mappa  Mundi^  and  of  a  series  of  lives  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  Actu$  Pontificum,  from  8t  Aogustin  to  Hubert, 
who  died  in  1205.  (See  Bolls  edition  of  his  works,  and  the  prefaces  by 
Professor  Stubbs.) 

23.  Oiraldos  de  Barri,  sumamed  Cambrensis  to  mark  his 
nationality,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  stirring  spirits 
produced  in  a  remarkable  century.     Bom  in  1147,  the  child 
of  William  de  Barri,  a  powerful  Norman  baron  of  Pembroke- 
shire, and  a  Welsh  lady  of  royal  descent,  Giraldus  united  in 
himself,  in  a  notable  degree,  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  either 
race ;  he  was  energetic,  proud,  and  grasping  with  the  Norman ; 
imaginative,  genial,  vain,  and  flighty  with  the  Celt.     He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Paris,  whence  he 
returned  to  Wales  in  1172,  and,  as  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock, 
discharged  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ability  the  duties  of  a 
vigilant  pastor  of  souls.     His  uncle,  who  was  Bishop  of  St 
David's,  died  in  1 1 76,  and  the  chapter  elected  Giraldus  to  the 
vacant  see,  but  Henry  II.,  to  whom  his  Welsli  connection  and 
sympathies  were  no  i-ecommendation,  insisted  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  safer  man.     The  king,  however,  than  whom  none 
could  better  recognise  or  gauge  the  worth  of  a  man  of  capacity, 
employed  Giraldus  on  several  missions  of  importance.     He  sent 
him,  in  1185,  in  the  train  of  his  son  John  to  Ireland,  where  he 
stayed  about  a  year,  and  it  is  to  this  visit  that  we  owe  two  works 
of  the  greatest  historical  and  antiquarian  value,  the  Topographia 
HibernicPy  and  the  Vatichialis  Expiigtuxiionis  Historia,  under 
which  strange  name  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow  and 
his  followers  is  graphically  and  minutely  described.     He  was 
again  employed  by  the  king  in  1188  to  preach  the  crusade  in 
Wales,  in  company  with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  his  well- 
known  Ithieraritim  Camhrioi  was  the  literary  result  of   his 
labours  on  this  occasion,  which  were  also  highly  successful  in 
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regard  to  their  immediate  object,  for  the  fervid  eloquence  of 
Giraldus  was  exactly  calculated  to  touch  the  hearts  of  his  sus- 
ceptible countr3aiieii.     Again,  in  1198,  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  see  of  St.  David's,  and  the  canons  again  nominated  Giral- 
dus.    But  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  probably  knew  of 
his  design,  if  elected,  to  claim  metropolitan  rights  for  the  see  of 
St.  David's^  resolutely  opposed  their  choice.    A  furious  struggle 
ensued,  the  steps  of  which  are  detailed,  partly  in  Giraldus's 
autobiography,  the  work  entitled  De  Rebus  a  se  Geatis,  partly 
in  his  historico- legal  treatise  on  the  see  of  St.  David's,  De  Jure  et 
JSt/itu  Menevensis  Ecclesice,    He  visited  Rome  more  than  once, 
and  had  repeated  interviews  with  Innocent  III.,  the  master- 
mind of  Christendom  in  that  age ;  but,  after  all,  the  Archbishop 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  another  man  was  appointed.  After 
this  great  disappointment  we  hear  little  more  of  our  fiery  friend, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  some  eighteen  years  longer,  in  retire- 
ment, but  in  easy  circumstances,  dying  about  the  year  1217.^ 

24.  Bog^r  de  Hoveden,  one  of  the  many  ornaments  of  the 
great  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  a  churchman  devoted  to  legal  and 
technical  studies,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  king's  clerks  or 
secretaries.  Thus  is  explained  the  manner  in  which  his  AnriaJs 
are  encumbered  with  copies  of  charters,  letters,  bulls,  briefs,  and 
other  documents.  Being  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  he  naturally 
treats  with  somewhat  disproportionate  fulness  the  affairs  of 
the  northern  counties.  He  intended  his  history  to  form  in 
some  sense  a  continuation  of  that  of  Beda,  and  therefore  made 
it  commence  from  the  year  732,  carrying  it  down  to  1201,  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years  being  told  in  very  great  detail, 
so  as  to  form  one  half  of  the  entire  work. 

25.  Boger  of  Wcndover,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  Prior  of 
Belvoir  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1237,  left  behind  him  a 
chronicle  entitled  Flares  Ilistoriarnm,  which  is  considered  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  extending  from  the 
Creation  to  the  year  a.d.  447,  is  entirely  copied  from  older 
authors,  and  is  of  no  value.  The  second  part,  which  reaches 
to  about  the  year  1200,  is  in  the  main  copied  from  other 
chroniclers,  but  is  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  us 
many  extracts  from  lost  works.  The  third  part,  recording  the 
history  of  Roger's  own  times,  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  an 
original  authority. 

26.  Matthew  Paris,  also  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  wrote, 
under  the  title  of  Iliittoria  Major,  a  History  of  England,  com- 
mencing from  the  remotest  times,  and  coming  down  to  1259, 

1  See  Mr.  Brewcr'tt  excellent  Intruduct^o^  to  tlie  works  of  Giralduij,  edited 
by  him  for  the  RoUs  series  in  1861. 
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the  year  in  which  he  died.  It  was  long  believed  that  the 
entire  work  was  original,  but  it  has  been  lately  discovered  that 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  portion,  down  to  1235,  is  taken  from 
the  Flores  Ilistoriarum  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  So  far  as  it  is 
a  contemporary  authority,  thisl^ulky  work  has  always  l>eon 
considere<l  as  of  the  highest  value.  Allowance  must,  however, 
be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  a  monk  when  he  writes  of  the 
secular  clergy ;  perhaps  for  those  of  an  Englishman  when  he 
writes  of  the  coui*t  of  Rome.  With  the  Ilist^ria  Major  is 
printed  a  continuation  to  the  year  1272,  supposed  to  Ix^  by 
Rishanger.  Paris  also  wrote  the  Hx8t<yria  Miiior,  from  the 
Conquest  to  1253,  lately  printed  in  the  Rolls  series. 

27.  Thomas  Wikes,  said  by  Bale  to  have  been  an  Augus- 
tinian  canon  of  Oseney,  near  Oxford,  is  one  of  Gale's  Qninqmi 
Sci-iptores.  His  chronicle,  from  the  Conquest  down  to  1200, 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  events  ;  from  that  point  to  1280, 
where  he  breaks  off  suddenly,  he  is  very  full  and  interesting. 

John  of  Oxnead,  a  monk  of  the  mitred  abbey  of  St.  Benet 
Holme  in  Norfolk,  compiled  a  chroniple  (published  in  the  Rolls 
series)  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  1292. 

28.  William  Eishanger,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  wrote  a 
chronicle  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  should  serve  for  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Matthew  Paris ;  it  extends  from 
1259  to  1307. 

29.  Nicholas  Trivet,  a  Dominican,  and  Eanulph  Higden, 
a  monk  of  St.  Werburgh's,  in  Chester,  composed,  the  one  a  well- 
written  series  of  Annals,  extending  from  1 1 35  to  1 307,  the  other 
a  work  entitled  Poli/chro7iicon,  which  comes  down  to  1357. 

Tliis  was  the  standard  work  on  general  history  and 
geography  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  all  through 
the  hfteenth  century.  The  Latin  MSS.  of  it  are  prodigiously 
numerous.  No  doubt  Chaucer  made  use  of  it;  it  is  quoted  by 
writers  in  the  Wyclif  controversy,  *  and  Henry  of  Knyghton, 
writing  alx)ut  the  year  1400,  excerpts  largely  from  it.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  books,  of  which  the  lirst  is  a  sketch  of 
Universal  Geography,  taken  from  Pliny,  Solinus,  Beda,  tie, 
and  the  second  contains  a  summary  of  Universal  History  from 
the  Creation  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple.  Tlie 
entire  work  is  being  edited  by  Mr.  Babington  for  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  will  fill  many  volumes  of  the  series. 

30.  Many  chronicles,  giving  the  history  of  particular 
monasteries  or  dioceses,  and  assigning  to  political  events  only 
the  second  place  in  point  of  importance,  have  been  edited  in 
r^ent  years  for  the  Rolls  series.     Such  are  the  chronicles  of 

*  Fa9cicuU  ^izanhrum  (Rolls  series),  p.  256. 
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Abingdon,  St.  Albans,  Bermondsey,  Burton,  Canterbury, 
Dunstable,  Durham,  Evesham,  Gloucester,  Hyde,  Melsa  or 
Meaux  (an  abbey  in  Holdemess),  Oseney,  Tewkesbury,  Winton, 
and  Worcester.  Gale,  nearly  two  liundred  years  ago,  published 
the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  and  the  Annals  of  Margan,  Ramsay, 
and  Waverley.  There  are  treasures  in  these  ample  records 
which  as  yet  are  far  from  having  been  fully  utilised  by  English 
historians.  Among  such  compilations,  none  hitherto  has 
excited  a  wider  interest  than  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brake- 
lend  J  paraphrased  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
PaM  and  Present,  Jocelin  was  a  monk  of  the  great  monastery 
which  had  arisen  over  the  sacred  remains  of  the  East  Anglian 
king,  St.  Edmund,  slain  by  heathen  Danes  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  old  Beodricsworth  had  become  *  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,'  the  town  of  St.  Edmund  ;  the  abbey  was  richly  endowed  ; 
its  abbot  wore  the  mitre,  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Jocelin,  commencing  from 
the  year  (1173)  in  which  he  took  the  Benedictine  habit,  gives 
us  the  history  of  the  abbey,  interweaving  many  a  passage 
helping  to  bring  before  our  eyes,  as  they  stood  in  the  flesh. 
King  Richard  and  his  baser  brother,  down  to  1203.  Here  he 
abruptly  breaks  off,  for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
since  he  is  known  to  have  lived  some  years  longer,  and  to  have 
Vieen  almoner  of  the  convent  in  1211.  The  chief  interest  of 
tha  chronicle  lies  in  the  account  of  the  election  of  Abbot  Sam- 
son in  1182,  and  in  the  narrative,  so  forcibly  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  the 
success  with  which  that  strong,  just,  patient  ruler  gradually 
raised  out  of  a  confusion  and  indebtedness  which  seemed  in- 
extricable the  affairs  of  the  convent,  and  made  the  good  name 
of  St.  E<lmund  and  of  his  house  once  more  respected  through- 
out England. 

Law  and  Medicine :  other  Prose  Writings. 

31.  Early  in  our  period  the  study  of  laws  and  jurispinidence 
was  revived,  and  carried  on  with  the  eagerness  and  exclusive- 
ness  w^hich  are  incidental  to  revivals.  Up  to  the  twelfth 
century  the  Roman  law  had  been  known  either  by  tradition 
or  imperfect  copies.  But  the  Pisans,  when  they  took  Amalfi 
in  1 1 37,  are  said  *  to  have  discovered  an  entire  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian — the  work  in  which  (together  with  its 
sister  publications,  the  Codex  and  Institute)  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  l>y  the  orders  of  that  emperor  (al>out  the 
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year  534)  collected,  classified,  and  explained.  Copies  of  the 
treasure  were  soon  multiplied,  and  it  was  studied,  among 
others,  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  arranging  in  a  similar  way  what  may  be 
called  the  statutory  and  traditional  law  of  the  Chri^ian 
Church.  He  published,  in  1151,  under  the  name  of  Decretnnif 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  councils,  the  decrees  of  popes, 
and  the  maxims  of  the  more  ancient  Fathers,  all  which 
branches  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  Canon  Law. 
The  fame  of  Gratian  and  his  work  drew  students  to  Bologna 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  noted  schools  of  canonists  and 
civilians  (for  the  Roman,  or  civil,  was  studied  there  pari 
pas9u  with  the  canon  law)  grew  up  at  that  city.  English 
ecclesiastics  resorted  there  in  great  numbers,  and  imported  the 
legal  knowledge  thus  gained  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
their  own  country.  These  courts,  both  on  account  of  the 
greater  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  law  administered  in 
them,  and  as  less  open  to  be  tampered  with  by  royal  or  aristo- 
c  ratic  influences,  were  much  resoi'ted  to  by  the  laity  in  pre- 
ference to  the  temporal  or  common  law  courts.  They  were 
consequently  the  object  of  keen  ill-will  among  the  lawyers, 
and  of  jealousy  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  But 
they  seem  to  have  had  this  good  effect,  if  no  other — that  their 
rivalry  stimulated  fche  lawyers  to  polish,  digest,  and  present  in 
a  rational  and  consistent  fonn,  the  ancient  common  law  of  the 
land,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  stood  its  ground  against 
its  twin  foreign  rivals.  Hence  arose,  iiear  the  end  of  tlie 
twelfth  century,  the  work  of  chief  justiciary  Banulf  de 
Olanville,  On  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Enyland^^  the  earliest 
extant  treatise  upon  English  law.  The  well-known  work  of 
Bracton,  bearing  the  same  title,  was  written  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

32.  The  chief  seat  of  medical  science  during  this  period  was 
the  University  of  Salerno  in  Italy.  This  university  was  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  founded  a 
college  in  it.  It  was  known  as  *  the  city  or  commonwealth  of 
Hippocrates  *  (civitas  Hippociutica),  and  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  reputation  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  early  in  which  the 
Schola  Salernitana,  a  learned  poem  in  leonine,  i.e.  riming 
Latin  verses,  on  the  mode  of  preserving  health,  was  composed 
and  published.  In  1225  the  University  received  from  the 
Emperor,  Frederick  II.,  the  exclusive  right  of  granting  medical 
degrees  in  his  dominions.  Like  all  other  sciences  at  this 
period,  medicine  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the 
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Arabians,  for  profiting  by  which,  Salerno,  from  its  position  on 
the  Mediterranean,  was  singularly  well  fitted. 

33.  Jolm  of  Salisbury,  bom  about  1120,  passed  fifteen 
years  of  his  youth  and  manliood  in  studying  and  teaching  in 
France.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la 
Porr^  the  Englishman  Robert  PuUus,  Alberic  of  Rheims, 
Robert  of  Melun,  and  the  great  grammarian  William  of 
Conches.  In  1151  he  was  made  secretary  to  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  continued  to  hold  the  same  ofiice 
under  Thomas  k  Becket.  With  his  archbishop  he  shared  the 
hardships  of  exile,  and  returning  with  him  to  England  in 
1170,  was  present  at  the  murder  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  ; 
one  account  says  that  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  martyr's 
blood.  In  1176  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Chartres,  where 
he  died  in  1180.  His  works  are  miscellaneous  in  their  con- 
tents, and  seem  to  proceed  upon  no  well-defined  general  plan. 
The  Policraticus  de  Niigis  Ctcrialucm  et  Vestigiia  Philoso- 
phorum,  addressed  to  Becket,  then  chancellor,  was  completed  in 
1159.  The  *  frivolities  of  the  courtiers,'  by  wliich  he  means 
all  that  Bunyan  would  describe  as  merchandise  in  the  markets 
of  the  city  of  Vanity,  are  examined  and  censured.  By  the 
*  footsteps  of  the  philosophers '  are  meant  those  philosophical 
doctrines,  (chiefly  those  thought  out  and  propounded  by  the 
clergy,  in  whom  John  sees  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  only 
effectual  check  on  the  aberrations  of  mankind),  which  were 
worthy  to  be  generally  received  and  followed.  The  style  of 
this  work  deserves  to  be  called  pure  and  polished,  when  we 
consider  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  A  treatise  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  entitled  Entheiicua  de  Dogmate  Philoaophonmiy  has 
much  the  same  argument  as  the  Policraticus.  The  Metalogictcs, 
composed  about  1160,  is  a  prose  treatise  in  six  books,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright,  *  contains  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  scholastic  philosophy  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  furnishes  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  sects 
by  one  who  had  lived  and  studied  in  their  society.'  John  also 
wrote  a  life  of  St.  Anselm  and  a  brief  memoir  of  Thomas  k 
Becket,  besides  a  fragment  called  De  Sepieni  Septenis  and  a 
few  other  short  pieces.  In  the  twentieth  volume  of  Pertz, 
there  is  a  fragment  of  contemporary  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
Historia  Pontificalis,  which  is  now  generally  attributed  to  liim. 
(See  the  excellent  work,  Johannes  Saresberwnsis,  by  Schaar- 
schmidt,  Leipzig,  1862.) 

34.  GeoJQSrey  Vinsauf's  Itineraritun  Regis  Anglorum 
Richardi  et  alionnn  in  terram  Hierosolymorum  (prijited  by 
Gale  in  1687)  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  third  crusade,  from 
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the  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  As  such,  it  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  value.  It  may  be  said  to  close  with  Richard's  de- 
parture from  Palestine  ;  a  few  lines  suffice  the  author  to  de- 
scribe, by  way  of  brief  allusion,  the  king's  captivity,  redemption, 
return,  and  reappearance  in  France.  The  work  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  1197  or  1198.  In  assigning  it  to  Vinsauf, 
Gale  thought  himself  justified  by  the  heading  of  a  nearly  con- 
temporary MS.  of  the  work,  preserved  at  Cambridge.  But 
Professor  Stubbs,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ithierarium  prepared 
for  the  Rolls  series,  has  shown  cause  for  believing  pretty  con- 
fidently that  Vinsauf  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it 
was  the  work  of  one  Richard,  canon  and  prior  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  London. 

35.  Walter  Map,  writing  of  himself,  says,  *  qui  marchio 
sum  Wallensibus  ; '  he  was  probably  a  native  of  Herefordshire 
or  Gloucestershii*e,  but  of  Welsh  extraction,  for  Map  or  Mab  is 
Welsh  for  *  son  ; '  *  Mabinogion,'  *  tales  for  children.'  He 
pursued  his  studies  under  Girard  la  Pucelle  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  His  masterly  intellect  and  his  wit  recommended 
him  to  Henry  II.,  who  employed  him  on  several  important 
missions,  and  made  him  one  of  his  itinerant  justices. 
Giraldus  do  Barri  (from  whose  Specuhtm  Ecclemae  almost  all 
that  is  known  of  Walter  Map  is  derived)  tells  us  that  he  was 
for  many  years  the  parson  of  Westburj',  near  Bristol,  and 
had  a  stift*  contest  with  a  neighbouring  Cistercian  convent,  to 
protect  from  tliem  the  immunities  and  property  of  his  benefice, 
lie  had  no  love  therefore  for  the  white  habit  of  that  order ; 
and  when  the  king  was  once  sending  him  out  on  circuit, 
and  charging  him  to  deal  equal  justice  to  all  men.  Map  quietly 
replied,  *  Except  Jews  and  white  monks.'  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
o.ice  asked  him  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  Welsh, 
to  which  Map  replied  in  his  own  dry  way  by  telling  a  good 
story.  In  1 1 76  he  was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  twenty 
years  later  he  became  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  That  he  had 
much  to  do  with  extending  and  improving  the  organisation  of 
the  infant  university,  may  be  reasonably  surmised.  Nothing 
later  is  recorded  of  him  ;  but  we  know  from  Giraldus  s  Ex- 
pvgnatio  JlibeniicH  that  he  was  dead  in  1209. 

Of  his  prose  writings  in  French  we  shall  speak  presently  ; 
in  Latin,  he  is  the  author  of  De  Niujis  Curialium^  a  gossiping 
book,  in  live  *  distinctions,'  on  the  history  of  the  Englisli 
(Jourt,  and  the  employments  of  the  courtiei-s.  It  is  a  discon- 
nectecl  record  of  his  experiences  of  life  as  a  courtier,  and  was 
evidently  written  at  odd  times  during  the  course  of  many 
years.     A  passage  in  the  first  distinction  pathetically  liewails 
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lio  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  which  happened 
I  1187.  Besides  a  history  of  the  court,  from  William  Rufus 
J  Henry  II.,  the  book  contains  accounts  of  modern  heretics 
nd  recent  miracles,  a  collection  of  fairy  legends  or  *  appari- 
lones  fantasticae,'  the  dissuasion  against  marriage  addressed 
y  Valerius  to  Rutinus  the  philosopher,  and  tales,  dealing 
luch  in  tlie  marvellous,  about  various  persons.  The  work 
ras  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Wriglit  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1850. 

A  book  of  a  similar  character,  ia  which  the  author  describes  a 
isit  which  he  made  to  London,  is  the  OHa  Iviperialia  of  Gervasc  of 
'ilbury,  written  about  1211,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Otho  IV. 
lervase,  having  passed  his  youth  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  entered  the  im- 
crial  service,  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and 
larricd  a  kinswoman  of  the  archbishop  of  that  city.  (Ktubbs,  Gtrrate 
f  C. ;  Trefacc.) 

36.  Of  SflBWOlf,  whose  name  shows  his  English  birth,  we 
ave  a  short  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  Palestine  in  1102.  This 
ras  printed  in  D'Avezac's  Reciveil  cle  Voyages,  and  a  transla- 
ion  has  appeared  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 

37.  Eicnard  Aungervile,  of  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
nrote  a  little  book,  called  PhilohUdony  towards  the  middle  of 
he  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  distinguished  public  man 
a  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  Having 
urthered  the  designs  of  Isaliella,  near  the  close  of  her  un- 
lappy  husband's  reign,  he  was,  on  the  accession  of  her  son, 
oaded  with  honours  and  rewanls.  In  1333,  the  see  of 
Durham  being  vacant,  Richard,  though  the  chapter  elected 
Jiother  person,  was,  by  the  support  of  the  king  and  the  pope, 
placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  1334  he  was  made 
]?hancellor.  In  1338  he  carried  to  Paris  Edward  III.'s  decla- 
ation  of  war  ;  but  he  did  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  he  loved 
Trance,  and  was  accustomed  to  call  Paris  the  *  paradise  of  the 
irorld.'  Some  negotiations  with  David  Bruce  in  1345  were 
he  last  public  business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Remaining 
henceforth  quietly  at  his  see,  he  wrote  the  Philobiblon,  and 
lied  shortly  afterwanls. 

Tlie  treatise  is  in  twenty  chapters  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  tlie 
kuthor's  love  of  books  and  zeal  in  collecting  them.  Chapter  IV. 
s  the  unhappy  history  of  a  book,  told  by  itself ;  among  all 
ts  enemies,  woman,  that,  *  bestia  bipedalis/  with  her  propen- 
ity  to  clean  and  put  in  order,  is  one  of  the  worst.  Severe 
anguage  is  used  respecting  the  monks  and  the  corruption 
)rcvalent  among  the  orders  ;  in  reading  which,  it  need  hardly 
le  said  that  the  almost  universal  prejudice  of  a  secular 
{lergyman  against  the  regulars  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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In  several  chapters  he  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
classical  authors,  with  whose  works  he  sliows  considerable 
familiarity,  over  modem  writers.  This  suggests  to  M. 
Cocheris,  the  French  editor  of  the  Fhihbibloriy  the  true  and 
weighty  remark,  that  a  series  of  *  little  revivals '  of  ancient 
literature  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  that  it  is  not  true  that  antiquity  was  disco- 
vered at  any  given  epoch,  for  *  antiquity  had  never  been  lost/ 
Speaking  of  his  mania  for  collecting,  Richard  says  (ch.  viii.), 
*  When  I  held  high  office,  and  it  became  generally  known  that 
I  preferred  books  to  money,  books  of  all  sorts  flowed  in  upon 
me — coenulenti  quatemi  et  decrepiti  codices — dirty  quartos 
and  shaky  folios/  In  another  place  he  says,  *  Wisdom,  thou 
art  better  than  all  other  ti'easure,  but  where  shall  we  find 
thee  ?  In  libris  quidem  procul  dubio  posuisti  tabemaculum 
desiderabile  tuum,  ubi  te  f undavit  Altissimus,  lumen  luminum, 
liber  vitee.'  He  tells  us  that  the  monks  and  friars,  especially 
the  Dominicans,  masters  of  arts,  scholars,  and  professors,  ail 
of  either  sex — of  .eveiy  degree,  estate,  or  dignity — whose 
pursuits  were  in  any  way  connected  with  books — all  came  to 
know  him,  and  helped  to  gratify  his  passion  for  accumulaticm. 
And  when  he  himself  could  visit  Paris,  that  seat  of  learning 
and  splendour,  the  joy  was  almost  too  great  for  utterance.  *  O 
beate  Deus  Deoinim  in  Sion,  quantus  fluminis  impetus 
voluptatis  lietificavit  cor  nostrum,  quoties  paradysum  mundi 
Parisiis  visitare  vacavimus,  ibi  moraturi,  ubi  nobis  semper  dies 
pauci  pne  amoris  magnitudine  videbantur.*  Richard  writes 
not  seldom  in  a  strange  bantering  tone,  which  in  a  modem 
would  savour  of  scepticism.  But  the  eloquent  and  feeling 
words  with  which  he  concludes  the  treatise  show  that  this 
was  not  so  with  him.  His  love  of  ]x)oks  was  but  a  whim  after 
all,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so ;  deep  in  his  soul  lay  that  faith 
which  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  his  religion  was 
sound,  intelligent,  and  pervading. 

Science :  Adelard,  Soger  Bacoiu 

38.  Adelard  of  Bath  (in  English,  iEthelheard)  is  described 
by  Mr.  Wright  *  as  *  the  greatest  name  in  English  science 
before  Robert  Grosseteste  and  Roger  Bacon.'  He  lived  in  the 
r^ign  of  Henry  I.  He  travelled  for  seven  years,  chiefly  in  the 
East,  and  studied  mathematics  in  the  Arabian  schools,  which, 
though  verging  to  their  decline,  were  still  the  depositories  of 
more  of  the  science  of  the  Greeks  and  Chaldees  than  could  be 

1  Biogr,  BriU  Lit,^  Norman  period. 
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found  elsewhere.  Before  1116  he  wrote  De  Eodem  et  Diverso, 
an  allegory  on  the  relative  attractions  of  philosophy  and  the 
world.  His  oUier  works  are,  Quastiones  Naturahay  the  preface 
to  which  was  printed  by  Dom  Martenne  in  1717,  and  Jieg\d<f, 
Abaci,     He  also  translated  Euclid  from  the  Arabic. 

39.  The  thirteenth  century  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
science  by  the  name  of  a  great  Englishman,  Boger  BacoiL    We 
have  seen  how  astronomy,  and  the  subsidiary  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  were  included  in  the  old  Quadrivium,  the 
course  of  study  which  had  struggled  down  from  the  Roman 
Empire.    The  reason  of  this  lay  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
thing ;  for  without  some  degree  of  astronomical  knowledge  the 
calendar  could  not  be  computed,  and  the  very  church  feasts 
could  not  be  fixed  to  their  proper  dates.     Moreover,  the  ignia 
fatuna  of  astrology  —  the  delusive  belief  that  human  events 
were  influenced  by  the  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — led  on  the  student,  duped  for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  to 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  bestowed.    But,  besides  these  long-esta- 
blished studies,  scientific  teaching  in  other  branches  had  been 
ardently  commenced  in  France  by  Gerbert,  as  we  have  seen, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century.     But  in  spite  of  the  intrinsic 
attractiveness  of  such  studies,  they  languished  and  dwindled 
away.     One  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  suspicion  and 
dislike  with  which  they  were  popularly  regarded.    Gerbert  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  magician,  and  to  have  sold  his  soul  to 
the  evil  one.     Roger  Bacon  was  popularly  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  a  sorcerer  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.    To  trace  this 
feeling  to  its  sources  would  be  a  very  curious  inquiry,  but  it  is 
one  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.     The  second  principal 
cause  of  this  scientific  sterility  lay  in  the  superior  attractive- 
ness of  scholasticism.     It  was  pleasanter  to  be  disputatious 
than  to  be  thoughtful ;  easier  to  gain  a  victory  in  dialectics 
than  to  solve  a  problem  in  mechanics.     Moreover,  men  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  applicability  of  the  scholastic 
method  to  a  subject,  such  as  theology,  in  which  the  postulates 
or  first  principles  were  fixed,  and  its  applicability  to  subjects  of 
which  the  postulates  either  had  to  be  discovered,  or  were  liable 
to  progressive  change.    They  tried  nature,  not  by  an  appeal  to 
facts,  but  by  certain  physical  or  metaphysical  canons  which  they 
supposed  to  be  impregnable.     Thus  Roger  Bacon  says  that  it 
was  the  general  belief  in  his  time  that  hot  water  exposed  to  a 
low  temperature  in  a  vessel  would  freeze  sooner  than  the  same 
quantity  of  cold  water,  because,  say  the  metaphysicians,  roit- 
irarium  eoccUatur  per  contrarium — contraries  reciprocally  pro- 
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duce  each  other.  *  But  I  have  tried  it/  he  says,  with  amusinnf 
earnestness,  *  and  it  is  not  the  fact,  but  the  very  reverse.'  It 
thus  happened  that  Ro<;er  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  penetrating  thinkers  that  ever  existed,  had  no  disciples, 
and  left  no  school  behind  him.  This  groat  anticipator  of 
modern  science  only  serves  as  a  gauge  whereby  to  test  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  mediaeval  intellect  ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  did  not  permit  the  seed  wliich  he  cast 
abroad  to  fructify. 

But  few  particulars  are  known  of  his  life.  He  was  bom 
at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1214  ;  received  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  ;  and,  after  taking 
the  Franciscan  habit,  commenced  a  long  life  of  unbroken  study 
at  Oxford.  Among  his  immerous  works  the  most  important  is 
the  Opus  Majfis,  which  he  dedicated  and  presented  in  1267  to 
Clement  IV.  This  high-minded  and  enlightened  Pope  he  had 
known  when  formerly,  as  Guido,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  he  had 
visited  England  in  the  capacity  of  Legate.  Clamours  and 
accusations  were  already  beginning  to  be  raised  against  him, 
for  dabbling  in  unlawful  arts  ;  but  the  Pope  promised  him  his 
protection,  and  kept  his  word.  But  after  the  death  of  Clement 
the  efforts  to  silence  him  were  renewed,  and  at  a  chapter  of 
Franciscans  held  at  Paris,  his  writings  were  condemned,  and 
he  himself  was  placed  in  confinement.  For  ten  years,  dating 
from  1278,  he  remained  a  prisoner,  and  was  libei'ated  at  last 
owing  to  the  intercession  of  some  English  noblemen  with  the 
Pope.     He  died,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  1 292. 

40.  The  Opus  Ma  jus  is  an  investigation  of  what  he  calls 

*  the  roots  of  wisdom.'  The  introductory  portion  discusses  at 
great  length,  and  with  masterly  handling,  the  relations  between 
philosophy  and  religion.  Then  he  treats  of  (/rammutica,  or  the 
study  of  languages,  the  first  and  not  the  least  essential  of  the 
roots  of  wisdom,  since  from  *  these  [languages]  the  sciences  of 
the  Latins  have  been  translated.'  By  ^litins'  he  means  literary 
men  in  genei-al,  to  whom  the  Latin  language  was  then  the 
medium  of  thought  in  all  subjects  except  poetry.     Nay,  the 

*  Latins '  threatened  at  one  time,  as  we  shall  see,  to  engross 
even  the  field  of  poetry.  The  second  *  root '  is  mathematical 
science,  the  key,  as  he  justly  says,  to  all  other  sciences,  *  the 
neglect  of  which  now,  for  these  tliirty  or  forty  years,  has 
vitiated  all  the  studies  of  the  Latins  ;  for  whoever  is  ignorant 
of  it  cannot  know  the  rest  of  the  sciences.'  Metaphysical 
disputation,  as  we  have  seen,  had  proved  more  exciting  and 
attractive.  To  this  part  of  the  work  is  appended  a  long  geo- 
graphical treatise,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  planets  and 
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their  influences,  which  sliows  that  on  this  point  Bacon  had 
succuml)e<:l  to  the  solemn  nonsense  of  the  Arabian  astrologers. 
The  third  root  is  perifj)ectiva,  or  optics,  a  study  to  which  Bacon 
liad  especially  devoted  himself.  The  fourth  is  experimental 
science,  a  source  of  knowledge  which,  he  says,  *  by  the  common 
herd  of  students  is  utterly  ignored.'  The  whole  work  is  re- 
markably characterised  by  that  spirit  of  system  in  which  later 
English  philosophers  have  been  singularly  deficient.  The 
study  of  each  of  these  *  root«  of  wisdom  '  is  recommended,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  not  for  mere  intellectual  improvement,  but 
on  account  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to,  and  the  light 
which  it  is  able  to  throw  on,  the  supreme  science.  Theology. 
The  reasoning  is  sometimes  singular  :  the  study  of  optics,  for 
instance,  is  stated  to  be  essential  to  th(i  right  understanding  of 
Holy  Scripture,  because  in  such  passages  as  *(Juar<l  us,  lyord, 
OS  the  apple  of  an  cyc,^  we  cannot  fully  ent<3r  into  tlu;  njeaning 
of  the  inspired  writer,  unless  we  have  learned  from  this  science 
Itfjtr,  and  with  what  a  multiplicity  of  precautions,  the  apple  of 
the  eye  is  secured  from  injury. 

Means  of  Education. 

41.  We  have  now  to  inquire  what  wei*e  the  principal  means 
of  education  which  students  had  at  their  command  during  this 
period.  The  most  important  among  these  were  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  l)elieve  that  the  school  which  Alfred  founded  was  established 
at  Oxford.  A  more  central  situation  could  not  be  found ;  it 
was  a  royal  residence,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  great  council 
of  tlie  notables  of  the  kingdom  in  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween Alfred  and  the  Conquest ;  nor  was  it  in  those  times  a 
slight  matter,  that,  standing  on  the  Thames,  and  commanding 
by  the  bridge  enclosed  in  its  fortifications  the  passage  of  the 
river,  it  was  equally  accessible  to  those  who  lived  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  those  who  lived  south.  The  distinction  is  clearly 
recognised  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  it  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  division  of  all  the  students  of  Oxford  into  the  *  nations  ' 
of  North  Englishmen  and  South  Englishmen,  a  division  appa- 
rently as  old  as  the  University  itself.  Once  established,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  school  would  continue  to  exist  in  a 
precarious  way,  even  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Alfred's  suc- 
cessors. Perhaps  it  was  at  Oxford  that  Ethelwerd  learnt 
the  exceedingly  bad  Latin  in  which,  about  the  year  930,  he 
addressed  his  cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho, 
with  a  view  of  supplying  her  with  information  as  to  the  early 
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history  of  their  common  country.  A  charter  of  Ethelred 
dated  in  K)06,  proves  at  any  rate  the  existence  of  valuable' 
books  in  a  monastery  at  Oxford  at  that  time.  But  at  the 
Conquest  the  dissolution  of  the  University,  if  it  Iiad  ever 
existed,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  complete.  Al»out  the  year 
1130  it  revived,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  making  slow  upward  progress. 

42.  The  lectures  of  Abelard,  the  most  active  thinker  of 
his  day,  were  attended  by  crowds  of  Englishmen — John  of 
Salisbury  for  one,  who  has  left  us  a  curious  account  of  them 
— and  some  of  his  hearers  may  have  opened  lectures  on  similar 
subjects  in  the  halls  of  Oxford.     It  is  certain  that  Rol>ert 
Pullus  (arUe.j  §  33)  lectured  there  on  divinity  in  1134,  and  that 
the  Lombard  Vacarius,  brought  over  from  Italy  by  archbishop 
Theobald,  gave  lectures  on  civil  and  canon  law  in  1149.     But 
it  is  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  hear  of  Oxford  as 
an  important  educational  centre.     A  great  stimulus  seems  to 
have  l^een  applied  in  1229  by  the  migration  of  a  large  body  of 
students  from  Paris  to  Oxford.     The  connection  l>etween  these 
two  universities  was  during  all  this  period   most  intimate  ; — 
identity  of  religion,  common  studies,  and  the  use  of  Latin  as  a 
common  language,  produced  and  maintained  it ; — they  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  two  national  colleges  in  an  European 
university.     Some  of  the  great  men  who  lectured  at  Oxford 
have  been  already  noticed,  but  there  is  one,  whose  connection 
with  t^e  university  in  this  century  was  long  and  important, 
whom  we  have  yet  to  mention.     Ilobert  (yrosset^te,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  long  a  teacher  at  Oxford,  afterwards  chancellor, 
and  finally,  in  his  episcopal  capacity,  ex  officio  head  of  the 
University.     A   man   of  varied   learning,  and   a  great  and 
liberal  nature,  he  was  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  Roger 
Bacon,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  terms  of  high  admiration 
in  the  Opus  Majus,     The  numlx?r  of  students  who  flocked  to 
Oxford  in  this  and  the  following  century  far  surpassed  any- 
thing that  has  Ijeen  seen  in  later  times.     *  We  are  told  that 
there  were  in  Oxford  in  1209  thi-ce  thousand  members  of  th(i 
University,  in  1231  thirty  thousand,  in  1263  fifteen  thousand, 
in  1350  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  in  1360  six 
thousand.' '     All  national  and  local  antipathies,  all  political 
tendencies,  all  existing  schools  of  thought,  found  numerous 
and  ardent  representatives  at  Oxford.     We  are  not  therefore 
surprised  to  read  of  a  succession  of  "furious  fights  between  the 
university  *  nations '  and  also  Ijetween  the  student-body  and 

1  Xcwi]ian*8  Office  and  Work  of  UHiversitteSf  p.  267. 
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tiie  townspeople.  The  mendicant  orders,  though  regarded  at 
ftlrst  by  the  scholastic  l)ody  with  vehement  dislike,  both  iii 
Oxford  and  Paris,  all  at  last  established  houses  in,  and 
famished  teachers  to,  the  University ; — and  it  was  in  the 
Fnanciscan  monastery  that  Bacon  prosecuted  his  experiments 
in  physical  science.  *  Halls '  and  *  Inns,*  unendowed,  but 
lionised  by  the  University,  were  the  primitive  arrangement 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  ; — the  first  colleges,  the 
main  intention  of  which  was  to  facilitate  the  education  of  poor 
students,  were  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thii-teenth 
century.  Merton  and  University  are  the  first  instances  of 
such  foundations. 

43.  Cambridge,  which  has  trained  so  many  minds  of  the 
highest  order  in  more  recent  times,  was  comparatively  un- 
influential  in  the  Middle  Ages.  About  the  year  1109  the 
monks  of  Croyland,  at  the  instigation  apparently  of  their  abbot, 
Goisfred,  who  had  studied  at  Orleans,  are  said  *  to  have  opened 
a  school  in  a  bam  at  Cambridge.  The  scheme  succeeded  ; 
the  number  of  scholars  gradually  increased ;  and  a  large 
migration  of  Oxonians  in  the  year  1 209  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished the  rismg  university  on  a  permanent  basis.* 

44.  Monasteries, — Next  in  importance  to  the  universities 
as  seats  of  education  were  the  monasteries.  These  arose 
rapidly  m  every  part  of  England  after  the  Nonnan  Conquest. 
William  himself  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitution. *  Scarcely  did  his  own  munificence,'  says  Malmes- 
bury,  *  or  that  of  his  nobility,  leave  any  monastery  unnoticed, 
....  Thus  in  his  time  the  monastic  flock  increased  on  every 
side  ; — ^monasteries  arose,  ancient  in  their  form,  but  modem  in 
building.'  And  in  a  previous  passage  he  had  said,  speaking  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Norman  invasion,  *You  might  see 
churches  rise  in  every  village,  and  monasteries  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  built  in  a  style  unknown  before.'  This  style  was  of 
course  the  round-arched  Norman  architecture,  of  which  the 
specimens  in  England  are  so  numerous  and  so  magnificent. 
Nearly  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  till  the  introduction  of 
the  mendicant  orders  about  1230,  belonged  to  the  Benedictine 
order,  or  some  branch  of  it,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Benedictines 
bo  learning  is  well  known.  Among  the  houses  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  learned  men  whom  they  produced  were  Bt. 
Albans,  Malmesbury,  Canterbury,  and  Peterborough.  Besides 
bhe  original  works  composed  by  monks  at  this  period,  we  are 


1  By  Ingulfus  (an^e,  ^  13) ;  but  the  passage  is  cerlaiuljr  in  part,  and  may  be 

father,  an  ioterpolatioii. 
.   See  Unber*8  Eit^uh  Universities,  edited  bv  F.  Newman. 
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indebted  to  their  systematic  diligence  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  authors.  Every  large  monastery  had  its  sci'iptoriumy  in 
which  manuscripts  were  kept,  and  the  business  of  transcribing 
was  regularly  carried  on,  by  monks  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
45.  Pa2)er, — Among  literary  helps,  few  have  a  more  prac- 
tically powerful  influence  on  the  circulation  and  stimulation  of 
ideas  than  a  plentiful  supply  of  writing  material.     Litenvture 
was  grievously  hampered  up  to  nearly  the  er»d  of  our  period 
owing  to  the  costliness  and   scarcity  of  paper.     For  the  first 
seven  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  the  material  generally 
used  was  the  papyrus,  imported  from  Egyj  t.     But  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Mahomedaus,  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh   century,  this  importation   ceased.     The  ])lacc  of 
the  papyrus  was  now  supplied  by  parchment,  in  itself  a  mu<'h 
iKitter  and  more  durable  material,  but  so  costly  that  the  prac- 
tice Ijccamo  common  of  erasing  the  writing  on  an  old  pnirch- 
ment,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  work.     A  manuscript 
thus  treated  was  called  a  ])ali7tipiieitf.     When  the   chai-acters 
had   l)ecome  much   faded   thi-ough    lapse  of   time,    the   same 
motive — scarcity  of  material — led  to  the  pi-actice  of  writing  a 
new  work  across  the  old  one  without  resoi-ting  to  era«ui*e.     A 
manuscript  so  dealt  with  was  called  a  codrx  rescript  us.     But 
since,  in  manuscripts  of  the  first  kind,  the  process  of  enisure  was 
often  imperfectly  performed,  and  in  those  of  the  second,  the 
old  faded  letters  can  often,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  distinguished 
beneath  the  newer  ones,  it  has  happened  that  valuable  copies, 
or  fragments  of  ancient  works,  have  in  both  these  ways  l>een 
recovered.*     Paper   made   from   linen   or   cotton   rags   is   an 
Arabian  invention ;   and  the  first  paper,  nearly  resembling  that 
which  we  now  use,  was  made  at  Mecca  in  the  year  706.     Tlie 
knowledge  of  the  art  soon  passed  into  Spain,  and  by  the  Moors 
was   communicated  to  the   Cliristians.      But   it   was  not  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  paper  millr. 
were  established  in  the  Christian  states  of  Spain,  whence,  in 
the  following  century,  the  art  passed  into  Italy,  and  became 
genenilly  diffused. 

Poetry :    Early  English  Fragments ;  Latin  Poems. 

40.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1200,  the  veniacular 
poetry  is  represent<?d  only  by  a  few  scraps  and  fragments  of 
>'erse.     These  are — 

*  The  Codex  Ephraemi  HescrlfUts^  at  Paris,  a  inanr.scriiit  of  the  Graok 
Testament  of  the  highest  value,  writteq  over  with  a  work  of  St,  Ephrem,  is  14 
C«9e  in  poiDt. 
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(1)  Tlie  8ong  of  Canute. 

(2)  Archbishop  Aldrcd's  curse. 
('\)  St.  Godric's  verses. 

(4)  The  prophecy  of  Hcrc. 

Thomas,  a  monk  of  Ely,  who  wrote  about  1 170,  relates  that 
Xing  Canute  was  once  in  his  barge  on  the  river  Nen  near 
Ely,  with  his  queen  Emma.  As  they  drew  near  the  monastery, 
which  stood  on  the  river  bank,  tlie  monks  happened  to  >>e 
singing  the  hours  ;  the  religious  harmony  tilled  the  house  and 
floated  over  the  waters  ;  and  Canute,  standing  up  in  the  barge 
in  tlie  jubilation  of  his  soul,  *  composed  a  song  in  English,  tlie 
l>eginning  of  which  runs  as  follows  :  * — 

Mjrie  sungon  Sc  muneches  blnncn  Ely, 
fS  I  Cnut  clung  rcu  Ccrby  : 
U  )\ve'5,  cnitcs,  noer  the  land, 
An  1  here  wc  J>es  miinechcs  saung. 


That  is,~ 


Merrily  sang  the  monks  within  Ely, 
When  Cnut  the  king  rowed  thereby  : 
*  liow,  my  men,  nearer  the  land. 
And  let  us  hear  these  monks*  song.' 


Doubtless  Canute's  poem  was  in  many  stanzas,  but  tliis  is  the 
only  one  v.hich  has  come  down  to  us.  *  These  verses,'  adds 
Thomas,  *  are  to  this  day  publicly  sung  at  merry-makings,  and 
quoted  as  proverbs.'  Thomas'  chronicle  is  in  Gale's  JScrip- 
Uyres  Quimlecim,  1691. 

47.  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Gesta  Ponflficum,  tells 
us  that  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in  1069,  said  to 
Urse,  the  Norman  Sheriff  of  Worcester,  who  had  built  his 
castle  close  to  the  monastery  at  that  to>\ni,  — 

Hattcst  J>n  Urs ; 
Have  J>u  Codes  kurs, 

*         Thou  art  called  Urse ; 
Have  thou  Cod's  curse  ! 

48.  St.  Godrlc  lived  as  a  hermit  at  Finchalc,  noar  Durham, 
for  sixty  years,  dyijig  in  1170.  In  a  MS.  life  of  him  in  the 
Kin^s  library,  written  not  long  after  his  death  at  the  request 
of  Thomas,  prior  of  Finchale,  are  found  (besides  a  few  other 
detached  verses)  the  following  lines,  which  are  not  without  a 
certain  rude  l>eauty  ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
St.  Godric  : — ■ 

Sainte  Marie  virgine, 

Moder  Jesus  Cristcs  Nazarcne, 

Onfo,  schild,  help  J>in  Godric : 

Onfang,  bring  heg^lich  witJ  ]>e  in  Codes  richc. 

E 
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Sainte  Marie,  Xristes  bur, 
Maidenes  clcnhad,  moderes  flur, 
Dilic  min  sinne,  rix  in  min  mod, 
Bring  me  to  winne  wi^  >c  selfd  God. 

Saint  Mary  the  Virgin, 

Mother  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Kiizarcth, 

Receive,  shield,  help  thy  Godric ; 

Receive,  bring  [him]  quickly  with  thee  to  God's  kingdom. 

Saint  Mary,  Christ's  bower, 
Maiden's  purity,  mother's  flower. 
Raze  out  my  sin,  reign  in  my  mood, 
Bring  me  to  joy  with  the  same  God. 

49.  Tlie  Prophecy  of  Here  (perhaps  Harford  in  Devonsliire) 
is  less  interesting ;  it  consists  of  ^ve  rude  lines,  containing  a 
prophecy  (supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.),  that  Englishmen  should  l)e  divided  into  three 
parts,  *  in  thre  ydeled.'  It  is  found  in  the  chronicle  of  Bene- 
dictus  Abbas. 

50.  It  may  be  stated  broadly,  that  from  the  eleventh  to 
tlie  thirteenth  century  inclusive,  the  prose  literature  of  Europe 
came  from  churchmen,  the  poetry  from  laymen.  But  in  one 
direction  the  churchmen  made  incursions  into  the  domain  of 
their  rivals  without  fear  of  competition  or  reprisals.  We  refer 
to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Much  of  tliis  owed 
its  existence  to  a  spirited  but  hopeless  endeavour — one  which 
even  Erasmus  was  disposed  to  repeat  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later — to  make  the  Latin  the  universal  language  of  literature. 
All  the  existing  vernacular  tongues — though  some  were  more 
advanced  than  others — were  not  to  be  compared  in  respect 
of  regularity  and  euphony  to  the  Latin  ;  and  the  poets  of  the 
cloister  preferred  to  write  elegant  hexameters  and  elegiacs 
after  the  model  of  their  beloved  Virgil  and  Ovid  rather  than 
engage  in  a  struggle  with  the  difliculties  of  their  native  speech 
in  its  then  condition  of  fluidity  and  rapid  change.  One  con- 
cession they  did  make  to  the  fashion  of  their  own  age,  when, 
forsaking  the  classic  metres,  they  sought  for  that  measured 
melody  which  is  the  essential  form  of  poetry,  in  the  Arabic — 
or  possibly  Celtic — invention  of  rime,  by  this  time  (1100)  com- 
pletely naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe.  These  Latm  rimes 
were  called  Leonine  verses.^  The  solemn  hymns  of  the  Church 
— some  of  which  are  unsurpassed  even  as  literary  compositions 

1  The  term  seems  to  have  been  originally  npplicd  only  to  rimed  hexa- 
meters or  elegiacs,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  extended  to*  any  Latin  rimed 
poems.  The  name  comes  from  the  inventor,  Leoninus  or  Leonine,  a  monk  of 
Marseilles,  who  flourished  about  1185.    See  Wartoii,  vol.  i.  p.  cl.  n. 
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— were  composed  in  these  riming  measures ;  alnOng  their 
authors  were  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Pope  Innocent  III.  The  majority  of  these  were  written 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

51.  No  Latin  poems  of  this  elevated  class  were  composed  by 
English  ecclesiastics,  but  leonine  verse  was  larg(^ly  used  in  this 
country  as  a  vehicle  for  .satire  and  humour.  There  is  among 
the  publications  of  the  Camdon  Society  a  thick  volume  of  such 
I^atin  poems,*  the  authorship  of  which  was  long  ascribed, 
though  upon  the  authority  of  no  MS.  of  earliei'  date  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  Walter  Map,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  the 
friend  of  Giraldus  do  Bam,  and  the  composer  of  several  of  the 
great  prose  romances  concerning  Arthur,  who  flourished  towaixis 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  Mr.  Wright  doubts  whether 
Map  had  really  any  hand  in  them  ;  he  thinks  that  they  were 
*  probably  written  at  different  periods  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth ; '  and  that 
they  emanated  from,  and  circulated  amongst,  university  men, 
to  whom  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  iiTegularities  were  always  wel- 
come. Most  of  them  pass  under  the  name  of  *  Bishop  Golias,' 
an  imaginary  personage  representing  episcopal  and  clerical  vice 
and  irregularity,  and  also  a  satirist  of  the  same.  The  A2)ocalj/- 
psis  Golite  is  a  general  onslaught  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
clergy  ;  it  maintained  its  popularity  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Con/essio  Golicp  is  the  poem  out  of  which 
a  few  stanzas  were  extracted  to  form  the  famous  drinking- 
song — so  called — ^l:)egimiing. 

Meum  est  propositum  in  tabcrnd  men, 

on  the  strength  of  which  Walter  Map  obtauied  the  sobriquet 
of  *  the  jovial  Archdeacon,'  the  fact  being,  even  assuming  liim 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  that  the  poem  is  ironical  and  satirical 
throughout.  In  a  third  poem,  Golias  in  Rammmm  Curiani^ 
occurs  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  the  effect  on  a  well- 
filled  purse  of  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  papal  court ; — 

Des  istis,  das  aliis,  addis  dona  datis, 
£t  cum  satis  dederis,  quaerunt  ultra  satis  ; 
O  vos,  bursse  turgidae,  Romam  veniatis, 
Bomas  viget  physica  bursis  constipatis. 

Pra^dantur  marsuplum  singuli  paulatim ; 
Magna,  major,  maxima,  pncda  fit  gradatim. 
Quid  irem  per  singula  ?    CoUigam  summatim : 
Omnes  bursam  strangulant,  ct  cxpiial  statim. 


1  Edited  by  Mr.  Wright  in  1841. 
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52.  Two  or  tliree  other  pooms,  which  it  is  strange  to  find 
in  company  with  the  satirical  versps  just  described,  are  of  a 
serious  cast.  Sucli  is  the  Predlcatio  Guliir,  in  which  Golias  is 
supposed  to  preach  to  his  clerical  brethren  ;  but  the  thread  of 
address  and  admonition  gi^adually  widens  into  a  magnificent 
ibanche  of  the  Catholic  creed.     Man,  it  says, — 

Dignitat<i  pncminct  univci*snB  rei, 
Factua  ad  imaginem  majcstatis  Doi ; 
Cnncta  sibi  scrviunt  ;  ipsje  scnit  ci, 
Qiiem  nox  nocti  pncdicat  ct  dies  diei. 

Obligavit  omnia  nostnu  scrvituti. 
Alia  dcliciis,  alia  saluti ; 
Sciunt  evangolicis  regulis  induti, 
Quibus  frui  convenit,  ciuibus  fas  est  uti, 

His  nos  bencficiis  voliiit  ditari, 
Et  adjecit  cumulum  maneris  pncclari. 
Cum  pro  nobis  Filium  misit  incarnari, 
Ut  uniret  hominem  sue  salutari. 

Est  inenarrabilis  ista  genitiira,  &c. 

53.  But  the  strict  Latinists  scouted  the  idea  of  any  such 
concessions  to  a  corrupt  mo<lem  taste  as  were  implied  in  the 
practice  of  riming ;  when  they  wrote  poetry,  they  used  the 
metres  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Latin  poets.  Thus  OeoSrey 
de  Vinsauf  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  De  Novel  Poetrid,  and 
addressed  to  Innocent  III.,  the  intention  of  which  was  to 
recommend  and  illustiute  the  legitimate  mode  of  versification  in 
opposition  to  the  leonine  or  barbarous  species.  Actuated  by  the 
Rime  prepossessions,  Josephus  Iscanus,  a  monk  of  Exeter,  who 
fiourishcd  about  1 1 80,  wrote  a  long  poem  in  Latin  hexameters, 
entitled  Be  hello  Trojano,  which  possessed  considerable  literary 
merit.  Though  now  forgotten,  it  enjoyed  so  great  a  popularity, 
even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  be  thumlx?d  by 
school-boys  in  every  grammar-school,  and  ranked  by  teachers 
side  by  side  with  the  genuine  poets  of  Rome, 

Joseph  was  a  sclioolfellow  at  Exeter  of  llaldwin,  who  was  aftcr- 
waids  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  life-long  friendship  was  estab- 
lished between  them.  He  lived  for  many  years  at  Gekires,  where 
ho  was  found  by  Baldwin,  when  on  his  way  to  Palestine  in  1189,  to 
join  the  Third  Crusade,  and  induced  by  his  patron  to  join  him.  Jlis 
valedictory  letter  to  Guibert,  the  pious  abbot  of  Gemblours,  is  still 
extant.  Baldwin  died  at  Acre,  and  Joseph,  returning  home,  wrote  the 
Anfiochcit,  a  poem  in  the  same  metre  as  that  on  the  Trojan  war,  of 
which  only  fragments  survive.  The  poem  De  Hello  Trojarto  can  be 
shown  by  internal  allusions  to  have  been  written  between  1173  and 
1 133.    It  opens  thus :  ^ 
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Iliadam  lacrlmas,  concessaque  Peigaina  fatis, 
Pnelia  bina  ducum,  bis  adactam  cladibns  urbem 
In  cincres  querimur,  flcmusque  quod  Hcrculis  ira, 
Esioncs  raptus,  Hclenc  f  uga,  fregerit  arcem, 
Impulerit  Frigios,  Danaas  exciverit  urbcs.* 

54.  A  classical  meti-o  was  also  employed  by  Nigellus 
Wireker,  a  monk  of  Canterbury  and  precentor  of  the  cathedral, 
ill  liis  satire  entitled  Speculicm  Stultoriim^  written  alK>ut  1190. 
Tlie  poem  is  in  Latin  elegiacs,  which,  though  full  of  what  we 
should  call  false  quantities,  are  easy  and  flowing.  It  has  so 
much  point  and  humour  that  the  reader  will  not  be  sony  to 
have  an  abstract  of  its  contents : — 

The  hero  of  the  Sjfeculum  Stultorum  is  Brunclhis  or  Burnclhis 
(little  brown  ass),  the  property  of  Bcmardus,  an  Italian  farmer.  Ho 
runs  away  from  his  master,  and  begins  to  speculate  on  self-improve- 
ment. He  considers  that  the  fundamental  misery  of  his  condition 
lies  in  the  shortness  of  his  tail,  and,  to  remedy  thi^  defect,  he  seeks 
counsel  and  assistance  from  all  quarters.  He  goes  to  consult  a  phy- 
sician named  Galieous.  Galienus  tells  him  he  is  a  fool ;  why  not  be 
content  with  his  tail  as  It  is  7  Ijouis,  King  of  France,  is  oblige<l  to  be 
content  with  his  tail ;  so  are  his  bishops  and  barons :  why  not  Bur- 
nellus  ?  At  last,  to  get  rid  of  him,  Galienus  tells  him  that  the  only 
way  is  to  go  to  Salerno,  and  get  the  necessary  recipe  and  drugs  from  the 
g^at  medical  school  there.  The  journey  into  Italy  gives  occasion  for 
many  satirical  descriptions.  Bumellus  studies  at  tSalcnio ;  is  cheated 
there  by  a  London  merchant ;  at  last,  laden  with  phials,  medicines, 
and  prcscnptioDs,  he  sets  out  forborne.  Misfortunes,  chiefly  caused  by 
monks,  overtake  him.  The  Benedictine  monk  Fronmndus  sets  his  dogs 
on  him ;  they  bite  off  half  his  tail ;  his  baggage  is  thrown  off,  the 
phials  broken,  and  the  me<licine8  lost.  He  is  in  despair ;  at  last  ho 
resolves  to  go  to  Paris,  that  he  may  at  least  return  home  a  scholar. 
To  the  University  of  Paris,  of  which  a  satirical  description  follows,  he 
is  accompanied  by  Amoldus,  who  has  joined  him  on  the  road,  and  tells 
a  curious  storv. 

Bumellus  joins  himself  to  the  .schoLirs  of  the  Englii>h  nation.  Ho 
is  thick-beaded,  and  does  not  get  on,  so  he  resolvrs  to  turn  monk.  He 
passes  in  review  all  the  orders ;  the  Hospitallers  of  the  AVhite  Cros.«, 
the  Black  Monks  (Cluniacs),  the  White  Monks  (Cistercians),  the  monks 
of  Grandmont,  the  Carthusians,  the  Black  Canons,  the  Premcnstraten- 
sians  or  Norbertines,  the  Secular  Canons,  and  the  Gilbcrtines  of  Sem- 
pringham.  Not  one  of  them  pleases  him  entirel}',  and  the  modest  idea 
occurs  to  him  of  founding  a  new  order,  which  shall  combine  the  good 
points  and  avoid  the  defects  of  all  the  rest.  But  suddenly  his  nose 
bursts  out  bleeding,  and  he  takes  this  as  a  sign  of  coming  evil.  Ber- 
Dardos  his  master  appears,  claims  his  property,  and  drives  him  off, 
after  he  has  been  on  the  loose  for  some  five-and-twenty  years.  His 
master  tells  him  tliat  he  shall  have  light  work  ;  only  a  few  faggots,  two 


1  Sec  the  excellent  monograpb  by  Jusserand,  Pari',  1S77. 
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brass  panniers,  two  sacks  of  flour,  and  himself  on  the  top  of  all.     For 
greater  security,  he  cuts  off  both  the  oars  of  poor  Bumellus  : — 

Funditus  abscidit  aurem  Bernardus  utramque, 
Cautior  ut  tieret,  cauteriatus  ita. 

Cured  of  ambition,  our  hero  thenceforth  subsides  into  the  normal 
existence  of  donkeys. 

55.  In  the  interesting  volumes  which  contain  Wireker*s 
Speculum  {Anglo-Latin  Satirt<;al  Poets  of  the  Twelfth  Century y 
ed.  by  T.  Wright,  Rolls  series)  may  be  read  the  Epigrams  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  an  elegiac  poem  of  about  800  lines, 
De  VM  Monachonini,  by  Alexander  Neckam.  This  Neckam 
was  the  foster-brother  of  Richard  T.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of  his  day,  his 
special  subjects  being  Grammar,  Elocution,  and  Prosody. 

But  the  preference  of  a  dead  language,  even  as  the  medium 
for  poetry,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  hold  its  ground. 
In  poetry,  the  originality  of  the  thought,  the  vigour  and 
aptness  of  the  expression,  are  what  constitutes  the  charm  : 
we  read  it,  not  that  we  may  learn  about  things^  but  that  we 
may  come  in  contact  with  thoughts.  But  no  one  can  think 
with  perfect  freedom  except  in  his  native  tongue,  nor  express 
himself  with  remarkable  degrees  of  force  and  fire,  unless  upon 
subjects  coming  closely  home  to  his  feelings.  To  an  ecclesia^ic, 
whose  home  is  the  church,  the  church's  language  might  perhaps 
be  considered  almost  as  his  natural  speech,  so  long  as  liis 
thoughts  are  busied  with  religious  objects.  Thus  no  poem  more 
startlingly  real,  more  tender,  more  awe-inspiring,  exists  in  any 
language,  than  the  wonderful  sequence  *Dies  irse,  dies  ilia.' 
But  for  the  themes  of  love,  or  war,  or  gaiety,  with  which 
poetry  is  principally  conversant,  the  Latin  could  not  be  so  apt 
a  medium  as  the  roughest  of  the  vernacular  tongues,  since  to 
the  ear  accustomed  to  the  vivid  and  expressive  utterances  on 
these  subjects  to  wliich  the  converse  of  daily  life  of  necessity 
gives  rise,  its  phrases  must  always  have  seemed  cold,  flat,  and 
indirect.  Hence,  as  the  Trouv^res  and  their  imitators  rise 
and  multiply,  the  school  of  Latin  poetry  dwindles  away,  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  nearly  disappears. 

The  poetry  which,  strong  in  its  truth  to  nature,  supplanted 
its  more  polished  rival,  was  the  growth  of  France  ;  and  to 
trace  its  origin,  and  analyse  its  many  developments,  is  no  part 
of  the  task  of  the  historian  of  English  literature.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  English  student  sliould  have  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  matter  ;  otherwise  he  would  very  im- 
perfectly understand  the  course  of  English  poetry  in  this  and 
in  the  following  period. 
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French  Poetry. 

56.  The  French  poetry  of  the  age  was  divided  into  two 
schools,  the  Norman  and  the  Provengal.     The  poets  of  the  one 
were  called  Trouvferes  ;  those  of  the  other,  Troubadours.     The 
language  of  the  one  was  the  Langtie  doily  that  of  the  other  the 
Langiie  cPoc,^     The  poetry  of  the  Trouv^res  was  mostly  epic  in 
its  character  ;  that  of  the  Troubadours  mostly  lyric.    Each  most 
probably  arose  independently  of  the  other,  although  that  of  the 
Troubadours  sprang  the  soonest  into  full  maturity,  as  it  was 
also  the  first  to  decline  and  pass  away.     The  origin  of  the 
Provencal  literature  is  to  be  sought  in  the  amicable  intercourse 
which  subsisted  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  between 
the  Moorish  and  the  Christian  states  of  Spain,  resulting  for  the 
latter  in  their  acquaintance  with,  and  imitation  of,  the  Arabic 
poetry  and  prose  fiction.     The  poems  of  those  children  of  the 
burning  South   were  distinguished  by   an   almost  idolatrous 
exaltation  of  the  female  sex,  and  an  inexhaustible  inventiveness 
in  depicting  every  phase,  and  imagining  every  condition,  of  the 
passion  of  love.     The  Catalan  minstrels  took  up  the  strain  in 
their  own  language,  which  was  a  variety  of  the  laru/n^  (Toe  ; 
and  from  Cato,lonia,  upon  its  being  united  to  a  portion   of 
Provence,    in    1092,    under  Raymond   Berenger,    Count    of 
Barcelona,  the  newly  kindled  flame  of  romantic  sentiment  and 
idealising  passion  passed  into  the  south  of  France,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     Of  this  poetry,  love  is 
the  chief,  though  not  the  sole,  inspiration.     It  neglects  the 
realities  of  life  ;  it  is  impatient  of  historical  themes  which 
require  learning  and  toil ;  it  is  essentially  fugitive — subjective 
— conventional.     In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  called  abstract 
poetry,  since  throughout  a  large  portion  of  it  the  reader  is 
removed  from  the  world  of  concrete  existences,  and  placed  in 
an  imaginary  realm,  peopled  by  beings  who  own  no  laws  but 
the  conventional  decrees  of  a  Court  of  Love,  and  know  no 
higher  ambition  than  that  of  being  a  successful  suitor.     Such 
a  style  evidently  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  a  certain 
dissolution,  unless  it  admit  of  change  and  enrichment  from 
without.     But  external  circumstances  accelerated  the  fall  of 
the  literature  of  the  Troubadours  ;  the  bloody  wars  of  which 
the  south  of  France  was  the  theatre  during  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  silenced  the  minstreFs  lute  and  sub- 
stituted the  wail  of  the  mourner  for  the  song  of  the  lover. 

>  So  called  from  the  different  words  signifying  *ycs*  in  the  two  Inn- 
gnages, 
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Attempts  were  subsequently  made,  clown  even  to  the  iiftcentli 
century,  to  revive  the  ancient  style  ;  but  "they  failed  to  impart 
to  it  more  than  a  transient  and  factitious  vitality.  But  in  its 
flourishing  time  the  Gay  Science  was  eagerly  cultivated  in 
every  part  of  Western  Europe,  and  kings  were  proud  to  rank 
themselves  among  its  memljers.  Our  own  Bichard  CcBUr-de- 
Lion  not  only  entertained  at  his  court  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Troubadours  of  Provence,  but  himself  composed  several 
sirventes  which  are  still  extant.  A  tenson,  the  joint  com- 
position of  himself  and  his  favourite  minstrel  Blondel,  is  said, 
acconling  to  the  well-known  story  in  Matthew  Paris,  to  have 
been  the  means  of  Blondel's  discovering  the  place  of  the  king's 
confinement  in  Germany. 

57.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours 
falls  under  two  heads  :  the  tenson  and  the  ^irventeJ  The 
foraier  was  a  kind  of  literary  duel,  or  dialogue  controversial, 
l>etween  two  rival  Troubadours,  on  some  knotty  point  of 
amatory  ethics,  and  often  took  place  before,  and  was  decidetl 
by,  a  Court  of  Love.  To  these  courts  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Chaucer.  The 
latter  was  employed  on  themes  of  war  or  politics  or  satire. 
Among  the  most  eminent  composers  of  sirventes  were  Bertrand 
de  Bom,  the  gifted  knight  of  Pc^rigord,  whose  insidious  sug- 
gestions kept  alive  for  years  the  feud  which  divided  our  Henry 
II.  and  his  sons, — Peyrols,  a  knight  of  Auvergne, — and  Sordello 
of  Mantua.  Bertrand  and  Sordello  lx)th  figure  in  the  great 
poem  of  Dante,  the  one  in  the  Inferno,  the  other  in  the 
Purgaforio.  Poems  by  these,  and  many  other  Troubadours, 
may  be  found  in  the  great  work  of  M.  Raynouard  on  the 
Provencal  poetiy. 

58.  But  the  poetry  of  the  Trouveres  had  a  far  more  impor- 
tant and  lasting  influence  over  our  early  English  literature 
than  that  of  the  Troubadours.  We  may  arrange  it  under  four 
heads  : — Romances,  Fabliaux,  Satires,  and  Historical  Poetry. 
To  the  first  head  belong,  besides  a  great  number  of  poems  on 
separate  subjects,  four  great  epic  cycles  of  romance  ;  the  first 
relating  to  Charlemagne,  the  second  to  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table,  the  third  to  the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  fourth  to  the  ancient  world  and  its  heroes, 
especially  Alexander  the  Great. 

Of  the  romances  relating  to  Charlemagne,  the  oldest  is  the 
Cluimon  de  RoUxruiy  a  naniitive  of  the  last  battle  and  death 

'  7Vn«r>n  is  coniicclcd  by  Rnynouard  with  * contcnliun.'  Ducan.!^©  ex- 
plains iirvtntes  as  'jioeinata  in  (|iiibus  scrv'entiiimt  fCU  tnilitiiTD) facta  ct  srrcitia 
referantur.' 
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of  the  bravo  Holand  on  the  field  of  Roncesvalles.  This  poem, 
although, — in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it, — not  written 
(lo^Ti  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  in  its  primitive  form 
is  believed  to  dat«  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.* 
As  it  stands,  it  was  written  by  Turold,  a  Norman,  whom  some 
identify  with  the  al>bot  of  Peterborough  of  the  same  name, 
who  governed  the  convent  from  1069  to  1098,  or  else  with 
Turold,  his  father,  the  Conqueror's  tutor.  The  oldest  MS.  of 
this  noble  poem  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  written  in 
stanzas  of  varying  length,  in  riming  lines  of  eleven  or  ten 
syllables ;  each  stanza  ends  with  the  war-cry  *  Aoi.'  It  has 
)>een  ably  edited  by  M.  ^  Genin,  and,  more  recently,  by  M. 
Gautier,  professor  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes. 

59.  Among  the  other  celebi'ated  pieces  in  this  cycle  are  the 
Faur  Sons  of  Amnion,  Roland  and  Ferrabras,  and  Oyier  h 
Danois.  The  immense  *  geste '  of  GuUl^iime,  in  24  chansons, 
containing  upwards  of  130,000  lines,  fills  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  M,  Gau tier's  Epapies  Fram^ises,  A  direct 
proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  some  portions  at  least  of  the 
Charlemagne  romance  is  found  in  the  lines  in  which  Robert 
Wace,  in  the  Roman  de  Ron,  completed  about  1160,  describes 
the  proceedings  of  the  Norman  minstrel  Taillefer,  just  before 
tlie  l)attle  of  Hastings  : — 

Taillefer,  ki  muU  bien  cantout, 
Sor  un  chcval  ki  tost  alout, 
Devant  li  Dus  alout  cantant 
De  Karlemainc  5  de  llollant, 
K  d'Oliver  5  des  vassals 
Ki  moruront  en  Renchevals.' 


The  Arthur  Legend  ;  The  Saint  Oraal. 

60.  Tlie  next  cycle,  that  of  Arthur,  was  unquestionably 
founded  upon  the  national  and  patriotic  songs  of  Wales  and 
Brittany.  At  the  courts  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Wales, 
which  for  centuries,  while  the  Saxons  were  fighting  with  each 
other  or  struggling  against  the  Danes,  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
comparative  prosperity  and  peace,  the  Welsh  bards,  feeding 
their  imagination  on  the  memory  of  the  gallant  stand  made  by 
their  patriotic  prince  against  the  Teutonic  hordes,  gradually 
wove   a   beautiful   tissue   of   romantic   poetry,  of  which  the 

1  Dcmofi^eot,  Hht.  de  la  Lit,  FraA^ahe, 

»  Tlmt  is : — *  Tuillcfcr,  who  sniip  very  well,  on  a  lior?c  whirli  went  quickly, 
went  before  the  Duke,  singinp  of  Charlemngnc,  and  of  Kolond,  and  of  Olirer, 
and  of  the  yassala  who  perished  at  Ronccvaux.* 
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central  figure  was  Arthur.  The  songs  in  which  his  exploits 
were  celebrated  naturally  made  their  way  among  their  self- 
exiled  brethren  in  Brittany,  and,  perhaps,  were  by  them  added 
to  and  embellished.  From  Brittany  they  easily  passed  into 
the  rest  of  France,  and  by  the  congenial  imaginations  of  the 
Norman  poets  were  eagerly  welcomed.  This  is  the  direct 
influence  of  Brittany  upon  the  formation  of  the  Arthur  cycle  ; 
and  it  is  exemplified  in  the  romance  of  Twain  or  Owen,  com- 
posed in  French  by  Qhr^tien  of  Troyes,  about  the  year  1160, 
after  tlie  Breton  original  by  Jehann  Vaour.  There  was  also 
an  indirect  or  reflex  influence,  communicated  through  the 
British  history  of  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  stated  by  its  author  to  have  been  translated  from  a 
work  in  the  Breton  language.  Geoflfrey  reproduced  this  work 
in  Latin,  adding  probably  a  good  deal  from  original  Welsh 
sources,  and  the  result  was  the  Historia  Britontnn,  This  Latin 
history  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  resorted  to  by 
the  Trouvferes  as  a  secondary  mine  of  infonnation  respecting 
Arthur  and  the  Round  Table. 

61.  The  steps  by  which  the  Arthur  legend  gradually 
reached  the  complex  form  which  it  wore  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  can  be  made  out  with  tolerable  clearness.  Gildas  the 
Wise,  writing  about  550,  mentions  a  great  victory  won  by  the 
Britons  over  the  Saxons  at  the  *  mons  Badonicus,*  but  does 
not  give  the  name  of  the  victorious  chief.  Nennius,  writing 
either  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or  in  the  ninth  century, 
mentions  the  same  victory  as  one  of  twelve  gained  at  various 
times  by  the  *  magnanimous  Arthur  '  over  the  Saxon  invaders. 
Apart  from  Welsh  sources,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on, 
this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Arthur.  Nennius  also  mentions 
a  boy  named  Ambrosius,  bom  in  a  preternatural  manner,  who 
became  a  great  magician,  and  had  more  than  mortal  knowledge. 
We  pass  over  three  or  four  centuries,  and  in  the  Hist-oriu 
Britonnm  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  we  find  that  the  story  of 
Arthur  has  grown  enormously.  His  birth  and  parentage  are 
fully  explained,  and  his  victorious  career,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  British  Isles,  is  described.  The  Ambrosius  of 
Nennius  now  appears  as  Merlin  the  enchanter,  the  contem- 
porary not  only  of  Vortigem,  but  of  Uther  Pendragon  and  his 
son  Arthur.  Concerning  the  Round  Table,  however,  Geoffrey 
is  silent.  That  splendid  feature  of  the  legend  first  appears  in 
the  BnU  of  Robert  Wace,  which  may  be  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  later  than  the  Historia  Britonum,  Wace  probably 
derived  it  from  Breton  poems  or  traditions  to  which  Geoflfrey 
had  not  had  access.     *  For  the  noble  barons  that  he  had,  of 
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whom  each  thought  himself  to  be  the  superior,  each  accounted 
himself  to  be  the  better  man,  and  none  knew  fear,' — 

Fist  reis  Ertor  la  Rande  Table, 
Dant  Brctun  dicnt  meint  fable/ 

(King  Arthur  made  the  Bound  Table,  of  which  the  Bretons 
teU  many  a  fable.)  Lajamon,  in  his  version  of  Wace,  enters 
into  fuller  particulars  on  the  construction  of  the  Table,  which, 
by  giving  no  one  the  precedence,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  conflicts  for  the  uppermost  seats  which  had  l^cn  waged 
in  Arthur's  court.     He  ends  by  saying, — 

\>\B  was  >at  like  bord 
>at  Bruttes  of  gelpe'S ; 
and  sugelS  feole  cunne  icsingc, 
bi  Ardure  )>an  kingc. 

(This  was  that  same  Board,  that  the  Bretons  boast  of,  and  tell 
many  kinds  of  leasings  concerning  Arthur  the  king.) 

62.  The  legend  had  now  attained  a  rich  development ;  but 
p<^ular  as  it  was,  it  certainly  contained  little  that  was  edifying. 
The  Celtic  nationality  of  its  framers  appeared  in  the  manner 
in  which  Arthur's  h^quent  slaughters  of  the  Saxons  were 
gloated  over  ;  the  diablerie  and  magic  of  the  old  pagan  North 
found  expression  in  the  stories  of  giants,  serpents,  enchanters, 
and  wizards  engrafted  upon  it.  As  it  stood,  it  bore  no 
Christian  impress ;  nay,  by  the  revengefulness  which  it 
breathed,  and  the  grotesque  superstitions  which  it  harboured, 
it  must  tend  to  lesid  away  from  religion  the  crowds  that  heard 
it  recited.  What  if  the  legend  were,  so  to  speak,  converted 
and  baptized  1  What  if  the  guilt  of  Arthur  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  barons  were  to  be  visited  with  chastisement  and 
expiated  by  penance  1  What  if  a  religious  idea  were  intro- 
duced into  it,  which  should  form  a  kind  of  plot,  in  connection 
with  which  both  the  existing  forms  and  any  future  develop- 
ments of  the  legend  might  be  arranged  ? 

63.  Some  such  thoughts  as  these  must  have  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  great  churchman  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  inwove  into  the  Arthur  legend  the  immortal 
conception  of  the  Saint  Graal.  Whether  it  was  Walter  Map, 
or  some  other,  will  never  be  known  with  certainty  ;  the  reader 
is  referred  for  fuller  speculation  on  this  point  to  Sir  F.  Madden's 
edition  of  Sir  Gawayne  (printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in 
1839),  and  the  learned  and  profound  observations  of  M.  Paulin 
Paris.'     From  the  literary  point  of  view,  the  change  may  be 

1  i>«  Manmcriti  dt  la  Bibiiotheqye  Boyale,  Paris,  1S88. 
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said  to  consist  in  the  incorporation  of  the  legend  of  Josepli  of 
Ariraathea  with  that  of  Arthur.  Tradition  had  long  connected 
Glastonbury  with  Joseph  ;  there  he  was  said  to  have  estab- 
lished himst^lf,  and  built  a  chapel  after  landing  in  Britain  ;  the 
Christmas  flowering  thoni  which  he  planted  is  said  to  have 
flourishing  descendants  to  this  day.  Taking  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  his  story  from  the  apocryphal  *  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,' 
in  which  he  and  Nicodemus  are  said  to  have  been  thrown  into 
prison  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  Ascension,  but  miraculously 
delivered  from  confinement,  some  inventive  mind  imagined  a 
long  series  of  adventures  for  Joseph,  terminating  with  his 
arrival  in  Britain.  Chief  among  these  adventures  figure  the 
mai-vellous  incidents  arising  from  his  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Graal.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  this  new 
element  is  worked  into  and  colours  the  whole  mass  of  romances 
relating  to  Arthur,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  first  appears. 

64.  In  several  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  existing  in  the  national  libraries  of  England  and 
France,  distinct  mention  is  made  of  an  original  Latin  history 
of  the  Holy  Graal,  from  which  the  various  French  romances 
forming  the  Arthurian  cycle,  including  Merlin,  Tristan,  and 
Lmicelot,  were,  with  more  or  less  of  amplification,  translated. 
This  is  asserted  in  so  many  words  by  H^lie  de  Borron,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Gyron  le  Courtois.  This  Latin  original  does  not 
now  exist,  and  some  critics  have  doubted  whether  it  ever 
existed,  and  was  not  asa^umed  merely,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of 
authority  and  veracity  to  the  romances  said  to  be  translated 
from  it.  Yet  as  the  Latin  original  from  which  Wace  trans- 
lated his  Britt  certainly  existed,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny, 
in  the  face  of  positive  statements  by  contemporaries,  that  there 
w  as  some  Latin  treatise  on  which  the  romances  of  the  Round 
Table  were  similarly  founded.  Luc  de  Gast,  the  author  of  the 
French  romance  of  Tristan,  says  that  he  had  *  read,  and  re-read, 
and  many  a  time  examined  the  great  book  in  Latin  which 
treats  openly  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  Graal.'  ^  This  Latin 
book  may  have  been  so  utterly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
celebrity  of  the  French  romances  taken  from  it,  that  copies  of 
it  ceased  to  bo  made.  In  that  case  the  few  copies  that  ever 
existed  may  easily  have  been  lost. 

65.  If  this  Latin  book  existed,  it  was  probably  written  by 
Walter  Hap,  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  with  that  design 
of  converting  the  Arthur  legends,  and  employing  them  in  the 
senice  of  Christ,   which  has  been  already  explained.     His 

»  Paulin  Paris,  i.  118. 
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mode  of  proceeding  was  conceived  of,  perhaps  l»y  himself  but 
ceHainly  by  others,  in  the  following  manner.  TJie  adventures 
of  Lancelot  and  his  fellows  in  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal, 
and  the  history  of  the  Graal  itself,  were  originally  set  down  in 
writing  in  the  Breton  tongue  by  King  Arthur^s  order,  and  the 
records  thereof  preserved  in  Salisbury  Abbey.  There  Walter 
Map  found  them,  and  translated  them,  at  King  Henry's  com- 
mand, into  Latin.  So  Geoffrey  claimed  to  have  founded  his 
liistory  of  the  Bretons  on  a  Breton  original.  The  MS.  which 
we  are  here  quoting  goes  on  to  say  that  Henry  II.  also  caused 
the  history  of  the  Graal  to  be  turned  from  Latin  into  French  ;  * 
this  was  done  by  Robert  Borron.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Latin  book  of  the  Graal  {Ilistoria  dp. 
Gradali)  really  existed,  and  that  it  was  written  l)y  Map.  The 
first  part  of  it,  the  account  of  the  Saint  Graal,  as  containing 
the  new  element  which  it  was  his  object  to  infuse  into  the 
cycle,  he  probably  composed  with  great  fulness  and  care.  The 
legends  of  Merlin,  Arthur's  acts  and  death,  of  Lancelot, 
Tristan,  and  Palamedes,  were  already  in  existence  when  ho 
began  to  write,  some  in  a  Welsh,  some  in  a  Breton,  some  even 
in  a  French  dress ;  for  the  ChevalUr  an  Lion  at  least,  by 
Cliretien  of  Troyes,  must  have  been  written  before  any  of  the 
Graal  romances  appeared.  That  Map  knew  Welsh,  we  may, 
considering  his  Welsh  extraction  and  long  residence  near  the 
Welsh  border,  regard  as  certain  ;  it  is  probable  tlierefore 
tliat  he  understood  Breton  also,  and  could  read  the  legends  of 
TfiMan  in  the  Ismguage  in  which  they  were  then  circulating. 
Fusing  all  these  legends  of  the  Round  Table  into  one,  connect- 
ing the  very  Round  Table  itself  with  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Vessel  and  its  Quest,  intertwining  the  threads  of  love  and 
war,  in  the  life  of  each  Arthurian  knight,  with  a  golden 
mystic  thread  of  more  or  less  proximity  to  the  Saint  Graal, 
Map  probably  forbore  to  write  in  Latin  with  any  great  fulness 
the  lives  of  these  popular  heroes.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
have  brought  them  and  their  actions  into  connection  with  the 
Saint  Graal ;  the  Romance  poets,  working  on  the  grand  out- 
lines which  he  had  chalked  out  for  them,  might  be  trusted  to 
fill  \iv  the  details. 

(jQ,  What  then  was  the  story  of  the  Saint  Graal  ?  It  was 
briefly  this  : — While  Christ  still  hung  upon  the  cross,  Joseph 
of  Arimatbea,  desiring  to  have  some  object  which  the  Saviour's 
hands  had  touched  for  a  memorial  of  Him,  went  to  the  house 
where  He  had  held  the  last  supper  with  His  disciples,  and 
found  there  the  bowl  or  dish  from  which  he  had  eaten  the 

'  Reg.  U  E.  Iir.,  in  the  Brili»h  Museum. 
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paschal  lamb.  This  dish  is  the  GraalJ  After  the  deposition 
from  the  cross,  Joseph,  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  being  laid  in 
the  tomb,  receives  into  the  Graal  all  the  drops  of  blood  that 
he  can  collect,  as  they  flow  from  the  sacred  wounds.  From 
this  time  all  that  happens  to  the  Graal,  and  to  those  who  come 
near  it,  is  in  the  supernatural  order.  Thrown  into  prison, 
Joseph  is  nourished  for  many  years  ])y  the  Holy  Graal  alone, 
which  appears  to  him  iu  visions,  and  as  an  oracle  reveals  to 
him  heavenly  thinf(s.  After  he  is  released,  he,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  departs  fmm  Palestine,  taking  with  him 
notliing  but  the  Graal,  and  after  a  series  of  marvellous  ad- 
ventures in  many  lands  arrives  in  Britain.  The  Graal  is  kept 
in  an  ark,  and  the  ark  placed  in  a  castle  built  for  its  reception. 
For  several  generations  Britain  prospers ;  its  kings  are  obedient 
to  the  faith  ;  and  beatific  glimpses  of  the  Saint  Graal  are  fre- 
quently vouchsafed.  But  a  moral  change  comes  on  ;  lust, 
cruelty,  and  irreligion  reign  everywhere  unrebuked,  and  the 
land  is  desolated  by  factious  strife.  At  last  the  sins  of  the 
people  are  so  multiplied  tliat  the  Graal  is  withdrawn  into 
heaven  ;  at  any  rate  it  blesses  human  eyes  no  more.  Yet  a 
persuasion  exists  that  it  is  not  very  far  off,  and  may  by  diligent; 
search  be  found  ;  and  Uther  Pendragon,  Aiiihur's  father, 
institutes  the  order  of  knights  of  the  Round  Table  for  the 
express  purpose  of  undei'taking  the  quest  of  the  Graal.  Tliis 
quest  thenceforth  influences  the  actions,  and  colours  the  legend 
of  each  of  the  principal  Arthurian  heroes.  Even  when  not 
seen,  the  Graal  sometimes  makes  its  presence  felt  in  wonderful 
ways.  In  Sir  Thomas  Malory^s  version  (Book  x.  part  2,  ch,  4) 
we  are  told  how  the  Holy  Graal  entered  into  the  hall  at 
Camelot,  covered  with  wlute  samite,  while  all  the  knights 
were  seated  at  the  Bound  Table  ;  it  passed  by  amid  thundery 
and  blinding  flashes  of  sunlight :  ^  then  had  every  knight  such 
meat  and  drink  as  he  best  loved ;  *  but  there  was  none  that 
might  see  it.  Lancelot,  Gawayne,  Tristan,  Bort,  Agrawaine, 
and  many  others  undertake  the  quest ;  they  brave  many 
perils,  surmount  many  obstacles,  but  to  none  of  them  is  the 

1  Graal,  or  graalx,  means  vessel  of  plensure  ;  compare  our  *  loving-cup.'  M, 
Fauriel  refers  it  to  the  Proven9al  jfrazai;  inDucangetlie  forms  grasala^  gra»s^ht», 
graietutf  are  found,  all  having  the  general  meaning  of  *  vegsel.'  1 1  must  have  been 
a  word  in  common  use  ;  for  Helinand,  a  French  chronicler  who  died  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  (^the  last  date  in  his  chronicle  Is  1204),  after  describme  th« 
Gradalis,  savs,  *  Dicitur  vulgari  nomine  graalz,  quia  grata  et  acceptabilia  est 
in  ea  comedenti,  turn  propter  continens  ....  turn  propter  oontentum  .  .  .  .* 
With  this  agrees  the  explanation  of  Luc  de  Cast  (MS.  Reg.  20  D.  III.) :  *  Ctt 
est  Tescuelle  qi  a  senrise  a  touz  ceus  quo  je  ai  trove  en  mon  servtse,  et  por 
ce  est  elle  apelle  graals.'  The  etymology  has  not  yet  been  satisfactonly 
explained. 
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l>eatific  vision  granted,  because  they  were  not  clean  of  heart. 
At  last  Sir  Galahad,  Lancelot's  son,  the  type  of  Christian 
holiness  and  knightly  honour,  *  achieves  the  Saint  GraaL' 
Tlie  holy  vessel  is  manifested  to  him,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
vested  as  a  bishop  kneeling  before  it.  Galahad  receives  com- 
munion from  the  hands  of  Joseph,  and  entrusts  to  his  com- 
panions a  loving  message  for  his  father.  *  And  therewith  he 
kneeled  down  ])efore  the  table  and  made  his  prayers  ;  and  then 
suddenly  his  soul  departed  unto  Jesus  Christ.  And  a  great 
multitude  of  angels  bare  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  that  his  two 
fellows  might  behold  it ;  also  they  saw  come  down  from  heaven 
a  hand,  but  they  saw  not  the  body  ;  and  then  it  came  inght  to 
the  vessel,  and  took  it  and  the  spear,  and  so  l>are  it  up  to 
heaven.  Sithence  was  there  never  no  man  so  hardy  for  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  the  Sancgreal  (Saint  Graal).' 

67.  It  is  evident  that  whoever  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Saint  Graal  had  for  his  principal  design  to  enforce  the  dignity 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  euchanstic  mystery.  The  chalice  on 
the  Catholic  altar  is  the  Saint  Graal ;  the  treasury  which  it 
contains,  like  that  in  the  Saint  Gi^aal,  is  present  for  brief  in- 
tervals and  disappears  again  ;  after  *  the  sakering  of  the  Mass,' 
to  use  the  words  of  old  Malory,  it  is  thei'e  ;  in  a  short  space  it 
^'anislles,  and  is  there  no  more.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
whereas  the  ordinary  chalice  has  not,  as  such,  any  peculiar 
sacredness,  the  Saint  Graal  is  itself  sacred,  from  having  l>een 
held  in  the  hands  of  Chnst,  and  used  by  Him  in  celebi-ating 
the  paschal  feast.  This  distinction  superadds  to  the  religious 
significance  of  the  conception  an  element  of  poetry  and  ima- 
gination, which  brings  it  within  the  sphere,  and  adapts  it  to 
the  purposes,  of  literature.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist 
is  the  proper  key  to  understanding  the  pregnant  import  of  this 
legend  of  the  Saint  Graal. 

68.  The  number  and  order  of  the  Graal  romances  may  be 
thus  represented  : — 

I.  A  Latin  Historia  de  Gradali  by  Walter  Map,  written 
probably  between  1 1 60  and  1 1 70,  in  which  the  commencements 
of  the  history  of  the  Saint  Graal  were  minutely  given,  and  all 
the  chief  branches  of  Arthurian  legend,  Lancelot,  Tristan, 
Perceval,  &c.,  introduced  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Saint  Graal. 

II.  The  Saint  Graaly  a  romance  in  French  prose,  translated 
by  Bobcrt  Borron  (whom  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Nottinghamsliire,  and  an  ancestor  of 
Lord  Byron)  fi'om  the  Latin  of  Map.     It  has  been  printed  for 
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the  Roxburghe  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall. 

III.  Merlin ;  in  French  prose  ;  translated  l)y  Robert 
Borron. 

IV.  QifeM  of  the  Saint  Graal  ;  in  French  prose  ;  by  Walter 
Map  ;  see  MS.  Reg.  14  E.  III.  This  is  sometimes  i-egaixioil 
as  a  branch  of  Lartrelot. 

V.  Lanccht ;  in  French  prose  ;  by  Walter  Map,  as  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Helie  de  lioiTon. 

VI.  Tristan  ;  Part  I.  ;  l)y  Lnces,  or  Luc,  de  Gast,  a  castle 

near  Salisbury. 
„         Part  II.  j  by  Helie  de  Borron,  a  kinsman  of 
Robert. 

VII.  Mort  Artnr  ;  by  Walter  Map. 

VIII.  Gyron  le  Courtois  or  Palamecles ;  by  Helie  de 
Borron.  All  these  eight  romances,  except  the  first,  are  in 
French  prose,  and  the  dates  of  their  composition  probably 
range  between  1160  and  1230.     To  these  we  must  add — 

IX.  Perceval  ;  in  French  verse,  by  Chretien  of  Troyes. 
This  romance,  which,  with  its  continuations,  extended  to  more 
than  20,000  lines,  was  founded  on  the  prose  Trista^i  of  Luc  de 
Gast,  and  probably  written  between  1190  and  1198,  in  which 
year  Chr6tien  is  thought  to  have  died. 

X.  Parziral,  with  its  prelude  Titurd ;  in  German  verse, 
by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.  Wolfram  followed  partly  Chi'e- 
tien  of  Troyes,  partly  a  Provencal  poet  whom  he  names  Kyot. 
The  l^ititrelis  thought  to  have  been  written  in  the  last  years  of 
the  twelfth  century  ;  the  Pai*ziral  between  1200  and  1207. 

The  earliest  in  order  of  time  of  all  the  French  romances 
of  the  Graal,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  H^lie  de 
BoiTon,  was  the  Tristan  of  Luc  de  Gast. 

69.  That  this  legend  of  the  Graal  arose  on  British  ground, 
there  seems,  on  the  whole,  no  ground  for  doubting.  Yet  M. 
Fauriel,  in  the  work  above  cite<l,*  concludes  it  to  have  been  of 
Provencal  origin,  and  Dr.  Simrock  in  his  edition  of  the  Parzival 
takes  the  same  view.  With  regard  to  M.  Fauriel  it  is  difficult 
to  argue  seriously  with  a  writer  who  believes,  not  Perceral 
only,  but  the  whole  series  of  Arthur  legends,  to  have  been  of 
Proven<^5al  origin.  Dr.  Simrock  considers  that  the  mention  of 
Kyot,  the  Provencal  poet,  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  as  the 
writer  on  the  Graal  whom  he  had  chiefly  followed,  compels  us 
to  believe  that  the  Graal  legend  had  a  Proven9al  origin.  But 
in  reply  it  may  be  argued  : — 

(1)  Wolfram  interlards  what  he   says  about  Kyot  with 

'  T/istoirc  de  fa  Pocsie  Provrn^te,  ii. 
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so  many  fabulous  touches,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  how- 
much  of  his  words  is  to  be  believed.  Kyot,  he  says,  found  the 
story  of  the  Graal  at  Dolet  (Toledo) ;  it  had  first  been  written 
down  by  one  Flegetanis,  an  astrologer,  who,  having  a  heathen 
father,  worshipped  a  calf  for  his  god,  but  on  the  mother's  side 
was  descended  from  Solomon.  Flegetanis  found  out  by  the 
stars  that  the  wondrous  thing  called  the  Graal  was  brought 
down  to  the  earth  by  a  band  of  angels,  who  then  flew  back  to 
lieaven.  Evidently  we  are  not  on  tlie  ground  of  authentic 
statement  here.  But  (2)  Kyot,  after  all,  is  said  by  Wolfram 
to  have  found  the  Latin  version  of  the  work  of  Flegetanis 
which  he  used  for  his  poem,  not  anywhere  in  the  south  of 
France,  but  in  Anjou  ;  a  province  belonging  to  Henry  II.,  to 
which  the  work  of  Map  might  easily  have  come  from  England. 
Moreover,  he  is  stated  to  have  written  in  French,  not  in  Pro- 
ven<jal.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  line 
of  Kyot's  poem.  M.  Fauriel  lays  much  stress  on  allusions  to 
the  Saint  Graal  in  the  works  of  Proven9al  poets  of  early  date. 
But  the  earliest  clear  allusion  that  I  have  seen  is  in  a  poem  by 
Richard  of  Barbezieux,  a  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  might,  of  course,  liave  read  the  French  prose  romances 
alx)ve  enumerated.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  stronger  argu- 
ments than  any  hitherto  adduced  must  be  brought  forwanl, 
before  the  glory  of  having  originated  the  sublime  conception  of 
the  Saint  Graal  can  be  justly  withheld  from  Britain. 


Other  Epopees :  Fablianz :  Bioiing  Chronicles. 

70.  Of  the  third  cycle,  that  relating  to  the  crusades,  the 
most  important  piece  is  the  famous  romance  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion.  The  French  original  is  not  known  to  exist,  but  there 
is  an  English  metrical  translation,  dating  probably  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  of  great  interest.  It  abounds 
in  marvellous  or  miraculous  detaUs,  which,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  were  not  in  the  original  romance  (which  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  true  heroic  poem,  and  contemporaneous  with 
the  crusade  itself),  but  added  by  succeeding  Norman  minstrels 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

7 1 .  The  leading  poem  of  the  fourth  cycle,  that  relating  to 
the  ancient  world,  Ls  the  Roman  d^ Alexandre,  the  joint  work 
of  Lambert  li  Cors  and  Alexandre  de  Bemay,  which  appeared 
in  1184.  Tlie  extraordinary  popularity  of  this  romance  caused 
the  metre  in  which  it  was  composed  (rimed  lines  of  twelve 

'  See  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Eur}y  Engfitli  liom Dices,  vo\  ii.  p.  93. 
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Ryllables)  to  drive  out  the  heroic  pentameters  which  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  for  epic  poetry  iii  France,  and  to  be 
known  thenceforth  by  the  name  of  Alexandrine,  It  shares 
with  many  other  French  poems  of  this  period  the  peculiarity 
of  continuing  the  same  rime  through  a  whole  paragraph,  or  for 
as  many  lines  as  the  poet  can  find  fresh  instances  of  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  twenty-three  lines  there  is  but  one  rime, 
-ir  ;  the  next  thirty-one  lines  have  the  rime  -tV,  tlie  next  six 
end  in  -eh,  tlie  next  ten  in  -or,  and  so  on.  Some  idea  of  the 
eifect  of  this   practice  may  be  obtained  from   the   following 

extract; — 

Por  prendre  bon  exemplo  de  proecce  aquellir, 
])e  connoistre  raison  d'amer  et  de  hair, 
De  scs  amis  garder,  et  cierement  tenir, 
Ses  anemis  grever,  c*uns  n'en  puist  avancir, 
Lcs  laidures  vcngier,  et  les  bicnfaits  merir, 
De  canter,  qnant  lius  est,  et  a  terme  s'ofrir, 

Oies  donques  restore  boinement,  a  Toisir ; 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Cou  est  de  rmillor  roi  que  Dex  laisast  morir, 
D'Alixandre  vus  voel  restore  rafrcscir, 
Cui  Dex  donna  fierto  et  e  Tcaer  grant  air. 
Qui  par  mer  et  par  tierre  osa  gent  envair,  &c. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  dream  which  Alexander  had,  when 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  about  an  e^,  out  of  which  issued  a 
serpent.  The  main  points  of  the  historical  outline  are  pre- 
sented with  tolerable  fidelity ;  we  read  of  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Darius,  of  Porus  the  Indian  king,  and 
the  death  of  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon ;  but  the  frame 
is  filled  in,  and  sometimes  overlaid,  with  an  infinite  amount  of 
Gothic  embroidery.  The  poem  extends  to  upwards  of  12,000 
lines. 

An  English  version  of  the  Roman  d*AUxandre,  (printed  in  Weber's 
Metrical  Koviancety  under  the  title  of  £yng  Alisaundre,')  was  produced 
about  1320.  Weber  says  of  it  that  *  few  English  romances  cax^  boast 
of  a  greater  share  of  good  poetry.*  A  continuation  of  the  story,  also 
in  English,  extending  to  1,200  lines,  was  edited  by  Mr,  Stevenson,  for 
the  Roxbuighe  Club, 

72.  The  Fabliau,  or  Metrical  Tale,  aimed,  not  at  singing  the 
actions  of  heroes,  but  at  describing,  in  an  amusing,  striking 
way,  the  course  of  real  life.  It  was  to  the  chivalrous  romance 
what  comedy  is  to  tragedy — comedy,  that  is  to  say,  like  that 
of  Menander,  not  like  dbat  of  Aristophanes  ;  it  is  not  political, 
and  does  not  attack  individuals,  but  paints  society  and  phases 
of  character.  With  a  frequent  touch  of  satire,  or  flavour  of 
cynicism,  the  Fabliau  is  upon  the  whole  a  true  account  of  the 
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everyday  life  and  manners  of  the  time,  of  which  it  conveys 
no  very  pleasing  or  edifying  impression.  Many  fabliaux  were 
drawn  from  eastern  *  sources ;  e.g.  the  famous  Indian  tale  of  the 
Seven  Wiee  McLsUra,  which  has  been  rendered  or  imitated  in  so 
many  different  languages. 

73.  The  glaring  inconsistencies  which  this  world  presents 
l>etween  promise  and  performance- — between  theory  and  prac- 
tice— give  rise  in  every  age  to  satire.  Every  \'illage  has  its 
satirist,  who  with  greater  or  less  skill  exposes  the  hypocrite,  and 
ridicules  the  dupe.  It  is  quite  a  secondary  question  whether 
the  satire  current  in  any  particular  age  finds  or  misses  literary 
expression.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  great  literary  movement 
of  France,  which  we  are  now  considering,  could  not  fail  to 
extend  to  satire  also.  And  as  deficient  practice  and  perform- 
ance are  nowhere  so  offensive  as  when  they  accompany  the 
grandest  theories  and  the  most  uncompromising  professions,  it 
was  natural  that  the  vices  of  ministers  of  the  Church — that 
one  powerful  European  institution,  the  very  grandeur  of  which 
made  it  a  more  obvious  mark — should  be  the  principal  theme  of 
mediaeval  satirists.  The  continuation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rom^ 
by  Jean  de  Meung,  composed  about  the  end,  and  the  famous  tale 
of  Reynard  the  Fox?  composed  about  the  middle,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  are  full  of  satirical  attacks  upon  men  in  high 
places  and  established  institutions,  in  all  which  the  clergy  come 
in  for  the  principal  sharo  of  invective. 

74.  The  period  which  produced  so  many  Latin  chronicles 
for  circulation  among  the  clergy,  gave  birth  also  to  French 
chronicles  in  verse  for  the  entertainment  of  the  laity.  In  verse 
— because  few  laymen  could  read,  and  a  history  in  rime  was 
easier  and  moro  agreeable  to  remember,  both  for  the  reciter  and 
for  the  hearer.  We  do  not  hear  of  prose  chronicles  in  French, 
still  less  in  English,  until  the  next  period,  by  which  time 
a  reading  and  cultivated  lay  audience  had  been  formed.  The 
chief  name  of  note  among  these  French  metrical  chroniclers  is 
that  of  Maitre  Wace,  a  learned  clerk,  bom  in  Jersey,  near  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  educated  in  Normandy.  His 
first  history,  the  Brut  d^Anghterre  (Chronicle  of  England),  is  in 
the  main  a  translation  of  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth's  Uistoria 
Britonum  before  mentioned,  and  ends  with  the  year  680.*  His 
second  work,  the  Romari  de  Rott  (RoUo),  is  a  history  of  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  reaching  down  to  1 1 70,  the  sixteenth  year 
of  Henry  II.  Part  of  this  latter  work  is  in  the  Alexandrine 
measure  ;  the  remaining  portion,  and  all  the  BnU  d^ Atigleterre^ 
are  in  the  eight-syllable  romance  metre.     Another  chronicler, 

1  Extract  Booh,  art.  18,       ^See  Crit,  See,  I.  21.         Extract  Book,  art.  8. 
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Benoit,  composed,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  II.,  a  history  of  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  which  appeared  some  years  after  that 
of  Wace.  Wace  died  about  the  year  1175.  Geffroy  Gaimar 
wrote  his  Estorif*  dtn  EivjUr^  a  metrical  liistory  of  the  An^lo- 
S.ixou  kings,  about  th«  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  His 
materials  were,  -a  Latin  history  of  the  British  kings,  lent  him 
by  Robert,  E.irl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  caused  it  to  ba  trans- 
lated from  the  WAsh  (it  was  difierent,  therefore,  fi*om  the 
history  in  Breton  of  the  same  kings  which  had  been  used  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth)  ;  an  *  estoire  de  Wincestre,'  and  an 
English  book  kept  at  *  Wassinburc,'  i.e.  Washingborough  in 
Lincolnshire.     The  following  couplet  shows  the  metre  : — 

Coment  chescoas  maintint  la  terre, 
Quel  ama  pes,  c  11  quel  guerro. 

74a.  The  ancient  literature  of  Wales  is  contained  chiefly 
in  four  MS.  volumes,  the  Black  Book  of  Caermarthen,  the 
Book  of  Aneurin,  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  and  the  Red  Book  of 
Hergest.  The  first  and  third  are  in  the  libraiy  of  Mr.  Wynne 
of  Peniarth ;  the  second  in  that  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lipps ;  the  fourth  is  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  The  dates  at 
which  these  compilations  were  made  range  from  the  second 
lialf  of  the  twelfth  century  for  the  earliest  (the  Bla.ck  Book), 
to  the  fifteenth  century  for  parts  of  the  latest  (the  Red  Book). 
A  patriotic  Welshman,  Owen  Jones,  who  had  prospered  in 
trade  as  a  furrier  in  London,  caused  all  these  pieces  to  l>e 
printed,  in  1801  and  subsequent  years,  under  the  title  of  The 
Myvyrian  Archaeology  of  WaUs.  Tiiere  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  true  age  and  authorship  of  many  of  the  pieces  in  this 
collection,  and  also  as  to  the  identification  of  many  localities 
named ;  in  this  brief  sketch  we  generally  follow  Mr.  Skene,  the 
author  of  an  interesting  work  on  The  Four  Ancient  Books  above 
mentioned.  The  great  poets  of  the  old  time  were  Taliessin, 
Aneurin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  Merddhin.  They  lived,  not  in 
Wales,  but  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  apparently,  in  the 
sixth  century,  when  a  fierce  struggle  rage<l  for  many  years 
between  the  native  Britons  of  Cumbria,  and  the  Anglians  of 
Bemicia,  who  under  Ida  (547)  and  later  kings  were  always 
pressing  up  from  the  coast  westward.  Aneurin,  in  a  poem 
called  TJie  Gododiny  wrote  of  a  great  battle,  disastrous  to  the 
Britons,  which  was  fought  alK)ut  570  at  Catterick  in  York- 
shire. The  chief  native  hero  was  the  prince  Urien,  whose 
valour  and  liberality  were  celebrated  by  Taliessin  in  many 
poems.  Arthur  only  appears  in  five  poems,  of  which  four  are 
in  the  Book  of  Tali^s-uu ;  these  are  so  cloudily  expressed  that 
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no  certoin  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  on  tlie  disputed 
questions,  whether  Arthur  was  a  king  of  South  or  of  North 
Britain,  and  whether  his  twelve  famous  victories  (supra ^  §  61) 
were  fought  in  Somersetshire,  Cornwall,  and  other  southern 
counties,  or  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border. 

But  although  Taliessin  and  the  other  great  poets  lived  and 
sang  in  the  sixth  century,  Mr.  Skene  considers  that  it  is  in 
the  next  century,  in  the  age  of  Cadwallaun,  when  a  gleam  of 
success  inspired  the  Cymry  with  the  hope  that  they  would  yet 
rid  themselves  of  their  oppressors,  that  these  poems,  *  in  their 
earliest  consistent  shape,'  must  be  placed.  That  transient  hope 
was  overcast,  and  in  946  the  British  kingdom  of  Cumbria  was 
overcome  by  Edmund,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  migi'ated  to 
Wales.  In  South  Wales,  where  a  settled  peace  had  been  brought 
in  by  the  good  Howell  Dha  (t  948),  the  bards  revised  and  com- 
pleted the  old  poems,  and  added  new  ones.  At  this  time  also  the 
earliest  group  of  prose  tales,  some  of  which  are  found  in  the  collec- 
tion called  the  Mabinogion  (lit.  *  tales  for  children '),  came  into 
existence.  Other  tales  in  the  Mabinogion  are  Welsh  versions  of 
Arthurian  romances,  and  must  be  regarded  not  as  sources,  but 
as  echoes,  of  the  work  of  the  French  trouveres.  In  the  twelfth 
century  a  new  and  vigorous  school  of  Welsh  poetry,  repre- 
sented by  such  names  as  Gwalchmai,  Owain,  and  Einion,  arose 
in  North  Wales,  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  generations. 

The  Welsh  Triads,  found  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology, 
raise  many  perplexing  questions.  The  arranging  of  facts  and 
maxims  in  threes,  in  order  to  aid  the  memory,  is,  (as  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Literature  of 
tlie  Cymry)  very  old,  and  not  confined  to  Wales.  Tliey  may 
be  divided  into  Triads  of  history,  bardisra,  theology,  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence.  Some  of  those  which  wc  have,  Mr.  Stephens 
thinks,  may  be  as  old  as  the  Druids ;  but  no  collection  of  them 
goes  back  beyond  the  twelfth  century. 


English  Poets  and  Translators ;  '  Havelok ; '  la^amon,  and 
other  Biming  Chroniclers;  Eeligions  Poems;  Ormin, 
Hampole:  Other  Poems;  Battle  of  Lewes,  Owl  and 
Nightingale. 

75.  The  English  poetry  of  the  periml  from  1200  to  1350 
bears  witness,  as  we  have  said,  in  almost  every  line,  to  the 
powerful  foreign  influences  amid  which  it  grew  up,  and  to  which 
it  owed  the  chief  part  of  its  inspiration.  It  may  be  arranged, 
therefore,  under  the  same  four  heads  as  the  French  poetry;  to 
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these,  however,  we  will  add  two  others,  religious  poems,  and 
occasioual  poems ;  since  it  is  in  these  compositions  that  we  first 
find  a  marked  originality,  a  promise  of  an  independent  growth 
to  come. 

Bomanoes. — English  versions  or  imitations  of  the  popular 
Fi'ench  romances  began  to  be  multiplied  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  For 
a  particular  account  of  these  English  romances,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  work  of  Ellis.  Besides  the  two  heroic  sub- 
jects, Charlemagne  and  Arthur  (the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity 
seem  to  have  been  less  popular  with  the  English  versifiers),  the 
crusades,  particularly  the  one  in  which  King  Kichard  wan 
engaged,  and  many  miscellaneous  topics,  are  handled  by  these 
writers.  Yet  even  Giii/  of  Wanoick,  Bevis  of  Jfamptoun,  and 
RiclMrd  Cosur-de-Lion,^  though  the  names  have  such  a  local  and 
national  sound,  were  fomided  upon  French  originals,  the  authoi's 
of  which,  indeed,  were  probably  Englishmen,  but  derived  from 
France  their  literary  culture. 

76.  The  earliest,  or  one  of  tlie  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  of  these  English  romances  is  the  Anglo-Danish 
legend  of  llavelok^^  the  unique  MS.  of  which,  discovered  not 
many  years  ago  in  the  middle  of  a  volume  of  Lives  of  Saints 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  of  course  unknown  to  Ellis.  This 
MS.  dates  from  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
we  possess  a  French  version  of  the  same  story  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  in  the  Estorie  des  Engles  by  GefFrei  de 
Gaimar,  who  evidently  derived  it  from  an  English  chronicle — 
the  book  of  *  Wassinburc '  (Washingborough,  near  Lincoln) — 
which  he  mentions  among  his  authorities.  It  would  be  in- 
terestmg  to  know  whether  this  book  was  in  verse  or  prose,  but 
Gaimar  does  not  say.  The  substance  of  the  story,  according  to 
the  English  version,  is  briefly  this.  The  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Denmark,  dying  about  the  same  time,  leave  to  inherit  their 
kingdoms,  the  one  a  daughter,  Goldeboro',  the  other  a  son, 
Havelok.  The  guardians  of  the  children,  Godrich  in  England, 
and  Godard  in  Denmark,  are  both  false  to  their  trust ;  Golde- 
boro'  is  placed  in  Dover  Castle,  and  Havelok  is  given  by  Gtxiard 
to  the  fisherman  Grim,  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea.  But  a  mira- 
culous light  issuing  from  the  child  causes  Grim  to  spare  him  ; 
and  soon  after,  taking  all  his  family  with  him,  together  with 
the  young  prince,  he  sails  for  England,  and  landiiig  on  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire  founds  the  to^vn  of  Grimsby,  which  still  bears 
his  name.  Twelve  years  pass,  and  Havelok  has  become  a  youth 
of  marvellous  size,  strength,  and  beauty ;  Goldeboro',  too,  has 
1  Extract  Book,  art  15.  '  Extract  Book,  art.  14* 
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become  the  loveliest  of  English  maidens.  Going  to  Lincoln  for 
work  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  Havelok  by  feats  of  strength  attracts 
the  notice  of  Godrich ;  the  traitor  resolves  to  force  Goldeboro'  to 
marry  him,  as  a  kind  of  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  her  father, 
to  marry  her  to  the  *  best,  faii-est,  and  strongest  man '  in  Eng- 
land. The  marriage  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
both  ;  but  Goldeboro'  is  soon  comforted  by  beholding  one  night 
the  marvellous  splendour  issuing  out  of  Havelok's  mouth.  At 
her  suggestion  he  sails  for  Denmark  ;  there,  after  a  long  train 
of  adventures,  which  the  reader  must  imagine,  he  is  recognised 
as  king,  and  defeats  and  slays  Godard.  Returning  with  a  Danish 
army  to  England,  he  visits  Godrich  with  the  like  retribution. 
Goldeboro'  and  he  are  crowned,  reign  over  England  for  sixty 
years,  and  have  fifteen  children,  of  whom  all  the  sons  live  to  be 
kings,  and  all  the  daughters  queens.  Finally,  the  poet  beseeches 
all  who  have  heard  his  tale — 

pat  like  of  you,  with  gode  wille, 
fcJeyc  a  Paternoster  stille 
For  him  >at  haveth  >e  ryme  maked, 
And  >erfore  fele  nihtes  waked ; 
pat  Jhesu  Crist  his  soule  bringe 
Bi-fore  his  Fader  at  his  endinge. 

77.  Another  Anglo- Danish  romance,  the  materials  for  which  may  also 
have  been  taken  from  the  book  of  Washingborough  or  some  similar 
compilation,  is  JTtn^  Horn.  It  has  come  down  to  us  both  in  English 
and  in  French,  and  of  each  version  there  are  but  three  extant  manu- 
scripts, all  in  English  libraries.  No  MS.  of  the  English  version  is  of 
earlier  date  than  about  1290  ;  but  the  poem  itself  must  have  been  com- 
posed some  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier.  I  should  not  hesitate  in 
dating,  with  Mr.  Wright,  the  English  before  the  French  version.  The 
latter  is  longer  and  more  elaborate  ;  it  contains,  besides  the  names  of  the 
prlncnpal  personages,  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  English  version,  many 
names  which  are  found  in  other  French  romances  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  English  story  has  in  it  only  names  of  pure  Anglo-Danish  origin . 
The  tale,  whidh  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Havelok, 
tells  how  Horn,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Suddene  or  Suthdene  (Surrey), 
while  in  exile  at  the  Court  of  Westemesse  (Devonshire),  won  the  love 
of  Bymenhild,  the  king's  daughter,  and,  after  passing  through  a  thou- 
sand perils,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  knights  from  Westene-londe 
(Ireland),  finally  married  her.  The  versification,  though  rude,  is  often 
very  pleasing.  The  following  is  the  opening, as  found  in  the  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library : — 

Alle  ben  he  blil>e 
pat  to  me  wilen  lij>e : 
A  song  ich  wille  you  singe 
Of  Morye  >e  kingc. 
King  he  was  hi  westen, 
Wei  >at  hise  dayes  lesten, 
And  Godild  hise  gode  queue, 
f  eyrer  non  micte  bene. 
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Here  sone  havede  to  name  Horn, 
Feyrer  child  ne  micte  ben  born  ; 
Ne  reyn  ne  micte  upon-reyne 
Ne  no  Sonne  by-sclune, 
Fayrer  child  >anne  he  was, 
Brict  so  cvere  any  glas, 
Whit  so  any  lili  flour, 
So  rose  red  was  hys  colur. 

Kin/;  Horn  lias  been  edited  in  Englisli  by  Ritson,  Mr. 
Lumby,  and  Dr.  Horstmann,  and  in  French  and  English  by 
M.  Francisque  Michel. 

78.  To  a  somewhat  later  date  (1320-30)  is  assigned  tbc 
Jegend  of  Sir  Gaumytie  and  tlie  Green  Knight^  published  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

79.  Scarcely  any  English  versions  of  fabliaux  are  known  to 
exist  of  earlier  date  than  1350.  The  raillery  and  more  refined 
touches  which  belong  to  this  class  of  compositions  were  not 
suited  to  the  rude  intelligence  of  the  Engliidi-speaJdng  popula- 
tion in  the  Norman  period,  and  would  have  been  utterly  thrown 
away  upon  them.  The  only  instance  of  a  fabliau  given  by  Ellis 
is  the  version  of  the  Indian  story  before  mentioned  of  the  Seven 
Wise  MdsterSy  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  French 
about  the  year  1330. 

80.  Under  the  head  of  satire,  there  exists  a  curious  poem, 
entitled  the  Land  of  Cockaygne,  the  date  of  which  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  though  Warton  is  undoubtedly  wrong  in  placing 
it  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  biting  satire  on  the 
monastic  orders,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  flippant  age  of 
Boccaccio  rather  than  that  of  the  grave  and  earnest  century 

'  of  St.  Bernard.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  author,  nor  is 
the  French  original,  from  w^hich  it  was  evidently  taken,  in 
existence. 

81.  Of  tlie  metrical  chroniclers,  who,  in  imitation  of  Wace 
and  his  fellow-labourers,  related  the  history  of  England  in 
English  verse  for  the  entertainment  of  the  laity,  the  earliest  in 
date  is  La^amon,  priest  of  Emley-on-Sevem,  now  Areley,  in 
Worcestershire,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
produced  an  amplified  imitation  of  Wace's  Brut  cTAngleUrre. 
This  curious  work,  the  earliest  existing  poem  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  the  English  language,  extends  to  about  16,000 
long  lines  of  four  accents.  *  To  produce  the  effect  of  metre, 
La^amon  employs  l>oth  alliteration  and  rime,  each  of  the  rudest 
description  ;  sometimes,  too,  he  seems  unable  to  achieve  either 
the  one  or  tiie  other.  The  writer  seems  to  have  been  balanc- 
ing between  the  example  of  his  French  prototype,  who  uses 

I  Extract  Booh,  art.  10. 
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rime,  and  the  attractions  of  the  old  native  Saxon  poets,  who 
employed  nothing  but  alliteration.  In  the  opening  passage  he 
tells  of  his  parentage,  and  what  induced  him  to  write  : — 

An  preost  wcs  on  leoden  * : 
Lagamon  wes  ihoten  ^ 
lie  wes  Loovena^s  sone : 

litte '  him  beo  Drihten  •. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Hit  com  him  on  mode  : 
and  on  his  mem  *  ^nkc. 
)>et  he  wolde  of  Engle : 
>a  setSelsen '  tellen. 
wat  heo  ihoten  weoren : 
and  wonene '  heo  comen. 
>a  Englene  londe : 
aerest  ahten." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  travelled  over  the  land  in  search  of 
materials,  and  found  three  *  noble  books,'  which  he  used  for  his 
guidance,  the  *  English  book '  of  St.  Beda,  the  Latin  book  written 
by  St.  Albin  and  the  *  fair  Austin,  who  brought  baptism  in 
hither,*  and  the  French  book  by  Wace.  By  the  first  two  books, 
he  seems  merely  to  have  meant  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
St.  Beda,  in  its  English  and  in  its  Latin  shape.  The  English 
version  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Alfred.  By  some 
misapprehension  he  appears  to  have  confounded  Albinus,  abbot 
of  Canterbury,  who  is  mentioned  in  Beda*s  preface  as  having 
supplied  him  largely  witli  materials,  with  the  author  of  the 
history. 

82.  Two  MSS.  of  IjBuj&xaoVi^^  Brut  exist,  both  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  oldest  of  these  is  in  every  way  the  most  in- 
teresting ;  it  is  held  to  have  been  written,  or  completed,  about 
1205.  The  later  version  is  considerably  shorter,  and  the  MS. 
containing  it  was  much  damaged  by  the  fire  at  the  Cottonian 
library  in  1731,  a  portion  of  it  being  destroyed,  and  another  por- 
tion made  illegible.  In  tlie  earlier  text  aljout  a  hundred  words 
of  French  or  Latin  origin,  exclusive  of  those  which  were  in 
use  before  the  Conquest,  have  been  found.  To  these,  the 
later  text,  which  is  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli 
century,  adds  about  fifty.  The  two  texts  together  contain 
more  than  28,000  lines,  and  only  alx)ut  a  hundred  and  fifty 
new  French  words  ;  from  this  fact  may  be  inferred  the  great 
slowness  with  which,  at  any  rate  in  remote  country  districts, 
like  the  comer  of  Worcestershire  where  Lajamon  wrote,  tho 

»  in  the  land.  »  called.  »  gracious.  *  the  Lord. 

B  chief.  ^  noble  deeds.  '  whence.  ^  first  owned. 
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speech  of  the  people  was  mingled  with  that  of  their  ecu- 
querors. 

Lajamon  is  considerably  fuller  than  Wace  whom  he  imitates, 
and  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his 
additional  matter  has  yet  to  be  made.  The  valuable  edition  of 
the  Bn(t,  with  translation  and  notes,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Sir  F.  Madden,  was  printed  in  1847  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

83.  The  poem  relates  how  Brutus,  the  great-grandson  of 
^neas,  collecting  a  band  of  his  Trojan  kinsmen,  descended 
from  the  exiles  who  had  settled  in  Greece  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  after  a  voyage  full 
of  peril  and  vicissitude  landed  at  Dartmouth  in  Totnes.  He 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Britain,  among  whom 
Lud,  Bladud,  Lear,  Gorboduc,  and  Lucius  are  reckoned.  The 
last  king  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  Cadwalader,  whose  date 
is  689  A.D.  The  exploits  of  Uther  Pendragon  and  his  more 
famous  son  Arthur  are,  as  mentioned  above,*  related  with  great 
fulness. 

84.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  separates  La^a- 
mon  from  the  next  of  the  riming  chroniclers,  Eobert  of  Glou- 
ceBter.^  Robert  may  possibly  be  identified  with  a  person  of 
the  same  name  who  was  chancellor  to  two  Archbishops  of 
Canterbuiy,  in  1304  and  1318,  (See  Heame^s  edition  of  the 
Chronicle.)  He  writes  in  the  twelve-syllable  or  Alexandrine 
riming  metre,  in  emulation,  perhaps,  of  the  French  poets  who 
had  handled  that  measure  so  successfully.  His  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  compile,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  the  laity,  a  complete  liistoiy  of  Britain  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  own  day.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  which  he  takes  from  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, he  follows  Geoffrey  and  Wace  to  the  period  where  they 
stop,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Tliis  portion  is  less 
than  half  the  work ;  the  rest,  founded  apparently  on  the  stan- 
dard prose  Chronicles  of  Florence,  Huntingdon,  Hoveden,  and 
Wendover,  with  the  addition,  for  the  reign  of  Richard,  of  the 
romance  of  Richard  Cceii^r  de  Lion^  is  brought  down  to  the 
year  1270,  whei'e  it  ends  abruptly.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  poem  really  ended  with  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  in 
1272,  but  that  the  concluding  portion  has  been  lost.  An  allu- 
sion near  the  end  to  the  canonisation  of  St.  Louis  shows  that 
this  part  must  have  been  written  as  late  as  1297.  From  about 
1260  Robert  is  an  original  and  valuable  authority  for  many 
incidents  of  the  war  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons.    The 

1  See  anU^  §  61.  >  Extract  Book,  art,  ;d, 
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poem  contains  more  than  12,000  lines,  and  is  written  in  a 
loogfa  west-country  dialect,  which,  however,  has  admitted  a 
great  number  of  French  words  not  employed  by  Lajamon. 

The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Arthur  are  a  fair  sample 
of  Robert's  performance  : — 

He  sef  ^  )>e  cxx>uiie  of  >y8  lond  |>e  noble  Costantyn, 
(pe  erl  Cadore's  son  of  Comwayle,  >at  was  ys  cosyn). 
^d  let  him  lede  in  to  an  yle,  for  to  hele  ys  wounde, 
And  deyde  as  |>e  bestc  kyng,  >at  me  wuste  ever  yfoonde.* 
Ac*  Dafeles  >e  Bmtons,  and  pe  Comewalysse  of  ys  kunde 
Wene)>  be  be  alive  pit,<  and  abbe>  *  hym  sut  in  mynde, 
pat  be  be  to  comene  *  sut,  to  wynne  a^en  >ys  lond. 

85.  To  Robert  of  Gloucester  succeeds  Robert  Hannyng,  a 
native  of  Brunne,  or  Bourn,  in  South  Lincolnshire,  and  a  monk 
of  the  Gilbertine  monastery  of  Sixhill.  Mannyng  composed  a 
riming  chronicle  in  two  parts  :  the  first,  a  translation,  in  the 
ordinary  octosyllabic  verse  of  the  romance  writers,  of  the  Brut 
by  Wace,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  heard  so  much  ;  the 
second,  a  version  in  Alexandrine  verse  of  a  French  metrical 
chronicle  by  Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Austin  at 
Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  ending  with  ^e  death  of  Edward  I. 
in  1307.  The  Prologue  to  the  first  part  explains  so  simply 
and  clearly  the  motives  which  induced  the  riming  chroniclers 
to  employ  themselves  on  a  task  which  to  our  modem  notions, 
perhaps,  involves  a  misapplication  of  poetical  power,  that  it 
seems  advisable  to  insert  it  here  : — 

Lordynges  that  be  now  here, 

If  ye  wille  listen  and  lere  [learn] 

All  tbe  story  of  Inglande, 

Als  Robert  Mannyng  wryten  [written]  it  fand, 

And  on  Inglysch  has  it  schewed, 

Not  for  the  lerid  bot  for  tbe  lewed  [lay  people], 

For  tho  [tbose]  that  on  this  lond  wonn  [dwell] 

That  tbe  Latyn  ne  Frankys  conn  [know  neither  Latin  nor 

French], 
For  to  baf  solace  and  gamen 
In  felanscbip  when  tba  sitt  samen  [together]. 
And  it  is  wisdom  for  to  wytten  [know] 
Tbe  state  of  the  land,  and  baf  it  wryten. 
What  maoere  of  folk  first  it  wan, 
And  of  what  li^nde  it  first  began. 
And  gnde  it  is  for  many  thyng^ 
For  to  here  tbe  dedis  of  kynges, 


>  gave.       '  men  ever  knew  foimd.       *  bnt.       *  yet       *  have. 
•  In  this  form  we  see  the  remains  of  the  Anglo-SMcon  genmd. 
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Whilk  [whidi]  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyse. 

And  whilk  of  tham  couth  [knew]  most  quautysc  [quaintness, 

t.«.  artfulness] ; 
And  whilk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  ryght, 
And  whilk  mayntend  pes  [peace]  and  fyght. 
Of  thare  dedes  salle  be  my  sawe  [story], 
In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 

I  salle  you  scbewe,  fro  gre  to  gre  [degree,  i.e,  step  by  step], 
Sen  [since]  the  tyme  of  Sir  Noe. 

Ill  this  same  Prologue,  Mannyng  speaks  of  the  *  gestc '  of 
Tristrcm,  as  written  in  verse  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  com- 
plaining that  it  is  commonly  not  said  as  Thomas  made  it.  A 
note  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  states  that  the  second  part  of  his 
chronicle  was  finished  by  Mannyng  in  1338. 

Another  poem  by  tlie  same  author,  Mcditacyun$  of  the  Soper  ofoure 
Jjorde  Je$utt  translated  from  St.  Bonaventure's  Vita  Chrigti  between 
the  years  1315  and  1330,  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.    It  opens  thus : — 

Allemyghty  God  jm  trynyte, 

Kow  and  ever  wyth  us  be  ; 

For  thy  Sones  passyun 

Save  alle  fys  congregacyun  ; 

And  graunte  us  grace  of  gode  ly  vyng, 

To  Wynne  us  blysse  wythouten  endyng. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mannyng's  works  is  his 
Handlyng  Synne,  translated,  with  the  addition  of  many  original 
passages,  from  the  Manuel  des  Peches  of  William  de  Waddington, 
written  about  thirty  years  before.  The  Handlyng  Synne  has 
been  printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  The  modem  character 
of  the  language,  and  the  large  admixture  of  French  words 
in  this  poem,  have  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kington 
Oliphant.*  It  was  begun  in  1303,  as  the  following  lively 
passage  shows : — 

To  alle  Crystyn  men  undir  sunne, 

And  to  gode  men  of  Brunne, 

And  speciali  alle  hi  name 

|>e  fclaushepe  of  Symprynghame, 

Roberd  of  Brunne  grete)>  j5;ow 

In  all  godenesse  |>at  may  to  prow  [benefit]. 

Of  Brymwake  yn  Kestevcnc, 

Syxe  mylc  besyde  Sympringliam  cvene  [plain] 

Y  dwellede  yn  the  pryorye 

Fyf tene  jjere  yn  companye, 

In  )>e  time  of  gode  dane  Jone 

Of  Camelton,  >at  now  ys  gone. 


1  8ourc€$  of  Standard  EngUsh,  p.  182. 
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In  hys  tyiue  was  Y  >ere  ten  seres, 
And  knewe  and  herde  of  hys  manercs ; 
Hyl>yn  wy)>  dane  Jone  of  Clyntone, 
Fyve  wyntyx  wy>  him  gan  Y  wone ; 
Dane  Felyp  was  mayster  i>at  tynio 
pat  Y  began  tbys  Englyssh  rymc. 
pc  yeres  of  grace  fyl  [fell]  )>an  to  bo 
A  Jiousynd  and  )>re  bundrede  and  bre. 
In  hat  tymo  tumede  Y  hj's 
On  Englyssho  tunge  out  of  Frankys. 

86.  BeligioUB  Poems. — Among  those  that  remain  to  us, 
the  most  important  is  Ormin's  work  on  the  Gospels,  usually 
called  the  Otmidum^  It  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  R. 
M.  White,  formerly  the  Oxford  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
and  again  by  Mr.  Holt.  Ormin  and  his  brother  Walter,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  the  work,  were  both  regular  canons  of  St. 
Austin.  To  what  part  of  England  he  belonged  is  unknown  ; 
but  the  dialect  which  he  uses  is  considered  to  point  to  the 
district  surrounding  Peterborough.  There  are  no  means  of 
fixing  the  date  with  certainty  ;  it  prolmbly  belongs  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
work  is  described  by  Dr.  White  as  *  a  series  of  Homilies,  in  an 
imperfect  state,  composed  in  metre  witliout  alliteration,  and 
(except  in  very  few  cases)  also  without  rime  ;  the  subjects  of 
the  Homilies  being '  the  gospels  daily  i-ead  at  the  mass.  Tho 
unique  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  it  is  in  a  sadly 
mutilated  condition.  Ormin's  plan  was  to  paraphrase  the 
gospel  of  the  day,  and  then  give  a  commentary  upon  it.  He 
gives  the  heads  of  230  gospels  and  twelve  lessons  from  the 
Acts,  but  the  part  of  tlie  poem  now  extant  only  comes  down 
to  the  thirty -second  gospel,  and  is  imperfect.  Li  his  prologue, 
Ormin  (whose  system  of  orthography,  invented  by  himself, 
requires  the  doubling  of  every  consonant  that  follows  the  short 
vowel)  thus  describes  his  plan  : — 

Ic  bafe  sammnedd  '  o  y\s^  loc 

pa  Goddspellcss  neh  '  allc, 
patt  sinndenn  *  o  ^e  messe-l  oc  * 

Inn  all  |>e  j;er  •  att  messo 
And  ass  '  aflfterr  J?e  Ooddspell  stant 

patt  tatt  te  Goddspell  mer.e», 
patt  mann  birr|>  spell cnn  ■  to  ^e  folic, 

Off  >essre '  sawle  nede. 

87.  The  Proverbs  of  Hendyng^  written  in   the   southern 
dialect,  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  of  unknown 

»  Extract  Book^  art.  9.      *  collected.      '  nigh.       ♦  are.       *  mass-book. 
«  year.      "  eke,  also.        •  ought  tu  declare,       •  tbeir. 
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authorship.  They  consist  of  forty  stanzas  of  seven  lines,  each 
ending  with  a  proverb,  followed  by  *  Quoth  Hendyng.'  They 
have  been  printed  in  Reliquice  Antiqii^J 

88.  Tlie  Ctcrsor  Mundi  (date  about  1320),  a  *  metrical 
version  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History,'^  in  which  are 
interwoven  many  legends  of  Saints,  has  never  yet  been  printed 
entire  ;  it  was  once  very  popular,  as  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  numerous  MSS. 

89.  Richard  Rolle,  who  lived  as  a  hermit  at  Hampole  near 
Doncaster,  and  died  in  1349,  is  the  author  of  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  northern  dialect,  which  obtained  a  wide 
notoriety,  and  also  of  a  curious  moral  poem  called  The  PHcke 
of  Conscience,  This  he  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  English.  Tlie 
following  passage^  on  the  joys  of  Heaven  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Hampole's  manner  : — 

AUe  manere  of  joyes  er  in  that  stedc. 
Thare  es  ay  lyf e  withouten  dede  ; 
Thare  es  yhowthe  ay  withouten  elde, 
Thare  es  al  kyn  welth  ay  to  welde. 
Thare  es  rest  ay,  withouten  travayle ; 
Thare  es  alle  gudcs  that  never  sal  f ayle ; 
Thare  es  pcse  ay,  withouten  strj-f ; 
Thare  es  alle  manere  of  lykyng  of  lyfe ; 
Thare  es,  withouten  myrknes,  lyght ; 
Thare  es  ay  day  and  never  nyght, 
Thare  es  ay  somer  fulle  bryght  to  se, 
And  never  mare  wynter  in  that  contrc. 

90.  Of  the  other  religious  poems  in  England  which  remain 
to  us  from  this  period,  some  (as  the  two  by  Mannyng  before 
described)  are  didactic  poems  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine 
or  morality  ;  some.  Lives  of  Saints  ;  some,  lastly,  short  poems 
on  devotional  topics,  sucli  as  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  tJie  Rood.  Many  interesting  relics  of  this  kind 
have  been  lately  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
e.g.^  the  metrical  lives  of  St,  Marherete*  [Margaret]  and  St 
Juliana y^  and  the  Story  of  Genesis  and  Edcodus, 

91.  The  religious  poems  were  probably  written  by  eccle- 
siastics ;  but  the  occasional  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  the 
period  are  evidently  for  the  most  part  the  productions  of  lay- 
men. There  is  one  of  these  which  the  certainty  of  its  date, 
and  the  remarkable  character  of  its  contents,  render  so  impor- 
tant from  an  historical  point  of  view,  that  it  must  be  noticed 
here.  This  is  a  piece  (given  by  Warton  in  extenso)  composed 
after  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264,  by  an  adherent  of  Simon  de 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  12. 

«  Specimens  of  Early  Engliah,  Morris  and  Skeat,  Part  II. 

«  md.  p.  124.       *  Bee  below,  I.,  §  9.        5  Extract  Book,  art.  11. 
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Montfort.  The  number  of  French  words  which  it  contains, 
and  the  easy  way  in  which  they  are  employed,  unite  to  prove 
that  the  new  English  language  was  well  on  in  the  process  of 
formation,  conditioned  always  by  the  necessity,  which  this 
writer  frankly  accepts,  of  incorporating  a  vast  number  of 
French  words,  expressive  of  the  ideas  which  England  owed  to 
the  Norman  invasion.  Again,  the  broad,  hearty  satire,  the 
strong  anti-royalist,  or  rather  anti-foreigner,  prejudices  of  the 
writer,  the  energy  of  resolution  which  the  lines  convey,  point 
unmistakably  to  the  rise,  which  indeed  must  any  way  be  dated 
from  this  century,  of  a  distinct  English  nationality,  uniting 
and  reconciling  tlie  Norman  and  Saxon  elements.  A  portion 
of  this  poem  is  subjoined  : — 

Sitteth  all6  still,  and  herkneth  to  rae ; 

The  kynge,of  Alemaigne,  bi  mileautd, 

Thritti  t^oosent  pound  askede  he, 
For  te  make  the  pees  in  the  count r5. 
And  so  he  dude  more. 
Richard,  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard,* 

Tricthen  shalt  thou  never  more. 

«  ♦  «  «  * 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  *  do  ful  wel, 

He  saisede  the  mulne '  for  a  caste], 

With  hare  *  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel, 

He  wende  that  the  sayles  were  mangonel,* 

To  help  Wyndesore. 

Richard,  kc. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Sire  Simond  de  Mount  fort  hath  suore  bi  ys  chyn, 
Hevede  •  he  now  here  the  erl  of  Waryn, 
Should  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn,^ 
Ne  with  sheld,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  other  gyn,* 
To  helpe  of  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c. 

Sire  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  fot, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  sire  Hue  de  Bigot, 
Al  he  shulde  grante  here  twelf-moneth  scot, 
Shnlde  he  never  more  with  his  sot  pot, 
To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c. 

Be  the  luef,  be  the  loht,'  sire  Edward, 
Thou  shalt  ride  sporeless  o'  thy  lyard,** 
Al  the  ryhto  way  to  Dovere-ward, 
Shalt  thou  nevermore  breke  foreword," 
Ant  that  reweth  sore ; 


I  Treacherous.    «  Weened.    "  Mill.    *  Their.    *  A  military  engine. 

«  Had.    7  His  inn.    «  Engine. 
'  Be  thou  lief,  be  then  loth.    >f  Grey  horse.    i>  Fromise. 
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Edward,  thou  dudest  ase  a  shrewaid, 

FoTsoke  thyn  ernes  lore,' 
Richard,  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard, 

Tricthen  sbalt  thou  never  more. 

92.  To  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-1272)  is  supposed 
to  belong  the  remarkable  poem  of  The  Owl  ana  Nightingale^ 
written  probably  by  the  *  Maister  Nichole  of  Guldeforde  * 
(Guildfoixi),  who  is  named  in  it,  or  else  by  his  brother  John  of 
Guildford,  the  author  of  the  piece  which,  in  the  Cottonian  MS., 
precedes  that  which  we  have  under  consideration.  Perched  on 
a  spray,  whence  she  looks  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on 
lier  unmelodious  adversary,  the  Nightingale  challenges  the  Owl 
to  a  contest  and  controversy  regarding  their  respective  qualities 
of  song.  The  Owl  consents  ;  a  dialogue  follows,  in  which  the 
Owl  stands  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  maintaining  that  her  song 
is  less  harsh,  and  her  appetite  for  mice  and  small  birds  less 
ravenous,  than  the  proud  Nightingale  would  allow.  In  the 
end  they  agree  to  go  to  Portesliam,  and  submit  their  dispute 
to  Master  Nicholas  of  Guildford.  The  Owl  says  that  she  can 
repeat  all  that  has  been  said  : — 

*  Telle  ich  con  word  after  worde ; 
And  j;ef  l>e  >inc)>  >at  ich  mis-rempe, 
pa  stonde  a^ein,  and  dome  crempe.* 
Mid  )>is8e  worde  for>  hi  ferden, 
Al  bute  here  and  bute  verde, 
To  Portesham  )>at  heo  bi-come ; 
Ah  hu  heo  spedde  of  heore  dome 
Ne  chan  ich  eu  namore  telle ; 
Her  nis  namore  of  |>is  spelle. 

(*  I  can  tell  word  after  word,  and  if  it  seemetli  to  thee  that  I 
mis-state,  do  thou  stand  against  me  and  stop  judgment.'  With 
these  words  forth  they  fared,  all  without  army  and  without 
followers,  until  they  reached  Portesham,  But  how  they  sped 
in  their  judgment,  I  can  no  more  tell  you ;  here  is  no  more 
of  tliis  story.) 

The  poem  is  nearly  1,800  lines  long ;  it  is  in  the  dialect 
of  the  South  of  England,  with  many  Danish  forms.  It  was 
probably  imitated  from  the  Roman  de  RosCy  or  rather  suggested 
by  it.  In  that  famous  and  widely  influential  poem,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  bii*ds  and  their  singing  powers.  The  garden 
which  the  poet  sees  in  his  dream  is  alive  with  them  : 

In  many  places  were  nyghtyngales, 
Alpes,  f  jnches,  and  wodewales, 


1  Forsake  thine  uncle's  teaching. 
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and  various  other  birds, — 

That  eoDgen  for  to  wyiine  hern  pn's, 
And  eke  to  somwvnte  in  her  tovge 
That  other  briddes  hem  avian ge,* 

93.  In  Hickes'  Tliesaur^is^  part  of  a  moral  poem  of  119 
stanzas  is  given,  which  the  learned  editor  placed  just  after  the 
Conquest,  and  to  which  Warton  {Eng,  Poetry ^  §  1)  would 
assign  a  still  earlier  date.  The  progressive  changes  in  the 
language  being  now  better  understood,  no  modem  critic  would 
think  of  placing  this  poem  much  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  the  following 
specimen  is  taken  : 

Ic  am  older  hannc  ic  wcs 
a  winter  and  ec  a  lore  ;- 
ic  ealdl  more  )  unnc  ic  dede, 
ini  wit  osbte  to  bi  more. 

Wei  longe  ic  hab])c  child  ibicn  * 
on  worde  and  on  dede ; 
pe^h  *  ic  bi  on  wintren  eald, 

to  s^ung  *  ic  am  on  rede. 

«  *  »  «  « 

DeatS  com  on  J>is  midelard," 
|>urS  >es  defies  ondc ; ' 
and  senne  and  sor^c  "  and  iswinc ' 
on  so  and  on  londc. 


Early  English  Prose  :  The  Ancren  Biwie  ;  Ayenbite  of 

Inwyt. 

94.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  considerable 
work  in  English  prose,  belonging  to  the  period  between  the 
cessation  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  in  1154  and  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Early  in  the  thirteenth,  the  Ancren 
Eiwle,  or  rule  for  Anchorites,  was  written.  This  interesting 
treatise  partakes  of  three  chai*acters  ;  it  is  a  rule  of  daily  life, 
a  manual  of  instruction  in  those  portions  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  which  relate  to  counsels  of  perfection,  and  a  guide  to 
devotion.  It  was  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1853.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Simon  of  Ghent,  who  died  in  1315  ;  but 

1  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  as  translated  by  Chaucer. 

'  In  winters  and  also  in  learning.  ^  been.  ^  though. 

^  young.  The  reader  will  observe  how  this  letter  5,  which  represented  a 
guttural  aound  in  the  early  language,  was  replaced  in  course  of  time,  in  some 
wwda  by  a  or  ^  in  others  by  y. 

*  eartn  ;  A.S.  middaiufeard. 

7  tbroDgb  the  devil's  rancour ;  A^S.  anda.       >  sorrow.       '  toil. 

G 
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consideiing  the  very  archaic  character  of  the  langua^  the 
opinion  which  holds  a  former  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Richard  le 
Poore,  to  be  the  author,  appears  to  me  preferable.  Bishop  le 
Poore,  the  commencer,  and  in  great  part  the  builder,  of  the 
glorious  cathedral  at  Salisbury,  died  in  1237. 

The  work  was  written  for  a  small  society,  consisting  of 
three  religious  ladies,  residing  at  Tarente,  now  Tarrant-EIaimes, 
in  Dorsetshire.  At  a  later  period  their  house  received  the 
Cistercian  rule,  but  at  this  time  they  appear  not  to  have 
belonged  to  any  regular  order.  The  dialect  is  considered  to  be 
West  of  England  ;  it  much  resembles  that  of  Lajamon,  but 
difiers  from  it  in  respect  of  the  large  number  of  French  and 
Latin  words  which  it  admits.  I  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
extract  printed  in  Mr.  Kington  Oliphant's  Standard  English  : — 

*  A  lefdi  [lady)  was,  ^et  was  mid  hire  voan  [foes]  biset  al 
abuten,  and  hire  lond  al  destrued,  and  heo  [she]  al  povre, 
witJinnen  one  eorfiene  castle.  On  [a]  mihti  km^es  luve  was 
pauh  [however]  bitumed  upon  hire,  so  un-imete  [measureless] 
swutJe  [very],  fet  he  vor  [for]  wouhlecchunge  [wooing]  sende 
hire  his  sonden  [messengers],  on  efter  otter,  and  ofte  somed  [at 
once]    monie   [many] :    and   sende  hire    beaul>elet    [baubles, 

f'ewels]  botJe  veole  [many]   and   feire,  and  sukurs  of  liveneS 
victuals],  and  help  of  his  heie  bird  [army]  to  holden  hire 
castel.' 

95.  The  Ayenhite  of  Inmyt^  or  Kemorse  of  Conscience,  is  a 
translation  by  Dan  Michel,  of  Northgate,  Kent,  made  in  1340, 
of  the  French  treatise,  *  Le  Somme  des  Vices  et  des  Vertus,' 
composed  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Frfere 
Lorens.  The  dialect  is  the  Kentish,  and  exceedingly  rough. 
It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  the  Early  EngUsh  Text 
Society  in  1866. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

EAKLY   ENGLISH   PERIOD. 
1350-1450. 

1,  Hitherto  such  English  writers  as  we  have  met  with  since 
the  Conquest  have  generally  appeared  in  the  humble  guise  of 
translators  or  imitators.  In  the  period  before  us  we  at  last 
meet  with  original  invention  applied  on  a  large  scale  :  this, 
therefore,  is  the  point  at  which  English  literature  takes  its 
true  commencement. 

The  Latin  and  French  compositions,  which  engaged  so  much 
of  our  attention  in  the  previous  period,  may  in  this  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words.  That  Englishmen  still  continued  to  write 
French  poetry,  we  have  the  proof  in  many  unprinted  poems  by 
Gower,  and  might  also  infer  from  a  passage,  often  quoted,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Testament  of  Love,  ^  But  few  such  pieces 
are  of  sufficient  merit  to  bear  printing.  In  French  prose 
scarcely  anything  can  be  mentioned  besides  the  despatches, 
treaties,  dtc.,  contained  in  Rymer's  Fcedera  and  similar  com- 
pilations, and  the  original  draft  of  Sir  John  Maundevile's 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Froissart's  famous  Chronicle  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  partly  belonging  to  us,  since  it  treats 
largely  of  English  feats  of  arms,  and  its  author — the  son  of  a 
painter  of  armorial  bearings — entered  in  early  youth  the  service 
of  Queen  Philippa  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  held  for 
many  years  a  post  in  the  household  of  Edward  III. 

2.  In  Latin  poetry  there  is  nothing  that  deserves  mention 
except  the  Liher  Metricus  of  Thomas  Elmham,  concoming  tho 
career  of  Henry  V.,  edited  by  Mr.  Colo  for  the  Rolls  series 
in  1858,  Elmham,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1440,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Austin's,  Canterbury. 
The  poem  contains  1,349  lines,  and  is,  as  Byron  would  have 

1  « Lcttc  than  derkea  enditcn  in  Latin,  for  they  have  the  propertio  of  science, 
and  the  knowing  in  that  facultie  :  and  Ictte  Frenchmen  in  their  Frenche  also 
enditeu  their  queinte  tcrme«,  for  it  is  kyndely  to  their  mouthes,  and  let  us 
Bhowe  our  fanttaies  in  aoche  wordes  as  we'lemeden  of  our  dames  tonge.* 

<^  2 
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said,  not  so  much  poetry  as  *  prose  run  mad  ; '  in  proof  of 
which  let  these  lines  suffice  : — 

Hie  Jon  Oldcastel  Christi  fait  insidiator, 
Amplectens  hasreses,  in  scelus  omne  mens ; 

Fautor  perfidiae,  pro  sectA  Wicliviand, 
Obicibos  Regis  fert  mala  vota  sacris. 

Whether  the  last  line  means  *  he  wishes  ill  to  the  king's  devout 
objects/  or  what  else  it  means,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

3.  In  Latin  prose,  we  have  a  version,  made  by  himself,  of 
Maundevile's  Travels,  and  the  chroniclers  (amongst  others  of 
less  note),  Robert  de  Avesbury,  Henry  Knyghton,  Thomas 
Walsingham,  and  John  Fordun.  Bobert  de  Avesbuiy  was 
registrar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Court,  and  wrote  a 
fair  and  accurate  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (pub- 
lished by  Heame  in  1720)  coming  down  to  the  year  1356,  in 
which  or  in  the  following  year  he  died.  The  Bulogium  IHstori- 
arum-j  by  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  was  written  about  1367  ;  the 
concluding  portion  is  of  gi*eat  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Chronicon  Auf/lioiy  by  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  which  gives 
the  history  of  sixty  years  ending  in  1388.  These  two  anony- 
mous works  have  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  series  by  Mr. 
Haydon  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Thompson,  the  present  custodian  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Henry  Knyghton,  the  date 
of  whose  death  is  unknown,  was  a  canon  regular  of  Leicester  ; 
lie  is  the  author  of  Compilatio  de  Eventibtts  AnglicR  a  tempore 
Regis  Edgari  usque  ad  martein  Regis  Ricardi  II.  His  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  Lollardism,  though  written  with  a  strong 
anti-Wycliffite  bias,  is  liighly  interesting  and  valuable. 

4.  The  Historia  Anglicatia  of  Thomas  WalBingham,  a 
work  to  which  all  modem  historians  continually  refer  in  writing 
of  the  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  earlier  portion  of  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  edited  by  Mr.  Riley  for  the  Rolls 
series  in  1864.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  Walsingham 
except  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  that  he  compiled, 
besides  the  Hisloriay  an  account  of  Normandy,  called  Ypodigma 
NeustrifPy  and  that  he  was  still  alive  in  1419.  Tlio  Ilistoria^ 
as  it  stands,  extends  from  1272  to  1422  ;  but  Mr.  Riley  shows 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  poi-tion  compiled  by 
Walsingham  himself  may  reach  no  further  than  to  1392,  the 
only  really  original  and  valuable  part  even  of  this  being  the 
fifteen  years  between  1377  and  1392,  while  the  concluding 
thirty  years  were  added  by  some  unknown  hand. 

5.  John  Fordun,  a  secular  priest  of  Kincardineshire,  is  the 
author  of  the  Scotichronicon,  a  history  of  Scotland  in  Latin 
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prose,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-. 
The  entire  work  contains  sixteen  books  ;  but  of  these  only  live 
and  part  of  the  sixth  were  composed  by  Fordun,  the  remainder 
Ijeing  the  work  of  Abbot  Bower,  who  brings  down  the  story  to 
the  death  of  James  I.  in  1437.^ 

6.  In  theology  and  philosophy  occurs  the  name  of  Thomas 
Bradwardine,  one  of  the  many  ornaments  of  Merton  College 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Bom  at  Chichester  about  1290, 
he  was  proctor  at  Oxford  in  1325,  and  afterwards  lived  several 
years  in  the  family  of  Richard  of  Bury,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Durham.  He  was  appointed  confessor  to  Edward  III.,  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  French  wars.  In  1349  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but  died  the  same  year.  His  great 
work,  De  Caicsa  Dei  contra  Pelagium  (1344),  is  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  man's  freedom  with  God's  foreknowledge.  It 
was  enthusiastically  received  in  all  Christian  lands.  Chaucer 
alludes  to  it  in  a  well-known  passage : — 

But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  tlie  bran, 
As  can  the  holy  doctor  Augustin, 
Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwanlin, 
Whather  that  Goildes  worthy  forcwcting 
Streineth  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing,  &c. 

Nonnen  Preestet  Tale, 

John  Wyclif  was  admired  by  his  contemporaries  as  an 
expert  logician  and  prolific  system-monger,  long  before  he 
wrote  those  attacks  on  the  hierarchy,  the  mendicant  friars, 
and  the  received  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist,  which 
gained  for  him  with  posterity  the  name  of  the  first  English 
reformer.  His  numerous  Latin  works,  very  few  of  which  havo 
ever  been  printed,  are  classed  by  Dr.  Shirley  in  his  excellent 
Catalogue  of  the  original  Works  of  John  Wyclif^  under  six 
heads  :  1.  Philosophy  and  Systematic  Theology ;  2.  Sermons, 
Exx)ositions,  and  Practical  Theology;  3.  Protests,  Disputa- 
tions, and  Epistles;  4.  On  Church  Government  and  Endow- 
ments ;  5.  On  the  Monastic  Orders ;  6.  On  the  Secular  Clergy. 
Under  the  first  head  is  included  the  Sitmnia  Theologice,  a 
body  of  Divinity  of  stupendous  magnitude,  the  substance  of 
which  he  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  Trialogus,  sive  Svmnia 
SumnuF^  the  best  known  of  all  his  works,  printed  at  Basle  by 
the  Swiss  reformers  in  1525.'  Two  or  three  of  his  shorter 
Latin  tracts  are  contained  in  the  Fasdcnli  Zizaniorum^  which, 

>  Irving*8  History  of  Scottish  Poetry^  edited  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  p.  116. 

>  Clarendon  Prew,  1865. 
»  And  lately  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Leclilcr,  of  Leipsic,  for  the  Clarendon 

1869. 
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in  spite  of  its  enigmatical  title,  is  a  volume  of  remarkable  in- 
terest, in  respect  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here 
are  described  in  detail  the  first  bickerings  between  Wyclif  and 
the  friars  his  opponents,  the  synodical  proceedings  taken  by 
the  bishops  against  the  rising  heresy,  the  turbulent  sympathy 
of  the  masters  at  Oxford  with  the  accused,  and  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Government,  on  a  scale  of  ever-increasing  severity,  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  hierarchy.  Dr.  Shirley's  introduction 
to  the  volume,  which  was  edited  by  him  for  the  Rolls  series  in 
1858,  explains  the  acts  and  tendencies  of  Wyclif  in  a  spirit 
characterised  by  much  penetration  and  fairness. 

Balph  Strode,  another  Merton  man,  the  *  philosophical  Strode '  of 
Chaucer  (infra  §  37),  was  the  author  of  several  logical  treatises,  one  of 
which,  the  Coruequentire,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1617.  He  also  took 
a  part  in  the  Lollard  controversy,  and  wrote  Po$it%one$  contra  Wielevum^ 
Jolin  Bromyard,  a  Dominican  of  the  Oxford  friary,  preached  strenu- 
ously against  the  WycliflStes  about  1390.  He  is  the  author  of  Summa 
Prcpdicantiumt  a  sort  of  commonplace-book  alphabetically  arranged. 
It  has  such  articles  as  Accidia  (sloth).  Amor,  Bellum,  Castitas,  Decimae. 
It  has  been  printed  abroad  several  times. 

7.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Wycliftite  opinions 
were  examined  by  a  theologian  of  far  greater  power  than 
Wyclif — Thomas  of  Walden,  author  of  the  Doctrinale  Fidei, 
Thomas  was  a  Carmelite,  a  member  of  one  of  those  orders  of 
friars  which  Wyclif  pursued  with  incessant  malediction.  He 
was  confessor  to  Henry  V.,  and  was  summoned  as  a  theologian 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  which 
the  views  of  Wyclif  were  condemned.  But  finding  that  the 
Lollard  party  was  still  widely  spread  through  the  country, 
Walden  undertook  to  combat  their  innovations  once  for  all  in 
a  systematic  treatise,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Martin  V. 
The  Boctrtnaky  which  appeared  in  1428,  is  in  three  parts — 
1.  *  De  Deo,  Christo,  Petro,  Ecclesia,  et  Keligionibus  ;'  2.  *De 
Sacramentis  ;'  3.  *  De  Sacramentalibus.'  In  the  first,  Wyclif  g 
unsound  views  on  the  divine  nature,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
see  of  Peter,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  monastic  profession,  are  powerfully  and 
eloquently  rebutted.  In  the  second  part,  his  novel  opinions 
on  the  Eucharist  are  discussed.  The  third  part,  on  Sacra- 
mentals,  deal  with  the  externals  and  accessories  of  religion, 
and  is  directed  rather  against  the  Lollards  than  against  Wyclif 
himself.  The  style  of  the  work  has  great  merits  ;  and  to  this 
probably  it  is  owing  that  it  was  printed  on  the  Continent  in 
the  sixteenth  century  (Venice,  1571),  although  in  this  coimtryi 
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owing  to  the  change  of  religion,  it  has  been  allowed  to  lie  in 
manuscript.  It  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  receive  more 
adequate  recognition  than  has  hitherto  been  its  lot. 

8.  The  obvious  cause  of  the  decline  of  French  and  Latin 
composition  in  England  was  the  growing  prevalence,  social  and 
literary,  of  the  native  speech.  To  this  many  circumstances 
contributed.  The  gradual  consolidation  of  nationalities,  which 
had  long  been  making  steady  progress  throughout  Europe,  had 
been  constantly  drawing  the  Norman  barons  and  the  English 
commonalty  closer  together,  and  separating  both  fi-om  the  rival 
nationality  of  France.  Nor  had  the  nation  at  any  time  lost, 
so  to  speak,  its  personal  identity :  it  was  Englatul  for  which 
the  Norman  Richard  fought  at  Acre ;  and  even  William  of 
l^Ialmesbury,  writing  not  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest, 
speaks  of  that  event  rather  as  a  change  of  dynasty  occurring  in 
Englisli  history,  than  as  of  a  complete  social  revolution.  The 
influence  of  the  Church  must  have  pressed  powerfully  in  the 
same  direction.  Though  the  Conqueror  tilled  nearly  all  the 
sees  with  Normans,  it  was  not  long  l>efore  native  Englishmen, 
through  that  noble  respect  for  and  recognition  of  human 
ecjuality  which  were — theoretically  always,  and  often  practically 
— maintained  in  the  midst  of  feudalism  by  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  obtained  a  fair  proportion  of  them.  The  poli- 
tical and  oflicial  power  of  bishops  in  those  days  was  gi^eat,  and 
the  native  tongue  of  an  English  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
could  not,  even  by  the  proud  Norman  barons,  his  compeers  in 
Parliament,  be  treated  with  disrespect.  Again,  since  1340, 
England  and  France  had  l>een  constantly  at  war :  in  this  war 
the  English-speaking  archers,  not  the  French-speaking  barons, 
had  won  the  chief  laurels :  and  the  tongue  of  a  humbletl  l>eaten 
enemy  was  likely  to  be  less  attractive  to  the  mass  of  English- 
men than  ever.  The  well-known  law  of  Edward  III.,  passed 
in  1362,  directing  the  English  language  to  Ix)  used  thence- 
forward in  judicial  pleadings,  was  merely  an  effect  of  the  slow 
but  resistless  operation  of  tliese  and  other  cognate  causes. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  soi-t  of  tacit  com- 
promise passed  between  the  English  and  French-speaking  por- 
tions of  the  population  ;  the  former  were  to  retain  the  entire 
grammar — so  much,  at  least,  as  was  left  of  it — of  the  native 
speech  ;  all  the  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  pronouns, — 
the  osseous  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  language, — were  to 
be  English ;  while,  in  return,  the  Normans  were  to  l>e  at 
liberty  to  import  French  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  at  dis- 
cretion, without  troubling  themselves  to  hunt  for  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  the  old  literary  Anglo-Saxon.     Finally,  this 
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English  language,  so  re -cast,  became  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  chosen  instrument  of  thought  and  expression  for  a  great 
poet ;  and,  after  Chaucer,  no  Englishman  could  feel  ashamed 
of  his  native  tongue,  nor  doubt  of  its  boundless  capabilities. 

But  the  literary  influences  which  had  been  long  at  work, 
united  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  popular  preference  for 
rhythms  whicli  had  come  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers 
of  at  least  eight  centuries  before,  found  ruder  and,  in  a  sense, 
more  congenial  expression  than  through  the  mouth  of  Chaucer. 
This  is  also  the  age  of  Langland,  the  author  of  the  long  alli- 
terative poems  which  sounded  so  musically  in  the  ears  of  the 
countrymen  of  Caedmon,  and  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  now  proceed.  Before,  however,  examining  the  Vision  of 
William  coticeniing  Piers  the  Plowman^  with  Langland*s  otlier 
works,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  other  alliterative  poems 
of  earlier  date. 

9.  Alliterative  Poems. — One  of  the  lives  of  St.  Margaret, 
noticed  above  at  p.  78,  is  of  very  early  date,  about  1200,  and 
alliterative.  The  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  who  edited  it  in  1866  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society,  printed  it  as  prose,  in  order  to 
*  abide  by  the  example  of  our  forefathers  ' !  It  did  not  strike 
him  that  our  forefathers  wrote  down  verse  in  this  way  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  parchment ;  they  could 
not  affbnl  to  leave  so  much  of  their  material  uncovered,  as  they 
must  have  done  had  they  written  verse  as  we  do.  The  poem 
opens : — 

Kfter  ure  Laverdes  pino,  and  his  passiun, 
Ant  bis  de6  on  rode,  ant  his  ariste  of  dea'S. 

The  legend  appears  to  be  translated  from  a  contemporary  life 
by  Theotimus  of  Antioch,  and,  though  full  of  marvels,  makes 
no  allusion  to  that  particular  one  which  is  represented  in 
Raphaers  exquisite  picture  of  the  saint. 

10.  Of  Lajamon's  Brut,  which  is  partly  alliterative,  partly 
rimed,  we  have  already  spoken.  A  long  period  follows,  to 
which  no  alliterative  poems  have  as  yet  been  certainly  assigned ; 
but  that  such  poems  will  yet  be  recognised  among  the  un- 
printed  MSS.  of  our  libraries,  seems  exceedingly  probable. 
The  alliterative  romance  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  KniglU, 
first  printed  by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  1839  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  and  re-edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  is  deemed  by  the  last  editor  to  have  been  written 
about  1320.  Sir  Gawayne,  Arthur's  nephew,  was  the  favourite 
hero  of  many  a  worker  in  the  vast  and  splendid  field  of 
Arthurian  romance.     Passages  in  this  particular  poem  can  be 
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traced  to  the  Perceval  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  The  dialect  is 
Northern,  and  not  a  little  barbarous.  The  letter  j,  which  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  only  as  a  guttural,  occurs  often  in  this 
poem  with  a  sibilant  sound,  which  led,  in  innumerable  poems  of 
later  date,  to  its  l>eing  confounded,  or  used  interchangeably, 
with  z.     Thus  we  read  at  the  opening  : — 

Sil'en  )>e  sage  and  >e  assant  wats  sesed  at  Troye, 
pe  bor^  brittened  and  brent  to  brondej;  and  askes. 

(After  that  the  siege  and  the  assault  was  ceased  at  Troy,  the 
burgh  ruined  and  burnt  to  brands  and  ashes.) 

i  1.  Joseph  of  ArinuUhie,  an  alliterative  poem  of  about 
1 350,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  It  consists  of  709  lines,  but  is  incomplete,  some 
ninety  lines  at  the  end  being  lost.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  follows 
pretty  closely  the  story  of  Joseph,  as  developed  in  the  romance 
of  the  Saint  GrcuU  by  Robert  Borron.  The  only  known  copy, 
the  language  of  which  has  both  Midland  and  Southern  forms, 
is  in  the  ponderous  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  known  as 
the  Vernon  MS. 

1 2.  Dr.  Morris  places  the  alliterative  romance  of  William 
oj  Paleme^^  translated  by  an  Englishman  named  William  from 
the  French  poem  *  Guillaume  de  Paleme '  (Palermo)  for  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun,  nephew  to  Edward  II.,  between  the  years 
1 350  and  1 360.  *  The  story  is,  that  Prince  William  of  Palermo, 
son  of  Embrous,  king  of  Sicily,  was  stolen  when  a  child  by  a 
wer-wolf,  who  hid  him  in  a  forest  in  Apulia,  and  tended  him 
with  great  care.  He  was  there  found  by  a  shepherd,  who 
adopted  him;  but  he  was  afterwards  adopted  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne.  The  wer-wolf  was  Prince  Alphonse,  who  was  after- 
wards disenchanted,  and  became  King  of  Spain.'*  The  poem 
was  first  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  It  is  in  a  Midland  dialect,  full  of  French  words,  and 
very  readable. 

13.  Piers  the  Ploivman,  and  the  other  alliterative  poems  of 
Langland,  come  next  in  order  of  time  ;  these  we  shall  examine 
presently.  The  esteem  in  which  they  were  popularly  held  raised 
a  crop  of  imitators,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Scotland.  It 
must  have  been  the  fame  of  Langland's  alliterative  verse  that 
caused  *  Huchowne  of  the  Awle  Ryale '  (by  whom  Sir  Hugh 
Eglintoun,  a  courtier  in  the  reigns  of  David  II.  and  Robert  II., 
is  Ijelieved  to  be  meant)  to  adopt  that  metre  in  writing  the 

»  Extr.  Book,  art.  19.  »  Blorris. 
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*  Gest  Hystoriale  *  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  This  poem  is  o£ 
enormous  length,  more  than  14,000  lines,  and  has  been  lately 
printed  from  a  MS.  at  Glasgow  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.     It  ends  : — 

Now  the  proses  is  plainly  put  to  an  end : 

He  bryng  us  to  the  blisse,  ]>at  bled  for  our  sjn; 

This,  and  other  *  Troy  books,'  will  be  further  considered  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Lydgate. 

14.  In  England  two  alliterative  poems,  Clannease  and 
Faciencej  the  one  of  1,800,  the  other  of  530  lines,  written  in  a 
rough  northern  dialect,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  the  same 
society,  may  probably  be  assigned  to  imitators  of  Langland, 
writing  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
first,  the  anger  of  heaven  against  impurity  is  illustrated  by 
several   Scripture  narratives,   in  particular  by  the  story  of 

*  Baltazar '  son  of  *  Nabugodenozar ;'  in  the  second,  the  benefits 
of  Patience,  and  the  danger  of  being  without  it,  are  deduced 
from  the  history  of  Jonas  the  prophet. 

15.  Another  unknown  imitator  produced  Fierce  the  Plough- 
man^ s  Crede,  a  poem  850  lines  long,  written  about  1394.  The 
writer,  assuming  the  character  of  a  plain  unlettered  man,  pre- 
tends to  be  ignorant  of  his  creed  ;  he  applies  in  vain  to  friars 
of  all  the  four  orders,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinians,  from  whom  he  hears  little  but  railing  against 
one  another  ;  at  last  he  obtains  all  the  knowledge  that  he 
desires  from  Pierce,  or  Peter,  an  honest  ploughman.  This 
satire  is  much  more  rancorous  in  tone  than  any  of  those  of 
Langland. 

Chaucer  held  this  form  of  rhythm  cheap  ;  it  had  become, 
he  kne>v,  very  popular  in  the  north,  but  he,  with  the  finer 
perceptions  and  better  opportunities  of  *  a  sotheme  man,'  pre- 
ferred the  purer  harmony  resulting  from  exact  measure  and 
rime.     He  makes  the  Persone  say ' : — 

Bnt  tmsteth  wel,  I  am  a  sotheme  man, 
I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ranif  ruf,  by  my  letter, 

adding,  as  suitable  to  the  Persone's  character : — 
And,  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

|t  would  seem  from  this  passage  that  so  great  a  number  of 
roniances  or  *gestes'  written  in  alliterative  verse  (such  as 
those  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  sample)  were  in  circula- 
tion, that  a  verb  *  to  geste,'  meaning  to  write  alliteratively, 
had  come  into  use. 

1  Canterbury  Talti;  Persone's  prologue. 
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16.  But  in  spite  of  the  sarcasm  of  Chaucer,  and  the  deter- 
rent influence  which  must  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  he,  and  the 
English  school  of  poets  formed  on  him,  abstained  from  using  it, 
alliteration  continued  to  flourish,  though  chiefly  in  the  north, 
all  through  the  fifteenth  and  into  the  sixteenth  century.  Per- 
haps the  latest  alliterative  poem  that  can  be  cited  is  The  Twa 
Maryit  Women  and  the  Wedo,  by  Dunbar,  who  died  about  1521. 
Even  though  alliteration  was  dropped  in  form,  its  characteristics 
were  often  retained  in  substance.  The  extreme  irregularity  of 
versification  which  is  noticeable  in  so  much  of  the  English 
poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Surrey, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  legacy  from  the  alliterators.  Where  allite- 
ration is,  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  verse  is  little  regarded ; 
so  long  as  the  correspondence  of  the  two  halves  of  the  line  was 
by  means  of  the  alliteration — the  ram,  ram,  nif,  as  Chaucer  calls 
it — preserved,  the  effect  of  poetry  was  thought  to  be  realised, 
and  the  internal  constitution  of  each  half- verse  was  left  pretty 
much  to  itself.  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  alliteration  practised 
by  the  Icelandic  skalds,  but  of  that  used  by  our  native  poets  ; 
and  rather  of  that  which  is  later  than  that  which  is  earlier 
than  the  Conquest.  In  Beowulf^  Andreas,  and  all  the  finer 
Anglo-Saxon  poems,  though  no  strict  rule  limited  the  number 
of  syllables,  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  writers  kept  them  within 
due  bounds.  After  the  Conquest  this  power  of  control  seems 
to  have  been  lost.  Now,  alliteration  is,  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  a  poor  substitute  for  rime  ;  by  the  side  of  which  it 
may  be  likened  to  the  striking  of  a  note  three  times  on  a  flat 
metal  plate,  compared  with  the  full  ringing  sound  of  tlie  same 
note  when  struck  on  a  bell.  To  this  poverty  of  harmony  let 
complete  licence  of  internal  structure  be  joined,  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  rough  and  rambling  alliterative  poems,  which 
their  modem  admirers,  however  interesting  they  may  be.  on 
many  accounts,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  read  through. 
Hime,  after  Chaucer's  day,  gradually  supplanted  alliteration  ; 
but  it  was  long  before  the  ex-alliterators  perceived  that  riming 
lines  ought  to  involve  a  strict  metrical  system,  and  that  the  one 
point  of  music  or  harmony  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  not  enough  to 
compensate  for  anarchy  and  uncei*tainty  reigning  in  every  other 
part  of  it.  In  this  way  the  intolerable  irregularity  of  versifica- 
tion which  annoys  us  in  Lydgate  and  Occleve,  and  still  more 
in  inferior  writers,  such  as  Hawes,  Bradshaw,  Hardyng,  and 
Barclay,  may  most  simply  be  accounted  for. 

17.  Piers  tJie  Flaicman. — The  labours  of  Mr.  Skeat,  who 
has  edited  the  three  varying  texts  of  this  work  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  and  a  portion  of  it  as  a  school  book  for 
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tlic  Clai*cndou  Press,  have  cleared  up  many  points  that  were 
formerly  obscure.  Yet  even  now  the  real  name  of  the  author  is 
uncertain.  In  one  manuscript  he  is  described  as  *  Willielmus 
de  Langlond/  in  two  others  as  *  Wilielmus  W.*  The  first-named 
document  describes  him  as  a  native  of  Shipton-under-Which- 
wood  in  Oxfordshire.  In  his  poems  he  often  speaks  of  himself ; 
and  from  the  scattered  notices  Mr.  Skeat  has  gathered  tliat  he 
was  the  son  of  a  fi^anklin  or  freeman,  and  educated  at  Malvern 
Abbey  for  the  priesthood  ;  that  he  became  a  clerk  and  received 
the  tonsure  ;  but  that,  having  married,  he  could  never  rise 
above  minor  orders.  He  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  with 
poverty,  gaining  a  precarious  maintenance  as  a  chorister  and 
scrivener.  He  lived  many  years  in  London,  with  his  wife  Kitte 
and  his  daughter  Calote.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  at  Bristol  in  1399,  at  the  time  when  Richard  II.  lost  his 
throne  ;  but  from  that  date  we  entirely  lose  sight  of  him. 

The  Vision  *  exists  in  three  different  forms  or  recensions. 
The  first,  called  by  Mr.  Skeat  the  A  text,  was  written  about 
1362.  It  contains  only  2,567  lines,  and  in  it  the  vision  con- 
cerning Piers  the  Plowman  is  kept  distinct  from  the  Visio  de 
Do-2rel,  Do-het,  et  Do-hest.  In  the  later  recensions  the  name 
JAher  de  Petro  Plowman  is  given  to  the  entire  work,  including 
the  Visio  de  Dowel  kc.  The  first  vision  contains  a  prologue 
and  eight  *  Passus  *  (or  chapters),  the  second  a  prologue  and 
three  Passus.  After  writing  the  A  text,  Langland  remained 
quiet  fifteen  years.  In  1 377,  the  old  king  was  just  dead,  merited 
disaster  had  fallen  on  the  English  arms  in  France,  discontent 
was  abroad,  the  young  king  was  a  minor,  and  his  uncle,  the 
hated  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  believed  to  be  plotting  for  the 
crown.  In  such  troubled  times  Langland  resumed  his  work 
and  rewrote  his  poem,  putting  in,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  first 
Vision,  the  well-known  version  of  the  apologue  of  the  rats  and 
the  cat,  and  making  very  large  additions.  We  have  the  result 
in  the  B  text,  which  contains  about  7,100  lines.  The  C  text 
contains  additions  and  variations,  made,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Skeat,  after  1390.  This  version  shows  some  tendency  to  dif- 
fuseness  and  the  discussion  of  subtle  points  in  theology,  but 
does  not  add  more  than  about  250  lines  to  the  poem  as  it  stood 
in  the  B  text.  The  distinction  between  the  Visions  is  preserved, 
but  the  numbering  of  the  Passus  is  made  continuous,  so  that 
the  C  text  contains  in  all  twenty-three  Passus,  of  which  ten 
l>elong  to  the  Vision  concerning  the  Plowman,  seven  to  that  of 
Do-wel,  four  to  that  of  Do-bet,  and  two  to  that  of  Do-bes$. 

18.  When  we  come  to  analyse  the  plot  of  this  long  poem, 

1  Extr,  Booh,  art  21. 
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its  enormous  defects  as  a  work  of  art  become  apparent.  Nothing 
more  rambling,  more  discursive,  or  more  disconnected  was  ever 
written.  The  first  Vision  comprehends,  so  to  speak,  two  sub- 
visions  ;  one  is  that  of  the  field  full  of  folk  ;  the  other  that  of 
the  Seven  deadly  Sins.  The  author  falls  asleep  on  a  May 
morning  under  a  bank  beside  a  brook  on  Malvern  hills,  and 
dreams  that  he  sees  '  a  faire  fcld  ful  of  folke,'  among  whom  are 
*japer8  and  jangelers'  (jesters  and  babblers),  ploughmen,  mer- 
chants, anchorites,  hermits,  minstrels,  beggars,  pilgrims,  and 
palmers.  Beyond  the  field  he  sees  a  deep  dale,  and  rising  on 
the  other  side  of  it  a  toft  or  hill ;  in  the  dale  there  is  a  dungeon, 
on  the  toft  a  lofty  tower.  Presently  the  king,  the  knighthood 
the  clergy,  and  the  commons  enter  the  field.  The  apologue  of 
the  rats  and  the  cat  is  then,  very  abruptly,  introduced  : — 

Wi>  )>at  ran  |>ere  a  route  of  ratoncs  at  ones, 

And  smale  mys  myd  hem,  mo  |>cn  a  )>ousandc, 

And  comen  to  a  conseille  for  here  comune  prufit ; 

For  a  cat  of  a  conrte  cam  when  hym  lykcd, 

And  overlepe  hem  ly^htlich,  and  laujte  hem  at  his  wille, 

And  pleyed  with  hem  perilouslych,  and  possed  hem  aboute. 

By  the  cat  is  meant  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  proposition  is  then  made  to  tie  a  bell  round  the  cat's  neck, 
but  &lls  through,  because  not  one  '  raton '  can  be  found 

pat  dorst  have  jbounden  \>c  belle  aboute  |>c  cattis  neckc. 

A  sagacious  mouse  suggests  the  consoling  reflection  that  things 
are  just  as  well  as  they  are ;  if  they  killed  this  cat,  there  would 
soon  come  another  ;  t.e.,  if  all  power  were  taken  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  it  would  only  pass  to  some  other  prince  of  the  blood, 
who  might  be  as  proud  and  tyrannical  as  he.  The  boy  king  is 
then  spoken  of — *Ve  terre  ubi  puer  rex  est' — whence  it  is 
evident  that  this  passage  (which  is  not  found  in  the  A  text) 
was  written  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  in  1377. 
A  lovely  lady  now  appears  and  tells  him  that  she  is  Holy 
Chiunch  ;  the  tower,  she  says,  is  the  abode  of  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  men ;  the  dungeon  is  the  castle  of  Care,  wherein 
dwells  Wrong,  the  Father  of  Falsehood.  Soon  after  the  Lady 
Meed  (i.e.,  reward,  bribery)  comes  upon  the  scene  ;  she  is  to 
be  married  to  Falsehood  the  next  day.  Meed's  unblushmg  and 
generally  successful  attempts  to  corrupt  all  ranks  and  orders, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  sul> vision. 

In  the  other  sub-vision,  the  field  again  appears,  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  and  Reason  preaching  to  uiem.  In  the 
coarse  of  her  sermon.  Reason  makes  the  famous  prediction^ 
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much  talked  of  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
under  Henry  VIII. — 

For  J>e  abbot  of  Engelonde  [in  B  text  Abingdon]  and  he  abbessc  hys 

nece 
Shullcn  have  a  knok  on  here  croanes,  and  incurable  )>e  wounde. 

The  Seven  deadly  Sins,  represented  by  different  men,  repent  and 
confess,  and  agree  to  go  in  search  of  Truth.  A  Palmer  meets 
them,  of  whom  they  inquire  the  road ;  he  says  he  has  never 
heard  of  a  saint  of  that  name ;  then  Piers  the  Plowman  enters, 
and  undertakes  to  show  them  the  right  way. 

In  the  second  Vision,  scarcely  a  pretence  to  anything 
like  a  plan  is  retained.  The  author  goes  about  seeking  for 
Do-wel,  i.e.  good  life,  and  gradually  discovers  what  is  meant  by 
the  word.  The  Passus  on  Do-bet,  i.e.  the  higher  life  made 
possible  for  man  by  Christ,  aim,  with  some  degree  of  connection 
and  plan,  at  showing  that  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Do-best  describes  a  strange  vision  in  which  Piers  the  Plowman 
appears  to  the  people  in  the  likeness  of  Christ;  Conscience 
makes  a  moral  and  political  harangue ;  and  Need  asserts  the 
right  of  all  men  to  take,  if  they  cannot  earn,  the  means  of  baje 
subsistence.  The  poet  dreams  again;  Antichrist  has  visited 
the  earth,  with  Avarice  and  Simony  in  its  train ;  thoughts  and 
images  in  a  confused  medley  are  crowded  on  the  canvas; 
and  everything  ends  with  the  expression  by  Conscience,  who 
is  perplexed  by  Casuistry,  and  assailed  by  Sloth  and  other  vices, 
of  its  determination  to  become  a  pilgrim,  and  seek  Piers  the 
Plowman  over  the  world. 

19.  The  general  moral  impression  derived  from  reading  this 
singular  work,  with  its  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  is  of  a 
mixed  character.  Langland's  touch  is  wavering,  for  his  position 
was  undefined,  and  his  mind  subject  to  continualgusts  of  reaction 
and  reconsideration.  In  spite  of  all  this  satirical  writing  against 
the  clergy,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  consider  him  a 
puritan,  much  more  a  Lollard.  Whatever  he  may  say  against 
the  monks,  he  thinks  there  is  no  place  like  the  cloister  for 
perfection  of  life ;  however  he  may  rail  against  corruption  in 
the  higher  clergy,  he  strongly  inculcates  the  obedience  due  to 
them  and  to  the  pope.  His  feelings,  tastes,  and  sympathies 
are  not  those  of  a  layman,  but  those  of  a  clerk.  He  was  an 
unhappy  man,  committed  to  a  false  position  by  a  mistake  made 
in  early  life,  and  driven  into  satire  by  seeing  ecclesieustics  who 
had  avoided  that  mistake,  though  perhaps  only  externally, 
rising  to  heights  of  dignity  and  influence  from  which  he,  who 
felt  himself  morally  their  superior,  was,  as  a  mairied  clerk,  for 
ever  debarred. 
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TJie  literary  value  of  P'o'i's  rUncnuui  caiiiiot  be  rat<id 
very  highly.  We  have  seen  how  destitute  it  is  of  anything 
like  unity  of  plan ;  it  might  be  added,  that  the  author  shows 
no  power  of  creating  or  describing  individual  character ;  that 
he  sees  and  imagines  much,  but  nothing  very  distinctly ;  and 
that  he  has  little  skill  in  painting  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  certain  power  of  declamation  and  force  of  invective  cannot 
be  denied  to  him ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the 
surface  of  London  life,  in  the  infinitely  varied  aspects  resulting 
from  the  aggregation  of  so  many  trades,  callings,  and  professions 
in  the  great  city,  is  vividly  enough  portrayed. 

20.  An  alliterative  poem  of  850  lines,  on  the  fall  of  Richanl 
II.,  was  printed  some  years  ago  for  the  Camden  Society,  and 
has  been  reprinted  with  Piers  the  Phtmnnn  by  Mr.  Skeat, 
under  the  title  of  *  Richard  the  Redeless.'  No  direct  evidence 
of  authorship  exists  ]  but  Mr.  Skeat  is  strongly  disposed,  from 
the  resemble^ice  of  style,  to  assign  the  poem  to  Langland. 

21.  Chaucer  and  his  Works.^ — Of  the  parentage  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  The  long-received 
assumption,  that  he  was  bom  in  1328,  has  been  of  late  years 
carefully  examined,  and  found  to  rest  on  no  positive  evidence 
whatever.  It  is  merely  a  conjecture  of  Speght,  who  (writing 
in  1597)  couples  the  date — 1400 — on  Chaucer's  tombstone  with 
Leland's  assertion  that  he  lived  to  the  '  period  of  grey  hairs.' 
8ir  Harris  Nicholas  and  other  antiquaries  have  ransacked  with 
incredible  industry  the  dusty  memorials  in  the  Record  Office 
(Issue  Rolls,  Patent  Rolls,  Pipe  Rolls,  Closet  Rolls,  <!^c.),  and 
have  discovered  that  in  October  1386  Chaucer  deposed  that  he 
was  then  forty  years  old  and  upwards.  His  birth  accordingly 
must  be  fixed  about  the  year  1340.  Yet  this  view  is  not 
•without  its  difficulties.  In  the  earlier  copies  of  the  Con/essio 
Amantis  of  Gower,  which  cannot  be  dated  later  than  1390,  the 
Muse,  aiter  telling  Gower  to  *  grete  well  Cliaucer '  when  they 
meet,  and  speaking  of  the  faithful  service  which  he,  Chaucer, 
had  done  her  in  his  youth,  proceeds : — 

Forthy,  now  in  his  daics  olde, 

Thou  shalt  him  telle  this  message,  &c. 

Yet  the  poet  who  was  *in  his  dales  olde'  in  1390,  was  then, 
according  to  the  new  view,  only  fifty  years  old.  Leland,  writing 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  says  that  he  was  *  nobili  loco  natus,' 
but  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement.  Godwin's  suppo- 
sition,  founded  upon  a  number  of  minute  illusions  scattered 
through  his  works,  that  his  father  was  a  merchant,  or  burgess 

»  £xtr.  Book,  art  20. 
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of  London,  has  been  confinned  by  recent  investigations,  which 
show  that  John  Chaucer  the  father,  and  Richard  the  grand- 
father, were  both  vintners. 

That  he  was  educated  at  a  university  may  be  held  as  certain, 
but  whether  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  not  so  clear.  There  is 
a  passage  in  the  Cott^rt  of  Lave^  line  912  : — 

Philogenet  I  called  am  ferre  and  nore, 
Of  Cambridge  clerk ; 

which  seems  to  tell  in  favour  of  Cambridge.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  known  that  his  most  intimate  friends  and  disciples,  Gower, 
Strode,  and  Occleve,  were  Oxford  men,  and  the  poor  scholar 
who  makes  one  of  the  group  of  Canterbury  pilgrims  is  a  *  clerk 
of  Oxenford.'  The  Milleres  Tale  is  about  an  Oxford  student, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  at  Oxford  3  but  this  is  balanced  by  the 
Rcv€8  Tale,  which  introduces  two  Cambridge  scholars,  and 
brings  us  to  *Trompington  not  fer  fro  C*antebrigge.*  This 
point,  therefore,  must  be  left  in  doubt.  In  1 359  Chaucer  served 
in  the  great  army  of  invasion  which  Edward  III.  led  over  into 
France.  In  the  course  of  this  bootless  expedition  Chaucer  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  seems  to  have  been  i^eleased  at  the  peace  of 
Bretigny  in  1 360.  His  marriage  with  Philippa  Roet  is  thought 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1 366.  This  lady  was  a 
native  of  Hainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Philippa. 
Her  sister  Catherine  was  the  third  wife  of  «fohn  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  These  circumstances  readily  explain 
Chaucer's  long  and  close  connection  with  the  court,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1367,  when  the  king  granted  him  a 
pension  of  twenty  marks  for  life,  under  the  designation  of 
*  dilecitts  vaUttua  nosier.^  His  prudence  and  practical  wisdom 
seem  to  have  been  as  conspicuous  as  his  more  brilliant  gifts, 
since  he  was  at  various  times  employed  by  the  king  on  im- 
portant diplomatic  missions.  One  of  these  took  him  to  Italy 
in  1 373,  in  which  year  he  is  thought  with  great  probability  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  who  was  then  living  at 
Arqua,  near  Padua.  What  other  sense  can  be  attached  to  the 
famous  passage  in  the  prologue  to  the  Clerk's  Tale  ? — 

I  wil  you  telle  a  talc,  which  that  I 
Lern^  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  proved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk  ; 
He  is  now  dead,  and  nayled  in  his  chest, 
Now  God  give  his  soule  wel  good  rest ! 
Fraonces  Petrark,  the  laareat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk,  whose  rhetorike  swete 
Enlumynd  all  Ttail  of  poetrie, 
As  Linian  did  of  philosophie. 
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Petrarch  clieil  in  1374,  so  that  the  acquaintance  could  not  lun  o 
been  formed  at  the  time  of  Chaucer's  second  visit  to  Italy,  in 
1378. 

In  1374  Chaucer  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London.     About  tho 
time  of  the  king's  death,  in  1377,  he  was  employed  on  more  than 
one  secret  and  delicate  mission,  of  one  of  which  the  object  was 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  a  French  princess. 
The  new  king  granted  him  a  second  pension  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  first.     In  1 386  he  sat  as  a  burgess  for  the  county  of  Kent 
in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster.     John  of  Graunt, 
his  friend  and  patron,  was  at  this  time  absent  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  another  of  tho 
king's  uncles,  a  man  of  cruel  and  violent  character,  succeeded 
in  this  parliament  in  driving  the  king's  friends  out  of  office, 
and  engrossing  a.\\  political  power  in  the  hands  of  himself  and 
his  party.     In  November  of  tho  same  year  a  commission  was 
appointed,  through  the  Duke's  influence,  armed  with  general 
and  highly  inquisitorial  powers  extending  over  the  royal  house- 
hold and  all  the  public  departments.     In  December  we  find 
that  Chaucer  was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  comptroller.     It 
is  e\'ident  that  these  two  circumstances  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.    The  Commission  may  perhaps 
have  seized  upon  the  pretext  of  some  official  irregularities  (for 
Chaucer  received  the  appointment  under  stringent  conditions), 
l)ut  it  is  clear  that  he  suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  tho 
king  s  friends  and  favourites,  not  on  account  of  his  *  connection 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,'  but  simply  as  a  courtier.'     This 
view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  1389,  in 
which  year  Kichard  broke  loose  from  his  uncle's  tutelage  and 
dismissed  him  and  his  satellites,  we  find  that  Chaucer  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works.     In  the 
interval  he  had  been  reduced  to  such  distress  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  his  pensions.     From  some  unascertained 
cause  he  ceasccl  to  hold  tliis  new  situation  some  time  in  tho 
year  1391.     Three  years  afterwards  the  king  conferred  on  him 
a  fresh  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  life,  to  which 
Henry  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1399)  added  a  pension 
of  forty  marks.     Except  these  dry  facts,  we  have  absolutely 
no  certain  knowledge  respecting  the  last  ten  years  of  Chaucer  s 
life ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  last  days  of  the 
father  of  English   poetry   were  at  least   spent   in   external 
comfort  and  free  from  the  troubles  of  poverty. 

>  Bfr.  Bell,  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  e.xceront  edition  of  Cl'.auccr.  Hccni?  to 
bave  misapprehended  this  transaction. 
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22.  The  creative  power  and  the  literary  talent  of  Chaucer 
were  both  of  a  very  high  order  ;  a  worthier  founder  of  a  na- 
tional literature  could  not  be  desired.  But  before  we  com- 
mence the  examination  of  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name,  the  preliminary  question  meets  us,  are  all 
these  works  authentic  ?  Of  late  years,  much  that  used  to  pass 
unquestioned  as  Chaucerian  has  upon  various  grounds  been 
held  to  be  unauthentic  or  doubtful.  These  grounds,  and  their 
validity,  must  be  briefly  considered  before  we  proceed  further. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  temporarily  to  arrange 
the  reputed  works  of  Chaucer  under  three  heads,  as  : — 

1.  Longer  Poems. 

2.  Dream  Poems,  and  the  Court  of  Love. 

3.  Minor  Poems. 

23.  The  first  division  includes  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Bose,  Troylua  and  Cryseyde  and  the  Legetide 
of  Goode   Women,     In  the  Canterbury  Tales  nothing  is  now 
printed  that  is  not  Chaucer's,   except  the    Coke's   Tale  of 
Gramelyn,  which,  being  found  in  several  good  MSS.,  is  printed 
in  Mr.  Bell's  edition,  but  with  an  express  disavowal  of  belief 
in  its  authenticity.     As  for  Troyltcs  and  the  Legends,  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone   has  ever  had  the  hardihood  to   question 
Chaucer's  claim  to  them.    But  doubts  have  been  lately  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  learned  librarian  of  Cambridge,  and 
by  Mr.  Fumivall,  and  even  (according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
latter)  by  Professor  ten  Brink,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Romaunt.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider,  what  evidence 
have  we  in  its  favour  ?     The  belief  of  the  Elizabethan  editors 
and  first  printers  does  not  count  for  much,  for  we  know  that 
they  ascribed  to  Chaucer  many  pieces  (e.g.  the  Testament  of 
Creseyde,  by  Henryson)  with  which  he  had  no  concern  what- 
ever.    There  is  but  one  MS.  of  the  poem,  that  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  at  Glasgow ;  it  was  written  many  years  after 
Chaucer's  death,   and  contains  no   indication  of  authorship. 
The  evidences  in  favour  of  the  Romaunt  being  by  Chaucer  are 
simply  these — that  the  style  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect 
in  an  early  work  of  his,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
a  translation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  mentioned  in  the 
Legends  of  Goode  Women.     The  passage  may  here  be  quoted, 
for  we  shall  probably  have  occajsion  to  refer  to  it  again. 

The  God  of  Love  says  to  Chaucer  : — 

For  in  pleyne  text,  withoutcn  nede  of  glose, 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunce  of  the  Rose, 
That  is  an  heresye  ayeins  my  lawe. 
And  makest  wise  f olke  fro  me  withdrawe ; 
And  of  Cresyde  thou  hast  seyde  as  the  lyste. 
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But  Alcestis  stands  up  for  the  poet,  and  says  : — 

He  made  the  boke  that  hight  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  eke  the  deeth  of  Blanche  the  Dachesse, 

And  the  Parlement  of  Foales,  as  I  gesso, 

And  al  the  love  of  Palamon  and  Arcitc. 

Of  Thebes,  thogh  the  storye  ys  knowcn  lytc 

And  many  an  3rmpne  for  your  haly  daycs, 

That  hlghten  Ballades,  Roundels,  Yirelaycs. 

And  for  to  speke  of  other  holynesse, 

He  hath  in  prose  translated  Boecc, 

And  made  the  Life  also  of  Sej'ntc  Cocilo. 

He  made  also,  goon  ys  a  grete  while, 

Origenes  upon  the  Maudeleync. 

Lastly,  at  a  previous  part  of  the  poem,  he  had  bogged  lovers 

To  forthren  me  somewhat  in  mv  labour. 
Whether  ye  ben  with  the  Leef  or  with  the  Flour. 

This  evidence  is  conclusive,  unless  it  be  maintained  that 
Chaucer's  version  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  lost,  and  that  the 
existing  Romaurit  is  by  some  other  poet.  This  is  plainly  an 
extravagant  and  gratuitous  supposition,  unless  evidence  can 
be  brought  to  show  that  the  Romaunt  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Chaucer.  Such  negative  evidence  Mr.  Bradsliaw 
and  Mr.  Fumivall  think  they  find  in  certain  metrical  tests, 
particularly  in  the  riming  of  y  and  ye  (curtesye,  generaly) 
which,  they  say,  in  Chaucer's  known  works  never  rime  to- 
gether. Without  going  here  very  fully  into  the  question,  J 
may  remark  that  this  seems  but  a  slight  basis  on  which  to 
found  such  sweeping  conclusions.  In  an  age  when  orthography 
and  pronunciation  were  rapidly  changing,  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  a  rule  which  Chaucer  observed  at  one  time  of  his  life,  ho 
may  not  have  seen  reason  to  disregard  at  another  portion  of  it. 
Nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  transcriber  of  the  one  existing 
MS.  of  the  Bomaunt  did  not  sometimes  modify  his  text  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  forms  of  speech  of  his  own 
day.  Lastly,  the  test  y-ye,  if  rigorously  applied,  would  prove 
too  much.  The  only  reason  why  Chaucer  should  have  rejected 
this  rime,  if  he  did  reject  it,  was  that  he  considered  such 
words  as  curtesye^  villanye,  dx.,  to  be  words  of  four  not  three 
syllables.  If  then,  in  any  work  supposed  to  be  his,  such  a 
word  should  be  met  with  so  used  that  it  cannot  be  treated  as 
of  more  than  three  syllables,  the  metrical  test  would  prove  that 
the  work  in  question  was  not  by  Chaucer.  For  instance,  take 
the  line  : — 

That  is  an  heresye  ayeins  my  lawe. 
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Here  heresye  is  plainly  a  word  of  three  syllables ;  then  the 
work  in  which  the  line  occurs  is  not  by  Chaucer.  But  the 
work  is  the  Legetide  of  Good  Women  I — which  is  very  like  a 
reductio  ad  absurdmn.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that, 
in  spite  of  the  so-called  metrical  tests,  the  probability  of  the 
existing  Romaunt  of  th^  Rose  being  identical  with  the  version 
made  by  Chaucer  is  overwhelmingly  great. 

24.  The  next  division  of  the  works  contains  the  Court  of 
Love,  the  Aaaenibly  of  FouleSy  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  CJuiuceres 
Dreme,  the  Boke  of  the  Dux^h^se,  and  the  House  of  Fam^.. 
Against  three  of  these,  objections  of  more  or  less  weight  have 
been  I'aised,  viz.,  against  Cliavceres  Dreme,  The  Flower  and  the 
Lenf  and  the  Court  of  Love. 

Of  C/uiitveres  Dreme,  a  poem  of  about  2,380  lines  in  the 
octo-syllabic  couplet,  there  is  no  M8.  extant ;  it  was  fii-st 
printed  by  Speght  in  1597.  This  fact  I  by  no  means  agrco 
with  Mr.  Furnivall  in  thinking  fatal  to  its  authenticity  :  the 
fortunes  of  manuscripts  are  so  singular,  that  either  from 
existence  or  non-existence  it  would  generally  be  rash  to  infer 
anything  confidently.  But  the  internal  evidence  seems  to 
condemn  Ch^uceres  Dreme.  The  hand  of  tlie  great  master  is 
nowhere  apparent ;  the  verse  indeed  goes  jogging  on  in  a  not 
unpl easing  fashion,  and  the  writer  was  certainly  trained  in 
Cliaucer's  school  ;  but  surely  it  was  not  Oiaucer  himself.  It 
is  more  like  Gower,  or— except  as  to  the  dialect — James  I. 

25.  27ie  Floirer  ami  the  Leaf  though  its  authenticity  is 
maintained  by  M.  Sandras  in  his  JEtnde  »ur  G.  Chaucer  (Paris, 
1859),  must,  I  think,  l>e  abandoned  to  the  attacks  of  Professor 
ten  Brink.*     It  is  not  that  the  versification  and  imagery  are 
not  both  more  or  less  of  the  Chaucerian  type  ;  nor  need  we, 
with  the  Professor,  attach  much  weight  to  tlie  circumstance 
that  this  poem  is  not  among  those  named  by  Alcestis  in  the 
Jjerjende.     Nothing  proves  that  the  list  there  given  was  meant 
to  l>e  exliau stive  ;    and  the  argument  from  omission   would 
condemn   Queen    Anelida  and   the    Complaynte  of  Mars  and 
Venus  equally  with  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf     But,  on  the 
other  hand.  Professor   ten  Brink  well   points   out,    that  we 
miss  in  this  work  that  alternation  of  seriousness  and  humour 
which  is  observable  in  every  other  certainly  genuine  work  of 
Chaucer's  of  corresponding  length.     The  great  preponderance, 
too,  of  description  over  dialogue  is  not  like  Chaucer.     Another 
suspicious  circumstance,  not  mentioned  by  the  Professor,  is  the 
large  proportion  of  faulty  lines,  compared  with  those  of  which 
the  metre  is  sound.     From  a  comparison  of  the  first  100  lines 

»  Chaucer:  Studien ;  MUnstcr,  1870}  p.  100. 
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of  the  AsseiMy  of  Foules  with  the  first  liundred  of  the  Flower 
and  the  Leafy  it  is  found  that  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  lines 
are  faulty  in  the  former  case,  while  twenty-two  per  cent,  are 
faulty  in  the  latter.  The  rime  test  is  again  alleged,  as  decisive 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  ;  and  although  I  think 
that  the  validity  of  this  test  has  been  much  over\^aluod,  yet  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  number  of  rimes  of  the  typo 
curUsye-generaly  far  exceeds  that  which  any  of  the  cei*taiiily 
genuine  works  exliibit.  Finally — and  this  is  a  test  which  to 
my  mind  is  more  decisive  than  the  rime  test,  though  the  Pro- 
fessor does  not  notice  it — the  use  of  *  very '  in  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  is  absolutely  un-Chaucerian.  Chaucer  could  not  have 
written  *So  t?ery  good  and  wholsome  bethcshourPs'(/'W'crrt«ci? 
Leaf  1. 10),  because  his  *  veray '  or  *  vcrray  * — the  French  vrai — is 
only  an  adjective  ;  it  is  never  used  as  an  adverb.  Nor  does  the 
apparent  reference  to  the  poem  in  the  Legende  constitute  a 
real  diflBculty.  The  allegory  of  the  Leaf  and  the  Flower — the 
one  representing  the  solid  and  enduring  goods  of  virtue,  the 
other  the  surface  charm  of  transitory  pleasure — was  one  with 
which  the  educated  classes  of  that  age,  both  in  Franco  and 
England,  were  perfectly  familiar  ;  an  allusion  to  it,  therefore, 
is  no  sort  of  proof  that  Chaucer  ever  wrote  a  poem  bearing 
that  title. 

26.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Love,  I  dissent  from  the 
unfavourable  judgment  formed  by  Mr.  Fumivall  and  Professor 
ten  Brink.  In  style,  tone,  and  versification  it  appears  to  me 
completely  Chaucerian.  The  rime  test  is  that  on  which  the 
impugners  of  its  genuineness  chiefly  rely  ;  some  sixteen  instances 
being  producible,  in  a  poem  of  more  than  1,400  lines,  of  rimes 
of  the  generaly-curtssye  type.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy 
feet  that  in  the  Assembly  of  Foules,  a  poem  of  undoubted 
genuineness,  and  about  lialf  as  long  as  the  Court  of  Love,  not  a 
single  instance  of  such  a  rime  can  be  found.  But  may  not  this 
be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  strength  and  energy  of 
the  verse,  leading  to  a  most  sparing  use  of  adverbs,  rather 
than  by  a  repudiation  of  such  rimes  on  principle  ?  The  rime 
objected  to  almost  always  occurs  where  an  adverb  is  used  ; 
when  the  force  of  the  poet's  thought  is  such  as  to  discard 
adverbs,  the  rime  does  not  occur.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
rime  eke-seke  (A.S.  eac,  secan)  is  really  as  faulty  as  the  rime 
ye-y  which  is  so  much  objected  to ;  yet  this  occurs  in  the 
Aaiembly  of  Foules. 

27.  The  third  division,  that  of  the  Minor  Poems,  contains 
the  following  pieces,  besides  a  few  others  not  named  :-  -Queue 
Anelyda  and  Fals  Arcyte,  The  Couijylaynt  of  Pile,  The  Ballade 
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cU  Village^  Chavceres  ABC,  The  Coniplaynte  of  Mara  and 
VenuSy  BaUade  sent  to  Kiiuj  Birhard,  The  Comjilaynt^  of 
Chau<ier  to  his  Purse,  Flee  fro  the  Fres,  The  Jirste  Fadyr, 
U Envoy  d,  Scogan,  L  Envoy  h  Biikton,  The  Cuckoice  ami  the 
Nightingale,  The  Complaynte  of  a  Loveres  Life,  or,  of  the  Black 
Knight,  All  these  poems  may  without  hesitation  be  attributed 
to  Chaucer,  except,  perhaps,  the  last  two.  In  the  Cuckowe 
and  NigJuiiigale  the  versification  is  so  rough  and  halting  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  Chaucer,  who  had  a  horror  of  *  mysme- 
tryng,'  *  could  possibly  have  written  it.  The  same  considera- 
tion tells  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Complaynte  of  a 
Loveres  Life  ;  of  which,  too,  the  language  appears  to  be  rather 
later  than  Chaucer^s  time.  It  contains  sundry  imitations  of 
passages  in  the  Assembly  of  Foules  and  in  the  Knightes  Tah, 
but  has  nothing  in  it  original,  nothing  worthy  of  Chaucer. 


Chronology  of  Chaucer's  Writings. 

28.  In  the  separate  notices  of  the  works  which  follow, 
whatever  evidence  may  exist,  tending  to  fix  this  or  that  com- 
position to  a  particular  period  of  the  poet's  life,  will  be  con- 
sidered. Anticipating  this  examination,  we  will  now  divide 
Chaucer's  writings  into  three  classes,  those  of  his  youth,  those 
written  in  middle  life,  and  those  of  his  mature  age.  The  ex- 
pression *  old  age '  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  last  years  of  a 
man  who,  as  is  now  believed,  did  not  live  to  be  more  than 
sixty. 

Early  Poems.  The  Complaynt  ofPite,  The  Romavni  of  the 
Rose,  The  Assembly  of  Foules,  the  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,  Qnnie 
Anehjda  and  Fals  Arcyte,  Chauceres  ABC, 

Poems  of  Middle  Life.  Troylns  a^idCryseyde,  The  Court  of 
Love,  The  House  of  Fanu,  The  Love  of  Palamon  atid  Arcite. 

Later  Poems.  Legends  of  Goode  Women,  Canterbury  Tahs, 
Ballade  to  Richard  II.,  The  Complaynte  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
The  Complaynte  of  Chaucer  to  his  Purse,  FUefro  the  Pres,  Tlie 
firste  Fadyr,  V Envoy  h  Scogan,  U Envoy  (i  Buhton. 


Chaucer's  Early  Poems. 

29.  The  CompUiynt  of  the  Dethe  of  Pite  is  the  composition 
of    a  courtly  versifier,  writing  in  the   French   manner.     It 

'  *  And  for  ther  is  so  grete  dyversitc 

In  Englissh,  and  in  writynge  of  our  tonge, 
So  preye  I  to  God,  that  non  myswrite  the, 
Ne  the  mysmetere,  for  defante  of  tonge.' — TV.  and  Crys,  ad  fin. 
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abounds  with  that  personification  of  moral  qualities  which  the 
Raman  de  la  Rose  had  introduced  into  European  literature. 
Pity  has  died  in  the  heart  of  the  poet's  mistress,  and  Cruelty 
now  reigns  there,  having  confederated  herself  with  Beauty, 
Assured-Manner,  Wisdom,  and  other  virtues,  with  whom  the 
poet  remonstrates  against  the  unholy  league  into  which  they 
have  entered  with  a  tyrannous  feeling  which  is  their  natural 
enemy. 

30.  Ronmunt  of  lite  Rose.  The  only  MS.  of  this  poem 
known  to  exist  is  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow.  It 
is  a  translation  of  the  long  allegorical  work  written  in  octo- 
syllabic verse  by  two  French  poets,  Guillaume  de  Lon-is  and 
Jean  de  Meung,  under  the  name  of  Roman  de  la  Rose,  The 
originator  of  the  design,  Lorris — ^who  died  in  1 260 — composed 
about  4,000  verses,  than  which  nothing,  according  to  the  taste 
of  those  days,  could  be  conceived  more  exquisite  in  sentiment 
or  more  refined  in  diction.  Jean  de  Meung  continued  the 
work  in  a  very  different  strain.  A  bom  satirist,  he  lashed 
with  an  unflagging  pen  whatever  abuses  he  found  or  fancied 
in  the  court,  the  castle,  and  the  convent ;  but  though  a  revolu- 
tionist in  temper,  he  was  a  man  without  an  ideal.  Chaucer 
translated  the  whole  of  Lorris'  portion ;  but  of  the  18,000 
lines  and  more  which  were  written  by  Meung  he  adopted  only 
about  3,600. 

Chaucer  has  allowed  himself  no  variations  from  the  story 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which,  in  briefest  outline,  is  as 
follows.  Its  hero  is  not  the  true  knight,  but  the  constant 
lover.  L'Amant  dreams  that  he  is  walking  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  and  comes  upon  a  beautiful  garden,  the  Veryier  dto 
DeduiL  Knocking  at  the  wicket,  he  is  admitted  by  Idleness, 
who  tells  him  that  the  garden  belongs  to  Deduit  or  Mirth. 
Courtesy  approaches,  and  invites  the  new-comer  to  join  the 
band  of  revellers,  by  whom  Mirth  is  surrounded.  Chief  among 
these  is  Cupid,  the  God  of  Love,  wlio  carries  five  arrows. 
After  sauntering  for  some  time  with  this  agreeable  company, 
L' Amant  goes  off  by  himself  to  explore  the  garden.  He  comes 
to  the  well  of  Narcissus,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  two 
crystal  stones,  each  of  which  wonderfully  reflects  to  the  gazer's 
eye  one  half  of  the  garden,  with  all  the  trees  and  flowers 
growing  in  it.  In  this  mirror  he  sees  *a  roser  (rose-tree) 
chai^d  fulle  of  rosis.*  He  goes  up  to  it,  and  admires  its  beau- 
tiful *  knoppes '  or  flowers.  One  of  these  excelled  all  the  rest 
in  vigour  of  growth  and  perfection  of  form  and  hues  : — 

Among  the  knoppes  I  cliese  oon 

So  falre,  that  of  the  remenaunt  noon 
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Nc  preisc  I  half  so  welle  as  it, 

Whanne  I  aviso  in  my  wit. 

For  it  so  welle  was  enlumjncd 

With  colour  reed,  as  welle  fyned 

As  Nature  coutbc  it  make  faire. 

And  it  hath  leves  wel  foure  pairc, 

That  Kyndc  hath  sett,  thorough  his  knowyng, 

Aboute  the  rede  roses  spryngyng. 

The  stalke  was  as  rish  right,* 

And  thereon  stode  the  knoppc  upright. 

That  it  ne  bowidc  upon  no  side. 

The  swote  smelle  spronge  so  wide,  ] 

That  it  dide  alle  the  place  aboute. 

* 

As  L'Amant  gazes  on  the  Rose,  Love  comes  up  and  discharges 
his  five  arrows  successively  into  his  breast.  From  this  moment 
L'Amant  is  inflamed  with  a  passionate  desire  to  poi^sess  the 
Rose,  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  may  be  described  as  the  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures  in  this  pursuit, — Danger,  Wicked- Tongue, 
Shame,  and  Richesse  doing  theii*  best  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
garden, — Reason  sagely  advising  him  to  renounce  love  and 
cultivate  friendship  in  its  place  ;  while  Venus,  Genius,  Cupid, 
L'Ami  (i.e.  Friendship),  and  Bel-Accueil,  or  Fine  Manners, 
encourage  him  to  constancy,  and  help  him  to  surmount  the 
various  perils  by  which  he  is  beset.  At  the  point  where  Lorris 
breaks  off,  L'Amant  has  just  succeeded  in  kisshig  the  Rose. 
At  the  end  of  Meung  s  part  he  plucks  it ;  but  Cihaucer  does 
not  follow  him  so  far.  He  stops  at  line  13,105  of  the  original, 
where  Wicked-Tongue,  having  been  pereuaded  to  kneel  down 
and  make  his  confession,  has  his  tongue  ijut  out  by  L'Amant's 
unprincipled  allies. 

31.  With  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  came  in  a  new  style,  which 
influenced  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  The  period  from  Lorris  to  Spenser  is  the  reign 
of  allegory.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  turbulent  ages  which 
preceded  the  crystallisation  of  European  society  into  separate 
states,  the  actions  of  popular  warriors  or  kings,  mixed  up  with 
many  a  wild  growth  of  legend,  were  sung  in  national  lays 
(Breton  lays,  the  Welsh  Triads,  Frankish  lays,  &c.)  ;  how  the 
Norman  trouv^res  took  these  lays  and  worked  them  up  into 
metrical  chronicles  and  roffiances  of  chivalry  ;  finally,  how  the 
romance  of  chivalry  was  in  great  part  spiritualised  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  religious  meaning  into  Uie  most  popular  and 
prolific  of  its  developments,  the  Arthurian  epopee.  The  theme 
of  war  appeared  to  have  been  worked  out ;  but  an  inventive 
poet  might  find  scope  for  a  fresh  and  attractive  exercise  of  the 

1  As  straight  as  a  rush. 
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imagmatiou,  through  the  expansion  of  the  theme  of  love.  In 
that  delicious  valley  of  the  Loire,  between  Orleans  and  Tours, 
-where  earth  herself  is  like  a  garden,  arose  the  poet  who  was  to 
satisfy  the  refined  and  more  exigent  tastes  of  a  courtly  and 
aristocratic  world,  by  removing  from  liis  page  all  the  rough 
characters  and  violent  catastrophes  of  which  the  readers  of 
romance  had  had  their  fill,  and  introducing  in  their  stead  per- 
sonages that  were  not  personages  at  all,  but  mere  abstractions, 
yet  whose  words  and  proceedings  were  interesting,  because 
engaged  upon  that  unfaUing  source  of  interest,  the  love  of  man 
to  woman.  The  machinery  of  a  vision  seen  in  a  dream  was 
suggested  by  the  Somnium  Sdiyionisy  one  of  the  most  popular 
bequests  of  antiquity.  The  counsels  and  warnings  to  lovers 
were  suggested,  and  in  great  part  supplied,  by  the  writings  of 
Ovid.  Thus  we  see  that  the  work  of  Lorris  arose  out  of  a 
partial  Renaissance,  or  reversion  to  classical  images  and  pagan 
conceptions.  That  the  Ara  Ainandi  should  come  to  spread  so 
wide  an  influence  was  a  fact  of  no  good  omen  for  the  morals 
of  Europe.  Vice,  it  is  true,  lost  a  portion  of  its  evil  *  by  losing 
all  its  grossness ; '  *  but  far  too  much  of  the  evil  remained 
behind. 

The  literary  form  chosen  by  Lorris,  that  of  dream  and 
all^ory,  attracted  Langland  and  Chaucer  as  we  have  seen  ;  it 
was  also  adopted  by  Lydgate  and  Hawes  and  many  other  poets. 
His  theme,  and  his  mode  of  handling  it,  were  imitated,  with  a 
change  for  the  worse,  by  Gower  in  the  Confessio  Anuintis,  The 
deterioration  came  from  copying  the  audacious  license  of  Jean 
de  Meung,  who  developed  into  a  doctrine  of  anarchy,  and  the 
boundless  riot  of  the  lower  faculties,  passages  which  in  Lorris 
were  suggestive  of  nothing  worse  than  elegant  luxury  and 
frivolity. 

No  means  exist  for  determining  the  date  of  the  Romaunt, 
Professor  ten  Brink  is  inclined  to  place  it  in  1366  ;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  reasons  why  it  would  Ije  better  to  place  it  two 
or  three  years  earlier.  The  great  number  of  French  words,  the 
level  flow  of  the  style,  the  closeness  of  the  translation,  all 
point  to  a  prelusive  period  of  life,  when  Chaucer  did  not  yet 
feel  that  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  own  powers.  It  was 
probably  earlier  than,  rather  than  contemporaneous  with,  the 
Assembly  of  FmUes^  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is 
good  ground  for  assigning  to  1364. 

32.  In  the  Aaaenihly  of  Foules,  a  poem  of  about  700  lines, 
in  the  Chaucerian  heptastich  or  seven-lined  stanza,^  the  poet 

*  Bnrke*a  Rrfieciinns. 

»  For  a  description  of  this  stave,  see  Appendix, '  Stanzas.' 
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l)egins  by  saying  that  he  has  lately  fallen  in  with  a  book,  written 

*  wyth  lettres  olde,*  by  which  he  had  been  completely  engrossed. 
The  book  was  the  ti*eatise  of  Macrobius  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio, 
to  whom  his  ancestor  '  Aufrikan '  appeared  in  his  sleep,  and 
declai*ed  to  him  the  nothingness  of  this  world  and  the  great- 
ness of  eternity,  together  with  many  other  wonderful  things. 
The  poet  then  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  that  Aufrikan  comes  and 
leads  him  to  a  beautiful  park  or  garden  (the  description  of  which 
is  taken  from  Boccaccio's  Theseide), — a  blessed  place,  where  it 
is  ever  day,  the  air  ever  calm  and  sweet,  no  sickness  comes 
nor  age,  and  all  wholesome  spices  and  grasses  grow  abundantly. 
After  much  description  of  the  sights  of  the  garden,  the  poet 
tells  us  that  he  came  to  a  place  where  the  goddess  Nature  was 
seated  upon  'an  hille  of  floures.'  It  was  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
and  all  the  birds  were  gathered  round  her  in  order  to  choose 
their  mates  for  the  coming  year.  She  holds  on  her  hand  a 
beautiful   *  formel '  eagle.      The  choosing  begins,   and  three 

*  tercel '  eagles,  one  of  which  is  a  *  real '  (royal)  tercel,  dispute 
which  shall  have  the  formel  eagle.  Nature  bids  the  leaders  of 
the  different  orders  of  birds  to  deliver  their  verdict  in  the  dis- 
pute. The  falcon,  representing  the  birds  of  prey,  says  that  the 
formel  should  take  the  *  worthiest  of  knyghthode'  and  *of  blode 
the  gentyleste '  among  the  three  tercels.  Tlie  goose,  speaking 
for  the  water-fowl,  shows  his  lack  of  gentle  blood  and  of  the 
romantic  spirit,  by  proposing  with  vulgar  brevity  that  *  which- 
ever of  the  tercels  she  cannot  love,  let  him  love  another.*  But 
all  the  *  gentil  foules '  scout  this  ignoble  idea.  The  cuckoo,  for 
the  worm-eating  birds,  advises  that,  since  they  cannot  agree, 
the  tercels  and  the  formel  sliall  remain  single  all  their  lives. 
But  this  advice  is  flouted  and  scorned  by  the  merlin.  Tlie 
turtle-dove,  for  the  seed-eating  birds,  simply  urges  the  lovers  to 
mamtain  unchanging  constancy,  and  to  live  on  hope — a  notion 
much  ridiculed  by  the  duck,  who  intimates  that  *  there  be  mo 
sterres,  God  wote,  tlmn  a  paire,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  there  are 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.'  Embarrassed 
by  these  discordant  verdicts,  Nature  tells  the  formel  to  choose 
for  herself ;  but  she  asks  leave  to  put  off  her  decision  for  an- 
other year,  *  for  to  avysen  me.*  The  other  hivds  then  pair  and 
depart,  singing  a  roundel  in  Nature's  honour,  of  which  the 
refrain  is — 

Qui  bien  ayme  tarde  oublie. 

It  has  been  lately  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review^  that  Chaucer  is  referring  in  this  poem  to  the  courtship 
of  Engelram  de  Couci  and  Isabel,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  who 
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were  betrothed  in  1364  and  married  in  1365.  Mr.  Furnivall  * 
thinks  that  this  theory  will  not  hold,  because  he  has  satisfied 
himself,  by  a  search  among  the  grimy  treasures  of  the  Record 
Office,  that,  in  the  actual  courtship  of  this  princely  pair,  things 
cannot  have  piXKjeeded  in  the  precise  manner,  nor  at  the  precise 
dates,  that  seem  to  be  indicated  in  the  poem.  But  what  if 
they  could  not  ?  Chaucer  surely  was  not  bound  to  trammel 
his  imagination  within  the  lx)unds  of  strict  matter  of  fact.  It 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  courtship  intended  cannot 
be  that  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster  (married 
in  1358),  according  to  the  view  of  Godwin  and  others,  because 
that  date  is  much  too  early,  nor  did  the  circumstances  of  that 
courtship  resemble  in  any  way  those  here  shadowed  forth.  Yet 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  some  real  event  is  not  the 
basis  of  the  poem  ;  and  if  tliis  be  granted,  it  is  certain  that  no 
royal  marriage  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  fits  the  poem  half 
so  well  as  that  of  Engelram  and  Isabel. 

33.  TJie  Boke  of  the  Duchesse  was  formerly  cQWediChanceres 
DreniPj  till  8peght  published  the  poem  which  properly  bears 
that  name  in  1597.  It  is  an  elegiac  composition  of  about 
1,350  lines,  in  octosyllabic  rime,  on  the  death  (1369)  of  Blanche 
of  Lancaster,  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  Canter- 
bury  Tales,  the  Man  of  Lawe  is  made  to  say  in  his  prologue, — 

In  yauthe  he  [Chaucer]  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcionn. 

Now  the  first  part  of  the  Boke  of  the  Duchesse  gives  the  story 
of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone ;  we  have  here  therefore  clear  proof  that 
this  was  a  poem  of  Chaucer's  yonth  ;  yet  this  it  could  not 
have  l>een,  assuming  the  old  date  of  his  birth  (1328)  to  he 
true  ;  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  l>een  more  than  forty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Blanche. 
This,  consequently,  is  an  independent  argument  in  favour  of 
the  later  date  now  usually  assigned  to  his  birth. 

There  are  beautiful  lines  in  this  poem,  and  the  description  of 
the  hunt  in  the  wood  is  graphic  and  stirring.  Still  M.  Sandras, 
who  has  pointed  out  how  largely  it  is  made  up  out  of  the  works 
of  the  French  poets  Lorris,  Meung,  and  Machault,  is  perhaps 
right  in  assigning  to  it  no  very  high  place  among  Chaucer's 
works.  The  slight  plot  is  thus  analysed  by  Mr.  BelP: — *  Fall- 
ing asleep  over  Ovid's  story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  [the  poet] 
hears  the  merry  sounds  of  huntsmen  and  hounds,  and  starts 
from  his  bed  to  follow  them  to  the  woods.  Here,  while  await- 
ing the  unharbouring  of  the  deer,  ho  sees  a  knight  sitting 

1  See  Mr.  Furnivairs  Trial  Forewnrds, 
»  Chaucer's  Poetical  Works,  vol.  vi. 
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dolefully  under  an  oak,  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his  lady. 
Having  ascertained  the  cause  and  history  of  his  sorrow, 
CHiaucer  rides  home,  and  is  suddenly  awakened  Viy  the  sound 
of  the  great  clock  of  a  neighbouring  castle  striking  twelve. 
The  knight  is  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  the  lady  his  Duchess, 
Blanche.  The  identity  of  the  latter  is  ascertained  by  a  pas- 
sage where  she  is  called  "  Fair  White,"  which,  says  the  mourn- 
ing knight,  "  was  my  ladyes  name  nghte." '  The  Lady  Blanche 
died  in  1369,  and  John  of  Gaunt  mameil  his  second  wife  Con- 
stantia,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  in  1371. 

34.  Quene  Aiielyda  and  Fals  Arn/te  is  an  unfinished  poem, 
mostly  in  the  Chaucerian  heptastich,  in  which  we  seem  to  have 
a  i*ough  draught  of  the  story  of  Tlieseus  and  the  two  noble 
kinsmen  of  Thebes,  laid  aside  by  Chaucer  when  he  had  resolved 
to  follow  Boccaccio  more  closely,  and  complete  the  tale  as  wc 
have  it  in  Tfie  Love  of  Falanwn  and  Arcite,  or  tlic  Knightes 
Tale.  Some  curious  specimens  of  metre  found  in  this  poem  are 
described  in  the  Appendix.  Chaucer  says  that  he  has  followed 
in  it  Statins  and  Corinna.  At  the  opening  Theseus  is  introduced, 
with  his  Amazonian  queen  Hippolyta,  and  her  sister  Emilio, 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  Athens,  just  as  in  the  Knightes 
Tale.  But  then  an  abrupt  transition  is  made  to  the  affairs  of 
Thebes  ;  we  hear  no  more  of  Theseus,  but  the  rest  of  the  poem 
is  devoted  to  the  hapless  love  of  Anelyda  tlie  queen  of  Ermony 
for  her  perjured  Theban  lover,  Arcyte.  In  the  Knightes  Tale, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  events  all  follow  in  a  clear  and  logical 
sequence.  Tlic  poem  is  named  by  Lydgate,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Falls  of  FrhiceSy  among  Chaucer's  works.  Its  exact  date 
cannot  be  given,  but  it  was  certainly  earlier  than  the  *  Love  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite '  mentioned  in  the  Let/ende, 

35.  Chauceres  A  B  C,  or  La  Frih*e  de  Noalre  Barney  is  a 
poem  of  twenty-three  stanzas,  each  beginning  with  a  diflerent 
letter  of  the  alphabet  (j,  tc,  and  w  being  omitted),  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Maiy.  It  is  a  translation  from  a  composition  of  the 
same  name  by  Uie  French  poet  De  Guilerville,  whose  verses  are 
printed  in  Mr.  Fumivairs  One-Text  edition  of  the  Minor 
Poems  of  Chaucer,  opposite  the  English  text.  For  the  metre, 
see  the  section  on  *  Stanzas  *  in  the  Appendix.  There  was  a 
tradition  in  the  time  of  Speght  that  Chaucer  wrote  the  A  JB  C 
at  the  desire  of  the  Duchess  Blanche.  However  this  may  be, 
it  was  probably  a  Avork  of  his  youth. 
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Poems  of  Chaucer's  Middle  Life. 

36.  Tro-i/luaand  Cryseyde  is  a  translation,  though  with  many 
changes  and  many  additions,  of  the  Fihstrato  of  Boccaccio. 
The  original  inventor  of  the  story  (of  which  no  hint  is  found  in 
Homer,  nor  in  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Dares 
and  Dictys,  from  whose  pages  Guidodelle  Colonne  supplemented 
his  Historia  Trojana)  was,  according  to  M.  Sandras,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  trouv^re,  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure.     This  author,  a 
contemporary  of  Wace,  before  he  wrote,  by  the  commission  of 
Henry  II.,  his  metrical  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
appears  to  have  compiled  a  Gesie  de  Troie,  with  the  view  of 
correcting  the  errors  into  which  Homer  had  fallen,  and  giving 
the  authentic  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy  !     In  this  work,  the 
sources  of  which  appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  known,  the  story 
of  the  loves  of  Troilus,  son  of  Priam,  and  the  faithless  Chryseis, 
daughter  of  Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  appears  for  the  first 
time.    Guido  delle  Colonne,  a  Sicilian  lawyer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  either  copying  Benoit,  or  using  the  luiknown  sources 
at  which  Benoit  drew,   reproduces  the  story  in  his  Historia 
Trojana.     From  Guido,  and  possibly  from  Benoit  also,  it  was 
borrowed  by  Boccaccio,  and  worked  up  into  the  elegant  poem  of 
Filostrato,     But  the  character  of  Cressid  is  very  differently 
drawn  by  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.     In  the  hands  of  the  former 
she  is  a  light  and  sensual  woman,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  respect  or  pity  ;  such  a  Cressid,  in  short,  as  we  have  in 
Shakespeare's   play.      But  *  Chaucer's   Cryseyde  is  cast  in  a 
different  mould.     She  possesses  every  quality  which  entitles  a 
woman,  not  only  to  love,  but  to  respect.     Her  delicacy  is  con- 
spicuous ;   she  is  won  with  difficulty  after  a  long  courtship, 
carried  on  with  consummate  address  under  the  direction  of  Pan- 
darus  ;  and  is  finally  overcome  by  surprise.     The  moral  beauty 
of  her  nature  imparts  a  profound  interest  to  her  conduct, 
and  we  follow  her  through  the  gradual  course  of  her  infidelity 
with  sorrow  and  compassion.'  * 

37.  Chaucer  speaks  of  Boccaccio  by  the  pseudonym  of  Lol- 
lius^  an  historian  of  the  third  century.  In  the  first  book  he  calls 
him  '  myn  autour  Lollius  ; '  again  in  the  fifth  book  near  the  end 
of  the  poem,  he  says,  '  as  telleth  Lollius.'  Lydgate  also  quotes 
Lollius  as  an  author  on  Troy  at  the  end  of  his  Troy  book ; 
again,  in  the  House  of  Fame^  Chaucer  names  him  after  Homer 
as  an  historian  of  Troy.     Professor  ten  Brink,  following  out  a 

1  Quoted  from  Mr.  Bell's  able  lutroduction  to  Troyhn  and  Crysetjde, 
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suggestion  of  Mr.  Latham,  conjectures  that  Chaucer  may  have 
misread  his  Horace  {Epist^  i.  ii.  1),  and  instead  of 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 
s        •        •        .        Pneneste  relegi, 

may  liave  read  : — 

Trojani  belli  scriptorum  maxime  Lolli, 
•        •        •        •        Praeneste  te  legi — 

*  I  have  read  thee  at  Prteneste,  O  Lollius,  greatest  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  Trojan  war.*  This  conjecture  would  })e  more 
admissible,  were  there  any  evidence  that  Chaucer  was  acquainted 
with  Horace ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  quotes  him  nowhere  in  his 
writings.  On  the  whole,  the  supposition  that  Lollius  Urbicus, 
mentioned  in  ancient  lists  of  Latin  authors  as  an  historian  of  the 
tliird  age,  is  the  person  intended,  seems  the  most  probable.  But 
why  Chaucer,  who  freely  names  Dante  and  Petrarch,  to  whom 
he  was  far  less  beholden,  should  have  chosen  to  avoid  all  men- 
tion of  Boccaccio,  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted,  remains 
an  unsolved  difficulty. 

The  Troylus  is  written  in  the  Chaucerian  heptastich,  and  is 
in  five  books.  There  is  no  certain  indication  of  its  date,  but 
Lydgate  vaguely  speaks  of  it,  in  the  prologue  to  his  FaUa  of 
Princes  J  as  a  translation  made  in  the  poet's  youth.  But  there 
is  a  marked  increase  of  power  as  compared  with  the  Romauniy 
which  may  incline  us  to  place  it  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  farther 
on  in  the  poet's  life.  The  noble  and  eloquent  close  is  worthy  of 
all  admii'ation.  In  the  *  Envoye '  at  the  end,  he  commends  it 
to  the  correcting  hands  of  his  fnends  Gower  and  Strode  : — 

O  moral  Gower,  this  boke  I  direct e 
To  the,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode, 
To  vouchensauf,  ther  nede  is,  to  correcte, 
Of  yonre  benignites  and  zeles  good. 

38.  The  Coicrt  of  Love  is  a  poem  of  about  1,400  lines, 
written  in  the  Chaucerian  heptastich.  The  only  MS.  of  it 
known  to  exist  is  one  lately  discovered  at  Cambridge  ;  it  is  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Stowe,  who  first  printed  the  poem  in  1561.  The  versification 
is  admirably  musical ;  nowhere  in  his  works  has  Chaucer 
written  anything  better  in  this  respect.  The  poet,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  *  Philogenet,  of  Cambridge,  clerk,' — a  name 
which  perhaps  contains  a  modest  allusion  to  Chaucer's  connec- 
tion, in  virtue  of  his  confidential  position  at  court,  with  tlie 
ix)yal  house  of  Plantagenet, — says  that  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Love  compelled  him  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
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isle  of  Cythera  to  do  homage  to  Venus.  On  reaching  the 
island  he  finds  tliat  its  government  is  in  the  hands  of  Admetus 
and  Alceste,  acting  as  viceroys  for  Venus — 

To  whom  obeyed  the  ladies  good  ninetene. 

So,  in  the  Legende^  Alceste  is  attended  by  *  ladies  ninetene.* 
Presently  he   espies  a  friend  of  his,  the  maiden  Philobone 
'  chamberere  unto  the  queen/    She  acts  as  his  guide,  and  brings 
him  to  ihe  temple  where  Venus  and  Cupid  preside.     The  god 
of  Love  chides  him  for  having  come  so  late  to  his  court,  and 
commands  him  to  read  the  twenty  statutes  of  love,  and  swear 
to  observe  them.     This  Philogenet  does.     The  idea  of  these 
statutes  is  taken  from  the  JRarnan  de  la  JRose,  but  a  cynical 
and  immoral  turn  is  given  to  some  of  them,  of  which  the  good 
Lorris  would  nevef  have  been  guilty.     After  swearing  to  ob- 
serve the  statutes,  Philogenet  makes  a  long  prayer  to  Venus, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  petitions  that  a  lovely  lady  whom  he 
had  seen  one  night  in  a  vision  might  be  given  to  him  as  his  love. 
The  prayer  is  granted,  and  Rosial,  in  the  description  of  whose 
beauty  the  poet  draws  largely  on  that  with  which  Boccaccio 
in  the  Theseide  celebrates  the  charms  of  Emilie,  is  revealed  to 
his  gaze.    He  makes  his  *  bille '  to  her,  suing  for  her  grace,  and 
she  after  a  time  looks  favourably  on  his  suit.     The  poem  ends 
with   a  profane  parody,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with   the 
thread  of  narrative,  of  the  psalms  sung  at  matins  on  Trinity 
Sunday, — the  birds  taking  up  the  chant  in  succession  in  praise 
of  \he  god  of  Love.     In  other  passages  of  the  poem  monks 
and  nuns  are  introduced,  deploring  that  they  had  too  early 
committed  themselves  by  vows  to  a  renunciation  of  the  service 
of   Oupid.     In  appearance  nothing   can   be   laxer  than   the 
morality  of  the  Court  of  Love  ;  yet  the  gibes  on  austerity  and 
the  parodies  on  doctrine  do  not,  in  the  mouth  of  Chaucer, 
mean  all  that  they  would  mean  in  the  mouth  of  a  modem  poet. 
He  is  exercising  his  poetical  gift ;  appropriating  and  imitating 
all  the  witty  things,  bad  and  good,  that  he  finds  in  the  pages  of 
his  French  and  Italian  compeers.     The  astonishing  immorality 
ol  a  great  deal  in  the  Decameron,  recommended  as  it  was  by 
allJblieAM^eii  of  style,  then  first  attained  by  the  prose  of  any 
language,  is  a  parallel  phenomenon  to  the  cynicism  of 


__  the  fiend  said  of  the  poor  carter ;  *  there  was  no  full  and 
deliberate  intention  of  the  will  in  either  poet  to  depart  from 
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the  precepts  of  God  and  tlic  Church,  so  that  each,  culpable  as 
had  been  too  often  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  made  a  good  end 
at  last. 

M.  Sandras  considers  the  Court  of  Love  to  be  a  very  early 
work,  but  in  this  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  perfection  of 
the  verse  seems  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  ease  and  experience 
of  a  practised  writer  than  to  the  rawness  of  a  beginner.  It  is 
also  worth  noticing  that  the  king  of  Love,  when  Philogenet  is 
brought  before  him,  is  maxle  to  say  : — 

What  doth  this  oM. 
Thus  far  ystope  in  yeres,  come  so  late 
Unto  the  court  1 — 

as  if  the  poet  was  hero  thinking  of  himself  as  he  really  wa-s 
forgetting  that  he  had  represented  Philogenet,  at  the  time  of 
this  adventure,  as  only  eighteen  years  old.  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  place  the  poem  between  1370  and  1380.  With  regard 
to  Philogenet's  being  a  clerk  of  Cambridge,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  that  Chaucer  studied 
at  both  universities. 

39.  The  House  of  Fame  is  a  poem  of  about  2,170  lines,  in 
octosyllabic  couplets,  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  *  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  dreams  analogous  to  the  opening  of  tlie 
Roman  de  la  Hose,  an  invocation  of  Sleep  imitated  from 
Machault,  a  reference  to  the  tragical  death  of  Croesus,  as 
related  by  Jean  de  Meung,  and  a  description  of  the  temple  of 
Venus,  fiidomed  with  paintings  which  i-epresent  the  different 
scenes  of  the  -^neid.  ...  This  long  introduction  ends  with 
a  vision  borrowed  from  Dante.'  *  As  in  the  ninth  canto  of 
the  Purgatorio,  the  poet  sees  before  him  an  eagle  with  golden 
wings,  dazzlingly  bright.  In  the  second  part  he  is  carried  aloft 
by  the  eagle,  and  after  a  long  aerial  voyage  brought  to  the 
House  of  Fame,  a  palace  founded  on  a  rock  of  ice.  The  third 
part  tells  us  what  he  saw  there.  In  the  great  hall  he  beholds 
the  statues  of  the  famous  poets  of  old.  Homer  on  a  pillar  of 
iron,  Virgil  on  one  of  iron  tinned  over,  Ovid  on  a  pillar  of 
copper,  and  Claudian  on  one  of  sulphur.  He  sees  and  describes 
crowds  of  people  of  every  rank  and  calling,  and  then  suddenly 
wakes  up,  and  finds  that  it  is  all  a  dream  : — 

Thus  in  dreming  and  in  game 
Endeth  this  lytcl  booke  of  Fame. 

Many  comic  and  satirical  strokes  are  introduced  throughout 
the  poem  ;   of  which  one  might  say  in  general,  that  while 

*  Sandrns,  Jb'tuJe,  p.  118. 
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the  fantastic  English  humour  and  wealtli  of  conception  for  the 
austere  dignity  and  serious  purpose  of  the  great  Italian.  The 
House  of  Fam^.  was  modernised  ])y  Pope.  It  beai^s  the 
evidence  of  a  vast  and  discui^sive  erudition,  and  should  clearly 
lie  assigned  to  the  middle  period  of  Chaucer's  life,  of  which  it 
must  Vie  deemed  the  most  important  monument. 

40.  Tly*  Lttvf,  of  PoUtmon  and  Arcife  aj)pears,  from  the 
way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Leifend^,  to  hav(^  l>een 
written  some  time  before  the  latter  work,  hut  to  have  had 
little  circulation.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
is  substantially  the  same  composition  with  that  which  Chaucer 
has  assigned  to  his  Knight  among  the'  Canterbury  Taks,  It 
may  therefore  be  passed  over  till  we  come  to  speak  of  that 
collection. 

Chaucer's  Later  Poems. 

41.  In  writing  the  Love  of  Falanwn  and  Arcite,  Chaucer 
mast  have  perceived  that  the  riming  pentameter,  or,  as  we 
now  caU  it,  the  heroic  couplet,  which  he  then  used  for  the  first 
time,  offered  advantages  for  a  continuous,  serious,  and  digni- 
fied exposition  or  narrative,  which  neither  any  form  of  stanza, 
nor  the  short  romance  measure  which  he  had  used  for  the 
RonujLurU  and  the  House  of  Fame^  could  justly  pretend  to. 
This  conviction,  we  may  suppose,  led  him  to  choose  this  metre 
for  the  Legende  of  Goode  Wovien,  and  afterwards  for  many  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales. 

42.  The  Legende  is  a  poem  of  al>out  2,600  lines,  and  is 
extant  in  numerous  MSS.  The  name  is  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Voraigne,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  saints.  For  in  pursuance  of  the  mocking 
parody  which  we  witnessed  in  the  Court  of  Love,  though  in  a 
milder  and  less  cynical  temper,  the  poet  still  assimilates  the 
aervice  of  Christ  to  the  service  of  Cupid,  and  celebrates  the 
nine  ladies  here  held  up  for  imitation  as  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  Love. 

The  opening  of  the  Legende  is  vciy  l)eautiful.  The  poet 
tolls  us  how,  when  May  comes  round,  he  leaves  his  books  and 
his  devotion,  and  goes  abroad  into  the  fields  to  do  honour  and 
dieisance  to  the  Daisy,  that  *  floure  of  floures  alle.'  On  such 
an  occasion,  after  returning  to  his  house  he  fell  asleep  in  an 
arbour,  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  god  of  Love  with  Alceste, 
and  nineteen  ladies  in  her  train.  Love  charges  him  with 
hanng  written  many  things  in  the  dispraise  of  women,  and 
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tending  to  withdi'aw  men  from  his  service,  particularly  for 
having  translated  the  Raman  de  la  Rose  — 

Tliat  is  an  hercsyc  aj'cins  my  lawe. 

But  Alceste  defends  him,  and  ohtnins  his  pardon  ivo\\\  the  god 
on  the  following  condition  : — 

Thou  shalt,  while  that  thou  lyvcst,  ycrc  by  ycrc, 

The  most  part3*e  of  thy  tyme  apendc 

In  makyng  of  a  glorious  Legende, 

Of  good  wymmen,  maydenes,  and  wj'ves, 

That  weren  trewe  in  lovyng  al  hire  lyves. 

In  performance  of  this  penance,  the  poet  writes  the  lives  or 
'legends*  of  the  following  ladies  who  were  eminent  in  the 
annals  of  Love,— Cleopatra,  Thisbe,  Dido,  Medea^  Lucretia, 
Adriana  (i,e,  Ariadne),  Philomene,  Phyllis,  and  Hypermnestra. 
His  materials  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses and  H&roideSf  some  passages  l)eing  pretty  close  versions 
of  the  Latin. 

An  indication  of  date  is  found  in  the  following  injunc- 
tion laid  down  by  Alceste  on  the  poet : — 

And  whan  tliis  Iwkc  ys  made,  ycvo  it  the  Qucnc 
On  my  behalf,  at  Kltham,  or  at  Shcenc. 

Manifestly  this  could  not  l^e  Queen  Philippa,  who  died  in  13G9, 
long  before  most  of  the  works  named  in  the  Legende  were 
written  ;  it  must  therefore  be  the  first  queen  of  Bichard  II., 
Anne  of  Bohemia  (the  second,  Isabella  of  France,  whom  he 
married  in  1397,  was  a  mere  child),  who  came  over  to  England 
in  1382,  and  died  in  her  palace  of  Sheen  in  1394.  Between 
these  two  years  the  Legende  must  have  been  written. 

43.  Before  examining  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  remaining 
productions  of  Chaucer's  later  years  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  Ballade  to  Richard  II.  may  perhaps  be  his  ;  but  we  should 
with  equanimity  see  it  adjudged  to  Lydgate  or  Gower.  The 
Complaynte  of  Mars  and  Venus,  a  piece  of  al)Out  350,  in 
stanzas  of  seven  and  eight  lines,  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French  of  Graunson.  Chaucer  avows  it  to  be 
the  work  of  his  old  age  : — 

For  olde,  that  in  my  spiritc  dulleth  me, 
Hath  of  endyting  al  the  subtilito 
"NVelnygh  berefte  out  of  my  remembraunce. 

In  contempoi'ary  MSS.  this  poem  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Chaucer,  at  the  request  of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  celebrate  a 
shameful  intrigue  between  the  Duchess  of  York,  Lancaster's 
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^isti/i--iu-liiu,  and  t]ie  J>iik(;  (.»t"  JOxeter,  Inr  nit.ccs  llll.^l>ali(l. 
The  Envoi/  to  Scogan,  and  that  to  Bukton,  are  hoth  late  com- 
positions ;  in  the  latter,  Chaucer  entreats  his  friend  to  read 
*TheWyfe  of  Bathe.'  Flee  fro  the  Pres  is  a  poem  of  three 
stanzas,  breathing  the  noble  and  sad  resignation  of  a  great 
mind  which  at  the  end  of  its  course,  uncorrupted  though  not 
unstained,  'cast  down  Imt  not  sulxlued,'  throws  a  Imckward 
look  upon  the  storms  of  life  : — 

That  the  is  sent  rcccyve  in  buxomncssc, 
l*hc  WTSLSteling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fallc  ; 
Her  is  no  home,  her  is  but  wyldyrncsse. 
Forth,  pilgrime  I  forth  best  out  of  thy  sialic  1 
Iioke  up  on  hye,  and  thonke  God  of  alle  ; 
Weyve  thy  lost,  and  let  thy  goste  the  lede, 
And  troutbe  shal  thee  delyver,  hit  is  no  drede. 

TheJirsU  Fady^r  is  a  short  piece,  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  Scogan. 
The  Complaynte  to  his  Purse,  being  addressed  to  Henry  IV., 
who  obtained  the  crown  in  1399,  comes  at  the  very  end  of  our 
poet's  life.  He  says  in  it  that  he  is  'shave  as  nye  as  is  a 
frere,'  and  throws  himself  on  tlie  benignity  of  the  new  king, 
not  without  success,  as  we  have  seen. 

44.  The-  general  plan  of  the  Cayiterhnry  Tales  may  be  said 
to  have  been  so  far  suggested  by  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio, 
that  the  later,  like  the  earlier  work,  consists  of  a  framework 
created  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  tales  in.  The  ten  friends, 
assembled  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  a  country 
house  outside  the  walls  of  Florence,  and  beguiling  the  tedium 
of  a  ten  days'  quarantine  by  each  telling  a  story  daily,  are 
represented  in  the  English  poem  by  the  thirty-two  pilgrims, 
bound  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-&-Becket  at  Canterbury, 
each  of  whom  (except  the  host)  binds  himself  to  tell  a  story 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  both  going  and  returning. 
Hairy  Bailey,  the  host  of  the  Tabard,  the  inn  at  Southwark 
from  which  the  expedition  starts,  is  its  guide  and  chief.  He 
IB  to  tell  no  tale  himself,  but  to  be  the  judge  of  those  which 
the  other  pilgrims  tell.  If  the  scheme  announced  in  the 
Prologue  had  been  fully  carried  out,  it  is  evident  that  we 
should  have  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  tales.  In  fact,  thei*e 
are  but  twenty -four,  of  which  two  are  told  by  Chaucer,  one, 
the  Coke's  Tale,  is  a  short  fragment,  and  a  fourth  is  told  by 
the  Chanounes  Yeman,  who  is  not  one  of  tlio  original  paHy, 
but,  with  his  master,  joins  the  pilgrims  on  the  road.  This 
incompleteness  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  symmetrical 
exactness  with  which  the  ess  ambitious  plan  of  the  Decameron 
is  worked  out.  ^ 
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A  few  genciul  ol)servation.s  on  the  clianicteri sties  of 
Chaucer's  genius,  as  exhibited  in  the  Canterhury  Tahs,  are 
reserved  for  the  second  part  of  this  work.*  Here  I  propose, 
after  discussing  the  question  of  the  order  in  wliich  the  tales 
should  be  arranged,  to  indicate  briefly  tlie  character  of  each, 
and  the  source  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 

Tlie  following  persons  ])esides  the  Host,  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  pilgrims  named  in  the  Prologue,  have  no  tales  assigned  to 
them  :  the  Yeoman,  two  out  of  the  three  Nuns'  Priests,  the 
Haljerdasher,  the  Carpenter,  the  Webbe  (i.^.  weaver),  the 
Dyer,  the  Tapiser  (tapestry-worker),  and  the  Plowman. 

45.  The  examination  and  comparison  of  a  great  numl^er  of 
MSS.,  carefully  made  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Fumivall, 
have  resulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  true  order  in  which, 
if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  great  majoi-ity  of  the  tales  should 
stand.  About  the  first  five  tales, —  the  Knight's,  Miller's, 
Reve's,  Cook's,  and  Man-of-Law's, — there  is  no  difficulty,  for 
they  are  linked  together  by  their  prologues.  The  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale  follow  in  all  the  printed  editions. 
But  a  MS.  (Ai'ch.  Seld.  b.  14)  has  been  found  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which  places  the  Shipman's  Prologue  and  Tale  next 
after  the  Man-of-Law's  Tale  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
right  order.  To  the  Shipman's  Tale  are  linked  in  regular  suc- 
cession the  Prioresses  Tale,  Sir  Thopas,  Meliboeus,  the  Monkes 
Tale,  and  the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale.  Rochester  is  mentioned 
in  the  Monk's  Prologue — 

Lo,  Rouchester  stondeth  here  faste  by. 

After  the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale  there  is  a  l»i*eak,  and  it  is 
doubtful  what  tale  should  come  next.  Mr.  Funiivall  wavers 
l>etween  the  Doctor's  and  the  Wife  of  Bath's.  But  the  Doc- 
tor's Tale,  if  the  short  prologue  printed  in  Mr.  Bell's  edition  \>e 
admitted  as  genuine,  must  follow  the  Franklin's  Tale.  Taking 
the  Wife  of  Bath's  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Nonnes 
Preestes  Tale,  we  get  a  sequence  of  nine  tales,  the  Wife  of 
Bath's,  Frere's,  Sompnour's,  Clerk's,  Merchant's,  Squire's, 
Franklin's,  Doctor's,  and  Pardoner's.  Li  the  first  and  third 
of  these  Sittingboume  is  mentioned,  a  town  ten  miles  beyoiid 
Rochester,  and  forty  miles  from  London.  Between  tlie  Somp- 
nour's and  the  Clerk's  Tales  there  is  no  positive  link,  but  one 
follows  the  other  in  five  out  of  the  six  first-class  IVISS.  printed 
by  Mr.  Fumivall  in  the  Six-Text  Chaucer.  All  the  other  tales 
in  this  gi-oup  are  linked  together  by  prefatory  matter.     The 

^  Sec  Critical  Section,  cL.  L,  yarratlce  Pcelr^, 
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Second  Xuii  s  Tale,  which  has  no  prologue,  is  placed  next  by 
Mr.  Fumivall.  To  it  is  linked  the  Chanounes  Yemans  Talo, 
in  which  Boughton-under-Blee  is  mentioned,  a  village  five 
miles  from  Canterbury.  The  Manciple's  Prologue  and  Talo 
are  placed  next  by  Mr.  Fumivall,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
'  litel  toun '  called  Bob-up-and-down,  under  the  Blee,  is  men- 
tioned. To  the  Manciple's  Tale  are  linked  the  Persones  Pro- 
logue and  Tale,  which  in  all  the  MSS.  terminate  the  work. 

46.  General  Prologns,  The  pilgrims  being  all  met  together 
at  the  Tabard,  a  natural  occasion  arises  for  the  individual  de- 
scriptions which  follow,  and  which  are  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind  in  the  whole  range  of  mediaeval  literature.  Although 
the  characters  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  the  strict  order  of 
the  social  hierarchy,  yet  a  certain  gradation  is  observable. 
The  Knight  and  his  son  the  Squire,  with  the  Yeoman  attend- 
ing them, — the  Lady  Prioress  and  her  retinue,  and  the  Monk 
who  is  *  to  ben  an  abbot  able,' — form  the  first  and  most  dis- 
tinguished group.  The  Friar  follows  in  a  place  by  himself ; 
then  we  have  a  group  representing  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
middle  class,  both  on  its  industrial  and  its  professional 
side,  and  including  the  Merchant,  the  Clerk  of  Oxford,  the 
Seijeant-at-Law,  and  the  Franklin,  a  respectable  freeholder 
farming  his  own  land.  A  miscellaneous  array,  consisting  of 
several  artisans,  a  cook,  a  mariner,  and  a  good  wife  from  Bath 
who  does  a  great  trade  in  cloth,  next  appear ;  with  these  are 
strangely  joined  a  Doctor  and  a  Parson,  or  parish  priest,  with 
whom  is  his  brother,  a  ploughman.  The  last  group  represents 
the  lower  middle  class  ;  it  consists  of  a  Beve,  or  land-steward, 
a  Miller,  a  Sompnour  {i,e,  an  official  in  an  ecclesiastical  court), 
a  Pardoner,  and  a  Manciple.  Chaucer  himself,  with  the  Host, 
complete  the  cavalcade.  Lots  being  drawn  to  decide  who  shall 
tell  the  first  tale,  the  lot  falls  on  the  Knight. 

46a.  Knighies  TcUe.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  free  version 
of  the  Theseide  of  Boccaccio,  an  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books, 
in  the  oUava  rima,  which  appeared  in  1341.  Theseus,  duke 
of  Athens,  after  his  conquest  of  Scytliia,  by  which  he  won  the 
hand  of  Hippolyta  the  Amazonian  queen,  returns  to  his  capital. 
Before  entering  the  city  he  is  beset  by  a  band  of  wretched 
women,  praying  him  to  avenge  them  on  Creon,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  has  forbidden  the  burisd  of  the  bodies  of  their  husbands 
slain  daring  the  siege.  Theseus  at  once  marches  against  Creon, 
defeats  and  kills  him.  In  the  battle  two  young  Thebans, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  are  left  for  dead  on  the  field  ;  but,  their 
wounds  being  not  mortal,  they  are  taken  to  Athens  and  there 
imprisoned.     From  the  window  of  their  cell  Palamon  sees  one 
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May  morning  the  faire  Emelie,  sister  of  Hippolyta,  walking  in 
the  palace  garden.    Arcite  also  sees  her ;  the  friends  both  con- 
ceive themselves  to  be  in  love  with  the  maiden,  who  all  the 
time  has  not  seen  them,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  ensues  between 
them.     Arcite  is  released,  and  Palamon  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  makes  his  escape.     The  rivals  meet  in  the  wood  near 
Athens,  and  agree  to  fight  the  next  morning.    But  the  combat 
is  interrupted  by  Theseus,  who  after  hearing  their  story,  pro- 
mises that  if  they  return  to  that  spot  at  the  end  of  fifty  weeks, 
each  with  a  hundred  knights  in  his  train,  and  institute  a  tour- 
nament for  the  love  of  Emelie,  he  will  give  her  hand  to  the 
victor.    The  lists  are  prepared  with  great  care  and  expense,  ora- 
tories and  altars  being  erected  to  Venus,  Mars,  and  Diana,  and 
enriched  with  painting  and  sculpture.     The  tournament  takes 
place  on  the  appointed  day ;  Arcite  is  victorious ;  but  just  as 
he  is  being  proclaimed,  his  horse,  startled  by  a  *  fury  iiiemal ' 
sent  above  ground  by  Pluto,  throws  him  on  his  head,  and  he 
receives  a  mortal  injury.     His  farewell  to  Emelie  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  poetry.      Palamon  of  course  weds 
Emelie,  and  lives  with  her  *  in  bHsse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hele.' 
Tyrwhitt  considered  that  Chaucer's  management  of  the 
story  was  superior  to  Boccaccio's,  because  he  made  JPalamon 
see  Emelie  first,  thereby  establishing  a  kind  of  prior  poetical 
right  to  her ;  and  also  described  jealousy  and  enmity  as  spring- 
ing up  between  the  two  young  Thebans  from  the  first,  whereas 
Boccaccio  makes  the  tie  of  friendship  between  them  so  strong 
that  for  a  long  time  both  loved  Emelie  to  distraction  without 
being  the  worse  friends.     M.  Sandras,  on  the  other  hand,  sug- 
gests that  the  refinement  of  feeling  and  sentiment  which  such 
friendship  implies  was  beyond  the  strain  of  the  English  poet 
and  his  readers.     Without  pretending  to  settle  so  nice  a  ques- 
tion, we  may  observe  that  each  poet,  in  handling  this  part  of 
the  story,  was  probably  guided  by  his  literary  instinct  to  write 
in  the  way  most  in  accord  with  the  manners  and  mode  of 
thought  of  his  countrymen. 

The  source  from  which  Boccaccio  obtained  the  story  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite  has  not  been  discovered.  From  the 
Thebais  of  the  poet  Statins  (lib.  xii.)  is  taken  all  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story  down  to  the  death  of  Creon,  and  also  (lib.  vii.) 
the  first  sketch  of  the  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars. 
But  this  sketch  is  in  Statins  hardly  more  than  big  words 
and  gaudy  swollen  images.  Boccaccio's  description,  while  pre- 
serving all  in  Statins  that  is  worth  preserving,  enlarges  the 
theme  with  much  elegance  and  force  of  expression.  Chaucer 
departs  widely  from  both,  and  in  the  teiTor  and  majesty  of 
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his  lines  reminds  us,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the 
medium,  of  the  magnificent  pictures  of  Tartarus  in  the  sixth 
.^Ineid.  M.  Bandras  thinks  that  the  particular  story  of  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  French 
trouv^re,  whose  work  is  now  lost,  though  known  to  and  used 
by  Boccaccio.  But  there  seems  to  be  really  no  reason  why 
Boccaccio  should  not  have  invented  it  himself.  Statius  wrote 
his  epic  in  twelve  books,  and  called  it  the  Jliebaid,  In  the 
last  book  Theseus,  the  great  mythic  hero  of  Attica,  is  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  inipieti(js 
committed  by  Creon.  Boccaccio  seems  to  have  thought  that 
here  was  a  great  opportunity  for  continuing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  work  of  Statius,  by  writing  another  epic  in  twelve  books, 
to  be  called  the  *Tlieseid,'  with  Theseus  for  its  leading  character. 
The  name  of  Palemon  he  found  in  Statius  ;  that  of  Arcita  or 
Arcite  he  may  have  taken  from  the  Archytas  of  Horace 
{Od.  I.  xxviii.).  The  element  of  love  was  indispensable  in  a 
mediieval  poem  ;  he  therefore  created  Emilia,  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Theseus.  The  self-forgetting  friendship  of  the  two 
young  Thebans  is  a  reminiscence  of  Py lades  and  Oi'estes. 

47.  The  Milleres  Tale  relates  how  a  demure  Oxford  scholar, 
fair  without  and  false  within,  leagued  with  the  wife  of  the 
carpenter  with  whom  he  was  lodging  against  the  poor  man's 
honour,  and  deceived  him  by  a  ridiculous  tale  of  a  delug(», 
which  his  pretended  knowledge  of  astrology  enabled  him  to 
foresee.  The  origin  of  the  story,  says  Mr.  Bell,  has  not  Ijeen 
ascertained  ;  the  main  incident,  that  of  the  tubs,  Chaucer  pro- 
lily  found  in  some  fabliau.  There  is  great  humour  both  in 
this  and  in  the  Bevels  Tale,  but  at  the  same  time  so  much  that 
is  gross  and  offensive,  that  one  may  well  believe  Chaucer  to 
have  had  them  specially  in  his  mind  when  revoking  those  of 
his  Canterbury  Tales  *  that  sounen  unto  sinne.' 

48.  The  Reve,  who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  is  offended  at 
the  sli^t  thrown  upon  the  craft  by  the  Miller's  tale.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  a  tale,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  at  Trumpington, 
near  Cambridge,  and  which  ends  with  the  effectual  humbling 
of  tiie  proud  miller  who  thought  to  cheat  the  two  Cambridge 
clerks  from  the  north  country.  Two  fabliaux,  containing  the 
main  incidents  of  the  story,  one  of  which  bears  the  title  of  De 
G&nUteri  et  des  Deux  ClercSy  may  have  supplied  Chaucer  with 
his  materials  ;  they  are  among  the  publications  of  the  Chaucer 
Society. 

49.  The  Coke,  Roger  or  Hodge  of  Ware,  after  being 
rallied  by  the  Host  on  the  deleterious  quality  of  his  dishes, 
promises  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  *  hosteler.'     He  begins  it,  and  we 
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see  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  hearing  a  tale  coarser  than 

either  the  Reve's  or  the  Miller's.     But  at  the  end  of  about  60 

lines  the  story-teller  suddenly  stops.     Tyrwhitt  is  probably 

right  in  supposing  that   *  Chaucer's  more   mature  judgment 

convinced  him  that  two  such  tales  as  the  Miller's  and  the 

Reve's  were   sufficient  at  a  time.'     He   perhaps  bethought 

liimself  of  the  promise  made  to  his  readers  in  the  Miller's 

Prologue  : — 

Whoso  list  it  not  to  heere, 
Tume  over  the  leofc,  and  cheese  another  tale ; 
For  he  schal  fynde  ynowc  bothc  grot  and  smalc. 
Of  storial  thing  that  toucheth  gentilesse, 
And  eek  moralite,  and  holynesse. 

50.  The  Coke  holds  his  peace,  and  the  Host,  obsen'ing  that 
now 

The  schade  of  every  tree 
Was  in  the  lengthe  the  same  quantite 
That  was  the  body  erecte,  that  caused  it, 

and  knowing  that  the  day  of  the  month  was  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  infers  from  his  profound  astronomical  lore  that  the  time 
of  the  day  is  ten  o'clock.  Announcing  this  discovery  to  the 
pilgrims  as  a  motive  for  losing  no  time,  he  calls  upon  the  Man 
of  Lawe  for  a  tale.  The  learned  serjeant  replies  that  he  him- 
self speaks  in  prose,  but  that  he  will  borrow  a  tale  in  rime 
from  Chaucer,  who  in  his  *  large  volume '  has  *  told  of  lovers 
up  and  down ; '  yet  never,  he  adds,  given  currency  to  such 
wicked  stories  as  those  of  Canace  and  her  incestuous  love,  or 
a})out  such  an  unnatural  monster  as  the  King  Antiochus. 
This  is  a  stroke  at  Gower,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  helps 
to  lix  the  date  of  the  CarU^rhury  Tales.  The  Man  of  Lawe  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  the  beautiful  tale  of  Constance  ;  how  the  Sultan 
of  Surrye,  hearing  of  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  the  Koman 
emperor,  obtains  her  in  marriage  from  her  father  on  promising 
to  become  a  Christian ;  how,  for  keeping  this  promise,  he  is 
murdered  by  his  own  mother,  who  sends  Constance  away  in  a 
ship  without  a  rudder ;  how  she  is  cast  on  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland, and,  after  many  wonderful  adventures,  becomes 
the  wife  of  Alia,  the  king  of  that  country  ;  how  Alla's  wicked 
mother,  Domegyld,  turns  him  against  her,  and  persuades  him 
to  send  her  afloat  again  in  the  same  ship  in  which  slie  came  ; 
how  the  ship  carries  her  and  her  little  son,  Mauricius,  to  Rome, 
where  she  lives  a  holy  and  retired  life  ;  finally,  how  Alia, 
coming  to  Rome  on  pilgrimage,  discovers  his  wife  and  son, 
and  lives  happily  with  them  for  many  yeare.  This  tale  is  in 
the  Chaucerian  stanza.     The  saintly  character  of  Constance  is 
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touched  with  indescrilmble  refinement  and  grace,  as  well  as 
depth  of  feeling  ;  one  is  reminded  of  those  lovely  female  heads 
which  gaze,  wistfully  and  tenderly,  from  the  canvas  of  Sasso- 
ferrato  or  Luini. 

The  story  of  Constance  is  also  told  in  Gower's  Confessio 
AmatUis ;  and  as  no  other  source  was  formerly  known,  except 
for  the  portion  that  relates  to  Domegyld,  whose  wicked  beha- 
viour towards  Constance  recalls  a  similar  story  in  the  Ttco 
Offas^  a  work  ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris,  Tyrwhitt  and  other 
critics  assumed  that  Cliaucer  must  have  taken  the  story  from 
Ciower.  On  this  a  further  argument  has  been  reared  :  could 
Chaucer  have  meant  to  say  an3rthing  severe  of  Gower,  in  the 
passage  about  Canace  and  Antiochus,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  borrowing  from  him  the  materials  of  an  important 
tale  f  This  question  comes  to  nothing,  now  that  the  common 
source  from  which  both  Gower  and  Chaucer  took  the  story  has 
been  discovered.  This  source  is  the  chronicle  of  Nicholas 
Trivet.  The  Chaucer  Society  has  printed  an  old  English 
version  of  part  of  this  chronicle,  on  reading  which  no  one  can 
doubt  that  here  we  have  Chaucer's  original.  Tiberie  Constan- 
tyn,  says  Trivet,  became  emperor  in  570  a.d.,  and  reigned 
twenty-three  years,  at  Constantinople  however,  not  at  Rome. 
According  to  one  siccount  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  knight  of  Cappadocia ;  but  according  to  the  *  olde 
cronicles  of  Saxons,'  Constantia  married  Alle,  the  second  king 
of  Northumber,  and  had  by  him  a  son  Morys.  Tliis  Alio  is 
the  king  in  the  well-known  story  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
Angle  children  whom  he  saw  in  the  slave-market. 

Since  therefore  Chaucer  took  the  tale  from  Trivet,  not  from 
Gower,  the  reason  alleged  for  doubting  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  latter  in  what  he  says  of  Canace  falls  to  the  gi-ound. 
That  he  had  that  intention  seems  to  me  most  evident.  If  so, 
the  Man  of  Lawe's  prologue,  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  gene- 
rally, must  be  brought  down  to  a  date  subsequent  to  1390,  in 
which  year,  or  in  1389,  the  Confessio  first  appeared. 

51.  The  Host  pronounces  the  Serjeant's  to  be  *  a  thrifty 
tale/  and,  with  many  pious  jurations,  calls  upon  the  Parish 
Priest.  The  Priest  says,  '  What  aileth  the  man,  so  synfuUy 
to  Bwere  1 '  Whereupon  the  Host  *  smells  a  Loller  (Lollard) 
in  the  wind,'  and  advises  the  company  to  stand  by,  and  they 
will  hear  a  sermon.  But  the  Shipman  gravely  interposes,  and 
says  that  there  shall  be  no  glosing  of  the  goai)el  nor  preaching 
here  ;  *  we  all  believe  in  the  great  God,'  says  he,  and  no  one 
shall  sow  cockle  (or  tares)  amidst  our  clean  com.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  reference  here  to  Wyclif s  short  sermons  on  the 
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Gospels  read  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  which  were  written  at 
Lutterworth  towards  the  close  of  his  life.*  The  Shipman  then 
tells  his  tale,  which  is  about  a  French  merchant  of  St.  Denis 
and  a  monk,  named  Dan  John.  This  tale,  like  the  Miller's 
and  the  Reeve's,  belongs  to  Chaucer's  cjmical  mood.  It  is 
followed  by  that  of  the  Prioress,  one  strictly  in  keeping  with 
her  character  and  religious  training  ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  little 
Christian  boy  killed  in  some  Asiatic  town  by  the  cruel  Jews, 
who  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  child  sing  his  Alvia  Redenip- 
toris  Mater  as  he  went  up  and  down  the  street.  The  versifica- 
tion of  this  tale,  which  is  in  the  Chaucerian  stanza,  is  here 
and  there  rich  and  musical  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  last 
stanza  there  is  a  reference  to  the  story  of  *  yoncfe  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,'  said  to  have  met  a  similar  fato  *  but  a  litel  whyle 
ago ; '  Uie  particulars  are  given  in  the  Chronicle  of  Mattlurw 
Paris,  under  the  year  1255.  The  tale  itself  is  taken  from  a 
source  similar  to  that  of  the  legend  of  Alphonsus  of  Lincoln 
(printed  by  the  Chaucer  Society),  which  greatly  resembles  it  ; 
this  story,  however,  dates  only  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

52.  The  Host  now  looks  upon  Chaucer,  whom  he  accosts  in 
his  rough  gibing  way  : — 

Thou  lokest  as  thou  woldcst  fyiide  an  hare : 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  so  thee  stare. 

A  *  tale  of  mirthe '  is  called  for,  and  Chaucer  professes  a  wil- 
lingness to  comply.  Adopting  an  old  romance  tripping  stanza, 
he  begins  to  tell  the  company  of  the  knightly  adventures  of 
Sir  Thopas  : — 

Listeth,  Lordes,  in  good  cnteut, 
And  I  wol  telle  verrayment 

Of  mirthe  and  of  solas ; 
Al  of  a  knyght  was  fair  and  gent 
In  bataille  and  in  toumeymont, 

His  name  was  Sir  Thopas. 

Sir  Thopas  rides  forth  unarmed,  and  meets  with  a  giant 
named  Sir  Olifaunt,  who  throws  stones  at  him,  but  Sir  Thopas 
escapes  after  challenging  the  giant  to  fight  next  day,  when  he 
has  his  armour  on.  He  returns  to  his  castle,  and  the  process 
of  equipment  for  the  fight  begins.  The  description  takes  up 
many  stanzas  ;  at  last  all  is  ready,  and  the  knight  sallies  forth 
again.  But  the  patience  of  the  Host  is  by  this  time  exhausted. 
'No  more  of  this,'  he  says,  *for  goddes  dignitie.'  Of  such 
trashy  rimes  he  will  hear  no  more.  Evidently  Chaucer  meant 
J  See  Select  EngKeh  Worke  of  John  fFyctif,  yol.  i.    Oxford,  1871. 
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to  quiz  th^ authors  of  the  'romances  of  prys,'  such  as  Horn 
ChUdj  Guy  \f  Warwick^  and  others  that  he  mentions, — which, 
though  still  V^^pular,  were  ever  becoming  more  divorced  from 
the  realities  of  life.  The  poet  pretends  to  be  vexed,  but  sub- 
stitutes for  thAremainder  of  Sir  Thopas  the  tale  (in  prose)  of 
Melib<eus  and  his  Dame  Prudence,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
forgiveness  of  iinuries.  This  is  translated  from  the  Livre  de 
Mdibee  et  Prudeifce  of  Jean  de  Meung,  which  is  itself  a  version, 
or  rather  adaptation,  of  the  Liber  Consolationis  et  Consilii 
written  by  Albertanus  of  Brescia  in  1246. 

53.  The  Host,  after  drawing  a  comparison  between   the 
patient  Prudence  and  his  own  wife,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former,  turns  to  the  Monk,  observes  that  they  are  now 
close  to  Rochester,  and,  after  much  sarcastic  compliment  on  the 
subject  of  the  worthy  Piers's  robust  and  portly  appearance, 
asks  for  his  tale.     The  Monk  proceeds  to  tell  certain  tragedies^ 
of  which, lie  says,  he  has  a  hundred  in  his  cell.     He  explains  a 
tragedy  to  mean  the  history  of  one  who,  having  '  stood  in  great 
prosperitee,'  falls  into  misfortune  and  ends  miserably.    Perhaps 
Chaucer  had  begun  to  write  a  large  work  on  this  theme,  in 
imitation  of  the  De  Ccisibus  iUuatriuTn  virorum  of  Boccaccio, 
and  here  assigns  the  seventeen  *  tragedies '  which  he  had  written 
to  the  Monk,  as  his  tale.     Or,  as  Mr.  Skeat  suggests,  the  four 
modem  instances — Pedro  the  Cruel,  Pedro  of  Cyprus,  Bamabo 
Visconti,  and  Count  Ugolino — may  have  l)een  inserted  by  an 
after-thought  in  the  course  of  a  revision  of  the  Tales  subse- 
quent to  their  first  publication.     The  death  of  Bamabo,  whicli 
occurred  in  1385,  is  the  latest  event,  the  date  of  which  is  ab- 
solutely certain,  mentioned  in  the  work.     The  sources  of  the 
tragedies  are — the   Bible,  Boccaccio's  work  just  named,  the 
Soman  de  la  Rose  (from  which  come  the  stories  of  Nero  and 
Croesus),  and  Chaucer's  own  reading  and  recollections.     For 
the   terrible   tale   of  Ugolino,   whom   he   calls   *erl  Hugelin 
of  Pise,'  he  refers  liis  readers  to  Dante,  *  the  grete  poete  of 
Itaille.' 

54.  The  Knight  now  interposes,  saying  that  tliey  have  had 
enough  and  too  much  of  these  dismal  narratives  ;  and  the 
Host,  after  enforcing  the  same  thing  in  his  own  way,  with  his 
usual  bitter  boldness  of  tongue,  calls  upon  the  Nun's  Priest 
addressing  him  with  that  proper  gradation  of  c?w-respect  which 
befits  the  social  diflference  between  a  dignified  monk  and  the 
chaplain  of  a  nunnery,  for  the  tale  that  he  had  promised.  The 
amusing  tale  that  follows  is  '  taken  from  a  fable  of  al>out  forty 
lines,  "  Don  Coc  et  Don  Werpil,"  in  the  poems  of  Marie  of 
France,   which  is  amplified  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  old 
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French  metncal  Roman  de  Renart,  entitled  "  Se  eomnie  RcnaH 
prist  Chantecler  le  Coc." '  ^ 

55.  Aftor  the  Nonnes  Prestes  tale  there  is  a  break.  Pi*o- 
bably  Chaucer,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would  have  as- 
signed some  tale  to  tliis  place,  and  linked  it  properly  on  to  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  prologue.  As  things  are,  we  can  do  no  better 
(see  above,  §  45)  than  place  the  last-named  prologue  in  succes- 
sion to  the  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox.  The  Wife  of  Bath, 
a  buxom,  fresh-complexioned  matron,  loud  of  voice  and  with 
bold  bright  eyes,  who  has  had  five  husbands  at  the  church-door, 
and  whose  gay  and  costly  attire  is  suggestive  of  the  fact,  which 
she  ingenuously  confesses,  that  while  she  married  two  of  her 
husbands  for  love,  she  married  three  for  money,  discourses  at 
great  length  in  praise  of  matrimony  before  she  commences  her 
tale.  The  shrewd  biting  humour  and  sententious  pithiness  of 
much  of  this  prologue  make  it  a  typical  passage  exhibitive  of 
one  side  of  the  great  poet — his  esprit  moqneur  ;  but  the  handling 
is  too  broad  and  realistic  to  admit  of  its  being  examined  in 
detail.     She  does  not  spare  her  own  sex  : — 

Deceite,  wepyng,  spynnyng,  God  hath  given 

To  women  kindly  [  =  naturally],  while  that  they  may  liven. 

The  outward  life  of  a  vain  worldly  woman  in  the  England  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  mirrored  in  her  voluble  talk.  She 
ever  loved  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  she  says  : — 

Tlierefore  made  I  my  visitations 

To  vigilies  and  to  processions, 

To  prechings  eke,  and  to  these  pilgrimages. 

To  playes  of  miracles,  and  mariages. 

How  unlike  almost  all  these  entertainments  to  the  diversions 
of  a  rich  tradesman's  wife  at  the  present  day  !  It  is  curious 
to  meet  here  with  the  rough  proverb  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  world  a  few  years  back,  when  used  by  a  great  Prussian 
statesman  of  the  luckless  Parisians  : — 

But  cert«ynly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere. 
That  in  hii  owne  greet  I  made  himfrie, 
For  anger,  and  for  verray  jalousie. 

At  the  end  of  the  prologue  a  wrangling  arises  between  the 
Sompnour  and  the  Frere,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are  told 
that  the  pilgrims  had  got  nearly  to  Sittingboume,  a  town  ten 
miles  beyond  Rochester.  The  Wife's  tale  is  illustrative  of  the 
axiom  that  the  thing  which  women  most  desire  is  to  have  their 
own  way.     The  story  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sir  Florent,  in  the 

^  Dr.  Morris, 
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first  book  of  Gower's  Con/essio  Amantiit;  in  a  later  sliapc  wc 
liave  it  in  the  Marriar/e  of  Sir  Gawaytie^  a  ballad  in  Percy's 
Beliques.  It  is  not  likely  that  Chaucer  took  it  from  Gower  ; 
but  the  common  source  remains  as  yet  undetected. 

56.  The  Friar,  after  commending  the  matron's  tale,  proceeds 
to  tell  a  story  of  a  Sompnour,  who,  having  entered  into  a 
friendly  league  with  a  fiend,  whereby  they  bind  themselves  to 
pureue  misdemeanants  and  divide  the  plunder,  proves  to  be 
more  hard-hearted  than  his  companion;  for  the  latter  is  wil- 
ling to  spare  a  poor  swearing  cai'ter  who  has  put  himself  in  his 
power,  because,  as  he  said,  *  it  was  not  his  entente,'  whereas 
the  Sompnour  is  for  showing  him  no  mercy.  The  origin  of 
the  tale  is  supposed  to  lie  some  old  French  fabliau.  A  Latin 
story  of  similar  drift  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the 
ArcJueologia,  vol.  xxxii. 

57.  The  Sompnour,  boiling  over  with  wrath  at  the  uncivil 
usage  which  his  profession  has  received  at  the  Friar's  hands, 
follows  with  a  tale  in  which  a  questing  friar  is  brought  to  con- 
fusion ;  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  particulars.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Holdemesse,  a  distiict  of  Yorkshire ;  but,  according  to 
M.  Sandras,  the  outlines  of  the  story  are  to  be  found  in  a 
fabliau  by  Jacques  de  Baisieux,  the  incidents  of  which  take 
place  at  Antwerp.     The  Sompnour  ends  by  saying  : — 

My  tale  is  don,  we  ben  almost  at  tonne — 

that  is,  at  Sittingbourne. 

58.  The  Clerk  of  Oxenford  is  now  invited  to  open  his  lips, 
which  he  has  kept  closed  all  day  ;  he  obeys,  and  t«lls  the 
tale  of  patient  Grisilde,  which,  he  says,  he  learned  at  Padua 
from  Francis  Petrarch.  This  is  usually,  and  with  reason, 
taken  as  evidence  that  Chaucer  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Petrarch  when  he  visited  Italy  in  1373.  It  appears  also  from 
Petrarch's  letters  that  this  particular  story  was  known  to  him 
many  years  before  he  ever  saw  the  Decameron^  in  which  it 
figures  as  the  last  tale.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
l)elieve  that  Chaucer  had  not  read  the  story  in  the  Decameron 
liefore  he  ever  saw  Petrarch.  For  we  have  seen  {ante,  §  32) 
that  in  a  poem,  probably  written  in  1364,  Chaucer  inserte<l 
several  stanzas  translated  from  the  Theseide  of  Boccaccio.  If, 
then,  nine  years  liefore  his  interview  with  Petrarch,  Chaucer 
knew  the  llieseide,  is  it  not  likely  that  lie  also  knew  the  De- 
Cameron,  which  had  appeared  in  1352  or  1353,  and  immediately 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  in  Italy  1  Yet,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  multiplying  copies  of  any  work  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  it  would  perhaps  1^  easy  to  exaggerate  this 
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probability.  At  any  rate  it  is  now  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
Chaucer,  in  the  Clerk's  Tale,  follows  pretty  closely  Peti'arch's 
Latin  version  of  the  tale  in  the  Decameron,  and  it  may  be 
held  as  certain  that  he  had  a  copy  of  this  version  before  him. 
He  may  perhaps  have  seen  the  tale  previously  in  the  Decameron, 
and  glanced  through  it  without  it«  leaving  any  impression; 
coining  from  the  lips  of  Petrarch  himself,  it  may  have  seemed 
to  be  invested  with  a  peculiar  grace. 

As  if  tired  of  his  theme,  and  bored  by  the  invincible 
patience  of  his  heroine,  Chaucer  adds  an  *  Envoy '  to  the  tale, 
in  his  sharpest  tone  of  irony  and  banter,  entreating  *  noble 
wives '  to  beware  of  falling  into  that  excess  of  humility  which 
made  Grisilde  put  up  with  her  husband's  absurd  caprices.  The 
Merchant,  whose  turn  has  now  come,  expresses  his  lively  regret 
that  his  own  wife  was  not  more  of  a  Grisilde,  and  then  tells 
the  tale  of  January  and  May,  which  was  afterwards  modernised 
by  Pope.  The  theme  is  well  worn — an  old  husband  married 
to,  and  deceived  by,  a  young  wife  ;  the  story  is  found  in  part, 
according  to  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  Latin  tale  written  by  one  Adolphus 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

59.  Next  comes  the  beautiful  tale  of  the  Squii'e,  concerning 
Cambuscan,  the  loixl  of  Tartary,  and  Canace  his  daughter.  It 
remains  unfinished;  but  Spenser,  who  gives  to  it  a  sequel  of 
his  own  invention  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Faerie  Qiteene, 
evidently  believed  that  Chaucer  had  written  the  entire  tale,  but 
that  the  concluding  portion  had  been  lost.  For  in  the  stanzas 
following  the  well-known  couplet — 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 

On  fames  etemall  beadroU  worthie  to  be  fyled — 

he  says; — 

Then  pardon,  0  most  sacred  happie  spirit. 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  tlius  revive, 
And  steale  from  thee  the  meed  of  thy  due  merit, 
That  none  durst  ever  whilcst  thou  wast  alive, 
And,  being  dead,  in  vain  now  many  strive.* 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  l^lieve  that  Chaucer  ever  com- 
pleted the  tale,  and  Milton  certainly  did  not  think  so  when  he 
spoke,  in  the  Penseroso,  of  him — 

who  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Of  the  sources  whence  Chaucer  drew  the  materials  of  this  tale, 
a  full  and  satisfactory  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Skeat.*     They 

J  Faerie  Queene,  iv.,  2,  34. 
3  Chaucer,  Prioreues  TaU,  Jr.,  Clarendon  Press. 
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were,  1.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  2.  a  Latin  or  French  ver- 
sion, now  lost,  of  some  of  the  Oriental  tales  which  are  familiar 
to  us  from  being  included  among  the  Arabian  Nights^  Enter- 
tainmenis,  Marco  Polo,  the  adventurous  Venetian  who  in 
the  thirteenth  century  resided  and  travelled  many  years  in 
Tartary  and  China,  descril^es  in  his  Travels  the  court  of 
the  great  Mongol  potentate,  Kubla  Khan,  and  Chaucer  has 
borrowed  from  him  many  points  of  the  description.  But  the 
name  Cambuscan  is  a  con*uption  of  Chingis  (or  Gengis)  Khan, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  mighty  conqueror  who  founded  the 
Mongol  empire  about  1220  a.d.  With  the  horse  of  brass  and 
Uie  magic  mirror,  which  are  brought  as  presents  to  Cambuscan 
by  an  envoy  from  the  king  of  Arabic  and  Inde,  may  be  com- 
pared the  similar  fictions  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the  flying 
horse  which  is  moved  or  stopped  by  turning  a  peg  on  its 
shoulder,  and  the  magic  tube  given  by  the  fairy  Pari-Banou  to 
Prince  Ahmed. 

60.  The  Franklin,  who  represents  the  class  of  vavasaura, 
or  country  gentlemen  of  tlie  second  ortler, — those,  namely,  who 
held  their  lands  not  directly  from  the  crown,  but  from  some 
loid  who  did  so  hold — pnvises  so  warmly  and  so  diftusely  the 
elegance  of  tlie  last  tale  and  the  eloquence  of  the  teller,  tliat 
the  Host  interposes,  and  bids  him  proceed  with  his  own  tale 
without  more  delay.  The  Franklin  says  that  he  derives  his 
tale  from  the  *  olde  gentil  Bretons,'  who  *  of  divers  aventures 
maden  laies.'  The  story  is  not  unpleasing.  Dorigene,  the 
faithful  wife  of  Arviragus,  has  promised  conditionally  to  grant 
her  love  to  Aurelius ;  the  condition,  which  she  thought  impos- 
sible of  fulfilment,  he,  by  art  magic,  apparently  fulfils,  and 
claims  the  execution  of  her  promise.  She  tells  Arviragus,  who 
in  great  sorrow  bids  her  keep  her  word  :  she  with  like  sorrow 
prepares  to  do  so ;  but  Aui*elius,  not  to  l)e  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, releases  her  from  her  promise.  Lastly,  the  magician 
through  whose  help  he  had  fulfilled  the  condition,'and  to  whom 
he  had  promised  a  thousand  pounds,  releases  him  from  his 
bond.  The  substance  of  the  story  is  found  in  the  fifth  novel 
of  the  tenth  day  of  the  Decameron, 

61.  A  few  lines,  which,  though  wanting  in  the  six  M8S. 
selected  by  Mr.  Fumivall  for  the  Six-Text  Chaucer,  are  found 
in  some  inferior  MSS.,  link  the  Fi-anklin's  to  the  Doctor's  tale. 
This  is  perhaps  tlie  least  important  in  the  whole  collection.  It 
is  the  well-known  story  of  Virginia,  *  as  telleth  Titus  Livius.' 
The  Pardoner  follows,  and  after  describing  his  life  as  one 
wholly  based  on  imposture,  and  trading  on  the  fears  of  the 
superstitious,  proceeds  to  tell  a  very  moral  tale,  containing 
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txjiTible  waniiugs  agiiuist  druiikeuues  and  covetousiicss.     It  is 
taken  from  No.  82  of  the  Cento  Novdle  Aiifiche, 

Having  finished  his  tale,  the  Pardoner  informs  the  company 
tliat  he  has  a  good  store  of  relics  and  pardons  in  his  *  male/ 
given  him  by  the  Pope  with  liis  own  hand,  and  that  since  one 
or  two  of  them  might  fall  off  their  horses  at  any  moment  and 
break  their  necks,  it  was  only  common  prudence  for  them  all 
to  draw  near,  make  suitable  offerings,  kiss  the  relics,  and  i-eeeivo 
pardons.  The  Host,  as  the  gi'eatest  sinner,  would  do  well  to 
set  the  example.  The  Host  gives  a  rough  answer,  which  makes 
the  Pardoner  very  wTX)th ;  but  the  Knight  interposes  with  a 
few  pacifying  words.  It  should  l)e  remembered  that  the  great 
schism  was  at  this  time — the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth 
century — in  full  operation ;  the  exchequer  of  Boniface  IX. 
was,  on  this  account,  miserably  low,  and  among  other  means 
used  to  replenish  it  was  a  liberal  issue  of  indulgences,  which 
Chaucer  calls  *  pardons.' 

62.  After  the  Pardoner's  tale  there  is  a  gap,  which  Chaucer 
would  probably  have  filled  up  with  one  or  more  tales  if  lie  had 
lived.  The  next  in  order  is  the  ^Second  Nonnes  Tale,  a  poem  in 
the  same  metre  as  that  of  the  Prioress,  and,  like  it,  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  parts,  from  the  tender  fervour  which  seems  to 
animate  the  speaker,  and  the  rich  imaginative  strain  of  her 
pious  eloquence.  It  is  tliat  story  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  Roman  lady 
martyred  in  the  second  century,  upon  whose  life  a  leametl 
monograph  of  the  highest  value  has  lately  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Dom  Gu^ranger  of  Solesme.  Chaucer  found  his  mate- 
rials in  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  archbisliop 
of  Genoa  about  1290. 

63.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Nonnes  Tale, 
the  pilgrims  reach  Boughton-under-Blee,  a  village  five  miles 
from  Canterbury,  where  the  road  mounts  a  long  steep  hill,  and 
on  the  top  of  it  passes  for  some  distance  through  the  broken 
forest  country  called  the  Blee.  Here  they  are  overtaken  by  a 
Canon,  meanly  dressed,  and  his  yeoman.  Entering  into  con- 
versation with  the  latter,  the  Host  finds  that  his  master  is  an 
alchemist,  who  wastes  all  his  own  substance,  and  all  that  he 
can  l>eg  or  borrow  from  other  people,  in  the  endeavour  to 
traiismute  the  baser  metals  into  gold.  The  Canon,  overhearing 
this,  and  fearing  exposure,  rides  away ;  then  the  yeoman,  after 
a  long  preface,  tells  a  not  very  interesting  tale  about  another 
Canon  who  practised  alchemy,  and  ruined  l>otli  himself  and  a 
London  priest  who  was  so  deluded  as  to  believe  in  him.  This 
tale  is  of  Chaucer's  own  invention. 

The    pilgrims    have  now  climbed  Bougliton    Hill,   and, 
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makiiig  their  way  along  the  rough  and  miry  road  (see  1. 17013) 
through  the  forest,  have  reached  the  *litel  toun'  under  the 
Blee,  called  *  Bob-up-and-doun/  In  Ogilby^s  plan  of  the  road 
to  Ouiterbaiy,  made  in  1675,  several  houses  are  marked  at  the 
fifty. fofurtibnule  (two  miles  from  Canterbury)  after  a  succession 
d  sharp  upe  and  downs  extending  from  the  fifty-third  mile. 
T^A  hamlet  was  probably  *  Bob-up-and-down.'  Here  the  Host 
Tomses  up  the  Coke,  who  is  drunk  and  has  fallen  asleep  on  his 
liorae.  The  Manciple  also  assails  him  in  rough  uncivil  terms, 
by  which  the  Coke  is  moved  to  wrath,  but  appeased  l)y  the 
oflfer  of  a  drink  of  wine  from  the  Manciple's  gourd.  Whereat 
the  Host  laughs,  and  says — 

I  see  wel  it  is  necessary, 
Wher  that  we  gon,  good  drinke  with  us  to  carry. 

Then  comes  the  Manciple's  Tale^  taken  from  the  second  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Phoebus  kills  his  wife  Coronis, 
because  his  white  crow  tells  him  of  her  infidelity  ;  afterwards 
he  repents,  hates  the  crow,  turns  him  ]>lack,  and  flings  him  out 
of  doors ; — 

And  for  this  cause  been  alle  crowcs  blakc. 

64.  By  the  time  the  Manciple  had  ended  his  tale,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  showed  that  it  was  four  o'clock.  They  l>egin  to 
enter  the  *  tounes  ende,'  that  is,  they  get  into  the  enclosed  land 
surroonding  the  town  of  Canterbury.  The  Host  now,  since 
everyone  else  has  told  his  tale,  desires  the  Persone  to  tell  the 
concluding  story.  From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  Chaucer, 
if  his  life  had  been  spared,  would  have  completed  his  plan, 
and  put  tales  into  the  mouth  of  the  Plowman,  the  Hal^erdasher, 
the  Webbc,  <tc.,  so  that  the  Persone's  tale  should  really  have 
been  the  last  of  thirty-one,  instead  of,  as  it  now  is,  the  last  of 
twenty-four.  The  Persone  says  that  he  will  tell  no  fable,  nor 
can  he  'geste,'  i.e.  tell  them  an  alliterative  tale,  nor  does  he 
care  to  rime ;  therefore  he  will — 

Telle  a  litel  tale  in  prose. 
To  knitte  up  al  this  fest,  and  make  an  ende. 

The  tale  which  follows  is  in  &ct  a  treatise  on  the  sacrament  of 
Penance,  in  its  three  parts,  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  under  the  second  head  is  a  description  of  each  of  the 
seren  deadly  sins,  and  of  the  chief  remedies  against  them. 
Chaucer  may  have  intended  to  enter  in  this  way  a  practical 
imtest  against  the  irreverent  and  absurd  proceeding  of  Gower, 
ui  iiiffT^  the  seven  deadly  sins  as  a  sort  of  framework  in  which 
to  fix  all  kinds  of  loose  stories  about  love.     The  particular 
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treatise  from  which  Chaucer  translated  the  Peraonea  Tale  (for 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  a  translation)  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Attached  to  it,  in  all  the  l>est  MSS.,  is  a  paragraph 
in  which,  referring  to  some  of  his  works  which  he  has  revoked 
in  his  '  Ketractions '  (a  book  now  lost),  he  asks  pardon  of  God 
for  having  written  them,  instancing  particularly  Troylus,  the 
House  o/Fctme,  the  *  book  of  the  Leon '  (lost),  and  several  others ; 
hut  is  thankful  for  having  made  his  translation  of  Boethius, 
and  *  other  bokes  of  legendes  of  Saints,  and  of  omelies,  and 
moralite,  and  devotion.'  Thus  does  the  simple  noble  heart, 
arrived  at  the  end  of  life's  prigrimage,  endeavour  to  disbur- 
den itself  of  that  corrupt  furniture  of  word  and  work  which 
would  not  stand  before  the  pure  eyes  of  Him  to  whom  he  was 
going. 

66.  Chaucer  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  literary  men,  of 
whom  he  was  the  friend  or  master ;  who  admired  and  loved 
him,  and  in  most  cases  strove  to  imitate  him,  though  with  very 
indifferent  success.  Of  these,  John  Oower,  the  *  ancient  Gower ' 
of  Shakespeare,  was  the  chief.  His  family  belonged  to  Kent, 
and  was  possessed  of  manors  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Gower  himself  was  a  rich  man,  and  his  benefactions  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  had  a  large  share  in 
rebuilding  the  fabric  as  it  now  stands.  In  that  church  his 
ashes  lie  under  a  richly  decorated  tomb.  He  wrote  many 
French  poems,  evidently  conceiving  that  by  so  doing  he  found 
a  larger  audience  than  by  writing  in  English.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  these,  he  says  : — 

•  A  I'univ&rsitc  de  tout  le  monde 
Joban  Gower  cestc  balade  envoic' 

His  principal  productions  were  three  books,  which  (though 
there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  them)  are  treated  in 
some  MSS.  as  one  work, — respectively  entitled  Speculum  Medi- 
tarUia,  Vox  Clamantia,  and  Con/eaaio  Amantia,  The  Spec^dum 
is  in  French  rimes,  in  ten  books ;  it  was  never  printed,  nor  is 
a  manuscript)  of  it  known  to  exist.  The  poem,  according  to 
Warton,  *  displays  the  general  nature  of  virtue  and  >nce, 
enumerates  the  felicities  of  conjugal  fidelity  by  examples 
selected  from  various  authors,  and  describes  the  path  which 
the  reprobate  ought  to  pursue  for  the  recovery  of  the  divine 
grace.'  The  Vox  Clamantia,  a  poem  in  Latin  elegiacs,  in  seven 
books,  edited  by  Mr.  Coxe  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  1850, 
for  the  Roxburghe  Society,  is  in  substance  a  history  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Commons,  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. 
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The  Confessio  Amantis,  an  English  poem  in  eight  books, 
written  in  the  short  romance  metre  of  eight  syllables,  Urst 
appeared  in  1389  or  1390,  with  a  prologue  dedicating  it  to 
Richard  II.  and  wishing  him  a  long  and  happy  reign.     The 
poet  aajB  that  he  was  lately  rowing  in  a  boat  upon  the  Thames, 
when  ne  met  the  king  ;  Richard  made  him  come  on  board  his 
baige,  inquired  kindly  about  his  literary  work,  and  desired  him 
to  compose   something  new   for  his  entertainment.     In  this 
fint  edition  also,  near  the  end  of  the  work,  occur  the  lines 
in  praise  of  Chaucer  to  which  allusion  has  already  Ijeen  made 
((tuproy  §  21).     Something  seems  to  have  alienated  Gower  from 
the   court  and   the  king's  friends ;   for  in  the  copies  of  the 
Confessio  made  in  1392-3,  there  is  a  dedication  to  Henry  of 
Lancaster  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  all  mention  of  Richard  is 
removed  from  the  Prologue,  and  the  lines  in  praise  of  Chaucer 
are  suppressed.     Was  it  this  which  led  Chaucer  to  glance  so 
severely  at  Gower  in  the  Man  of  Lawe's  prologue  ?     Imitating 
the  affectations  of  the  authors  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Gower 
presents  us  in  this  poem  with  a  long  collotjuy  between  a  lover 
and  his  confessor,  Genius,  the  priest  of  Venus  ;  the  lover  con- 
fessing, under  the  several  heads  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the 
respects  in  which  he  has  offended  against  Love,  and  the  priest 
giving  him  instructions  in  the  duties  of  a  lover,  under  the 
guise,  generally,  of  relevant  anecdotes,  collected  from  his  mul- 
tifarious readmg.     The  Provencal  poets  had  introduced  this 
fashion  of  deifying  Love,  and  painting  him  as  the  sovereign 
ruler  over  human  life  and  destiny.     A  considerable  portion 
of  the  poem  consists   of   learned  disquisitions  upon   politics, 
astrology,  and  physiology,  stuffed  with  all  the  crude  aV>8urdities 
which  suited  the  coarse  palate  of  that  ago.     The  materials  of 
the  tales  are  gathered  in  part  from  tlu;  Latin  classical  poets, 
in  part  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  Pantheon  of  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo,  the  work  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  other  such 
compilations. 

66.  In  giving  an  example  of  Gower  s  style,  we  shall  choose 
a  passage  where  he  may  be  compared  with  Chaucer;  it  is 
where  he  exposes  the  alchemists  and  their  dupes.  In  the 
fourth  book,  which  treats  of  the  sin  of  sloth,  he  takes  occasion 
to  praise  the  great  diligence  of  the  men  of  former  times,  who 
worked  unceasingly  at  the  composition  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  rather  of  the  *  three  stones  made  through  clergy,'  the 
lapis  v^etabilis,  the  lapis  animalis,  and  the  lapis  mineralis. 
The  first  of  these  preserves  a  man  through  life  from  sickness. 
The  second  sharpens  and  keeps  in  good  order  the  five  senses. 
The  third  refines  all  the  baser  metals,  and  imparts  to  them  the 
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nature  of  gold  and  silver.     But  how  to  make  it  is  the  ques- 
tion : — 

They  speken  fast  of  thilke  stone, 

But  how  to  make  it,  now  wot  none 

After  the  sothe  experience . 

And  netheles  g^eat  diligence 

They  sett  en  up  thilke  dedc. 

And  spillen  more  than  they  spodc. 

For  alle  way  they  finde  a  lette,* 

Which  bringeth  in  poverte  and  detto 

To  hem,  that  riche  were  afore. 

The  loss  is  had  the  lucre  is  lore. 

To  get  a  pound  they  spenden  five, 

I  not '  how  such  a  craft  shall  thrive 

In  the  maner  as  it  is  used. 

Gower  wrote  much,  particularly  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Vox  ClamarUis,  on  the  abuses  prevailing  among  the  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular  ;  but,  like  Chaucer,  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Lollards.  There  is  a  long  passage  denouncing 
them  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Cori/essio  Amantia  ;  it  begins  : — 

Beware  that  thou  be  nought  oppressed 
With  anticristes  Lollardie. 

67.  Thomas  Ocdeve,  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer,  was  bom 
in  1368  or  1369.^  His  chief  work  is  a  version,  in  the  seven- 
line  stanza  first  employed  by  Chaucer,  of  the  work  of  -ffigidius 
Eomanus  ^  De  Begimi7ie  Principum  ;  but  far  more  interesting 
than  the  version  itself  is  the  long  prologue  prefixed  to  it,  in 
which  the  poet  tells  us  much  about  his  own  life  and  its  troubles, 
and  sings  the  praise  of  his  great  master  Chaucer.  The  author 
describes  his  meeting  with  a  poor  old  man,  with  whom  he  falls 
into  conversation,  and  to  whom  at  last  he  opens  his  griefs. 
After  suggestiiig  various  causes  for  his  despondency  the  old 
man  says,  prettily  : — 

If  thou  fele  the  in  any  of  thise  y»greved, 

Or  ellis  what,  tol  on  in  tioddis  name. 

Thou  seest,  al  day  the  beggar  is  releved. 

That  syt  and  beggith,  crokyd,  blynd,  and  lame ; 

And  whi  ?  for  he  ne  lettith  for  no  shame 

His  harmes  and  his  povert  to  bewreye 

To  folke,  as  thei  goon  bi  hym  bi  the  weye. 

1  Hindrance.  ^  Ne  wot,  know  not. 

3  The  date  is  determined  by  a  pas8ap:e,  not  hitherto  noticed,  in  the  VDia- 
logue  between  Occleve  and  hia  friend '  (MS.  Selden  53),  where  he  says  *  Of  age 
am  1  fifty  wintir  and  three.*  Alhisions  to  contemporary  events  in  the  same 
poem  fix  its  composition  either  to  1421  or  1422. 

**  J^gidius  Romanus  (Gilles  de  Kome^,  a  disciple  of  St.  Thomas  Anuinas, 
was  an  Augustinian  hermit,  tutor  to  Philip  le  Bel,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Beurges.    (^Hut,  Litt.  de  la  France^  vol.  24.) 
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After  a  long  dialogue,  the  old  man  suggests  that  Occleve 
should  write  some  poem  and  send  it  to  Prince  Henry,  to  which 
the  poet  assents,  while  lamenting  that  his  great  counsellor  is 
dead  : — 

Bat  wel  away  I  so  is  mine  hert^  wo 

That  the  hononr  of  English  tongc  is  decle, 

Of  which  I  wont  was  han  counsel  and  rede  I 

O  mayster  dere,  and  fadir  reverent, 

My  mayster  Chaucer,  flourt  of  eloquence, 

Mirrour  of  fructuous  entendement, 

O  universal  fadir  in  science, 

Alas  that  thou  thine  excellent  prudence 

In  thy  bed  mortel  mightest  not  bequethe  I 

What  eylcd  Death  ?    Alas  I  why  would  he  sle  the  ? 

68.  John  Lydgate,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, bom  about  1368,*  was  also  an  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Chaucer.  He  was,  as  a  writer,  less  gifted  than  voluminous ; 
Ritson,  in  his  Bibliographia  Foetica,  has  enumerated  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  of  his  productions  ;  and  this  list  is  known  to 
)je  incomplete.  No  writer  was  ever  more  popular  in  his  own 
day  ;  but  it  was  a  popularity  which  could  not  last.  His  versifi- 
cation is  rough  and  inharmonious ;  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
musical  movement  of  Chaucer ;  his  stories  are  prolix  and  dull, 
and  his  wit  seldom  very  pointed.  Instead  of,  like  Chaucer,  fill 
ing  his  ear  and  feeding  his  imagination  with  the  poetry  of  Italy, 
the  only  country  where  literature  had  as  yet  emerged  from 
barbarism  and  assumed  forms  comparable  to  those  of  antiquity, 
Lydgate's  attention  seems  to  have  been  engrossed,  partly  by  the 
inane  Latin  literature'  of  the  period,  partly  by  the  works  of  the 
romance  writers  and  Trouv^res,  whose  French  was  still  rude 
and  unpolished,  and  whose  rhythm  was  nearly  as  bad  as  his 
own.  A  selection  from  his  minor  poems  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Halliwell  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1840.  His  longer  works 
are, — the  SUyrie  of  Thebes,  the  Trmj  Book,  and  the  Falls  of 
Frinces. 

69.  The  Storie  of  Thebes  is  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  new 
Canterbury  Tale.  After  a  glowing  reference  to  this  master- 
piece of  his  great  predecessor,  so  various,  so  graphic,  and  so 
true,  Lydgate  says  that  after  the  pilgrims  had  reached  Canter- 
bury, and  while  they  were  still  lodging  there,  under  the  watch- 
ful rule  of  the  Host,  l>efore  setting  out  on  the  return  journey, 
he  himself, — having  to  pay  to  St.  Thomas  a  vow  which  he  had 
made  to  him  in  sickness, — came  to  Canterbury,  dressed  in  a 

»  See  Warton'8  Engl  Poet.  ii.  362. 

•  Thia  expression  refers  to  the  miscellaneous  litonituro,  not,  of  course,  to  tlie 
tlieological  or  philosophical  works  written  in  Latin. 
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black  cope,  and  riding  on  a  lean  palfrey,  with  rusty  bridle. 
He  happened  to  put  up  at  the  inn  where  the  pilgrims  lay. 
The  Host  immediately  accosted  him  in  his  rough  and  ready 
way,  calling  him  *  Dan  Piers,  Dan  Dominike,  Dan  Godfrey  or 
Clement,'  and  insisting  that  he  should  sup  with  them  tlmt 
night,  and  tell  them  a  tale  on  the  way  back  to  London  next 
day.  Lydgate  was  fain  to  consent ;  and  being  called  upon  for 
his  tale  immediately  on  their  getting  clear  of  the  town  next 
morning,  he  undertakes  to  tell  them  of  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  :— 

As  wryte  myne  aucthor,  and  Bochas  bothe  two, 
Rede  her  bookes,  and  yc  shall  finde  it  so. 

That  is,  his  sources  are  the  T/iebaid  of  Statins,  and  the  Theseide 
of  Boccaccio.  The  poem,  which  as  a  whole  is  extremely  dull, 
tells  the  whole  story  of  Thebes,  from  its  foundation  by  Amphion 
to  its  destniction  by  Theseus.  When  he  has  to  speak  of  the 
widowed  Grecian  matrons  complaining  that  their  husbands 
lie  unburied,  he  naturally  refers  to  Chaucer  : — 

As  ye  liave  herde  to  fome 
Wei  rehearsed,  at  Dcpfonlc  in  the  vale, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Kuightes  Tale. 

The  Storle  of  Thehe»  is  in  riming  ten-syllable  couplets,  and 
contains  about  4,780  lines. 

70.  Lydgate's  Troy-book  professes  to  be  a  free  version  of 
Guido  di  Colonne's  Historia  Trojann,  just  as  the  latter,  making 
no  mention  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure  (see  §  36  alwve),  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  the  genuine  narratives  of  Dares  and 
Dictys,  both  of  whom  fought  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  but  on 
different  sides  !  The  poem,  which  is  in  heroic  verse,  opens 
with  an  invocation  of  Mars  : — 

O  myghty  Mars,  that  with  thy  sterne  lyght 
In  armys  hast  the  jwwer  and  the  myght  1 

Lydgate  then  tells  us  that  the  work  was  first  taken  in  hand  in 
1412,  at  the  instance  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (Shakespeare*s 
Prince  Hal)  :  — 

Because  he  would  that  both  to  highe  and  lowe 
The  noble  storye  openly  were  knowe, 
And,  in  our  tunge  about  in  every  age. 
Written  it  were  as  well  in  our  language, 
As  in  the  Latyn  and  the  Frcnshe  it  is ; 
Tliat  of  the  storye  we  the  truthe  not  roys, 
No  more  than  doth  eche  other  naciou : 
This  was  the  fine  of  his  entencion. 
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Far  from  rushing,  like  Homer  and  Virgil,  *in  madias  res,' 
Ljdgate  and  Guido  prefer  the  example  of  Horace's  cyclic  poet 
who  '  gemino  orditur  ab  ovo  ; '  and  before  we  get  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  we  have  the  whole  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
loves  of  Jason  and  Medea.  In  the  third  book  we  have  the 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Lydgate  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  worthy  and  feeling  tribute  to  his  dead  master. 
'It  is  no  nede,'  he  says,  to  enlarge  on  the  story  of  false 
Cressid — 

Syth  my  maister  Chancer  here  afore 
In  this  matter  hath  so  well  him  bore, 
In  his  boke  of  Troylns  and  Creseyde, 
Whych  he  mayde  longe  or  that  he  deyed, 
Behersioge,  &c. 

A  long  panegyric  on  Chaucer  follows,  in  which  he  is  declared 
to  be  no  less  worthy  than  Petrarch  of  the  laurel  crown.  In 
the  fifth  and  last  book  the  returns  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from 
Troy  are  d^cribed,  and  we  are  favoured  with  an  interesting 
piece  of  military  statistics ;  Dictys  the  Greek  certifying  that 
800,006  Greeks  fell  during  the  siege,  while  Dares,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  precision,  returns  600,086  as  the  number  of  slain 
Trojans.  Then  we  have  a  date  ;  the  translation  was  finished^ 
it  seems,  in  1420.  A  fresh  reference  to  Chaucer  ascribes  to 
him  just  that  large-heartedness,  that  absence  of  envy,  petti- 
ness, and  ill-nature,  which  the  perusal  of  his  writings  suggests. 
He  was  no  carper,  no  fault-finder ;  not  a  man  to  *  grutche  at 
every  blot : ' — 

I  have  herde  tolde,  but  sayde  always  the  beste, 

8ufferynge  goodly  of  his  gentilnesse 

Ful  many  thynge  embraced  with  rudenesse. 

Nor  was  there  ever,  nor  is  there  now,  one  in  England  fit  to 
*  holde  his  ynke-hom/ 

In  connection  with  the  perplexing  mention  of  LoUitis  made 
by  Chaucer  (§  37),  as  the  author  whom  he  followed  in  his 
Troylns,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Lydgate  also  names  him  as  an 
historian  of  Troy,  though  not  of  equal  note  with  Dares  and 
Dictys  : — 

And  of  this  sycge  wrote  eke  Lollius, 
But  tofore  all  Daretus  Frigeus,  &c. 

71 .  The  Falls  of  Princes  is  founded  on  a  French  paraphrase, 
by  an  author  named  Laurence  de  Premierfait,  of  the  Latin 
work,  De  Casibtts  Virorum  Ilbistrium,  of  Boccaccio,  to  which 
reference  was  made  (§  53)  in  speaking  of  the  sources  of  the 
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Monk's  Tale.  Lydgate  wrote  it  when  he  was  pewt  sixty  years 
of  age,  i,e.  in  1430  or  1431,^  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Protector  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  in  nine  books,  in 
the  Chaucerian  heptastich,  and  contains  upwards  of  7,000 
stanzas.  To  several  books  there  are  prologues  by  the  trans- 
lator, containing  matter  of  some  interest.  From  one  of  these 
we  learn  that  when  he  had  finished  two  books,  Lydgate  was 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  the  immensity  of  his  task  and  fell 
into  despondency  ;  but  that  a  seasonable  largesse  from  his  lord 
the  Duke  revived  his  drooping  spirit.  In  another  he  extols 
writing^  which  had  given  to  men  the  works  of  Virgil,  0\dd, 
and  Petrarch  : — 

Wrytyng  causeth  the  cbaplet  to  be  grecnc 
Both  of  Esope  and  of  Juvenal. 
Kx>antes  labour  it  doth  also  sustene, 
tey  a  report  very  celestial, 
£ong  among  Lumbardes  in  especiall : 
hVhose  tbre  bokes  the  great  wonders  tel 
'Of  heaven  above,  of  purgatorie,  and  hell. 

72.  Lydgate  also  translated  from  the  French  the  Daxi^nee 
of  Mcichabre^  or  Dance  of  Death,  in  a  curious  octave  stanza,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

Owt  of  the  Ffranche  I  drew  it  of  entent, 

Not  word  by  word,  but  following  the  substance. 

And  fro  Parys  to  Englondc  it  sente, 

Only  of  purposs  yow  to  do  plesaunce ; 

Rude  of  laugage, — I  was  not  borne  in  Ffraunce — 

Have  me  excasM  ;  my  name  is  John  Lidgate, 

Off  here  tunge  I  have  no  sufiBsannce 

Her  corious  metres  in  Englisshe  to  translate. 

In  this  poem  Death  accosts,  first  the  Pope,  then  the  Em- 
peror, then  the  representatives  of  every  earthly  profession  and 
calling  in  succession ;  each  of  these  replies  in  his  turn  |  and 
all,  with  more  or  less  of  moralising,  own  Uie  levelling  hand 
and  irresistible  might  of  Death.  A  poem  called  Chichevctche 
and  Bycome  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  he  i^  the  author^ 
moreover,  of  a  didactic  poem  in  octosyllabics,  of  immense 
length  and  never  printed,  to  which  a  commentator  of  the  six- 
teenth century  has  given  the  title  Reson  and  Sen^iiaUyte  ;  its 
subject  is  the  rivalry  between  reason  and  sense. 

Caxton  prints  Lydgatc's  Lyf  of  tntr  Lady  and  Werhr  of  Sapience, 
and  other  early  printers  took  in  hand  his  Passion  of  St.  Albany  his 

t  — ~~"^ —  ■  ■     ■  ■ 

^  In  the  prologue  to  Book  viii.,  he  says,  *  More  than  three  score  jeres  set 
my  dat^,'  and  in  that  to  Book  I.  he  speaks  of  Henry  Y I.  as  being  then  in  France* 
Henry  was  in  France  from  April  1430  to  the  end  of  1481. 
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Onmjfele  &f  Ain^eSf  his  Prcvdrbes,  and  the  apologue  of  the  JlttrSf  Shepe, 
md  Qwm*  Among  his  works  never  printed  are,  a  Life  of  St,  Edmund 
ud  the  6htemaMnee  qf  Prynees^  which  assumes  to  be  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Secreta  Secretarum.  On  this  last  he  was  engaged  just  before 
hif  death ;  it  was  finished  by  his  *  yong  f olwere  *  Benedict  do  Burgh 
ifho  says  in  the  continuation — 

Of  John  Lidgate  how  shoulde  I  the  sotil  trace 

Folwe  in  Secrees  celestial  and  dyvine, 

8ith  I  am  not  aquejrnted  with  the  Musys  nine  ? 

(See  H8.  Laud,  673,  in  the  Bodleian  library.) 

73.  Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period,  there  is  none  so 
well  deserving  of  notice  as  Lawrence  Minot,  whose  poems 
were  accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  They  celebrate  the  martial  exploits  of  Edward  III., 
from  the  1>attle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333  to  the  taking  of 
Oaisnes  castle  in  1 352,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  composed 
contemporaneously  with  the  events  described.  They  are  in 
short-lined  stanzas  of  various  lengtlis.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Minot's  personal  history. 

Scottish  Poeto : — Barbour ;  James  I. ;  Wynton. 

74.  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  is  the  author 
of  an  heroic  poem  entitled  The  Bncce,^  containing  the  history  of 
Robert  Bruce,  the  victor  of  Bannockbum,  and  of  Scotland,  so 
far  as  that  was  influenced  by  him.     The  poem  is  believed  to 
liave  been  completed  in  the  year  1375.     It  is  in  the  eight- 
syllable  riming  measure,  and  consists  of  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  thousand  lines.     He  also  wrote  a  Troy-lx)ok  in  octo- 
syllabic rime,  founded  probably  on  Benoit's  Gesie  de  Troie,  of 
which  nothing  was  known  till  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  it, 
a  short  time  ago,  in  a  MS.  of  Lydgate's  Troy-book,  by  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  the  learned  and  acute  scholar  who  has  charge  of  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge.     See  the  Introduction  to 
the  GetU  Hystoriale  of  Troy,  printed  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.    James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  received  his  educa- 
tion while  retained  as  a  captive  in  England  between  the  years 
1405  and  1420,  wrote  his  principal  work,  the  King* a  Quhair 
(i.e.  quire,  or  book),  in  praise  of  the  lady  who  had  won  his 
heart  and  whom  he  afterwards  married,  the  Lady  Jane  Beau- 
fort, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.     This  poem,  which  is 
in  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  stanzas,  divided  into  six  cantos, 
contains  much  interesting  matter  of  the  autobiographical  sort. 

1  See  Critical  Section,  ch.  I.,  Heroic  Poetry, 
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Andrew  Wynton,  author  of  the  Originate  Cronykil,  was  a 
oanon  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  prior  of  St.  Serfs,  the  monastery 
on  the  island  in  Loch  Leven.  His  Cronykil  begins,  as  was 
then  thought  decorous  and  fitting,  with  the  Creation,  plunges 
into  the  history  of  the  angels,  discusses  general  geography,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  lx>oks,  filled  with  this  '  pantographical ' 
rubbish,  as  Dr.  Irving  amusingly  calls  it,  settles  down  upon 
its  proper  subject,  which  is  the  history  of  Scotland  from  the 
earHest  ages  down  to  his  own  time.  He  died  about  the  year 
1420.  He  incorporates  freely  the  work  of  preceding  writers — 
three  hundred  lines  from  Barbour,  and  no  less  than  thirty-six 
chapters  by  some  versifier,  whose  name,  he  says,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  discover.  His  verse  is,  like  Barbour's,  octo- 
syllabic ;  it  is  naive,  sense-full,  and,  in  parts,  touching.^ 

Prose  Writers :  — Haundeyile  ;  Chaucer ;  Wyclif. 

75.  The  earliest  known  work  in  English  prose  of  a  secular 
character,  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  dates  from  this 
period.  As  before  mentioned  (§  1),  the  book  had  been  ori- 
ginally written  in  French,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin. 
It  was  probably  about  the  year  1360  that  Sir  John  prepared 
and  published  an  English  version  also,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  countrymen.  This  is  a  proof  that  about  this  time  the 
knowledge  of  French,  even  among  the  educated  classes,  was 
ceasing  to  be  essential  or  universal. 

The  author,  who  'passid  the  see  the  3er  of  our  Lord '  1322, 
professes  not  only  to  have  traversed  the  Holy  Land  in  several 
directions,  but  to  have  visited  many  countries  farther  east, 
including  even  India ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  chapters 
which  treat  of  these  countries,  we  find  them  filled  with  pre- 
posterous stories,  which  Maundevile,  whose  capacity  of  swal- 
lowing was  unlimited,  must  have  derived  either  from  hearsay 
or  from  the  works  of  travellers  equally  gullible  with  himself. 
When  one  reflects  that  Maundevile  had  as  great  opportunities 
as  Herodotus,  and  then  observes  the  use  that  he  made  of  them, 
comparisons  are  forced  on  the  mind  not  over-favourable  to 
the  English  and  mediaeval,  as  contrasted  with  the  Greek  and 
classical,  grade  of  intelligence.  Our  author  tells  of  the  '  Land 
of  Amazoym,'  an  island  inhabited  only  by  a  race  of  warlike 
women  ;  of  rocks  of  adamant  in  the  Indian  sesLS,  which  draw 
to  them  with  irresistible  force  any  ships  sailing  past  that  have 
any  iron  bolts  or  nails  in  them  ;  of  a  tribe  of  people  with  hoofs 
like  horses,  of  people  with  eight  toes,  of  dwarfs,  and  of  a  one- 

^  Iiring'fl  History  of  Scottish  Poetry, 
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lagged  race,  whose  one  foot  was  so  large  that  they  used  it  to 
ihade  themselves  from  the  sun  with.  The  language,  as  used  by 
Maandevile,  appears  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Chaucer 
in  his  prose  works.  As  a  physician,  Maundevile  belonged  to 
a  elaas  of  men  not  usually  addicted  to  superstition,  or  over- 
burdened-with  religious  veneration;  a  trait  which  Chaucer, 
with  his  profoimd  knowledge  of  mankind,  hits  off  in  his  ac- 
count of  tJie  *  Doctor  of  Phisike  : ' — 

His  stadie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

But  the  superstitious  credulity  of  Maundevile  is  unbounded  ; 
nor  did  it  tend  to  make  his  work  unpopular.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  scarcely  any  old  English  book  of  which  the  manuscript 
copies  are  so  numerous  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  held  in 
high  estimation  all  through  the  fifteenth  century — down,  in 
fact,  to  the  time  when,  foreign  travel  having  become  more 
common,  the  existence  of  the  eight- toed  men,  tkc,  l>egan  to  }>e 
doubted. 

Mach  attention  has  been  paid  to  Maundevile's  book  of  late  years, 
both  in  Germany  and  at  home;  and  tlic  new  edition  of  tho  JCucyclo' 
p<edia  Britannira  contains  an  exhaustive  article  (by  Colonel  Yule  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson)  which  demolishes  the  knight's  claim,  not  only  to 
ori^nnality,  but  even  to  common  honesty.  One  jxjrtion  of  the  work,  the 
description  of  the  Holy  Land,  may  represent  personal  observation; 
tboagh  even  here  Maundevile  appears  to  have  been  under  oblij^ations 
to  a  German  traveller,  Baldenscle,  whose  book  appeared  in  1 336.  As 
to  his  more  distant  travels,  the  account  of  them  is  appropriated  from 
the  itinerary  of  the  blessed  Odoric  of  Pordenone,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
whose  wanderings  over  many  countries  of  Asia  lasted  sixteen  years, 
almost  till  his  death  in  1331.  This  work  may  be  read  in  the  Acta 
SaMctomm,  under  Ja.nxiB.Ty  14.  It  is  in  the  main  a  rational  and  credible 
narrative,  but  Manndevile  lias  stuffed  it  out  with  fabulous  stories  of  all 
kinds,  borrowed  largely  from  Pliny  and  Solinus.  He  has  also  *  taken 
bodily  *  a  good  deal  from  the  travels  of  Ilayton  the  Armenian,  a  Prae- 
moDstratensian  monk,  who  wrote  in  1307.  Much  that  he  says  about 
the  Tartars  is  taken  without  acknowledgement  from  the  Franciscan 
friar  Carpini.  Furthermore,  the  English  version  of  the  work  is  said  to 
exist  in  no  MS.  earlier  than  1400;  and  there  is  no  solid  reason  for 
believing  it  to  have  been  made  by  Maundevile  himself,  for  the  passage 
asserting  this  is  not  found  in  the  French,  i.e.  the  original  version, 
dated  in  1371.  Thus  the  claim,  so  long  made  for  him,  tluit  he  was  tho 
earliest  writer  of  English  prose  on  secular  subjects,  appears  to  fall  to 
the  ground ;  that  honour  must  be  transferred  to  Chaucer.    [1884.] 

76.  Chaucer's  prose  works  consist,  besides  the  two  Canter- 
bury Tales  already  described, — the  Tale  of  Melibctii8j  and  the 
Persones  Tale, — of  a  translation  of  Boethius*  De  Consolatione 
Philo80j)h%af,  the  Astrolahie,  and  the  Testament  of  Love,  In 
translating  Boethius,  Chaucer  was  renewing  for  the  men  of  his 
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own  day  the  service  rendered  by  Alfred  to  his  West-Saxon 
countrymen.  The  Astrolabie  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  com- 
posed in  1391,  for  the  use  of  the  poet's  second  son,  Louis,  who 
was  at  the  time  ten  years  old.  It  opens  thus  :  '  Lytel  Lowys 
my  Sonne,  I  perceive  well  by  certain  evidences  thyne  abylyt^  to 
leme  sciences  touching  nombres  and  proporcions.'  The  TesUi- 
vient  of  Love  is  divided  into  three  parts.  It  professes  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Boethius.  In  tlie  first  part,  Love 
bequeaths  instructions  to  her  followers,  whereby  they  may 
rightly  judge  of  the  causes  of  cross  fortune,  <kc.  In  the  second, 
*  she  teacheth  the  knowledge  of  one  very  God,  our  Creator ;  as 
also  the  state  of  grace,  and  ihe  state  of  glory.'  Throughout 
these  two  parts  are  scattered  allusions,  or  what  seem  to  be 
such,  to  the  circumstances  under  whi<;h  Chaucer  lost  his  offi- 
cial employment,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  The  third  part 
is  a  remarkable  discourse  on  necessity  and  free-will,  in  which 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine  and  expounded  by 
the  schoolmen  is  eloquently  set  forth.  Professor  ten  Brink 
l>elieves  that  the  Testament  of  Love  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Chaucer,  1.  because  the  writer  speaks  of  Chaucer  in  the  third 
person,  2.  because  he  praises  him  without  measure,  3.  because 
the  passage  in  the  Troyhis  about  God's  foreknowledge  and 
man's  free-will  is  erroneously  quoted,  4.  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  incredible  that  Chaucer,  after  having  translxUed  Boethius, 
should  now  paraphrase  him  in  this  tedious  fashiqn,  5.  because 
with  this  writer  Love  is  female,  but  with  Chaucer  always  male. 
Some  of  these  considerations  have  much  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gower,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (§  21),  says  that  the 
Muse  had  bidden  him  to  enjoin  Chaucer,  that  he 

Do  make  his  Testament  of  Love, 

S^ch  a  work  might  therefore  be  looked  for  from  Chaucer's  pen. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  forger  adopted  this  name  because  of 
the  passage  in  Gower ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  surely  have 
taken  more  care  to  remove  from  the  work  all  appearance  of  its 
having  been  written  by  another  than  Chaucer. 

77.  Among  the  English  writings  of  John  Wyclif,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  must  be  first  considered.  The  subject  is 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here. 
A  fine  edition  of  the  Wycliffite  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was  issued  in  1850,  imder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and 
Sir  F.  Madden,  from  the  Oxford  University  Press.  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  the  following  passage  occurs,  and  repre- 
sents probably  the  real  state  of  the  case: — 

*  Down  to  the  year  1360,  the  Psalter  appears  to  be  the  only 
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Scripture  which  had  been  entirely  rendered  into 
Within  less  than  twenty-five  years  from  this  date  a 
rsion  of  the  whole  Bible,  including  as  well  the  apo- 
s  the  canonical  books,  had  been  completed,  and  was 
aition  among  the  people.  For  this  invaluable  gift 
is  indebted  to  John  Wyclif .  It  may  be  impossible  to 
B  with  certainty  the  exact  share  which  his  own  pen 
lO  translation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took 
the  labour  of  producing  it,  and  that  the  accomplish- 
ihe  work  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  his  zeal, 
ement,  and  direction/ 

ersion  here  referred  to  is  the  older  of  the  two  versions 
>y  Forshall  and  Madden.  The  later  one  appeared 
jcs  after  Wyclif *s  death,  being  thought  necessary  by 
xd  followers  on  account  of  the  inequality  existing 
different  parts  of  the  original  work.  However,  the 
greement  between  the  two  versions  is  very  close. 

ler  Englis^h  writings  of  Wyclif  consist  of  Sermons,  Exegcti- 
ss.  Controversial  treatises,  and  Letters.    A  selection  of  these, 

the  present  writer,  was  published  for  the  Clarendon  Press 

The  Sermans,  which  are  very  short,  are  based  upon  tho 
d  epistles  read  in  the  church  service.  The  explanations  of 
estament  parables  are  often  racy  and  original ;  many  carious 

interpretations  are  given ;  and  now  and  then,  though  it  is 
1,  the  tone  rises  to  real  eloquence.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
nteresting  as  many  of  them  arc,  there  is  unfortunately  much 
n  distingnishing  between  those  which  are  genuine  and  those 
more  or  less  doubtful.  The  controversial  tracts  are  directed 
iinst  the  four  orders  of  friars,  whose  monasteries  Wyclif 
ym's  [i.e.  Cain's]  castles ; ' — in  a  minor  degree  they  assail 
;he  monks,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  secular  clergy.  Of 
exegetical  tracts.  On  tJie  Paternoster^  a  portion  of  the  striking 

is  here  subjoined : — 

DC  a  man  seith.  My  God,  dely vere  me  fro  myn  enemyes,  what 
f  saith  he  than  this,  Delyvere  us  from  yvel  ?  And  if  thou 
K)ute  bi  alle  the  wordis  of  holy  praieris,  thou  schalt  fynde 
liche  is  not  conteyned  in  this  praier  of  the  Lord.  Whoevere 
ing  that  may  not  perteyne  to  this  praier  of  the  Gospel,  he 
dili  and  unjustU  and  unleeffulli,  as  me  thenkith.  Whanne 
th  in  his  praier,  Lord,  multiplie  myn  richessis,  and  encrease 
iris,  and  seith  this,  huvynge  the  coveitise  of  hem,  and  not 
3  the  profit  of  hem  to  men,  to  be  bettir  to  Godward,  I  gcsse 
y  not  fynde  it  in  the  Lordis  praier.  Therfore  be  it  schame 
e  thingis  whiche  it  is  not  leeflal  to  coveyte.  If  a  man 
lot  of  this,  but  covey tise  overcometh  him,  this  is  askid,  that 
3  fro  this  yvel  of  coveytise,  to  whom  we  seyn,  Delyvere  us 
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John  Trevi:?a  translated  HigdcTi'h  Pohjchroniron  i\'\v\.  Cli.  11.  §  -".♦) 
into  English ;  his  own  words  (cited  in  VVartons  Hiit.  of  Kvg.  Puctrij,  i. 
5.)  show  that  he  was  engaged  on  this  work  in  1385.  This,  and  also 
another  translation  of  about  the  same  date,  are  in  course  of  publication 
in  the  Bolls  series,  side  by  side  with  Higden's  Latin. 

A  onrioiu  BngUsh-Latin  dictionary,  the  Promptorium  Parrulorum^ 
was  oompiled  in  1440  by  one  Geoffrey,  a  recluse  in  the  Dominican 
nooastery  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  for  the  use  both  of  young  clerics  studying 
for  ordination  and  older  members  of  the  clergy  who  had  forgotten  their 
Latin.  The  form  of  English  employed  is  the  Norfolk  dialect.  The  book 
was  first  printed  by  Pynson  (1499) ;  then  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1516) ; 
of  late  years  (1843,  1865)  it  has  been  well  edited  for  the  Camden  Society 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way. 

William  Lyndewode,  official  of  the  archbishop's  court,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  wrote  about  1425  a  Provinciale,  i.e.  a  collection  of 
the  synodal  decrees  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Langton 
to  Henry  Chicheley.  It  is  arranged  in  five  books,  like  the  decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.,  and  gives  a  general  view  of  canon  law  as  applied  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church  in  England.  The  thirteenth-century  con- 
stitutions of  the  legates  Otho  and  Othobon  are  given  at  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

RBYIYAL  OF   LEARNING. 
1460ll558. 

1.  M.  SiSMONDl,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Literature  of 
tlie  South  of  Europe,  has  a  passage,^  explaining  the  decline 
of  Italian  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  so 
strictly  applicable  to  the  corresponding  decline  of  English 
literature  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  Chaucer,  that 
▼6  cannot  forbear  quoting  it : — 

*  The  century  which,  after  the  death  of  Petrarch,  had  been 
devoted  by  the  Italians  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  during  which 
literature  experienced  no  advance,  and  the  Italian  language 
seemed  to  retrograde,  was  not,  however,  lost  to  the  powers  of 
imagination^  Poetry,  on  its  first  re\ival,  had  not  received 
sofficient  nourishment.  The  fund  of  knowledge,  of  ideas,  and 
of  images,  which  she  called  to  her  aid,  was  too  restricted.  The 
three  great  men  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whom  we  first  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  had,  by  the  sole  force  of 
their  genius,  attained  a  degree  of  erudition,  and  a  sublimity  of 
thought,  far  beyond  the  spirit  of  their  age.  These  qualities 
▼ere  entirely  personal ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  bards,  like 
the  Provencal  poets,  were  reduced,  by  the  poverty  of  their 
ideas,  to  have  recourse  to  those  continual  attempts  at  wit,  and 
to  that  mixture  of  unintelligible  ideas  and  incoherent  images, 
which  render  the  perusal  of  them  so  fatiguing.  The  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  employed  in  extending  in  every 
direction  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  the  friends  of  the 
Muses.  Antiquity  was  unveiled  to  them  in  all  its  elevated 
characters — its  severe  laws,  its  energetic  virtue,  and  its  beau- 
tiful and  engaging  mythology ;  in  its  subtle  and  profound  philo- 
sophy, its  overpowering  eloquence,  and  its  delightful  poetry. 
Another  age  was  required  to  knead  afresh  the  clay  for  tho 
formation  of  a  nobler  race.     At  the  close  of  the  century,  a 

I  Vol.  U.  p.  400  (BoMoe). 
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divine  breath  animated  the  finished  statue,  and  it  started  into 
life/ 

Mui^itis  mutandis,  these  eloquent  sentences  are  exactly 
applicable  to  the  case  of  English  literature.  Chaucer's  emi- 
nence was  purely  personal ;  even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  the  great  Italians,  for  the  countrymen  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  at  least  possessed  a  settled  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, adapted  already  to  nearly  all  literary  purposes ;  while 
the  tongue  of  Chaucer  was  in  so  rude  and  unformed  a  condition 
that  only  transcendent  genius  could  make  a  work  expressed 
through  it  endurable.  The  fifteenth  century  seems  to  have 
been  an  age  of  active  preparation  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
Though  no  great  books  were  produced  in  it,  it  witnessed  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
to  multiply  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman 
genius,  to  reduce  their  price,  and  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their 
readers,  as  to  supply  abundantly  new  materials  for  thought, 
and  new  models  of  artistic  form,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for 
the  great  writers  of  the  close  of  the  next  century. 

2.  Printuig,  invented  at  Metz  by  Gutenberg  about  the  year 
1450,  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  who 
learned  the  art  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  the  service  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Bui^gundy,  a 
sister  of  our  Edward  IV.  The  first  books  printed  in  Englisli 
are  believed  to  have  been,  *Tho  Recueil  of  the  Historyes  of 
Troye,'  and  *  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse.'  These  trans- 
lations from  the  French  were  made  by  Caxton  himself,  and 
seem  to  have  been  printed  under  his  direction  at  Bruges  in 
1475.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  probably  came  over 
to  England.  The  first  book  indisputably  printed  in  England 
was  the  *  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers,*  on  .the 
title-page  of  which  we  read,  *Enprynted  by  me,  William 
Caxton,  at  Westmestre,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  mcccclxxvii.' 
His  press  was  set  up  in  the  Almonry  near  Westminster  Abbey ; 
it  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Church  regarded  his  proceedings 
with  approval,  and  was  disposed  to  further  them  by  sub- 
stantial aid.  The  patronage  also  of  two  enlightened  noble- 
men, Anthony  Woodville  Earl  Rivers,  and  John  Tiptoft  Earl 
of  Worcester,  greatly  aided  Caxton  in  his  enterprise. 

Out  of  abont  fifty  works  printed  and  publislied  by  Carton  iu  the 
course  of  his  busy  life,  thirteen  were  on  religious  and  moral  8ubjeo»s, 
(.The  Pilgrimage  qf  the  Soul,  The  Art  and  Craft  to  know  rceU  to  dte^  a 
lAfe  of  St,  Catharine  of  Sienna^  a  Directorium  Sacerdotum,  &c.)f  thi^ 
contained  works  of  the  Eoglisfa  poets  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate ; 
twelve  were  books  of  romance,  chivalry,  and  prose  fiction  (e.g.  Godfrey 
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(f  li'.h\jn,  '^^al^ry'^  HiMtTii s  cf  Kiu(j  Arthur^  a  cnlh  ction   nf   lomaJiccs 

on  tb«*  ."stury  of  Trr)y,  the  Jiooh  of  ilw  Order  of  Knighthood^  u-Faop'«  Fables, 

\\iQ  Uutoric  of  lU^ynard  the  fox c^  •-^c.)  ;  four  were  versions  of  Liitin 

clasfiiical   anthors,  (Cicero   Dc  Senectute   and   J)e    Ainiciiia,    Virgirs 

.Uneid,  and  Boethius*  De  Connol.  Phil-os,  in  Cliaucer's  version) ;  seven 

or  eight  were  historical,  topographical,  or  legal  works,  (e.g.  Chronicles 

if  England,  the  Polychrffnicon  in  Trevisa's  version,  StaUttes  of  1  Jlichard 

JII.,  kcS) ;  and  five  or  six  were  handbooks  or  didactic  treatises,  such  as 

the  J^ook  of  Good  Manners,  a  JSook  for  Travellers^  the  Doctrinal  of 

Sapience,  <J'<?.  Most  of  these  were  translations  from  the  French  language, 

which  in  the  fifteenth  century  possessed  a  literature  far  richer  than 

oars. 

This  century  was  also  sigiialisod  by  the  foundation  of  many 
schools  and  colleges,  in  wliich  the  founders  desired  that  the 
recovered  learning  of  antiquity  should  be  uninterruptedly  and 
effectually  cultivated.  Eton,  the  greatest  of  the  English 
schools,  and  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  were  founded  by 
Henry  VI.  between  1440  and  1450.  Three  new  universities 
arose  in  Scotland — that  of  St.  Andrews  in  1410,  of  Glasgow 
in  1450,  of  Aberdeen  in  1494; — all  under  the  express  authority 
of  different  Popes.  Three  or  four  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  previous  century, — the 
latest  in  1496 — to  establish  a  university  in  Dublin.  Several 
colleges  were  founded  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  among  which  we  may  specify  Christ  Church, 
the  largest  college  at  the  fonner  university  (which,  however, 
was  originally  planned  by  the  maguilicent  Wolsey  on  a  far 
larger  scale),  and  the  noble  foundation  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

In  the  period  now  l)efore  us  our  attention  will  l>e  directed 
to  three  subjects ; — the  poets,  whether  English  or  Scotch, — the 
state  and  progress  of  learning, — and  the  prose  writers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  great  and  complex  movement  of  the 
Reformation  influenced  for  good  or  evil  the  development  of 
literature,  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  fully  considered  here. 
Something,  however,  will  be  said  under  this  head,  when  we 
come  to  sketch  the  rise  of  the  *  new  learning,'  or  study  of  the 
Humanities  in  England,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
rendered  its  growth  fitful  and  intermittent. 


Poetry  and  Bomance:— Hardyng,  Halory,  Hawes,  Barclay, 
Skelton,  Surrey,  Wyat ;  first  Poet  Laureate. 

3.  The  poets  of  this  period,  at  least  on  the  English  side  of 
the  border,  were  of  small  account.     The  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France  ; 
and  a  time  of  national  humiliation  is  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  poetry.     If,  indeed,  humiliation  l>ecome  permanent, 
and  involve  subjection  to  tlie  stranger,  the  plaintive  wailings 
of  the  elegiac  Muse  are  naturally  evoked ;  as  we  see  in  the 
instances  of  Ireland  and  Wales.     But  wliere  a  nation  is  merely 
disgraced,  not  crushed,  it  keeps  silence,  and  waits  for  a  better 
day.     For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  loss  of  the  French 
provinces,  England  was  distracted  and  weakened  by  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Koses.     This  was  also   a  time  unfavourable  to 
poetry,  the  makers  of  which  then  and  long  afterwards  de- 
pended on  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  wealthy — a  patronage 
which,  in  that  time  of  fierce  passions,  alternate  suffering,  and 
universal  disquietude,  was  not  likely  to  be  steadily  maintained. 
Why  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  victory  of  Bosworth 
should  have  been  so  utterly  barren  of  good  poetry,  it  is  less 
easy  to  see.     All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  this  was  an  age  of 
preparation,  in  which  men  disentombed  and  learned  to  appre- 
ciate old  treasures,  judging  that  they  were  much  better  em- 
ployed than  in  attempting  to  produce  new  matter,  with  im- 
perfect means  and  models.     Towards  the  close  of  the  I'eign  of 
Heniy  VIII.  were  produced  the  Sonys  and  Soriiutttes  of  the 
friends   Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas   Wyat;  and  Sackville 
wrote  the  Induction  to  the  Mirronr  for  Magistrates  in  the  last 
year  of  Mary. 

Scotland  seems  to  have  been  alx)ut  a  centuiy  later  tlmn 
England  in  arriving  at  the  stage  of  literary  culture  which 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  illustrate.  Several  poets  of 
no  mean  order  arose  in  that  country  duiing  the  period  now  in 
question.  Of  some  of  these,  namely,  Dunbar,  Gawain  Douglas, 
Lyndsay,  and  Henryson,  we  sliall  presently  have  to  make 
particular  mention. 

4.  John  Hardynj  was  in  early  life  an  esquire  to  Harry  Percy, 
commonly  called  Hotspur.  After  seeing  liis  lord  fall  on  the  field  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  took  service  with  Sir  Robert  Umfravilc,  and  remaine<l 
till  his  death  a  dependant  on  that  family.  He  wrote — in  that  common 
Rcvcn-line  stanza  which  we  have  called  the  *  Chaucerian  lieptasticli  *  - 
a  Chronicle  of  Britain,  which  conies  down  to  1402,  ending  with  an 
address  to  Edward  IV.  urginp:  him  to  be  merciful  to  the  I^ncastriun.-, 
and  to  make  just  allowance  for  previous  circumstances. 

John  Shirley,  who  belonpifs  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
a  great  collector  of  the  poems  of  Chancer  and  Lydgate,  besides  being 
himself  a  diligent  translator.  The  MS.  Ashm.  69  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  represents  a  part  of  his  compilations. 

Benedict  Bnrgh,  whom  we  have  met  with  already  (I.  §72),  rose  to 
be  a  prebendary  of  St.  PauVs  ;  about  1 180  he  translated  Cato'g  MaraU^ 
(the  full  title  of  which  is  J)\sticha  de  Moribus  ad  Jilittm),  into  the 
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CLauet:'.  ian  L(.'jjl.a>ticii,  ur  '  linu:  it.val.'  This  |io|»ular  woik,  uf  wliicli 
(Vixton  al&o  printed  a  version,  v.as  written  by  an  unknown  author  in 
the  fourth  or  lifth  century  after  Christ.     (Warton,  III.) 

5.  Romance  in  one  shape  or  other  furnished  the  educat^l 
classes  with  intellectual  amusement  throughout  the  iifteentli 
as  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  prose  romance  of  the  Saint 
Graal  (see  Prel.  Ch.  II.  §  68)  was  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Henry  Lonelich  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
his  version  along  with  the  original  was  edited  by  Mr.  Fumivall 
in  1861  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Perhaps  it  was  the  success 
of  this  translation  which  led  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  about  1470, 
to  produce  in  English  prose  the  remainder  of  the  romances 
connected  with  the  Saint  Graal,  under  the  title  of  The  Ilistorie 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  Noble  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table. 
He  made  his  compilation  *  out  of  certeyn  bookes  of  Frensshe/ 
namely,  the  prose  romances  of  Merlhi,  Lancelot^  Tristan^  the 
Queste  du  Saint  Graal,  and  the  uMort  Artur.  Caxton  printed 
Malory's  work  in  1485.  It  has  in  later  times  l)een  frequently 
edited,  e.ff,  by  Southey  in  1817,  l>y  Mr.  T.  Wright  in  1858, 
and  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in  1868. 

6.  In  spite  of  this  prevalent  taste  for  romance,  we  have 
seen  that  a  great  mind  like  Chaucer's  could  abandon  a  track 
of  thought  and  invention  which  was  leading  farther  and  farther 
away  from  reality,  and  paint  the  world  which  he  saw  before 
him  ;  nor  did  he  spare  ridicule  for  the  hackneyed  style  of  the 
romancist,  as  we  saw  in  Sir  lliopas,     Stephen  Hawes,  author 
of  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  had  not  enough  originality  and 
substance  in  him  to  follow  such  an  example.     Still,  writing  for 
a  refined  audience  (he  was  Groom  of  the  Chaml)er  to  Henry 
VII.),  he  could  see  that  if  battles  and  courses  and  the  feats  of 
chivalry  were  to  continue  to  please,  they  must  l;e  justified  by 
a  new  treatment.     Scenes,  the  like  of  which  are  going  on  all 
round   us,   need    no   excuse   for   painting;    their   interest  is 
immediate;   they  come  home,  as   Lord  Bacon  says,  *  to  our 
business  and  bosoms.'     But  when  society  is  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  war,  when  adventures  are  fewer  and  tamer,  then,  if 
narratives  of  strife  delight  us  still,  the  poet  is  tempted  to 
introduce  a  hidden   meaning  into  his    representations,   and, 
under  the  forms  of  material  war,  to  paint  the  eternal  conflict 
that  rages  between  the  faculties  and  the  desires  of  the  human 
mind.     Thus  arises  Allegory,  a  style  which  at  once  gratifies 
the  poet  with  the  sense  of  ha\dng  come  to  something  more 
profound  and  real  than  if  he  had  remained  among  externals, 
and  flatters  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.    Hawes,  therefore,  allegorises ;  and  while  he  writes  of 
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giants  with  three  heads,  and  enchanted  castles,  and  imprisoned 
damsels,  and  employs  all  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  old  romance, 
he  oflfers  to  the  cultivated  and  intellectual  few  a  feast  of  reason  ; 
he  invites  them  to  trace,  under  all  the  exciting  adventures  of 
his  hero,  the  progress  of  a  mind  subjected  to  a  scientific  course 
of  education. 

The  substance  of  the  poem  under  consideration  is  briefly 
this.  Grand  Amour,  walking  in  a  meadow,  meets  with  Fame, 
from  whom  he  receives  a  *  swete  report '  of  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  fayre  lady.  La  Bell  Pucell,  who  dwells  in  the 
Tower  of  Musike.  He  is  eager  to  see  her ;  but  first  he  is 
directed  to  the  Tower  of  Doctrine,  where,  and  in  dependent 
towers,  he  is  duly  instructed  in  the  *  seven  sciences,'  which  are 
simply  the  old  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  of  the  schools, 
Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and 
Astronomy.  In  the  course  of  his  indoctrination,  he  naturally, 
therefore,  visits  the  Tower  of  Musike,  and  meets  La  Bell 
Pucell.  She  grants  him  her  love ;  but  her  friends,  she  tells 
him,  will  soon  take  her  home  to  her  palace  in  a  distant  land, 
where  she  will  be  closely  guarded  by  giants  and  dragons ;  he, 
on  his  part,  must  complete  his  education  in  the  Tower  of 
Chivalry,  if  he  hopes  to  force  his  way  through  all  obstacles  to 
her  feet.     Their  parting  is  thus  prettily  described  : — 

*  Forth  must  I  [La  Pucell]  sayle  without  longer  delay e. 

It  is  full  see  ;  my  fricndes  will  come  aoonc  ; 

Therefore  I  praye  yon  to  go  hence  your  waye. 

It  draweth  fest  now  towarde  the  none.' 

'  Madame/  quod  I  [Grand  Amour],  *  your  pleasure  shall  be  done.* 

Wyth  wofull  herte  and  grete  syghes,  ofte 

I  kj'ssed  her  lyppes,  that  were  swete  and  softe. 

She  onto  me  nor  I  to  her  colde  speke, 

And  as  of  that  it  was  no  grete  wondre, 

Our  hertes  swelled  as  that  they  would  brekc, 

The  fyre  of  love  was  so  sore  kept  under. 

"Whan  I  from  her  should  depart  asundrc,  '^ 

Wyth  her  fayre  head  she  dyd  lowe  enclyne, 

And  in  lykewise  so  dyd  I  with  myne. 

Grand  Amour  duly  visits  the  Tower  of  Chivalry,  and  is  there 
trained  in  martial  accomplishments  and  knightly  virtues ;  he 
is  then  dubbed  a  knight  l>y  king  Melyzyus,  and  proceeds  on  his 
adventurous  journey  in  quest  of  La  Bell  Pucell.  This  part 
of  the  poem  much  resembles  romances  of  the  old  simple  type, 
such  for  instance  as  those  which  are  given  in  Ellis's  Specimens^ 
The  last  and  decisive  combat  which  the  hero  has  to  sustain,  is 
with  the  Monster  of  the  Seven  Metals,  a  dragon  named  Privy 
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Malice.  He  runs  the  creature  through  after  a  terrific  conflict, 
and  then — 

Byght  ther  wytliall  the  dragon  to-brast, 
And  out  ther  flew,  ryK^t  blacke  and  tcdyous, 
A  foule  Ethyope,  which  such  smoke  did  cast, 
That  all  ye  ylond  was  full  tenebrous ; 
It  thundered  loude  wyth  clappes  tempcstious. 
Then  all  the  ladyes  were  full  sore  adred, 
They  thought  none  other  but  that  I  was  ded. 

But  the  air  clears  presently,  and  he  sees  his  lady's  castle.  All 
difficulties  being  now  overcome.  Grand  Amour  marries  La 
Bell  PucelL  Here  the  poem  might  have  been  expected  to  end ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  After  many  years  of  consummate  happiness, 
Grand  Amour  is  one  morning  startled  by  the  entrance  of  an 
unknown  guest,  who  tells  him  that  his  name  is  Age.  Ho 
introduces  two  companions.  Policy  and  Avarice,  whoso  society 
the  hero  assiduously  frequents,  till  stopped  by  the  visit  of 
Death.  Then  come  Confession,  Contrition,  and  Satisfaction, 
and  he  die&     Even  this  is  not  all : — 

Out  of  my  body  mj'  soul  then  it  went 
To  Purgatory,  for  to  be  purified, 
That  after  that  it  might  be  glorified. 

His  name  and  memory  are  enrolled  by  Fame  for  perpetual 
honour  with  those  of  the  *  nine  wortliies '  of  whom  three  are  of 
the  pagan  order  of  things.  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Caesar, — 
three  of  the  Jewish,  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Maccabeus, — 
and  three  of  the  Christian,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon* 

Of  the  exceeding  crudity  of  the  versification  of  this  poem, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea,  except  by  reading  a  number 
of  pages  in  succession.  Of  the  degree  in  which  these  minions 
of  a  court,  the  affected  euphuists  of  an  earlier  generation  than 
Lyly,  would  have  Latinized  our  language  could  they  have  had 
their  way,  a  conception  may  more  easily  be  gained.  The  fine 
old  English  words  which  abound  in  Chaucer,  and  the  loss  of 
many  of  which  in  the  modem  language  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, do  not  appear  in  Hawes  ;  instead  of  them  we  are 
treated  to  hundreds  of  such  exquisite  phrases  as  are  foimd  in 
the  following  stanza  : — 

Her  redolento  wordes  of  swete  influence, 

Degouted  vapoure  moost  aromatyke, 

And  made  conversyon  of  my  complacence  ; 

Her  depur^d  and  her  lusty  ihetoryke 

My  courage  reformed  that  was  so  lunatyke, 

My  sorowe  defeted  and  miy  mynde  did  modefy. 

And  my  dolourous  herte  began  to  pacyf y. 
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Hawcs  must  have  died  after  the  year  1509,  since  we  have 
among  his  poems  a  Coronation  ode  celebrating  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII. 

fifl.  Wynkyn  dc  Worde  printed  at  Westminster,  in  149G,  a  collection 
of  treatises  on  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Hcnildrj-,  with  several 
short  pieces.  As  the  writer  of  the  treatise  on  Hunting,  (which  is  in 
verse,  and  begins — 

Where  so  ever  ye  fare,  by  fryth  or  by  fell. 

My  derechilde,  take  hede  how  Tr^'stam  doo  you  telle-  ) 

be  names  *  Dame  Julyans  Bemes.'  For  the  other  treatises  he  names  no 
authors,  and  certainly  does  not  ai)pear  to  think  that  the  Dame  wrot« 
them  also.  But  if  we  may  trust  a  noto  inserted  by  W.  Burton  (who 
wrote  a  histofy  of  Leicestershire  early  in  the  seventeenth  conturk',)  in 
his  copy  of  Wynkyn's  publication,  the  book  had  been  printed  before,  in 
I486,  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  by  •  Julian  Berners,' 
of  the  ancient  Hertfordshire  family  of  tliat  name,  prioress  of  the 
monastery  of  Sopwell  near  St.  Alban's.  Bale,  who  seems  to  know 
nothing  about  her  personal  history,  says  that  she  flourished  about  1460  ; 
he  calls  her  *  Juliana  Barnes.'  Dame  Berners  tells  her  readers  that  there 
are  four  *bestis  of  venere,'  the  hart,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf ; 
and  five '  bcstis  of  enchace,'  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  martin,  and 
the  wild  roe  ;  all  other  beasts  are  to  be  called  *  rascall.' 

7.  Alexander  Barclay,  a  priest,  chaplain  to  the  college  of 
St.  Mary  Ottery  in  Devonshire,  translated  in  1508,  *out  of 
Laten,  Frenche,  and  Doche,'  to  use  his  own  words,  Sebastian 
Brandt's  then  widely  popular  poem,  the  *  Ship  of  Fools.'  This 
work  has  a  purpose,  partly  satirical,  partly  didactic,  but  chiefly 
the  latter ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sermon  in  many  heads  on  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  age,  and  may  be  said  to  stand  in  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  ordinary  sermons  as  that  in  which  the  Pro- 
verbs stand  to  the  books  of  the  Prophets.  Brandt  was  an  emi- 
nent professor  and  jurisconsult  of  Strasburg,  who  died  in  1520. 
He  composed  the  poem  originally  in  German,  and  commenced 
to  translate  it  into  Latin  ;  this  task,  however,  he  soon  trans- 
ferred to  his  disciple  Locher,  who  completed  it,  and  dedicated 
the  translation  to  his  master,  in  1497,  giving  it  the  title  of 
*  Narragonia,'  which  seems  to  be  a  barbarous  compound,  made 
up  of  A^arr,  the  German  for  fool,  and  the  Greek  verb  ^lyfif,  to 
conduct.  A  French  version  appeared  about  the  same  time, 
under  the  title  of  '  La  Nef  des  Folz  du  Monde.'  From  these 
three  versions  Barclay  compiled  his  English  *  Ship  of  Fools,' 
printed  by  Pynson,  side  by  side  with  Locher's  Latin,  in  1509. 
His  rendering  is  by  no  means  literal,  and  considerably  more 
diffuse  than  the  original  ;  the  additions  being  often  charac- 
terised by  much  spirit  and  graphic  power.  Most  of  the  work 
is,  like  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure^  in  the  Chaucerian  heptastich, 
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but  towards  the  end  he  introduces  a  new  octave  stanza,  with 
three  rimes,  thus  arranged,  1,  2,  1,  2,  2,  3,  2,  3. 

The  prose  prologue  of  Brandt  and  Locher  is  freely  rendered 
in  verse  by  Barclay.  It  is  to  tlie  eft'ect  that  poetry  has  always 
had  as  its  chief  office  to  commend  virtue  and  reprove  vice,  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  this  present  age  abounded  in  vice  and  folly 
of  every  kind,  Brandt,  imitating  the  example  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  who  wrote  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  the  *  lingua 
Uetmsca,'  had  undertaken  to  lash  the  crimes  and  foibles  of 
mankind  in  vernacular  verse. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  contains  the  descriptions  of  one 
hundred  Fools,  and  several  supplemental  cantos  are  added, 
one  of  which  is  headed  *  the  Uny  versall  Shypp,'  as  containing 
all  fools  hitherto  unspecified.  The  opening  is  spirited  ;  it  is 
headed — 

*Babclay  The  TRANSLAxoun  to  the  Foles.' 

To  sbypp,  (j^alantes  I  the  se  i:ii  at  the  f  ul ; 

The  w}'ude  us  calleth  ;  onr  Haylcs  ar  displayed. 

Wher  may  we  best  aryve  ?  at  liyn,  or  els  at  llullc  ? 

Tons  may  no  haven  in  Englonde  be  denayd. 

Why  tary  we  ?  the  anchors  arc  up  wayed  ; 

If  any  corde  or  cabyl  ns  hurt,  let,  outher  hynder, 

Let  slyp  the  ende,  or  els  hewe  it  sondcr. 

Henry  Bradthaw,  a  monk  of  St.  Werburgb's  Abbey  at  Chester,  is  llie 
aalhor  of  a  metrical  Lyfe  of  Saynt  Werburf/ej  a  Mercian  princess  of  the 
seventh  century,  whose  relics  were  translated  to  Chester  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  for  fear  of  the  Danes.  The  poem  was  printed  by  Pinson  in  1621 . 
It  is  in  twelve- syllable  stanzas-  a  cumbrous  unwieldy  metre ;  the 
following  is  a  specimen  : — 

To  all  auncient  poetes,  litel  boke,  subniittc  the, 

Whilome  flouring  in  eloquence  facundious; 

And  to  all  other  whiche  present  nowe  be, 

Fyrst  to  maister  Chaucer,  and  Lydgatc  sentencious. 

Also  to  preignaunt  Barkley,  nowe  beyng  religious, 

To  inventive  Skelton  and  poet  laureate, 

Praye  them  all  of  pardon  both  crly  and  late. 

8.  John  Skelton,  a  secular  priest,  studied  at  both  univer- 
sities, and  had  a  high  reputation  for  scliolarship  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  certain  that  his  Latin  verses 
are  much  superior  to  his  serious  attempts  in  English.  A  long 
rambling  elegy  in  the  seven-line  stanza  on  Henry,  fourth  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  murdered  in  1489,  will  }je  found  in  Percy. 
The  versification  is  even  worse  than  that  of  Hawes.  In  Skel- 
tom's  satires  there  are  a  naturalness  and  a  humour  which  make 
them  still  readable.  Two  of  these,  entitled  Speke,  Parrot,  and 
Why  come  ye  not  to  Court,  contain  ^^gorous  but  coarse  attacks 
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on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  escape  from  whose  wrath  Skelton  had 
to  take  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  was  protected 
by  Bishop  Islip  till  his  death  in  1529.  He  is  particularly  fond 
of  short  six-syllable  lines,  which  some  have  named  from  him 
'Skeltonical  verse/  Here  is  a  short  specimen,  taken  from 
Phyllyp  Sparrotve,  a  strange  rambling  elegy  upon  a  favourite 
sparrow,  belonging  to  a  nun,  which  had  been  killed  by  a  cat  :— 

0  cat  of  carlyshe  kinde, 
The  fj'nde  was  in  thy  myndc 
When  thou  my  byrde  untwynde  ! 

1  wold  thou  haddcst  ben  blynde  ? 
The  Icopardcs  sauvage, 

The  lyons  in  theyr  rage, 
^lyght  catchc  th6  in  tbeyr  pawes, 
And  gnawc  tb6  in  theyr  jawes  ! 
The  serpentes  of  Lybany 
3Iyght  styngc  the  venymously  ! 
The  dragones  with  their  tongues 
Jlyght  poison  thy  lyver  and  longcs  1 
The  mantyoors  of  the  montaynes 
Myght  fede  them  on  thy  braynes  I  &c. 

Skelton  is  also  the  author  of  a  moral  play,  called  Magnxjfycenc**^ 
an  inane  production  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  lines, 
in  the  same  rough  *  Satuniian '  metre  in  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  first  known  English  comedy,  by  XJdall,  was  composed. 
There  is  no  division  into  acts,  only  into  scenes  ;  the  characters 
arc  mere  abstractions,  such  as  Felycyte,  Liberte,  Measure, 
Fansy,  Foly,  J:c.  His  comedy  of  AchadetnioSy  enumerated  by 
himself  among  his  works  in  the  Garlnnd  of  Laurell,  appears  to 
have  perished  ;  should  it  ever  come  to  light,  it  might  possibly 
take  from  Ralph  Roister  Bolster  the  distinction  of  being  the 
earliest  English  comedy.* 

The  beautiful  ballad  of  the  *  Notbrowne  Mayd,*  in  praise 
of  woman's  constancy,  first  appeared  in  1521,  in  a  miscellany 
called  Arnolds  Chronicle,  In  versification  it  resembles  a  poem 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  called  *  A  mery  jest '  about  a  serjeant ; 
see  his  *  Works,'  1557. 

9.  Far  above  any  hitherto  named  rose  the  poetic  genius  of 
Surrey.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  the  victor  of 
Flodden,  was  bom  about  the  year  1516.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  Lady  Frances  Vere.  His 
Geraldine,  to  whom  so  many  of  his  sonnets  are  addressed,  w^as 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  She  slighted  his  passion  ; 
and  the  rejected  lover  carried  the  fiery  ardour  of  his  spirit  into 
the  scenes  of  war  and  diplomacy.     Having  committed  some 

^  See  Skelton's  works,  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Pyce^  18i8, 
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errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  France  in  1546,  he 
uras  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  *  jealous  ruthless  tyrant '  ^ 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne,  brought  to  trial  on  a  trumpery 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in  January,  1547,  a  few 
days  before  Henry's  death.  His  Sanges  and  Sonnettes,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Wyat  and  others,  were  first  published  in 
1557.  His  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the 
.^Elneid  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  blank  verse  in  the  language. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  a  native  of  Kent,  was  much 
employed  by  Henry  VIII.  on  diplomatic  missions,  and  over- 
exertion in  one  of  these  occasioned  his  early  death  in  1541. 
The  improvement  in  grace  and  polish  of  style  which  distin- 
guishes Surrey  and  Wyat  in  comparison  with  their  predeces- 
sors was  plainly  due  to  Italian  influences.  The  very  torni 
*  sonnet,'  by  them  first  introduced,  is  taken  from  the  Italian 
*sonetto.*  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poe»ie  (1589),  says  of 
them,  that  *  haWng  travelled  into  Italic,  and  there  tasted  the 
sweet  and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poesie,  as 
novises  newly  crept  out  of  the  school  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Petrarch,  they  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner 
of  vulgar  poesie  from  that  it  had  been  before,  and  for  that 
cause  may  justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English 
metre  and  style.'  He  reputes  them  for  *  the  chief  lantemes 
of  light '  to  all  subsequent  English  poets.  *  Their  conceits  were 
lofty,  their  style  stately,  their  conveyance  cleanly,  their  termes 
proper,  their  metre  sweet  and  well-proportioned  ;  in  all  imi- 
tating very  naturally  and  studiously  their  master,  Francis 
Petrarch.' 

But  this  praise  is  too  unqualified.  In  reproducing  indeed, 
in  his  version  of  the  ^neid,  the  Virgilian  di(/niti/,  and  some- 
thing of  his  majesty,  Surrey  is  not  unsuccessful.  But  the 
music,  the  finish,  the  pervading  impress  of  perfection, — these 
are  all  wanting.  Of  his  famous  love  poems  in  honour  of 
Grenddine,  nine  are  written  in  a  metre  so  uncouth  (alter- 
nate twelve  and  fourteen  syllable  lines)  that  it  would  spoil 
the  eflfect  of  far  better  matter  ;  and  the  unchanging  querulous 
whine  which  characterises  the  whole  series  renders  it  tedious 
reading.  In  truth,  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  which 
Dr.  Nott  lavished  on  his  favourite  author,  the  gems  in  Surrey 
are  bat  few,  and  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  The  sonnets 
beginning  *  Give  place,  ye  lovers ' — *  The  sote  season ' — and 
'Set  me  whereas'^ — nearly  exhaust  the  list. 

Of  the  poems  of  Wyat  a  large  proportion  are  translated 

1  Soott'8  Lay  of  the  Lait  Mitutrti,  canto  vi. 
'  See  Crit  Sect  oh.  J.  §  58. 
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or  imitated  from  the  Italian.  They  relate  almost  entirely  to 
love,  and  sometimes  attain  to  a  polish  and  a  grace  which  Eng- 
lish verse  had  not  before  exhibited.  Of  this  the  reader  may 
in  some  degree  judge  from  the  passage  quoted  farther  on.* 

10.  To  this  period  rather  than  to  the  next,  since  a  portion  of  it  was  in 
type  in  the  year  1555,  belongs  the  extensive  poetical  work — meritorious 
in  many  ways,  but  inadequate  in  point  of  execution  to  the  vastness  of 
the  design — entitled  the  Myrrmire  for  Magi^ratei,  Lydgate's  FalU  of 
Princes,  translated  from  Boccaccio,  was  reprinted  in  1554,  and  well 
received  by  the  public.  The  printer  desired  that  the  work  should  be 
continued  from  the  date  at  which  Boccaccio  left  off,  and  devoted  to 
the  '  tragical  histories '  of  famous  Englishmen  exclusively.  William 
BUdwin  agreed,  if  sufficiently  aided  by  other  writers,  to  undertake 
the  work.  Owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the  censorship,  tlie 
book  did  not  appear  till  1559  ;  in  this  its  primitive  shape  it  contained 
nineteen  legends,  of  which  twelve  were  by  Baldwin  himself,  the  rest 
being  written  by  his  friends,  Ferrers,  Phaier,  Chaloner,  and  others. 
The  first  legend  was  that  of  Tressiliun,  one  of  Hichard  II.'s  judges, 
executed  by  Gloucester's  faction  in  1388.  The  metre  is  the  Chaucerian 
heptastich.  Copious  moralising  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
whole  work ;  this  note  was  just  suited  to  the  serious,  self -inspecting, 
somewhat  melancholy  temper  of  the  English  mind ;  and  numerous 
redactions  of  the  poem,  the  latest  of  which  appeared  in  1610,  attest  its 
remarkable  popularity.  8ackville*s  beautiful  Indv^tum,  with  the  legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  who  was  beheaded  in  1483,  first  ^p^ied 
in  the  edition  of  1563.  The  original  design,  which  was  merely  to 
continue  Boccaccio,  was  soon  departed  from ;  and  a  number  of  legends 
were  added,  which  carried  back  this  *  history  teaching  by  biography  * 
to  the  fabulous  age  of  the  British  kings.  One  great  redaction  and 
rearrangement  was  effected  by  John  Higgins  in  his  edition  of  1587; 
another  by  Richard  Niccols  in  the  crowning  edition  of  1610.  In  this 
last  no  fewer  than  ninety  legends  are  contained  ;  among  which  one — 
the  finest  perhaps  in  the  whole  work—  is  the  legend  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well by  Michael  Drayton.^  It  contains  a  remarkably  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  secondary  causes  which  led  to  the  sudden  and  tre- 
mendous fall  of  the  ancient  Church  in  England. 

11.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  poet  laureate  eo  fwtnine^ 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  by  whom  John  Kaye  was 
appointed  to  that  ofl&ce.'     We  read  of  a  king's  versifier  (tvni- 

ficaior)  as  far  back  as  1251.  The  change  of  title  admits  of  a 
probable  explanation.  The  solemn  crowning  of  Petrarch  on 
the  Capitol,  in  the  year  1341,  made  a  profound  sensation 
through  all  literary  circles  in  Europe.  Chaucer,  as  we  have 
seen,  distinguishes  Petrarch  as  Hhe  laureat  poete.'  In  the 
next  century  we  find  the  dignity  of  poeta  laureatus  forming 
one  of  the  recognised  degrees  at  our  universities,  and  conferred 

1  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.  §  58. 

3  See  Mr.  Haslewood's  edition  of  The  Mirronrfor  MaffUtraUs,  1815. 

3  Hazlitt's  Johnton's  Lhes,  article  Kaye. 
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upon  proof  being  given  by  the  candidate  of  proficiency  in 
graminar,  rhetoric,  and  versification.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
Gonnect  this  practice  of  laureation  with  the  world-famous 
tribute  rendered  by  the  Romans  to  the  genius  of  Petrarch. 
After  the  institution  of  the  degree,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  king  would  select  his  poet  among  the  poetce  laureati^ 
»nd  that  the  modest  title  of  ver8\ficator  would  be  dropped. 


Beottiih  Foeti :— Henryson ;  Blind  Harry ;  Dunbar ;  Oawain 

Douglas;  Lyndsay. 

12.  The  present  work  does  not  pretend  to  trace  the  history 
of  Scottish  poetry ;  but,  in  the  dearth  of  genius  in  England 
during  this  period,  the  rise  of  several  admirable  poets  in  the 
sister  country  demands  our  attention.  The  earliest  of  these, 
Sobert  Henryson,  appears  to  have  died  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  longest  poem,  the  Testament  of  Faire 
Cremyde^  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cry- 
teyde^  was  printed  by  IJrry,  in  his  edition  of  that  poet.  The 
pastoral,  called  Robin  and  Maki/ne,  is  given  in  Tercy^B  JKeliqiiea, 
The  pith  of  the  story  is  exactly  that  which  we  find  in  Bum's 
Duncan  Gray^  only  that  in  Henryson's  poem  the  parts  are  re- 
versed ;  it  is  the  lady  who  first  makes  love  in  vain,  and  then 
growing  indifferent,  is  vainly  wooed  by  the  shepherd,  who  has 
repented  of  his  coldness.  The  Abbey  Walk  is  a  beautiful  poem 
of  reflection,  the  moral  of  which  is,  the  duty  and  wisdom  of 
submitting  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things. 

13.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  or  about  1460,  Blind 
%  aft  Harry  the  Minstrel,  produced  his  poem  on  the  adven- 
tures of  Wallace.  Considered  as  the  composition  of  a  blind 
man,  The  Wallace  is  a  remarkable  production.  Considered  as 
a  work  of  art,  a  more  execrable  poem  perhaps  was  never  com- 
posed. Yet  national  resentment  and  partiality  have  made  the 
Scotch,  from  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time, 
delight  in  this  tissue  of  lies  and  nonsense ;  a  moidemised  ver- 
sion of  it  was  a  horn-book  among  the  peasantry  in  the  last 
century;  Scottish  critics,  one  and  all,  speak  of  its  poetical 
beauties ;  and  even  one  or  two  English  writers,  '  carried  away 
by  their  dissimulation,'  have  professed  to  find  much  in  it  to 
admire.  It  is  written  in  the  heroic  riming  couplet,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  a  Latin  chronicle  by  John  Blair,  a 
contemporary  of  Wallace ;  but  as  no  such  chronicle  exists,  or 
is  anywhere  aUuded  to  as  existing,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  minstreFs. 
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14.  William  Dunbar,  the  greatest  of  the  old  Scottish  poets, 
was  a  native  of  East  Lothian,  and  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
perhaps  also  at  Oxford.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  preached,  chiefly  in  order  to  sell 
indulgences,  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  even  in  Picardy ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  taken  the  vows.  James  IV. 
attached  him  by  many  favours  to  his  person  and  court,  where 
we  have  certain  evidence  of  his  having  lived  from  1500  to 
1513,  the  date  of  Flodden.  After  that  fatal  day,  on  which  his 
royal  patron  perished,  Ids  name  vanishes  from  the  Scottish 
records,  and  it  is  merely  a  loose  conjecture  which  assigns  his 
death  to  about  the  year  1520. 

Of  Dunbar's  poems,  none  of  whicli  are  of  any  great  length, 
the  most  perfect  is  The  Thistle  and  the  Jiose^^  written  in  1503 
to  commemorate  the  nuptials  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  The  metre  is  the  Chaucerian  hepta- 
stich.  The  versification  is  most  musical, — superior  to  that  of 
any  poet  before  Spenser  except  Chaucer,  and  better  than  much 
of  his.  The  influence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  father 
of  our  poetry,  is  visible,  not  in  this  poem  alone,  but  through- 
out the  works  of  the  school  of  writers  now  under  consideration. 
The  poet,  according  to  the  approved  mediaeval  usage,  falls 
asleep  and  has  a  dream,  in  which  May — the  *  faire  frische  May ' 
in  which  Chaucer  so  delighted — appears  to  him,  and  commands . 
him  to  attend  her  into  a  garden  and  do  homage  to  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  and  the  sun.  Nature  is  then  introduced,  and  com- 
mands that  the  progress  of  the  spring  shall  no  longer  be  checked 
by  ungenial  weather.  Neptune  and  -^olus  give  the  necessary 
orders.  Then  Nature,  by  her  messengers,  summons  all  organ- 
ised beings  before  her,  the  beasts  by  the  roe,  the  birds  by  tlie 
swallow,  the  flowers  by  the  yarrow.  The  Lion  is  crowned  king 
of  the  beasts,  the  Eagle  of  the  birds,  and  the  Thistle  of  the 
flowers.  The  Rose,  the  type  of  l)eauty,  is  wedded  to  the 
Thistle,  the  type  of  strength,  who  is  commanded  well  to 
cherish  and  guard  his  Rose.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plot  of 
this  graceful  poem. 

*  The  design  of  the  Golden  Terge ' — another  allegoric  poem 
— *  is  to  show  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  influence  of  love 
when  too  far  indulged  over  reason.'^  This  poem  is  in  a  curious 
nine-line  stanza,  having  only  two  rimes.  But  Dunbar  exoeUed 
also  in  comic  and  satirical  composition.  The  Flyting  of  Dun- 
bar and  Kennedy  is  a  wit-combat  (though  perhaps  the  word 
'  slanging-match  *  would  better  describe  it)  between  the  poet 
^  See  Critical  Section,  ch.  I.  AUepories,  *  Waitox^ 
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and  his  friend  Kennedy.  Tlie  Freiris  of  BeruAck  is  a  ttile, 
much  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Reves  Tale  of  Chaucer,  only  less 
witty.  -  There  is  no  early  evidence  entitling  us  to  ascribe  it  to 
Dunbar ;  this  was  merely  a  conjecture  of  Pinkerton's,  which 
Mr.  Paterson,  a  recent  editor  of  Dunbar^s  poems,  rightly  regards 
as  more  than  doubtful.  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
is  another  satirical  production,  the  humour,  dash,  and  broad 
Scotch  of  which  remind  one  of  Burns.  The  metre  is  that  of 
Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas.  Some  Highlanders  are  introduced  at 
the  end  and  receive  very  disrespectful  mention; — 

Thae  tannagantis '  with  tag  and  tatter 
Full  loi  d  in  Ersche  [Erse]  begout  to  clatter, 

And  rowp  lyk  revin  and  mke.  * 
The  devil  sa  devit  •  was  with  thair  yell 
That  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell 

He  smorit  them  with  smoke. 

Among  Dunlmr's  shorter  pieces  there  is  none  more  in- 
teresting than  his  *  Lament  for  the  Makaris.'  (*  Makar '  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Greek  word  for  *  poet.')  As  Words- 
worth, in  those  beautiful  verses  called  *An  Extempore  Effusion 
upon  the  death  of  James  Hogg,'  laments  for  his  brother  poets, 
among  whom  death  had  been  unusually  busy,  so  Dunbar,  in 
the  poem  before  us  (written  in  1507),  avows  that  when  he 
oounts  up  the  poets,  his  countr3rmen,  who  have  recently 
passed  away,  he  is  troubled  by  the  fear  of  death, — *timor 
mortis  conturbat  me.*  These  words  are  the  burden  of  each 
stanza: — 

No  stait  in  erd  heir  stand  is  sicker ; 
As  with  the  wynd  wavis  the  wickir, 
So  wavis  this  warldis  vanite ; 
Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me. 

After  complaining  that  death  has  reft  away  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
and  Gower,  he  adds  : — 

The  gude  Schir  Hew  of  Eglintoun, 
Etril^  Heiyot,  and  Wintoun, 
He  has  tane  ont  of  this  cantr6  ; 
Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me. 

Dunbar  proceeds  to  name  a  number  of  Scottish  authors  de- 
ceased, of  most  of  whom  very  little  is  known.  Among  them 
are,  Clerk  of  Tranent,  *  that  maid  the  aunteirs  [adventures]  of 
Gawayne/  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Barbour,  Stobo,  and  Quintin  Schaw. 

1  Ptarmigan  ;  to  a  covey  of  which  he  compares  the  Highlanders. 
«  Cioak  like  raven  and  rook.  *  Deafened. 
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Kennedy,  liis  old  rival,  was  dying;  as  for  hiniselt',  he  feels  that 
he  has  not  long  to  live. 

15.  Gawain  Douglas,  sprung  from  a  noble  family,  studieil 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
After  Flodden  Field,  the  regent  Albany  drove  him  from  Scot- 
land. Coming  into  England,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Henry,  who  allowed  him  a  liberal  pension.  He  died  in  London 
of  the  plague,  in  1521.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  a  translation 
of  the  -ffineid  into  heroic  verse,  which  is  the  earliest  English 
version  on  record,  having  been  published  in  1513.  The  pro- 
logues prefixed  to  the  several  books  have  some  poetic  beauty ; 
and  the  language  presents  little  more  difficulty  than  that  of 
Chaucer.  A  passage  in  one  of  these  prologues  is  subjoined  as 
a  specimen  ;  it  is  part  of  an  address  to  the  sun : — 

Wei  cum  the  birdis  beild  *  njson  the  brere, 
Welcam  maister  and  reulare  of  the  yere, 
Welcum  walefare  of  hosbandis  at  the  plewis, 
Welcnm  reparare  of  woddis,  treis,  and  bewis.* 
Welcum  dcpaynter  of  the  blomyt  medis, 
Welcum  the  lyffo  of  everything  that  spredis, 
Welcum  storare*  of  all  kjTid  bestial, 
Welcum  be  thy  bricht  hemes  gladand  al. 

16.  Sir  David  LjrndBay  was  a  satirist  of  great  power  and 
lK)ldness.  He  is  the  Jean  de  Meung  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but,  as  a  layman  and  a  knight,  he  levels  his  satire  with  even 
greater  directness  and  impartiality  than  that  extraordinary 
ecclesiastic.  In  his  allegorical  satire  entitled  The  Dreme, 
which  is  probably  the  earliest  of  his  works,  the  poet  is  con- 
ducted by  Remembrance,  first  to  the  infernal  regions,  which  he 
finds  peopled  with  churchmen  of  every  grade, — then  to  Pur- 
gatory,— then  through  the  *  three  elements,'  to  the  seven 
planets  in  their  successive  spheres, — then  beyond  them  to  the 
empyrean  and  the  celestial  abodes.  The  poetical  topography 
is  without  doubt  borrowed  from  Dante.  He  is  then  trans- 
ported back  to  earth,  and  visits  Paradise  ;  whence,  by  a  *  very 
rapid  transition,'  as  Warton  calls  it,  he  is  taken  to  Scotland, 
where  he  meets  *  Johne  the  comounweill,'  who  treats  him  to  a 
long  general  satire  on  the  corrupt  state  of  that  kingdom. 
After  this  the  poet  is  in  the  usual  manner  brought  l>ack  to  the 
cave  by  the  seaside,  where  he  falls  asleep,  and  wakes  up  from 
his  dream.  The  metre  is  the  Chaucerian  heptastich.  There 
is  prefixed  to  the  poem  an  exhortation  in  ten  stanzas,  addressed 
to  King  James  V.,  in  which  advice  and  warning  are  con- 
veyed with  unceremonious  plainness.     In  1 535,  his  *  morality,' 

>  Shelter.  '  Boughs.  5  Restorer. 
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named  Ane  ScUyre  of  the  Thrie  Eaiaits,  was  acted  before  the 
Scottish  court ;  it  took  nine  hours  in  the  representation.  It 
is  described  by  Professor  Nichol  as  a  '  well -sustained  invective 
against  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  time,  and  as  being  the  first 
approach  to  a  regular  dramatic  composition  in  Scottish  litera- 
ture.' ^  Two  years  afterwards  he  composed  a  lament  on  the 
untimely  death  of  Magdalene,  the  first  wife  of  James  Y.,  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Deploratioun  of  the  Deith  of  [Queue  Magda- 
lene.' She  was  a  French  princess,  and  Lyndsay  descants  with 
feeling  and  good  taste  on  the  universal  joy  which  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage  at  Paris  had  spread  at  the  time  among 
the  people  of  both  nations  : — 

Bot  at  his  mariage  maid  upon  the  morne. 

Sic  solace  and  solempnizatioun 

Was  never  scne  afore,  sen  Christ  was  borne, 

Nor  to  Scotland  sic  consolatioun  I 

There  sellt  was  the  confirmatioun 

Of  the  Weill  kepit  ancient  alliance 

Maid  betwiz  Scotland  and  the  realme  of  France. 

Among  the  shorter  pieces,  the  *  Testament  of  the  Papyngo  *  is 
well  known  ;  under  the  form  of  the  dying  directions  of  a 
^vourite  parrot,  addressed  to  the  king,  a  bitter  attack  is  made 
on  the  Catholic  clergy.  '  Kittes  Confessioun'  (1541)  is  a 
ooarse  burlesque  of  tlie  sacrament  of  Penance.  That  in  which 
Chaucer  could  see  so  much  beauty,  and  on  the  divisions  and 
applications  of  which  he  loved  to  discourse  with  the  serious 
minuteness  of  a  theologian,  appears  purely  evil  and  corrupt 
to  the  ruder  northern  intellect  and  impatient  puritanism  of 
Lyndsay.  His  Ilistorie  oftJie  Squyer  William  Meldrum  (1550) 
is  an  attempt  to  '  weave  into  the  form  of  a  metrical  romance 
the  career  and  exploits  of  a  contemporary  Scotch  laird. '^ 

The  longest  and  latest  of  Ljmdsay's  poems  is  the  Dialog 
coneeming  tlie  Mojutrche,  which  was  written  in  1553,  about 
five  years  before  his  death.  It  extends  to  some  6,000  lines, 
and  is  portly  in  seven-line,  partly  in  eight-line  stanzas.  After 
describing  with  great  tediousness  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  four 
monarchies  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Daniel, — the  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman, — he  *  prophesies  the 
overthrow  of  the  fifth  and  worst  monarchy  of  all,  the  great 
tyranny  of  modem  times,  that  of  the  Church.  This  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  once  more  inveighing  against  .  .  .  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  again  calling  aloud  for  a  general  reformation.' 
Lyndsay 's  incessant  attacks  on  the  Scottish  clergy,  the  state  of 

1  rreftce  to  The  Miner  Fomt  of  Lhdtay,  R.  E.  T.  S, 
»  Prof.  Nichol, 
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which  al  tliat  time  unfortunately  afforded  much  ground  for 
them,  are  said  to  have  hastened  the  rehgious  war  in  Scotland. 

The  famous  ballad,  *  CI irist Is  Kirk  on  the  G rone/ was  assi^ictl  by 
Bannatyne,  who  made  a  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  in  1668,  to  James  i. 
of  Scotland  (ante,  I,  §  74).  Dempster,  writing  in  1627,  names  James  V. 
as  the  aathor.  The  matter  has  been  keenly  debated  ;  for  my  own  part 
I  think  the  earlier  date  inadmissible ;  the  language,  diction,  and  style 
all  seem  to  me  to  point  to  a  writer  somewhat  later  in  date  tlian  Dunbar. 
The  ballad,  which  contains  twenty-two  stanzas,  opens  thus : — 

Was  nevir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  scne 

Sic  dancing  and  deray, 
Nawthir  at  Falkland  on  the  grenc, 

Nor  Pebills  at  the  play, 
As  was  of  wowers,  as  I  wcno, 

At  Chrysts  Kirk  on  a  day ; 
Tlmir  came  our  Kitties  washen  dene 

In  new  kirtills  of  gray, 
Full  gay. 
At  Chrysts  Kirk  of  the  grene  tliat  day. 

17.  The  language  of  all  these  Scottish  writers  in  their 
serious  compositions  closely  resembles  the  English  of  their 
contemporaries  south  of  the  Tweed ;  the  chief  difference  con- 
sisting in  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  such  as  the  use  of 
*  quh '  for  *  wh,'  and  of  *  it '  and  *  and '  for  *  ed  '  and  *  ing '  in 
the  terminations  of  the  past  and  present  participles.  But  in 
proportion  as  they  resort  to  comic  expression,  and  attach 
their  satire  to  particular  places  or  persons,  their  language 
liecomes  less  English  and  slides  into  the  rough  vernacular  of 
their  ordinary  speech.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  obser\*able 
in  Bum's  poetr}'. 


Learning  i—Grocyn,  Linacre,  Colet,  Hore ;  State  of  the 

TTniyersities. 

1 8.  The  fifteenth  century  was,  as  we  have  said,  pre-eminently 
an  age  of  accumulation,  assimilation,  and  preparation. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  sixteenth  century  fall  under  the 
same  general  description.  England  had  to  bring  herself  up  to 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  Continent,  and  to  master  the  trea- 
sures of  literature  and  philosophy  which  the  revival  and  diffu- 
sion of  Greek,  and  partly  of  Roman  learning,  had  placed  within 
her  reach,  before  her  writers  could  attempt  to  rival  the  fame 
of  the  great  ancients.  There  is  much  interest  in  tracing  in 
detail  the  numerous  minute  steps  and  individual  acts  which 
helped  on  this  process.  Many  such  are  related  by  Wood  in 
his  Athena:  Oxonieti^es,    Thus  we  are  told  that  the  first  man 
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who  publicly  taught  Greek  at  Oxford  was  William  Orocyn, 
Stapleton,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
says,  *  Recens  tunc  ex  Italic  venerat  Grocinus,  qui  priuuis  in 
e4  aetate  Graecas  literas  in  Angliam  invexerat,  Oxoniique  pub- 
lice  professus  fuerat.*  Of  course  Grocyn  liad  to  go  abroad  to 
get  this  new  learning.  Bom  al>out  1450,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  alx)ut  the  year  1488, 
and  studied  both  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Greek  learning 
flourished  then  at  Florence  more  than  at  any  place  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  eagerly  wel- 
comed to  his  court  many  illustrious  and  learned  refugees,  who, 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  had  been  forced  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  the  Mussul- 
mans in  Western  Europe.  One  of  tliese  learned  Byzantines, 
Demetrius  Chalcocondyles,  together  with  the  Italian  Angelo 
Politian,  ailbrded  to  Grocyn  by  their  public  instructions  those 
opportunities  which  he  had  left  his  country  to  search  for, — of 
penetrating  into  the  sanctuary  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
drinking  in  at  the  fountain-head  the  inspirations  of  a  national 
genius,  whose  glories  no  lapse  of  time  can  obscure.  Gibbon,' 
with  his  usual  fulness  of  learning  and  wonderful  mastery  of 
style,  has  thus  sketched  the  features  of  this  eventful  time  : — 

19.  *The  genius  and  education  of  Lorenzo  rendered  him 
not  only  a  patron,  but  a  judge  and  candidate  in  the  literary 
race.     In  his  palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit 
to  reward;  his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  the 
Platonic  academy";  he  encouraged  the  emulation  of  Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles  and  Angelo  Politian ;  and  his  active  missionary, 
Janus  Lascaris,  returned  from  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  two 
hundred  manuscripts,  four  score  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe.     The  rest  of  Italy  was  animated  by 
a  similar  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  repaid  the 
liberality  of  her  princes.     The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  their  own  literature,  and  these  disciples  of  Greece 
were  soon  capable  of  transmitting  and  impro\dng  the  lessons 
which  they  had  iral>ibed.     After  a  short  succession  of  foreign 
teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided,  but  the  language  of 
Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  natives 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England  imparted  to  their  country- 
men the  S8u;red  lire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  schools  of 
Florence  and  Rome.'     After  noticing  the  spirit  of  imitation 
which  long  prevailed,  he  continues  :— *  Genius  may  anticipate 
the  season  of  maturity  ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as 
in  that  of  an  individual,  memory  must  bo  exercised  before  the 

»  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Ixvl. 
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powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded  ;  nor  may  the 
artist  hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imitate, 
the  works  of  his  predecessors.' 

20.  But  to  return  to  Grocyn,  whose  visit  to  Florence  occa- 
sioned this  quotation.  When  settled  in  Oxford  again,  about 
the  year  1490,  he  opened  liis  budget,  and  taught  Greek  to  all 
comers.  He  lectured  afterwards  in  St.  Paul's  on  the  Hier- 
archies of  Dionysius,  ascribing  them  at  first  to  the  Areopagite, 
but  retracting  that  opinion  publicly  on  becoming  convinced 
that  it  was  an  error.  He  preferred  Aristotle  to  Plato,  call- 
ing the  first  ToXvijaOii,  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  the  second 
TroXvfivdriy  a  many  of  many  words.* 

21.  Thomas  Linacre,  the  celebrated  physician,  was  in  residence  and 
*  giving  lectures  at  Oxford  about  the  same  time.    He,  too,  had  studied 

in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  had  become  an  accom- 
plished Greek  scholsu* ;  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  version  of  any 
Greek  author  made  by  an  Englishman.  This  was  a  Latin  translation 
published  in  1499  of  the  Sphcera  of  Proclus,  an  astronomical  treatise. 
Linacre  also  wrote  a  sort  of  Latin  grammar,  which  he  entitled  De 
Emendata  Struetura  Latini  SerwxmU.  Though,  from  a  want  of  con- 
ciseness and  of  proper  arrangement,  this  grammar  could  never  have 
been  very  available  as  a  primer,  it  shows  great  insight  into  the  structure 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1543,  for  which 
Melanchthon  wrote  a  preface,  earnestly  recommending  the  book  for  the 
teaching  of  youth,  if  only  a  brief  compendium  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
had  been  mastered  ]:)rcviously.  Linacre  also  translated  into  Latin  the 
works  of  the  old  Greek  physician  Gralen,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  knot  of  enlightened  men  who  founded  the  College  of  Physicians 
(1518). 

22.  Another  active  patron  of  the  new  learning  was  Dean 
Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  the  friend  of 
Erasmus.  His  life  was  well  written  in  the  last  century  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  The  name  Colet  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  *  acolyte.'  The  engraving  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  biography  shows  us  a  spare  figure  in  a  dark 
gown  and  cassock,  with  a  birretta  on  the  head,  bare  neck,  no 
beard  or  whiskers,  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  glance  expressive  of 
suppressed  enthusiasm  and  strongly  guarded  self-control.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1466.  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford 
in  1498,  Colet,  who  had  travelled  before  this,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leading  scholars  in  France  and  Italy,  was 
in  residence  at  Magdalen  College.  In  a  letter  from  the  great 
scholar  to  his  friend  Sixtinus  may  be  read  a  graphic  account 
of  a  banquet  or  conviviuin^  at  which  he,  Colet,  Prior  Cbamock, 
and  other  Oxford  men  were  assembled  one  day,  when  they  fell 

1  Bee  his  letter  to.  Linacre,  printed  in  the  preface  to  the  translation  by  the 
latter  of  the  Sphmra  of  Proclus. 
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into  a  warm  discussion^  on  the  *  sin  of  Cain.'  *Colet  alone,' 
says  Erasmus,  *  was  more  than  a  match  for  us  all ;  he  seemed 
to  be  beside  himself  with  a  kind  of  sacred  frenzy ;  the  expres- 
sion of  sublimity  and  majesty  which  his  coimtenance  wore  was 
almost  superhuman.  Voice,  eyes,  look,  aspect, — all  seemed  to 
become  grander  and  to  suffer  a  transformation,  *majorque  videri, 
afflatus  est  nimiine  quando.'  In  his  Italian  travels  Colet  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
at  that  time,  having  Florence  as  their  centre,  were  zealously 
studying  and  propagating  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  The  chiefs 
of  this  school  were  Pico  of  Mirandola  and  Marsilius  Ficiiius. 
It  was  probably  these  associations  that  led  Colet  to  the  study 
of  the  works  of  the  supposed  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite.  This 
author,  long  believed  to  l)e  the  very  Dionysius  whom  St.  Paul 
converted,  but  about  whom  now  the  only  controversy  among 
critics  is  whether  he  shall  be  placed  in  the  third  century  or  in 
the  fifth,  wrote  a  book  on  the  Celestial  and  Ecclesiastical  Hier- 
archies^ in  which  he  traces  out  a  regular  and  minute  corre- 
spondence between  the  order  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  that 
which  prevails  among  the  heavenly  spirits.  On  this  book  Colet 
wrote  a  treatise,  which  has  been  lately  disentombed  from  MS., 
and  edited  with  care  and  ability  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
school  which  he  founded,  Mr.  Lupton.  This  work  he  probably 
wrote  about  the  year  1500.  The  editor  says  : — *  Following  his 
author  faithfully  in  the  main,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
subject,  and  in  his  conclusions  and  general  tone  of  thought, 
Colet  pauses  at  times  to  treat  more  fully  of  some  passing  topic 
than  is  done  in  the  original.  Occasionally,  too,  he  passes  over 
a  chapter  of  the  Hierarchies  altogether,  that  he  may  stay  the 
longer  at  some  halting-place  of  greater  importance.'  Sometimes 
he  breaks  forth  into  an  indignant  sentence,  suggested  by  some- 
thing in  his  author,  against  the  corruption  and  worldliness 
which  had  invaded  the  Church  and  held  their  ground  so  stub- 
bornly, even  in  the  highest  places. 

But  the  work  by  which  Colet  deserved  best  of  learning  was 
the  foundation  and  organisation  of  St.  Paul's  School.  He  com- 
menced his  preparations  in  1508,  and  the  school  was  opened  in 
1512.  All  his  patrimony — and  it  was  not  small,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  knight  who  had  been  twice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London — was  given  up  to  the  school.  He  built  it  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  on  the  site  which  it  still  occupies.  An  image  of 
the  child  Jesus,  to  whom  the  school  was  dedicated,  was  placed 
over  the  raised  seat  of  the  head-master,  and  before  this  the 
scholars  were  to  say  a  prayer,  composed  by  Colet  himself,  on 
entering  and  on  lea\ang  school    The  estates  with  which  it  was 
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endowed,  he,  with  much  judgment,  vested,  not  in  any  eccle- 
siastical corporation  (in  which  case  they  would  have  been  confis- 
cated at  the  Reformation  and  lost),  but  in  the  Mercers'  Company 
of  London,  to  which  his  father  had  belonged.  For  liis  first  head- 
master he  appointed  William  Lilye,  formerly  a  demye  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  whom  in  the  course  of  his  roving  life  Colet  hstd 
met  at  Rome,  and  discerned  to  be  the  man  that  he  wanted. 

For  his  school  Colet  wrote  in  Latin  a  short  treatise  on  the 
Latin  syntax,  De  Conatructione.  octo  partium  Orationis  (Pynson, 
1513).  But  this  was  probably  soon  superseded  by  the  Latin 
grammar  prepared  by  Lilye,  under  the  name  of  Brevissima 
InatitrUiOy  seu  RcUio  Grammatices  cogywscendir.  This  is  the 
well-known  *  Lilly's  Grammar,'  which,  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  was  used  in  all  our  public  schools,  and  is  not 
even  yet  discarded  at  St.  Paul's  School. 

23.  Exegetical  theology  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Dean  Colet.    During  the  middle  ages  the  attractions  of  me- 
taphysics and  dialectic  had  caused  the  track  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation, which  had  been  cultivated  so  diligently  and  success- 
fully by  many  of  the  Fathers,  to  be  almost  forsaken.    Now,  the 
scholastic  methods  and  inquiries  being  out  of  favour,  the  interest 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  revived.    Tlie  energetic  dean 
of  St.  Paul's  lectured  regularly  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in 
London,  on  the  Pauline  epistles.     These  lectures  are  unfor- 
tunately lost ;  and  the  only  materials  for  judging  of  Colet  as  a 
theologian — apart  from  the  letter  of  Erasmus,  describing  his 
character  and  career  to  Jodocus  Jonas  —  are,  a  treatise  De 
Sacranientis,  lately  edited  by  Mr.  Lupton,  the  work  on  the 
Hierarchies  of  Dionysius  already  noticed,  and  a  trenchant  ser- 
mon, preached  in  St.  Paul's,  by  desire  of  Archbishop  Warham, 
at  the  opening  of  the  convocation  of  the  province  in  1511,  on 
the  corruptions  which  overspread  and  undermined  the  Church 
in  his  day.     This  sermon,  which  has  been  several  times  trans- 
lated into  English  and  reprinted,  denounces  powerfully  the 
evils  of  worldly  living  and  lust  of  gain  which  were  ruining 
the  Church  through  the  clergy.     The  first  part  is  on  *  Con- 
formation,' according  to  the  text,  *  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds  ; ' 
the  second  part  is  on  *  Reformation.'     This,  he  says,  depends 
on  the  clergy  themselves,  and  principally  on  the  bishops.     Let 
the  laws  be  rehearsed  (for  they  are  sound  and  just,  and  minute 
enough  to  meet  all  cases),  which  forbid  laying  hands  suddenly 
on  men  for  ordination,  condemn   simony,   enjoin  residence, 
oblige  to  a  seemly  and  reputable  life,  and  lay  down  rules  for 
the  pure  election  of  bishops, — for  the  pure  exercise  of  patron- 
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age.  If  the  bishops  first,  and  after  them  the  other  orders  of 
clergy,  were  once  duly  reformed,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  reform  the  laity,  for — corpus  sequitur  animam, — the  body 
followeth  the  soul. 

24.  A  few  words  must  be  said  about  William  Warham, 
the  generous  patron,  the  enlightened  scholar,  the  Christian 
without  reproach,  whose  name  cannot  he  forgotten  while  the 
letters  of  Erasmus  continue  to  be  read.  For  some  years  before 
1501,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  principal 
of  St.  Edward's,  or  the  Civil  Law  Hall,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  had  raised  his  Hall  to  the  £rst  rank,  intellectually, 
among  the  colleges,  by  skilful  regulations  and  a  good  selection 
of  tutors.  From  London  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in 
1503  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Dean.  From  the  time  of  his 
first  introduction  to  Erasmus,  which  was  in  1497,  he  regarded 
the  great  scholar  with  affection  and  admiration,  and  during 
many  years,  after  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy,  ministered  to 
his  temporal  wants  with  greater  lil>erality  than  any  other  of 
his  patrons.  Besides  an  annual  pension,  he  seems  to  have 
been  continually  sending  him  money,  together  with  other  gifts. 
Erasmus  was  not  ungrateful ;  he  is  never  weary  of  extolling  to 
his  correspondents  the  *  sanctissimi  mores,'  the  love  of  letters, 
erudition,  integrity,  and  piety,  of  the  English  primate.  The 
Oxford  movement  in  favour  of  sound  leaniing  and  ^bonse 
litera?,'  to  use  the  phrase  then  prevalent,  he  consistently  en- 
couraged. He  was  the  friend  of  Colet,  and  supported  him  on 
an  important  occasion  against  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  his  death-bed 
he  asked  his  steward  how  much  money  was  left  in  his  coffers. 
Being  told  *  thirty  pounds,'  he  smiled,  and  said,  *  Satis  viatici 
ad  caelum  ! '  * 

William  Latimer,  an  afisociate  of  Linacre  and  Grocyn,  was  a  pries 
of  great  learning,  whom  Erasmus  tried  to  induce  to  teach  Fisher  Greek, 
bat  without  success.  He  was  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
was  shy  and  retiring,  and  accomplished  little.  He  is  the  author  of 
EpittoUp  ad  JSrasmum.  (See  his  life  in  the  Elogia  Qtuyi'undam  Anglorum 
by  G.  Lilye,  son  of  the  William  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph ;  Basle, 
1561.) 

25.  Of  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  other  writings  mention  will  be 
made  farther  on ;  in  this  place  we  shall  only  speak  of  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  learning. 
He  studied  in  Oxford  somewhere  between  1490  and  1500 ;  that 
is  known,  but  the  exact  years  cannot  be  determined  ;  nor,  be- 
tween conflicting  statements,  can  we  decide  whether  he  was  a 

*  Enough  journey-money  to  heaven. 
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member  of  Canterbury  College  (afterwards  merged  in  Christ 
Church),  or  of  St.  Mary  Hall.  His  father,  Sir  John  More,  an 
able  and  indefatigable  judge,  is  said  to  have  grudged  the  time 
which  his  gifted  son  spent  at  the  univei'sity,  and  to  have  cur- 
tailed his  allowance  to  the  utmost,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
supplies  might  involve  a  quicker  return  to  London,  and  an 
earlier  preparation  for  the  bar.  Erasmus,  writing  in  1517,  be- 
wailed the  comparative  estrangement  of  his  friend  from  a  life  of 
learning :  *  What,'  said  he,  *  might  not  that  marvellous  felicity 
of  nature  (admirabilis  ista  naturse  felicitas)  have  effected,  had  his 
genius  received  its  training  in  Italy,  and  devoted,  its  powers 
without  restraint  to  the  service  of  the  Muse  ! '  Though  it  is 
often  said  that  he  was  at  Oxford  when  Erasmus  first  arrived 
there  in  1497,  the  expressions  in  Erasmus'  letters  appear  to 
render  this  doubtful.  But,  however  short  his  university  career 
may  have  been,  we  know  from  Stapleton  (the  writer  quoted  in 
§  18)  that,  with  the  aid  of  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  he  made  the 
best  use  of  it.  He  mastered  Greek  thoixjuglily,  and  became  the 
most  refined  Latin  scholar,  the  most  expert  hand  in  Latin  writ- 
ing, that  England  could  produce.  Two  early  compositions  attest 
this — his  Progy^ninasniata  and  his  Epigrams.  The  former  ai'e 
a  very  slight  production ;  they  are  translations  from  Greek 
epigrams,  chiefly  those  of  Lucian,  into  Latin  elegiacs,  each 
translation  being  separately  done  by  More  and  William  Lilye. 
More's  versions  are  the  most  pointed  and  antithetical ;  there  is 
a  want  of  finish  about  both.  These  Progymnasmata  only  fill 
nine  pages.  The  epigrams,  which  are  entirely  by  More,  are  a 
much  more  considerable  work.  They  are  addressed  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  appear  to  have  been  first  published  in  1513,  or  early 
in  1514.  Most  of  them  are  in  elegiacs,  but  not  a  few  are  in 
various  Horatian  metres  ;  some  are  original,  others  translated. 
Tliere  is  a  certain  wantoimess  and  luxuriance  of  tone  al>out 
many  of  them,  which  is  a  little  surprising  to  one  who  only 
knows  More  from  his  later  works.  Not  a  few  are  ^ngorous 
and  terse  in  a  high  degree ;  altogether  the  work  would  bear 
re-editing,  better  than  many  old  books  that  are  subjected  to 
the  process ;  not  that  the  verses  have  either  the  polish  of  Vida, 
or  the  severe  grace  of  Milton. 

26.  Several  epigrams  relate  to  a  poem  in  Latin  hexameters, 
which  had  lately  appeared  in  France,  entitled  CJiordigerai  navis 
confiagratio.  The  author  was  Germanus  Brixius  (Germain  de 
Brie),  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  Queen 
of  France,  whom  in  a  fulsome  dedication  he  styles  *  Frankorum 
regiua  Britonumque  dux.'  It  seems  that  in  the  short  war  . 
between   England  and  France,  which  broke  out  in  1512,  a 
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French  sliip,  llie  name  of  wliieh  is  latinihi'd  l»y  JJiixiiis  us 
'  Chordigera/  came  into  action  with  an  Englisli  sliip  of  war, 
the  *  Regent/  Accordmg  to  Brixius,  the  *  Regent/  when  on 
the  point  of  surrendering,  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  her 
antagonist ;  and  Herv^,  the  gallant  captain  of  the  '  Chordigera,' 
with  all  his  crew,  were  either  drowned  or  burnt.  It  would 
appear  that  this  magnificent  story,  like  the  similar  tale  about 
the  *  Vengeur '  in  modem  times,  had  but  little  foundation  in 
fsLCi ;  and  More  in  his  epigrams  makes  fun  of  the  valiant 
Hervcy  and  discredits  the  history  of  his  exploits.  Tliis  brought 
down  on  his  head  from  Brixius  a  ton*ent  of  invective  and 
insult^  in  what  is  really  a  very  clever  Latin  poem,  the  *  Anti- 
moras.'  More  thought  of  replying, — had  indeed  sent  his  reply 
to  press  ;  but  an  ui^ent  request  from  Erasmus,  who  was  the 
friend  of  both,  that  he  would  let  the  quarrel  drop,  induced 
him  to  stiBe  the  intended  replication  in  the  birth.  The  cor- 
respondence between  More  and  Erasmus  on  this  matter  is 
exceedingly  amusing. 

As  a  good  illustration  of  Mores  humour,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  an  epigram,  headed  *  De  Nautis  ejicientibus  Monachum 
in  tempestate  cui  fuerant  confessi,'  on  some  sailors  who  threw  a 
OHmk  overboard  in  a  storm  after  having  confessed  to  him.  The 
translations  from  Lucian  include  the  following  dialogues,  the 
CynicuSy  the  J^ecramantia,  tlie  Philopseudes,  and  the  Tyranni- 
cida,  A  declamation  in  reply  to  this  last,  by  More  himself,  in 
really  excellent  Latin,  completes  the  work. 

There  is  evidence  that  More  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  good  learning  at  Oxford.  From  a  letter  of  Ei'as- 
D1U8  to  Hutten,  we  learn  that  he  lectured  to  a  large  university 
audience,  when  still  very  young,  on  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 
There  is  also  a  letter  by  himself,  printed  in  Jortiu's  Life  of 
Erasmus,  in  whicli,  addressing  the  university  of  Oxford,  he 
complains  warmly  of  the  conduct  of  those  *  scholastics '  who, 
'calling  themselves  Trojans,'  declaimed  against  all  liberal  arts 
and  their  cultivators,  but  especially  against  the  study  and  the 
students  of  Greek.     This  letter  is  dated  in  1519. 

27.  In  this  age  of  strange  excitement,  when  a  new  w^orld 
supposed  to  teem  with  wealth  had  just  Ijeen  discovered  in  the 
West,  when  by  the  invention  of  printing  thoughts  were  com- 
municated and  their  records  multiplied  with  a  speed  which 
most  have  seemed  marvellous,  and  when  the  astronomical 
theory  of  Copernicus  was  revolutionising  men's  ideas  as  to  the 
very  fundamental  relations  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
unsettling  those  even  whom  it  did  not  convince,  there  was  a 
temporary  forgetfulness,  on  the  part  even  of  many  holding 
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high  office  in  the  Church,  that  this  life,  dignify  it  as  you  may, 
is,  after  all,  a  scene  of  trial,  not  of  triumph,  and  that,  if 
Christianity  be  true,  a  life  of  unchequered  enjoyment,  even 
though  learning  and  art  may  embellish  it,  is  not  the  ideal  to- 
wards which  man  should  aspire.  The  state  of  things  which 
ensued,  especially  in  Italy,  but  also  in  a  less  degree  among  all 
the  imtions  of  Western  Europe,  has  been  lucidly  and  un- 
sparingly portrayed  by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  essays  on  Savona- 
I'ola.  flie  Reformers  seized  on  tliis  weak  point,  then  noticeable 
in  many  of  the  clergy,  and  made  out  of  it,  to  use  a  modern 
phrase,  controversial  capital.  Human  learning,  they  said — 
Luther  himself  originated  the  cry — was  a  waste  of  time  as 
well  as  a  dangerous  snare;  art  was  mere  pandering  to  the 
passions  ; — sinful  man  should  be  engrossed  but  by  one  pursuit, 
the  pursuit  of  salvation — should  study  only  one  book,  and  that 
the  Bible.  Wlien  the  party  that  favoured  the  Reformation 
came  into  power  under  Edward  VI.,  this  spirit  operated  with 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  yo\mg  plants  of  learning  and  culture 
which  had  begun  to  spring  up  at  our  universities.  To  take 
one  well-known  instance  ; — the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of 
Edward,  in  their  visitation  to  Oxford,  destroyed  or  removed  a 
valuable  collection,  impossible  to  be  replaced,  of  six  himdred 
manuscripts  of  the  classical  authors,  presented  by  Humphrey, 
the  good  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  of  Henry  VI.,  to  that  Uni- 
versity.^ Many  members  of  the  hierarchy  also,  among  whom, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Leo  X.,  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  new  learning  had  been 
found,  saw  reason,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  change  their  tactics.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  we  know 
that  the  bishops,  under  Queen  Mary,  discoui-aged  the  study  of 
the  Humanities,  and  attempted  to  revive  in  their  place  the  old 
scholastic  exercises  and  disputations.  The  reformers  imme- 
diately set  up  the  cry,  *  You  are  trying  to  shut  out  enlighten- 
ment, to  set  up  the  barbarous  scholastic,  in  preference  to  the 
Ciceronian,  Latinity, — you  are  enemies  of  progress,  of  civilisa- 
tion, of  the  enlargement  of  the  mind.' 

Cambridge  soon  followed  the  example  of  Oxford  in  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  Greek.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIII.,  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  are 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of   that  university  as  having  been 

*  Tlicy  are  nlso  said  by  an  old  writer  (Chamberlain,  Prttent  State  of 
England^  Part  iii ,  p.  450,  cited  by  Albnn  Butler  under  May  26)  to  have  de- 
stroyed tlie  library  collected  b^'  the  book-lcamcd  bishop  of  Durham,  Richard  of 
Bury  (Prel.  Ch.  ll.,  §  37),  which  was  then  kept  at  Duruam  College,  Oxford.  j\ 
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especially  active  in  promoting  this  study.    Milton  refers  to  this 
in  one  of  his  sonnets  : — 

Thy  age  like  ours,  0  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheke» 

Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 

When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek. 

Cbristopherson,  Bishop  of  Chichester  under  Mary,  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning;  he  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Idstoiians  (Easebius,  Sozomen,  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius), 
which,  though  deficient  in  accuracy,  must  have  been  a  work  greatly 
needed  at  the  time,  since  three  or  four  editions  of  it  were  printed  before 
1620. 

28.  The  sense  of  insecurity  induced  among  all  classes  by 
Henry's  tyranny  in  his  later  years,  and  the  social  confusion 
which  prevailed  in  the  following  reign,  interrupted  the  peaceful 
flow  of  learned  studies.  The  universities  appear  to  have  been 
sank  in  a  lower  depth  of  inefficiency  and  ignorance  about  the 
year  1550  than  ever  before  or  since.  Under  Mary,  Cardinal 
Pole,  the  legate,  was  personally  favourable  to  the  new  learning. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  con- 
salted  him  on  the  framing  of  the  college  statutes,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  Greek  should  form  one  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction.  In  his  legatine  constitutions,  passed  at  a  S3niod 
held  in  1555,  Pole  ordered  that  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  as 
well  as  holders  of  benefices  in  general,  should  assign  a  stated 
portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  support  of  cathedral  schools 
in  connection  with  every  metropolitan  and  cathedral  church 
throughout  the  kingdom,  into  which  lay  scholars  of  respectable 
parentage  were  to  be  admitted,  together  with  theological 
students.  These  cathedral  schools  were  kept  up  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  and  seem  to  have  attained  considerable  importance. 
But  at  Cambridge,  at  any  rate,  the  reactionists  obtained  for  a 
tame  a  great  ascendency.  If  Ascham  is  to  be  believed,  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers  were  to  be  banished,  and  scho- 
lasticism was  to  reign  once  more  in  the  schools.  In  his  School- 
magter  he  thus  describes  the  state  of  things  : — 

*  The  love  of  good  learning  began  suddenly  to  wax  cold,  the 
knowledge  of  the  tongues  was  manifestly  contemned  ;— yea,  I 
know  that  heads  were  cast  together,  and  counsel  devised,  that 
Dons,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous  questionists,  should 
have  dispossessed  of  their  place  and  room  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Tally,  and  Demosthenes,  whom  good  Mr.  Redman,  and  those 
two  worthy  stars  of  that  university,  Cheke  and  Smith,  with 
their  scholars,  had  brought  to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cambridge 
as  ever  they  did  in  France  and  in  Italy.' 
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Prose  Writers:  Fecock,  Fortescue;  The  Fasten  Letters, 
Leland,  More;  Historical  Writmg:  Folydore  Virgil, 
Capgrave,  &o. ;  Folemical  Writing:  Tyndale,  More; 
Ascnam;  Elyot 

29,  Although  no  prose  work  produced  during  this  period 
can  be  said  to  hold  a  place  in  our  standard  literature,  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  fitting  the  rough  and  motley 
native  idiom  for  the  various  requirements  of  prose  composition. 
Through  the  work  of  the  publication   of  our  early  records, 
which  has  now  been  going  on  for  many  years  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  curious  book,  dating 
from  the  early  part  of  this  period,  has  been  made  generally 
accessible.     This  is  The  Repressor  oi  Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  ^    The  modem  editor  of  the  work,  Mr.  Babington, 
calls  it,  probably  with  justice,  *  the  earliest  piece  of  good  phi- 
losophical disquisition  of  which  our  English  prose  literature 
can  boast.'     Pecock  was  a  Welshman  ;  he  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  educated  at  Oriel  Collie, 
Oxford.     After  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  he 
took  the  line  of  vehement  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Lollards,  the  followers  of  Wyclif.    Tlie  design  of  The  Repressor^ 
which  was  first  published  in  a  complete  shape  about  the  year 
1456,  was  to  justify  certain  practices  or  *  governances,*  as  he 
calls  them,  then  firmly  established  in  the  Church,  which  the 
Lollards  vehemently  declaimed  against ;  such  as  the  use  of 
images,  pilgrimages  to  famous  shrines,  the  holding  of  landed 
estates  by  the  clergy,  <fec.     Pecock  was  made  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester in  1450.     His  method  of  argument,  however,  which 
consisted  in  appealing  rather  to  reason  and  common  sense,  than 
to  Church  authority,  to  justify  the  practices  complained  of, 
was  displeasing  to  most  of  his  brother  bishops ;  and  in  1457 
his  books  were  formally  condemned  in  a  synod  held  before 
Henry   VI.    at   Westminster.      He   was   deposed    from    his 
bishopric,  and  only  escaped  severer  treatment  by  making  a 
full  and  formal  retraction  of  his  opinions. 

Pecock  wrote  several  other  works  in  English,  of  which  the 
following  are  extant  in  MS. 

(1)  7^e  Donet :  written  about  1444,  an  introduction  to  the 

chief  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  father  and  a  son. 

(2)  The  Follower  to  the  Donet :  this  is  a  supplement  to  that 
work. 

1  Extract  JBookj  urt.  30. 
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(3)  The  Poor  MerCs  Mirror :  this  is  the  Donet  popularised. 

(4)  The  Book  of  Faith  (1456).  In  this  work  he  gives  up 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  a  certain  doctrine, 
but  urges  that  it  ought  to  be  practically  accepted, 
until  it  is  proved  that  the  Church  is  fallible.  He  also 
maintains  that  Scripture  is  the  only  standard  of 
supernatural  and  revealed  verities. 

(5)  The  Ride  of  Christian  Religion  :  a  folio  of  384  pages. 
Also  the  AbbrevicUio  Regindldi  Pecock^  in  Latin  :  printed 

by  Mr.  Babington. 
30.  The  most  interesting  work  belonging  to  this  period  is 
John  Fortescue's  treatise  on  the  Difference  between  an 
olute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy.  The  author  was  Chief 
tice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
was  at  first  a  zealous  Lancastrian  ;  he  fought  at  Towton, 
;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  after  which 
was  attainted.  But  upon  the  death  of  Henry  in  that  year, 
ring  no  son,  Fortescue  admitted  the  legality  of  the  claim  of 
house  of  York,  and  thereby  obtained  the  reversal  of  the 
linder.  The  title  of  the  work  mentioned  is  not  very  appro- 
ite ;  it  sliould  rather  be, — a  *  Treatise  on  the  best  means  of 
dng  a  revenue  for  the  Kling,  and  cementing  his  power,' — 
se,  at  least,  are  the  points  prominently  handled.  The  open- 
chapters,  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  state  and  cha- 
ter  of  the  English  peasantry  under  the  constitutional  crown 
England,  and  those  of  the  French  peasantry  under  the  ab- 
ite  monarchy  of  France,  are  full  of  acute  remarks  and 
ious  information.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  Fortescue 
.  xii.)  speaks  of  England's  insular  position  as  a  source  of 
ikne88y  because  it  laid  her  open  to  attack  on  every  side. 
5  observation  reminds  us  how  modem  a  creation  is  the 
rerful  British  navy,  the  wooden  walls  of  which  have  turned 
t  position  into  our  greatest  safeguard.  This  work  is  in 
elleut  English,  and,  if  freed  from  the  barbarous  ortho- 
phy  in  which  it  is  disguised,  could  be  read  with  ease  and 
isure  at  the  present  day.  Fortescue  wrote  also,  about  the 
T  1463,  an  able  Latin  treatise,  De  Laudihis  Legurti  Anglue^ 
igned  for  die  use  of  the  ill-fated  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret,  in  which  he  lal>ours  to  prove 
superiority  of  the  common  law  of  England  to  the  civil  law. 
other  prose  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  deserves  notice, 
ess  we  except  Cazton,  who  wrote  a  continuation  of  Trevisa's 
nslation  of  the  Polychronicon  to  the  year  1460,  and  printed 
entire  work  in  1482.  His  translation  of  Raoul  le  Fevre's 
"^teil  des  Histovres  de  Troye  was  *  begonne  in  Brugis  in  1468, 
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and  ended  in  the  holy  cyte  of  Colen,  19  September,  1471.' 
He  also  printed  a  translation,  made  by  himself  from  the 
Flemish,  of  the  famous  mediaeval  apologue  or  satire  of  Reynard 
Hie  Fox,  For  some  eighteen  years  he  continued  with  untiring 
industry  to  bring  out  popular  works,  chiefly  religious  or  moral 
treatises  and  romances,  from  the  press,  and  when  he  died  he 
left  able  successors  to  carry  on  and  extend  his  work.  * 

30ff .  The  Patton  Letters '  contain  the  history  of  a  Norfolk  family, 
written  by  themselves,  between  1422  and  1503.  Clement  Paston,  a 
yeoman,  ploughed  his  own  fields  with  liis  own  oxen,  *  ut  prisca  gens 
mortaliam/  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  He  gave  his  sons  a  good  edaca- 
tion,  and  one  of  them  became  a  judge,  bought  land,  and  gave  importance 
to  the  family.  John,  the  son  of  the  judge,  married  Margaret  Mautcby, 
and  the  letters  which  passed  between  her  and  her  husband  and  sons 
are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  The  Paston  family  pro- 
duced an  admiral,  another  Clement,  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  en- 
nobled by  Charles  II. ;  but  the  worthless  son  of  the  tirst  Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth ruined  the  property ;  the  great  house  at  Oxnead  was  pulled 
down ;  and  the  male  line  of  the  Pastons  became  extinct  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  the  above-named  John  Paston,  seems  to  have  been  the 
pattern  of  a  faithful,  affectionate,  shrewd,  hard-working  English  wife 
in  the  fifteenth  centory.  But  she  shall  speak  for  herself.  Her  husband 
was  lying  sick  in  the  Temple  at  London,  apparently  through  some  hurt 
or  ac-cident ;  she  writes  to  him  from  Norfolk  on  the  28th  September, 
1443,  as  follows : — 

To  my  rygth  rvorchepful  hushatuh  JoJui  PaJtton,  dtrclbjmj  in  the  Inner 

Temple  at  London y  in  hast. 

RyLli  worchipful  hosbon,  I  recomande  me  to  yow,  dcsyryng  hertcly 
to  her  of  yowr  wilfar,  thanckyng  CJod  of  yowr  a-mendyng  of  the  grcte 
disesc  that  3'e  have  hade ;  and  I  thancke  yow  for  the  letter  that  ye  sent 
me,  for  be  my  trowthc  my  moder  and  I  wer  nowth  ■  in  hertys  es  fro  the 
tyme  that  we  woste  *  of  yowr  sekenesse,  tyl  we  woste  verely  of  yowr  a- 
mendyng.  !My  modyr  be-hestyd  *  a-nodyr  ymmage  of  wax  of  the 
weytte  of  yow  to  oyer  Lady  of  Walsyngham,  and  sche  sent  IIII  nobelys 
to  the  IIII  Orderys  of  Frer}^s  at  Norweclic  to  pray  for  yow,  and  I  have 
be-hestyd  to  gon  on  pylgreymmays  to  Walsingham  •,  and  to  Sent 
Levenardys  '  for  yow ;  be  my  trowth  I  had  never  so  hevy  a  sesyn  as  I 
had  from  the  tyme  that  I  woste  of  yowr  sekenesse  tyl  I  woste  of  yowr 
a-mendyng,  and  zyth  "  m}ni  hert  is  in  no  grete  esse,  ne  nowth  xal  be, 
tyl  I  wott  that  ge  ben  very  hal 

I  pray  yow  hertely  that  [ye]  wol  wochesaf  to  sende  me  a  letter  as 
hastely  as  je  may,  yf  wrytyn  be  non  dysesse  to  yow,  and  that  ye 

»  For  fuller  particulars  about  Caxton,  see  the  HUtory  of  English  Literature 
by  the  late  learned  Profcpsor  Craik,  of  Belfast. 

*  A  portion  of  them  was  published  by  Sir  John  Fcnn  in  1787,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Horace  Walpole.  The  whole  scries,  more  than  a  thousand  in  number, 
(among  which,  however,  not  letters  only,  but  abstracts  of  wills,  inventories,  and 
other  documents  of  family  interest  a'ro  included),  was  carefully  edited  by 
Mr.  Gairdner  in  1875. 

^  not  in  heart's  ease.  *  knew.  ^  promised. 

^  Where  was  a  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  celebrated  for  many  centuries. 

'  St  Leonard's  prior}'  at  Xorwiclu    »  yet. 
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ollcn  wochesafe  to  sende  me  worde  quowe*  yovvr  sot  dolt.  Yf  I 
lythe  have  had  my  wylle,  I  xulde  '  a  seyne  yow  er  dystyme  ;  I  wolde 
D  wern  at  hom, — yf  it  wcr  yowr  cse,  and  yowr  sor  myth  ben  as  wyl 
>kjth  to  her  as  it  ys  ther  ge  ben, — now  lever  dan  a  goane,  gow  ■  it 

rer  of  scarlet te I  may  non  leyser  have  to  do 

nrytyn  half  a  quarter  so  mcche  as  I  xulde  sey  to  yow  yf  I  myth  spcke 
rith  yow.  I  xall  sende  yow  a-nothyr  letter  as  hastily  as  I  may.  I 
banko  yow  that  ge  wolde  wochesaffe  to  remember  my  gyrdyl,  and  that 
;e  wolde  wryte  to  me  at  the  tyme,  for  I  sopose  that  wrytyng  was  non 
!S9C  to  yow.  All  myth  God  have  yow  in  his  kepyn,  and  sende  yow 
ielth.     Wretyn  at  Oxenede,  in  r^-th  grete  hast,  on  Sent  Mikyllys  Evyn. 

Yorys,         M.  Paston. 

My  modyr  grette  yow  wel,  and'sendyth  yow  Goddys  blyssyng  and 

lets;  and  sche  prayeth  yow,  and  I  pray  yow  also,  that  ye  be  wel 

lyetyd  of  met«  and  drynke,  for  that  is  the  grettest  helpc  that  ye  may 

aave  now  to  yowr  helthe  ward.     Yowr  sone  faryth  wel,  blyssyd  be  God. 

31.  In  1510  More  published  the  Life  of  John  Pi<;u8,  Earl 
of  Jfirandulay  with  his  letters,  translated  from  the  Latin ;  the 
translation  is  preceded  by  a  beautiful  *  Envoy '  from  More  to 
his  sister  Joyeuse  Leigh.  That  prodigy  of  genius,  Pico  of 
Mirandola,  after  having  mastered  all  the  learned  languages, 
and  sucked  the  marrow  of  all  philosophical  systems,  was  cut 
off  by  a  fever  at  Florence  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

The  effect  of  the  revival  of  ancient  learning  was  for  a  long 
time  to  induce  our  ablest  literary  men  to  aim  at  a  polished 
Latin  style,  rather  than  endeavour  to  improve  their  native 
tongue.  Erasmus  wished  that  Latin  should  lye  the  common 
literary  language  of  Europe;  he  always  wrote  in  it  himself, 
and  held  what  he  termed  the  barbarous  jargon  of  his  Dutch 
fatherland  in  utter  detestation.  So  Leland,  More,  and  Polo 
composed,  if  not  all,  yet  their  most  important  and  most  care- 
fully written  works  in  Latin.  John  Leland,  the  famous  anti- 
quary,* to  whose  Itinerariiim  we  owe  so  much  interesting 
topographical  and  sociological  information  for  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  and 
whose  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannidsy  though  not 
published  till  1709,  is  the  earliest  instance  of  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  an  English  writer  to  compile  a  systematic  biogra- 
phical and  critical  account  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  elegies,  in  various  metres, 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  which  evince 
no  common  elegance  and  mastery  over  the  language.  More's 
Utopia,  published  in  1616,  was  composed  in  Latin,  but  has 
been  translated  by  Burnet  and  others. 

I  how.  *  should.  '  though. 

<The  Itinerarlum  was  first  published  by  Thomas  Hearnc  in  1710-12. 
Lelaiid's  Collectatua,  being  a  inwB  of  valuable  archaeological  notes,  were  also 
published  by  Hearne  io  six  volumea  in  1710. 
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32.  Utopia,  according  to  its  Greek  denvaition  {oh  nat^  riwos  phtce), 
mcaiDj  the  Land  of  Nowhere.  The  maimers  and  onstoms  of  the  Utopians 
are  described  to  More  and  his  friend  Tonstall,  while  on  a  mission  in 
Flanders,  by  an  *  ancient  mariner'  named  Raphael  Hythlodayc  {ix. 
prater  or  gossipper,  from  00Aof,  idle  talk,  non4en$e),  who  has  visited 
their  island.  The  work  is  a  satire  on  existing  society;  every  important 
political  or  social  regulation  in  Utopia  is  the  reverse  of  what  was  then 
to  bo  fonnd  in  Kurope.  The  condition  of  the  ideal  commonw^th 
rebukes  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  worldliness  of  priests,  and  the 
selfish  greed  of  private  persons.  The  Utopians  detest  war,  and  will 
only  take  up  arms  on  a  plain  call  of  honour  or  justice.  Instead  of 
burning  and  torturing  men  for  their  religion,  they  tolerate  all  forms 
of  belief  or  no- belief,  only  refusing  to  those  who  deny  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  the  sours  immortality,  the  right  to  hold  public  offices  or 
trusts.  They  have  no  money,  but  the  wants  of  all  are  fully  sapplied 
by  the  perfect  mechanism  of  their  free  government ;  ocjuality  prevails 
among  them  and  is  highly  prized  ;  idlers  are  driven  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  lands  belonging  to  each  city,  incapable  of  appro- 
X>riation  to  private  owners,  are  tilled  by  all  its  citizens  in  sucoeasion. 

33.  A  pliant  Italian  ecclesiastic,  Polidoro  di  Castello,  who 
took  the  iiaiiie  of  Polydore  Virgil,  having  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  his  uncle,  a  cardinal,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wells  and  other  English  preferment,  composed  in  Latin  an 
Atu/lica  HUtoria  in  twenty-six  books,  dedicating  it  to  Henry 
VIII.  This  liistorv  at  first  came  down  to  1509:  in  a  later 
edition  Polydore  added  another  book,  continuing  it  to 
1538. 

John  Mair,  or  Major,  after  having  taught  scholastic  theo- 
logy at  Paris,  becamcj  a  professor  at  Glasgow  and  then  at  St. 
Andrews.  He  wrote  in  1521,  in  Latm,  a  Historia  d^  Ge^U 
Scotorum,  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  affairs,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  A  work  of  greater  pretension,  the  llxstona 
Scotoruni  of  Hector  Boeco  or  Boetius,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1526.  Boece,  bom  at  Dundee,  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  won  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
Erasmus.  His  history,  which  he  professes  to  found  on  ancient 
documents  (never  afterwards  forthcoming)  preserved  at  Zona,  is 
full  of  the  wildest  Actions  ;  but  being  written  with  coimexion 
and  vigoui*,  and  conceived  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  it  became  widely 
and  lastingly  popular.  It  is  in  seventeen  books,  and  descends 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  James  I.  in  H37. 
William  Stewart  (1531-5)  translated  it  into  Scottish  verse  (see 
this  version  in  the  Rolls  series),  and  John  Bellenden,  about 
1540,  turned  it  into  Scottish  prose. 

The  regular  series  of  English  prose  chronicles  commences 
in  tliis  period.     The  eiirliest  is  the  Chronicle  of  England^  by 
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JqIdi  GSapffTa¥e,>  who  dedicated  the  work  to  Edward  IV.     It 
opena  with  the  creatiou  of   the  world,  and   comes  down  to 
1416.    It  appeared  about  the  year  1463,  but  was  never  printed 
till  it  came  out  in  the  Rolls  series.    Bobert  Fabyan  was  an 
alderman  and  sherift'  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ; 
his  Concordance  of  Storyes^  giving  the  history  of  England  from 
the  faboloas  Brutus  to  the  year  1485,  was  published  aft(»r  the 
aafthor^s  death  in  1516.    Successive  subsequent  editions  of  this 
work  continued  the  history  to  1559.    More  published  a  Jlisfon/ 
of  Richard  HI.  (or,  as  it  is  also  called,  of  Edward  V.),  un- 
finished, in  1513.     This  work,  observes  Hallam,  *  appears  to 
me  the  first  example  of  good  English  language  ;  pure  and  per- 
^Mcnoos,  well-chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or  pedantry.  *'     Ed- 
VBld  ^dl,   an  under-sheriff  of   London,  wrote   in  1542   a 
chronicle,  entitled  the  Union  of  ih4t  Tvjo  Noble  FamilieH  of 
LaneaHer  and  York,  bringing  the  narrative   down  to  1532. 
Biehard  Orafton,   himself   the  author  of    two   independent 
dironicles  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  printed  in  1548  a  new 
edition  of  Hall,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end  of  Henry's 
reign.     A  curious  biographical  work,  Illicstrium  Majorut  Bri- 
temiue  Scriptonim  Summarium,  was  written  by  John  Bale 
(ft  Oarmelite  friar  who  renounced  his  vows,  joined   the  re- 
fonners,  and  afterwards  became  Protestant  bishop  of  Ossory) 
in  1548.     The  accuracy  of  this  writer  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  article  on  Chaucer,  he  fixes  the  date  of 
the  poet's  death  in  1450,  and  in  the  list  of  his  works  includes 
the  Falls  of  Princes  (which  was  by  Lydgate),  and  omits  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

The  first  edition  of  the  8umniarium  coutained  uinc  *  centuries,'  each 
oentuzy  consiBting  of  notices  on  one  hundred  authors.  In  the  second 
edition  (Basle,  1659),  five  additional  centuries  were  inserted,  on  authors 
omitted  in  the  former  nine.  This  book,  though  most  untrustworthy  in 
details,  is  still  of  great  value  to  the  lit^^rary  student,  on  account  of  tho 
number  of  ancient  works,  the  first  lines  of  which  are  usually  given, 
iipecified  in  its  pages. 

34.  Not  much  of  the  theological  wiiting  of  the  period  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  passing  value.  Portions  of  it  are  indirectly 
interesting,  as  illustrating  manners  and  customs,  or  as  tinged 
with  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  writer.  The  sermons  of 
Bishop  Latimer,'  one  of  the  leading  reformers,  who  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  under  Mary,   possess  this  twofold  attraction. 

1  Extract  Boakf  art.  31.  This  author  is  better  known  as  the  compiler  of  the 
J^jfB^in  Anab'mf  m  collection  of  the  lives  of  £n<;lish  saints,  written  m  English 
Midfcniidea  on  the  Sanciilogium  of  John  of  Tyuemouth,  a  writer  of  the  four- 
f  eenth  eentary. 

»  Literature  of  Europe,  i.  4o  I.  '  Kjrtract  Book,  art.  41, 
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Thus,  in  preaching  against  covetousuess,  he  complains  of  the 
great  rise  in  rents  and  in  the  price  of  provisions  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  time,  winding  up  his  recital  of  grievances 
with  the  singular  climax, — *I  think,  verily,  that  if  it  thus 
continue,  we  shall  at  length  be  constrained  to  pay  for  a  pig  a 
pound.'  The  strange  humour  of  the  man  breaks  out  in  odd 
similes — in  unexpected  applications  of  homely  proverbs — in 
illustrations  of  the  great  by  the  little,  and  the  little  by  the 
great.  Cranmer's  works  have  but  small  literary  value,  though 
most  important — especially  the  Letters — from  the  historic 
point  of  view.  John  Bale,  already  mentioned,  Becon,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  and  Tyndale,  all  composed  theological  tracts,  chiefly 
controversial.  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Pole  were  the  lead- 
ing writers  on  the  other  side. 

35.  Among  these  writings  we  shall   select  for  somewhat 
more  detailed  notice  those  of  Tyndale  and  More.     Ranged  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  great  controversy,  both  were  sincere  and 
earnest  men,  and  both  gave  testimony  of  their  sincerity  with 
their  blood.     William  Tyndale,  a  native  of  Gloucestershire, 
received  his  education  at  Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  live  with 
a  Gloucestershire  knight  as  tutor  to  his  boys.     The  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  the  county  while  he  was  growing  up  was 
such  as  might  well  rouse  to  indignation  his  fervid  spirit.     The 
see  of  Worcester,  in  which  diocese  Gloucestershire  was  then 
included,  had  been  held  by  four  Italian  prelates  in  succession, 
who  had  never  set  foot  in  England,  but  administered  the  a&irs 
of  the  diocese  through  their  chancellors.     In  1521,  Leo  X. 
nominated  to  the  see  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
VII.  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  was  not  sorry  to  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment,  because  part  of  the  arrangement  was  that  Wolsey 
should  administer  the  property  of  the  see  ;  thus  the  favourite 
was  rewarded,  and  the  king  not  the  poorer.     Such  shameful 
abuses  of  power  in  the  highest  places  implied  no  breach  in  the 
network  of  ecclesiastical  ordinance  and  privilege  ;  whatever 
was  done  or  left  undone,  not  a  finger  was  to  be  raised,  not  a 
tongue  to  be  moved,  against  the  clergy ;  their  immunities  were 
maintained  by  the  State  with  all  its  power.     Tyndale  saw  no 
remedy  for  all  this,  except  in  the  circulation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament amongst  the  people  in  their  own  language ;  they  would 
then  see,  he  argued,  how  sweet  and  easy  was  the  yoke  which 
Christ  had  imposed  on  the  members  of  his  Church, — how  dif- 
ferent from  the  ponderous  system  which  the  clergy,  aided  and 
instigated  by  the  civil  power,  had  developed.     He  therefore 
devoted  his  life  to  the  task  of  translating  and  circulating  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament.     He  was  obliged  to 
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carry  on  tlic  work  abroad  :  his  lirst  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  1527,  partly  at  Cologne  and  partly  at 
Worms.     The  impression  was  then  sent  over  to  England,  hut 
the  Yiisliops  endeavoured  to  suppress  it.     Warhani,  and  after- 
wards Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  Iwught  uj)  all  th(^  copies 
ihey  could  lay  their  liands  on  and  burnt  thorn — a  proceeding 
not  likely  to  answer  tht>ir  purpose,  since  pi-inter  and  translator 
thus  obtained  a  proiit  on  the  labour  and  capital  cxpende<1,  and 
were  greatly  encouniged  to  set  to  work   instantly  and  j)rint 
more.      On    this    lirst   version   all    the   lattT   versions   were 
founded.     T!ie  king,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  afttr  having 
allowed  the  bisliops  to  suppress  Tyndalo's  Testtinient,  and  after 
having  perhaps  given  the  information  to  the  government  of  the 
Belgian  provinces,  which  led  to  the  airest  and  imj>risonment 
of  Tyndale  in  1535,  and  his  death  at  the  st4ike  in  1536,  from 
th&ttime  changed  his  ndnd,  and  not  only  allowed  the  version  to 
circulate  freely,  but  caused  it  to  l>e  printed  by  his  own  printer, 
with  the  translator  s  name  on  the  title-j)age. 

Tyndale's  theological  writings  can  hardly  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  literature.     The  chief  among  them  ai*e, — his  Arutwer 
to  Sir  ThoinoH  ^fore^H  Dinlof/ne  (1531),  his  Practise  of  PrelateH 
(1530),  and  his  treatise  On   Trarifs  TfufamnU  ;  this  last  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.     There  is  a  fund  of 
rough  homely  force  liehind  all  that  the  man  writes  ;  a  quality 
noticeable  also  in  Becon,  and  Bi-adford,  and  others  of  these 
«arly  reformers.     At  the  same  time  he  is  unspeakably  coarse, 
prone  to  libellous  imputation,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  .spii-it  of 
justice  or  charity  towards  his  opponents.     Here  is  a  slight 
suDple  of  his  style.     More   in   his  Dialotjue  had  spoken  of 
Wth ;  Tyndale  replies :  *  Master  More  meiineth,  of  the  best  faith 
that  ever  he  felt.     By  all  likelihood  he  knoweth  of  none  other, 
W  such  as  may  stand  with  all  wickedness,  neither  in  himself 
ftor  in  his  prelates.     Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  may 
stand  with  all  that  Christ  hateth,  I  am  sure  he  looketh  but  for 
small  thanks  of  God  for  his  defending  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
he  playeth  surely,  to  take  his  reward  here  of  our  holy  patn- 
aiths.'     He  is  always  harping  in  this  way  on  the  supj^seil 
&ct  of  More  having  l)een  hired  by  the  bishops  to  write  for 
them.     But  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Roper,  Mores  son- 
in-law,  that  when  the  bisliops  and  clergy  in  (.\rti vocation,  pro- 
lably  in  1533,  agi-eed  to  present  More  with  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  lal>our  and  expense 
in   which    his   controversial   writings   had    involved    him,    he 
refased  to  accept  one  fai-thing,  either  for  himself  or  for  any 
member  of  his  family. 
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The  Practise  of  Prelatea  is  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
malpractices  of  bishops;  in  it  he  urges  secular  princes  and 
lords,  as  Wycliffe  had  done  before  him,  to  deprive  ecclesiastical 
persons  of  that  temporal  power  by  which  they  encroached  on 
the  rights  of  the  laity.  It  inust  have  been  such  writings  as 
this,  and  the  dealings  which  as  chancellor  he  had  had  with  the 
writers,  joined  perhaps  to  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the 
bishops'  harness  in  more  than  one  important  place,  tliat  made 
More  once  say  to  Roper,  when  the  latter  was  talking  in  a 
boastful  and  sanguine  way  about  the  prosperous  condition  o\ 
the  Commonwealth  :  *  Trothe  it  is  so  indeed,  .  .  .  and  yet  1 
praie  God  that  some  of  us,  as  highe  as  wx  seem  to  sit  upon  the 
mountains,  treading  heretikes  under  our  feet  like  ants,  live  nol 
to  see  the  day  that  we  would  gladly  be  at  league  and  composi- 
tion with  them,  to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  tc 
themselves,  so  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  oun 
quietly  to  ourselves.' 

The  pamphlet  (?n  Traei/s  Testament  discusses  a  will  made 
by  a  Mr.  Tracy,  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  in  1530,  in  whicl 
he  directed  in  a  pointed  manner  that  no  money  should  be  paic 
after  his  death  for  the  l>enefit  of  his  soul,  and  that  no  part  ol 
his  property  should  go  to  the  Church.  For  this  the  chancellor 
and  Dr.  Parker,  who  administered  the  diocese  for  its  Italiai 
bishop,  actually  caused  the  body  of  Tracy  to  he  exhumed  anc 
cast  forth  out  of  conseci'ated  ground  !  It  was  found,  however 
that  the  canon  law  would  not  sanction  this,  and  the  chancellor 
being  sued  by  the  relatives,  was  condemned  and  heavily  fined. 
36.  The  controversial  and  devotional  works  of  Sir  Thonuu 
More  can  only  l>e  read  in  black  letter,  never  having  been  re 
printed  since  they  were  first  collected  and  published  in  1557 
The  change  of  religion,  and  the  fact  that  several  of  the  pole 
mical  tracts  were  written  hastily  to  meet  some  special  occasion 
are  enough  to  account  for  this  neglect.  Yet  the  thoughts  of  s( 
powerful  and  so  cultivated  a  mind,  though  here  presented  in  i 
somewhat  crude  and  unsatisfactory  form,  are  worth  more  atten 
tion  than  they  have  received.  The  following  list,  therefore,  wiU 
tlie  descriptions  of  which  some  notices  of  liis  imprisoimient  am 
death  are  intermixed,  will  be  found  not  devoid  of  interest. 

(1)  A  Treatise  on  the  Four  Last  Things  (1522).— This  is  i 
devotional  tract,  containing  some  eloquent  passages ;  it  include 
notices  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  ends  unfinished. 

(2)  A  Dialogue,^  in  four  books,  chiefly  on  the  worship  o 
images,  on  praying  to  saints,  and  on  pilgrimages, — against  *  th 
pestilent  secte  of  Luther  and  Tyndale.'     It  was  this  work,  pub 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  07. 
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lished  in  1528,  to  which  Tyndale  wrote  the  'Answer/  noticed 
in  §  35. 

(3)  The  Supidication  of  Souls, — This  was  written  in  1521), 
ftj^ainfit  those  who  denied  that  there  was  a  purgatory,  and  espe- 
cially against  a  lK)ok  that  had  recently  appeared,  entitled  7^he 
Supplication  of  Beggars.  More  defends  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  the  plenitude  of  authority  in  binding  and  loosing  given  to 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors ;  he  maintains  also  that  souls  in 
pain  may  be  relieved  by  masses,  prayers,  and  good  works. 

(4)  TJie  Confutacion  of  Tyiidale' s  Answere  (1532).— -Of  this 
immense  treatise,  seven  books  are  occupied  with  the  confuta- 
tion of  Tyndale ;  the  eighth  is  an  argument  against  *  Friar 
Barnes's  church ;'  the  ninth,  summing  up  all  that  has  gone 
before,   is    'a   recapitulation  and  summary   proof    that  the 
common  knowen  Catholic  Churche  is  the  verye  true  Churcho 
of  Christ.'     There  is  much  in  this  work  that  is  powerfully  and 
eloquently  argued.     He  indulges  in  much  severity  of  censure 
and  sarcasm  against  T3nidale,  says  that  several  years  of  late 
have  been  *  plentuous  of  evil  bookes,'  and  names  among  their 
writers  Jaye,  Thorpe,  Constantine,  Bayfield,  and  Frith.     Friar 
Barnes's  theory  of  an  invisible  church,  composed  of  the  elect 
and  the  pure,  is  examined  in  the  eighth  lx)ok. 

(5)  The  Apology  (1533),  for  his  previous  controversial 
Stings,  was  written  soon  after  he  had  resigned  the  Great 
Seal,  from  the  fear  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  king  on 
the  marriage  question.  In  this  work  he  says  that  it  always 
liad  been,  and  still  was,  his  opinion  tliat  it  was  *  a  tiling  very 
good  and  profitable,  that  the  Scripture,  well  and  truely  trans- 
lated, should  be  in  the  Englishe  tongue ; '  only  he  did  not 
believe  either  in  the  competency  or  the  good  faith  of  those  who 
were  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  task. 

(6)  The  DebeUacyon  of  Sahm  and  Bizance  (1533). — This 
treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  called 
StUem  and  Bizance,  by  one  who  styled  himself  *  the  Pacifier,' 
and  impugned  More's  Apology, 

(7)  A  Dialogue  of  Comforte  against  Tribularyon  (1534)  was 
written  in  the  Tower.  After  resigning  the  seals  in  1532,  More 
was  not  molested  for  some  time.  In  1533,  on  the  death  of 
Warham,  Cranmer  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
by  his  management  the  king  obtained  a  divorce,  and  married 
Anne  Boleyn.  An  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  succession, 
and  to  this  act  a  form  of  oath  was  attached,  recognising  the 
king  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  England.  All  the 
liishops,  except  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  took  this  oath 
when  tendered  to  them.     More,  being  known  to  hold  that  the 
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oath  could  not  lawfully  be  taken,  was  summoned  to  appear 
l>efore  the  primate  at  Lambeth  in  Apiil  1534.  A  letter  to 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  written  in  tliat  month,  tells 
how  he  had  appexired  accordingly  before  Cranmer  and  a  great 
numl)er  of  the  clergy  ;  how  he  had  been  pressed  on  all  sides  to 
take  the  oath,  but,  though  not  l^laming  any  that  took  it,  had 
still  refused ;  how  the  archbishop  pressed  him  with  a  sophis- 
tical argument,  to  which  he  did  not  at  the  moment  see  the 
answer ;  and  how  he  saw  Latimer  amusing  himself  at  horse- 
play with  his  friends  in  the  Lambeth  garden.  Soon  after- 
wards ho  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  property, 
though  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  convey  it  to  his  wife 
and  children,  was  seized  by  the  king. 

The  Dialogi(£  of  Com  forte  ^  &c,^  is  an  eloquent  composition. 
It  purports  to  be  a  translation  from  a  Latin  work  by  an  Hun- 
garian author,  who,  writing  at  a  time  when  his  countrymen 
were  under  the  continual  terror  of  a  Turkish  invasion,  animates 
them  to  face  these  dangers  by  the  help  of  religion  and  divine 
philosophy.     The  work  has  been  several  times  printed. 

37.  During  two  years  and  more,  while  More  was  in  the 
Tower,  he  wrote,  so  far  as  opportunities  served,  continiially  ; 
when  ink  was  denied  him,  he  made  use  of  a  piece  of  coal.  On 
the  5th  May,  1535,  he  writes  to  his  daughter  that  he  had  just 
seen  Baynolds,  a  Brigittine  monk  of  the  Sion  convent,  and 
thi'ee  Carthusians,  led  to  execution  for  denying  the  royal 
supremacy ;  his  reflections  on  what  he  had  seen  are  note- 
worthy.    Soon  after  this  he  was  indicted  of  high  treason,  for 

*  malitiouslie,  traitorouslie,  and  divellishlie '  denying  the  king 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  his 
trial,  the  particulars  of  which  were  related  to  Roper,  his  son- 
in-law,  by  some  who  were  present,  he  said,  among  other  things, 
that  to  give  the  king  this  supremacy  involved  a  manifest 
violation  of  Magna  Charta,  the  first  clause  of  which  provided 

*  quod  Anglicana  ecclesia  libera  sit,  et  habeat  omnia  jura  sua 
integra  et  illa^sa '  (that  the  English  Church  should  be  free,  and 
have  all  its  rights  entire  and  inviolate).  Audley,  the  new 
chancellor,  urged  upon  him  strongly  the  consent  of  the  bishops 
and  the  universities  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  but  More  re- 
plied that  the  majority  of  the  bishops  in  Christendom,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  condemned  it.  The  scene  that 
followed  the  trial  is  familiar  to  all  readers — the  condemne<l 
man  issuing  from  the  hall  of  unjust  judgment,  his  Margaret 
rushing  in  among  the  guards  and  falling  upon  his  neck, 
kissing  him  with  a  passion  of  love  and  giief,  he  blessing  and 
comforting  her,  all  the  bystanders  weeping. 
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All  the  letters  written  by  More  from  tlie  Tower  are  full  of 
interest.  In  one  of  them  he  explains  to  Cromwell  the  growtli 
of  his  present  convictions  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  ; 
saying  that  he  was  originally  little  inclined  to  l)elieve  tlie 
primacy  of  the  pope  to  l>e  of  divine  institution,  hut  that,  after 
reading  the  king's  Atfsertio  Sfpteni  Sacramentornmy  he  had 
been  led  to  examine  the  question,  and,  after  much  study  of 
the  Fathers,  had  become  conWnced  that  the  doctrine  was 
true. 

(8)  A  Treatise  upon  the  Passion  of  Christ  (1534).  The  in- 
troduction to  this  unfinished  tract,  which  is  founded  on  tlio 
narratives  in  all  the  four  Gospels,  is  very  beautiful.  In  a 
oolophon  the  editor  has  appended  these  words  :  *  Sir  Thomas 
More  wrote  no  more  of  this  woorke ;  for  when  he  had  written 
this  farre,  he  was  in  prison  kept  so  streyght,  that  all  his  bokes 
ftnd  penne  and  ynke  and  paper  was  taken  from  hym,  and  sono 
after  was  he  putte  to  death.' 

Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  there  are  extant 
several  Meditations  and  Prayers,  written  with  a  coal  in  the 
Tower.  In  these  we  see  that  happy  wit,  that  shaping  imagi- 
nation, though  chastened  by  long  suffering,  still  keeping  their 
lustre  undimmed  even  to  the  glorious  close.  More  was  brought 
to  the  block  on  the  6th  July  1535.  The  Emperor  Charles  V., 
on  hearing  of  it,  said  to  the  Englisli  ambassador,  *  We  would 
nither  have  lost  the  l)est  city  of  our  dominions  than  such  a 
worthy  counsellor.' 

38.  The  close  of  the  period  was  adorned  by  the  scholarship 
Mid  refined  good  sense  of  Roger  Ascham.     A  native  of  York- 
shire, he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Cambridge,  and  during  a 
hogthened  residence  there  diligently  promoted  the  study  of 
the  new  learning.     In  1544  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Henry 
Vni.  his  ToxophiluSy  a  treatise  on  Archery,  in  which,  for 
militaiy  and  other  reasons,  he  deprecates  the  growing  disuse 
of  that  noble  art.     His  exertions  were  vain  ;  we  hear  indeed 
of  the  bow  as  still  a  formidable  weapon  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1547,  but  from  that  date  it  disappears  from  our  military 
history.     In  1550  Ascham  went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to 
Sir  Richard  Morrisine,  who  was  then  proceeding  as  amba,ssador 
to  the  Imperial  Court  ;  and  in  1553,  while  at  Brussels,  he 
wrote  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  a  curious 
unfinished  tract,  in  which  the  character  and  career  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  whose  successful  enterprise  he  had  witnessed,  and 
of  two  or  three  other  German  princes,  are  described  with  much 
acnteness. 

In  1553  he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  Edward  VI., 
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and  retained  the  office  (the  same  that  Milton  held  under  Crom- 
well) during  the  reign  of  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Elizal^eth 
he  received  the  additional  appointment  of  reader  in  the  learned 
languages  to  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  used  to  take  lessons  from 
him  at  a  stated  hour  each  day.  In  1563  he  wrote  his  School- 
viaster,  a  treatise  on  education.*  This  work  was  never  finished, 
and  was  printed  by  his  widow  in  1571.  The  sense  and  acute- 
ness  of  many  of  his  pedagogic  suggestions  have  \yeen  much 
dwelt  upon  by  Johnson.  An  excellent  biography  of  Ascham 
may  be  found  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  Northern  Worthies, 

39.  John  Bourchier,  lord  Bemers,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  little 
nephew  of  Juliana  Bcmers  (see  Hascl wood's  ed.  of  the  *  Book  of  St. 
Albans '),  made  a  good  translation  of  Froissart  at  the  command  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  this  was  printed  in  1623.  He  also  translated  from  the 
French  the  Golden  hoke  of  Marcus  Attrelivf^  i.e.,  the  *  Meditations  *  of 
that  emperor,  and  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux ;  this  last  has  been 
lately  reprinted.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  a  courtier  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  is  the  author  of  the  political  treatise  called  J7ie  Goremour.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  was  first  published  in  1631.  Ex- 
perience and  reading  of  the  ancients,  he  tells  us,  have  qualified  him,  and 
inclination  incited  him,  to  write  of  *the  form  of  a  juste  publike  weale.* 
Such  an  opening  makes  us  think  of  Plato's  RejmhliCy  or  Morc's  Utopia^ 
or,  at  the  least,  Fortescue*s  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy.  But  the 
promise  was  not  kept,  nor  could  it  well  have  been  kept ;  for  who  that 
had  any  regard  for  his  life,  and  was  not  hopelessly  servile  in  nature, 
could  have  written  freely  and  fully  on  political  questions  under  the 
horrible  despotism  of  Henry  VIII.  7  After  the  first  few  pages,  the 
author  slides  into  the  subject  of  education  for  the  remainder  of  the 
first  book ;  the  second  and  third  books,  again,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  pages,  form  an  ethical  treatise  on  virtues  and  vices,  with  but  slight 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  these  on  the  work  of  government.  In  the 
brief  portion  which  is  political,  Elyot  aigues  on  behalf  of  ranks  and 
degrees  among  men  from  the  examples  of  subordination  afforded  in  the 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Superior  knowledge  he  deems  to  be,  in  itself,  the 
best  and  most  legitimate  title  to  superior  honour.  Monarchy,  as  a  form 
of  government,  he  sets  above  aristocracy  and  democracy.  He  draws  an 
argument  from  a  beehive : — 

*  In  a  little  beast c,  whiche  of  all  other  is  most  to  be  mervailed  at,  I 
meane  the  Bee,  is  lefto  to  man  by  nature  a  perpetual  figure  of  a  just 
govemaunce  or  rule ;  who  have  among  them  one  principall  bee  for  their 
governour,  which  excelleth  all  other  in  greatnesse,  yet  hath  be  no 
prickc  or  stinge,  but  in  him  is  more  knowledge  than  in  the  residewe.' 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  44. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ELIZABETHAN    PERIOD. 
1558-1625. 

1.  This  is  the  golden  or  Augustan  age  of  English  liteniture. 
After  its  brilliant  opening  under  Chaucer,  a  period  of  poverty 
and  feebleness  had  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.     Servile  in  thought  and  stiff  in  expression,  it  remained 
nnvivififid  by  genius  even  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Italy  with  her  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  France  with 
her  Marot  and  Babelais,  Portugal  with  her  Camoens,  and  even 
Spain  with  her  Ercilla,  appeared  to  have  outstripped  England 
in  the  race  of  fame.    Hence  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  liis  Defence,  of 
Poene,  written  shortly  before  his  death  in  1586,  after  award- 
ing a  certain  meed  of  praise  to  Sackville,  Surrey,  and  Spenser 
(whose  first  work  had  but  lately  appeared),  does  not  *  remeni- 
^«r  to  have  seen  many  more  [English  poets]  that  have  poetical 
sinews  in  them.'     Gradually  a  change  became  apparent.     Tlie 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  a  collection  of  poems  published  in 
J578,  contains  pieces  by  Richard  Edwards,  Jasper  Hey  wood, 
and  others,  which  evince  a  skill  of  poetical  liandling  not  before 
met  with.    England's  Helicori,  a  poetical  miscellany  (comprising 
fugitive  pieces  composed  between  1580  and  1600),  to  which 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Lodge,  and  Marlowe  contributed,  is  full  of 
genuine  and  native  beauties.    Spenser  published  the  first  three 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queetve  in  1590  ;  Shakspere  began  to  write 
for  the  stage  about  the  year  1586 ;  the  Essays  of  Francis  Bacon 
were  first  published  in  1597 ;  and  the  first  portion  of  Hooker  s 
great  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity  appeared  in  1594. 

2.  The  peaceable  and  firmly  settled  state  of  the  country 
after  1558  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  rise  of  this  literary 
greatness.  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  sagacity  detected  the  one 
paramount  political  want  of  the  country,  concluded  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign  a  rather  inglorious  peace  with  France, 
and  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  work  of  strengthening  the 
power  of  her  government,  passing  good  laws,  and  improving 
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the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequences 
of  the  durable  internal  peace  thus  established  were  astonish- 
ing. Men  began  to  trade,  farm,  and  build  with  renewed  vigour ; 
a  great  breadth  of  forest  land  was  reclaimed ;  tiTivellers  went 
forth  to  *  discover  islands  far  away,'  and  to  open  new  outlets 
for  commerce ;  wealth,  through  this  multiplied  activity,  poured 
into  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  general  prosperity  was  the  result 
which  led  her  subjects  to  invest  the  sovereign,  under  whom  all 
this  was  done,  with  a  hundred  virtues  and  shining  qualities 
not  her  own.  Of  this  feeling  Sliakspere  became  the  mouth- 
piece and  mirror  : — 

She  shall  be  loved  and  feared ;  her  own  shall  bless  her ; 

Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :  good  grows  with  her ; 

In  her  days  ev&ry  man  shall  cat  in  safety 

Under  his  own  vine^  what  /lejtlantSt  and  sing 

The  merry  songs  o/jfeace  to  all  his  Tieighbours^ 

Tliere  is  indeed  a  reverse  to  the  picture.  Ireland  was  devas- 
tated in  this  reign  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  the  minority  in 
England  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  became  the  victims 
of  an  organised  system  of  persecution  and  plunder.  Open  a 
book  by  Cardinal  Allen,  and  a  scene  of  martyred  priests,  of 
harried  and  plundered  laymen,  of  tortured  consciences  and 
bleeding  hearts,  will  blot  out  from  your  view  the  smiling 
images  of  peace  and  plenty  above  portrayed.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  however,  went  quietly  with  the  government,  believing 
— and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  lend  some 
colour  to  the  belief — that  to  adhere  to  the  pope  meant,  not 
merely  preference  for  the  old  religion,  but  also  sympathy  with 
Spai^,  disloyalty  to  England,  and  aid  and  comfort  to  her  ene- 
mies all  over  the  world. 

Wealth  and  ease  brought  leisure  in  tlieir  train ;  and  leisure 
demanded  entertainment,  not  for  the  body  oidy,  but  also  for 
the  mind.  The  people,  for  amusement's  sake,  took  up  the  old 
popular  drama,  which  had  come  down  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  and,  after  a  process  of  gradual  transform- 
ation and  elaboration  by  inferior  hands,  developed  it,  in  the 
mouths  of  its  Shakspere,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  into  the  world- 
famed  romantic  drama  of  England.  As  the  reading  class  in- 
creased, so  did  the  number  of  those  who  strove  to  minister  to 
its  desires  ;  and  although  the  religious  convulsions  which 
society  had  undergone  had  checked  the  movement  towards  a 
complete  and  profound   appreciation  of  antiquity,  which  had 

*  Henry  VIIIj  act  v.  sc.  5, 
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been  commenced  by  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus,  in  the  univer- 
sities, so  that  England  could  not  then,  nor  for  centuries  after- 
wards, produce  scholars  in  any  way  comparable  to  those  of  tlie 
Continent,  yet  the  number  of  translations  wliicli  were  made  of 
ancient  authors  proves  that  there  was  a  general  taste  for  at 
least  a  superficial  learning,  and  a  very  wide  diffusion  of  it. 
Translation  soon  led  to  imitation,  and  to  the  projection  of  new 
literary  works  on  the  purer  principles  of  art  disclosed  in  the 
classical  authors.     The  epics  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were  also 
translated,  the  former  by  Harrington,  the  latter  by  Carew  and 
Fair&ix  ;    and  the  fact  shows  both   how  eagerly  the  Italian 
literature  was  studied  by  people  of  education,  and  how  general 
must  have  been  the  diffusion  of  an  intellectual  taste.    Spenser 
doubtless  framed  his  allegory  in  emulation  of  the  Orlando  of 
Ariosto,  and  the  form  and  idea  of  Bacon's  Essays  were  pro- 
bably suggested  to  him  by  the  Essays  of  Montaigne. 

Let  us  now  briefly  trace  the  progress,  and  describe  the  prin- 
cipal achievements,  in  poetry  and  in  prose  writing,  during  the 
period  under  consideration. 

Poeti :— Spenser,  Shakspere,  Southwell,  Warner,  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Donne,  Davies,  Lodge,  Chapman,  Marston,  Gas- 
coigne,  Sidney,  Tnsser,  Marlowe,  Ealeigh ;  Translators. 

3.  Among  the  poets  of  the  period,  Spenser  holds  the  first 

mnk.     The  appearance  of  his  Shepheard's  Calendar ^  in  1579, 

vas  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  form  an  epoch  in  the 

hiatory  of  English  poetry.     This  poem  is  dedicated  to  Sidney, 

tad  in  an  introductory  epistle,  feigned  to  come  from  a  third 

liand,  addressed  to  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey,*  the  poet  enters 

into  some  curious  particulars   respecting  the   diction  of  his 

work.     He  commences  the  epistle  by  quoting  from  the  *  old 

famous  poet  *  Chaucer,  and  also  from  Lydgate,  whom  he  calls 

*a  worthy  scholar  of  so  excellent  a  master.'     The  Calender 

itself  partly  by  the  large  use  of  alliteration,  partly  by  an 

1  Harvev  was  a  native  of  Saffron  Waltlen,  and  an  oarly  and  firm  friend  of 


dnctioD,— '/^oKre  Letten  and  certaine  Sonnets^ — he  desires  that  he  may  l)c 
*epiUi|)hed  the  invcntonr  of  the  Kng1]^]l  hexameter/  an  absurd  form  of  that 
metre  which  StaniburHt  and  others  adopted  (fco  l>eIo\v,  §  2  0«  l**it -\%'hich  did 
not  kmg  bold  its  ^^und.  Harvev  introduce*!  Spencer  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
perhaps  al«o  to  Leicester.  With  Spenser  he  publishetl  in  1580  Three  proper  and 
wittie  familiar  Letters,  on  an  earthquake  that  had  recently  occurred,  and  on  *  our 
English  reformed  Terrifying,*  by  which  was  chiefly  meant  the  hexameter. 
(Warton's  English  Foctrv,  iv.  20o  ;  Hasle wood's  Anctent  Critical  Estt^$,  Lond. 
1815.) 
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express  allusion  in  the  epilogue,  supplies  us  with  evidence  that 
he  was  a  diligent  reader  and  admirer  of  the  Vi8io7b  of  Piers 
Plowman  by  Langland.  These  three  were  his  English  models  : 
he  was  young  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  little  wonder 
if  their  poetical  diction,  which,  if  obsolete,  was  eminently 
striking  and  picturesque,  commended  itself  to  his  youthful 
taste  more  than  the  composite  English  current  in  his  own  day. 
His  words  are  as  follows  : — 

*  And  first  of  the  wordes  to  speake,  I  graunt  they  bee  some- 
thing hard,  and  of  most  men  unused,  yet  both  English,  and 
also  used  of  most  excellent  authours  and  most  famous  poets. 
In  whom,  whereas  this  our  poet  hath  bin  much  travailed  and 
thoroughly  read,  how  could  it  be  (as  that  worthy  oratour 
sayde),  but  that  walking  in  the  sunne,  although  for  other 
cause  he  walked,  yet  needes  he  mought  he  sunburnt ;  and 
having  the  sound  of  those  auncient  poets  still  ringing  in  his 
eares,  he  mought  needes  in  singing  hit  out  some  of  their  tunes  ? 
But  whether  he  useth  them  by  such  casualtie  and  custome,  or 
of  set  purpose  and  choise,  as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such  rus- 
ticall  rudenesse  of  shepheards,  either  for  that  their  rough  sound 
would  make  his  rimes  more  ragged  and  rusticall,  or  else  because 
such  old  obsolete  wordes  are  most  used  of  country  folke,  sure 
I  thinke,  and  thinke  I  thinke  not  amisse,  that  they  bring  great 
grace,  and,  as  one  would  say,  authoritie  to  the  verse.  ,  .  . 
But  if  any  will  rashly  blame  his  purpose  in  choise  of  old  and 
unwonted  wordes,  him  may  I  more  justly  blame  and  condemno, 
or  of  witlesse  headinesse  in  judging,  or  of  heedles  hardinesse  in 
condemning;  for,  not  marking  the  compasse  of  liis  bent,  he 
will  judge  of  the  length  of  his  cast :  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
one  especial  praise  of  many  which  are  due  to  this  poet,  that  he 
hath  laboured  to  restore,  as  to  their  rightfull  heritage,  such 
good  and  naturall  English  wordes  as  have  beene  long  time  out 
of  use,  and  almost  clean  disherited,  which  is  the  only  cause 
that  our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both  full 
enough  for  prose  and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long  time 
been  counted  most  bare  and  barren  of  both.  Which  default, 
when  as  some  endeavoured  to  salve  and  recure,  they  patched 
up  the  holes  with  pieces  and  rags  of  other  languages,  borrowing 
here  of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  everywhere  of  the 
Latin ;  not  weighing  how  ill  those  tongues  accorded  with 
themselves,  but  much  worse  with  ours ;  so  now  they  have 
made  our  English  tongue  agallimaufrey,'  or  hodge-podge  of  all 
other  speeches,' 

The  twelve  eclogues  of  the  Shepheard^a  Calender  (Spenser, 
1  From  the  French  Galimafree  \  but  the  origin  of  the  word  ia  unknown. 
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relying  on  an  erroneous  etymology,  spells  the  word  wglogues) 

are  imitations,  so  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  of  the  pastoral 

poetiy  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.     As  with  these  poets,  the 

p<mf.iTnftftj  loves,  and  disappointments  of  his  shepherds,  Cuddie, 

Colin,  Hobbinol,  and  Piers,  form  the  subject-matter  of  several 

eclogues.     In  others,  more  serious  themes  are  handled.     In  the 

fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth,  for  instance,  the  abuses  >)oth  of  the 

old  and  the  new  Church  are  discussed,  the  cliief  ground  of 

attack  being  the  laziness  and  covetousness  of  prelates  and 

dergy  ;  the  fourth  is  a  panegyrical  ode  on  Queen  Elizabeth*; 

in  the  tenth  is  set  forth  *  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  poet ; '  the 

eleventh  is  an  elegy  on  a  lady  who  is  named  Dido.  *     In  the 

tenth,   the  poet  anticipates,   as  Milton  afterwards  did,  the 

loftier  strain  to  which  he  felt  that  his  genius  would  ere  long 

impel  him. 

4.  In  1580,  Spenser  attained  the  object  of  his  desires,  l>eing 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  on  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland.     To  this  stay  in  Ireland 
ire  owe  Spenser's  only  prose  work,  his   View  of  the  Stute  of 
Irdand^  which,  though  presented  to  the  Queen  in  manuscript 
in  1596,  was  for  political  reasons  held  back  from  publication 
till  the  year  1633.     His  connection  with  great  men  was  now 
established,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  great  intellect  and 
lemarkable  powers  of  application  made  him  a  most  efHcient 
public  servant.     Nor  were  his  services  left  unrewarded.     He 
received,  in  1586,  a  grant  of  Kilcolman  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  together  with  some  three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
being  pert  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
From  liiis  time  to  his  death,  in  1599,  few  particulars  are 
known  about  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  resided  chiefly  in 
Ireland,  and  there  to  have  composed  his  greatest  work.  The 
Faerie  Qtteene,     His  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  The 
Faerie  Queene  is  dedicated,  is  thought  to  have  introduced  him 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  him,  in  1591,  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year.     In  1598  occurred  a  rising  of  the  Irish,  headed 
by  CyNeill,  the  famous  Earl  of  Tjrrone,  which,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  English  general,  Bagnal,  extended  to  Munster ;  for  a 
time  there  was  no  safety  for  English  settlers  outside  the  walls 
of  fortified  places.     Spenser  had  to  flee  from  his  castle,  which 
was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  insurgents ;  his  infant  child  is 
■aid  to  have  perished  in  the  flames.     In  the  greatest  trouble 
and  affliction,  he  crossed  over  to  England,  and  died  a  few 
months  afterwards  in  a  lodging-house  in  London,  being  only  in 
his  forty-sixtb  year. 

>  Extract  Book,  art.  54. 
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5.  Out  of  the  twelve  books  composing,  or  which  ought  to 
compose,  The  Fderie  Qveene^  we  have  but  six  in  an  entire  state, 
containing  the  *  Legends '  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  Sir 
Guyon,  Britomartis,  a  lady  knight,  Cambel  and  Triamond,  Sir 
Artegall,  and  Sir  Calidore.  In  the  characters  and  adventures 
of  these  heroic  personages,  the  virtues  of  holiness,  temperance, 
chastity,  friendship,  justice,  and  courtesy  are  severally  illus- 
trated and  portrayed.  Of  the  remaining  six  books,  we  pos- 
sess, in  two  cantos  on  Mutability,  a  fragment  of  the  Legend  on 
Constancy.  Whether  any  or  what  other  portions  of  them 
were  ever  written,  is  not  certainly  known. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  here  pre- 
scribed to  us,  to  do  justice  to  the  variety  and  splendour  of  this 
poem,  which,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  is  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  allegorical  form,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  favourite  style  of  the  mediaeval  poets,  is 
carefully  preserved  throughout ;  but  the  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  full  of  action  and  incident  as  an  old  romance,  and  the 
charm  of  the  free,  vagrant,  open-air  life  described,  make  one 
think  and  care  little  for  the  hidden  meaning.  *  There  is  some- 
thing,' said  Pope,  ^  in  Spenser,  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in 
one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read  The  Faerie 
Qiteene  when  I  was  about  twelve  with  a  vast  deal  of  delight, 
and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when  I  read  it  over  about  a 
year  or  two  ago.'  ^  An  account  in  some  detail  of  a  portion  of 
the  second  l)ook  will  be  found  at  a  later  page.^ 

Spenser  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  support  of  the 
religious  system  and  policy  adopted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers.  From  his  youth  upwards  he  was  an  aspirant  for 
public  employment, — at  lirst  witli  little  success,  if  the  well- 
known  complaint^  in  Mother  HuhhenVs  Tale  may  be  taken  to 
apply  to  his  own  case.  He  would  neither  have  succeeded  in 
entering  the  public  service,  nor,  having  entered  it,  could  he 
liave  retained  his  position,  had  he  not  shown  himself  zealously 
affected  to  the  new  state  of  thmgs.  Again,  as  a  holder  of  con- 
fiscated lands  in  Ireland,  he  personally  benefited  by  that  great 
public  crime,  which,  commenced  under  Elizabeth,  was  consum- 
mated under  William  of  Orange, — the  eviction  of  the  Irish 
people  from  nearly  tlie  whole  of  its  own  soil,  under  the  pretext 
of  imposing  upon  them  a  purer  faith.  It  need  not,  Uierefore, 
surprise  us  to  find  Spenser  typifying  by  *  Una,'  first,  Truth 
and  its  oneness,  secondly,  the  newly  established  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  by  *  Duessa,'  first.  Falsehood  and  it« 

>  Sp«nce*s  Anecdotes,       »  Sec  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.,  Narrative  Poetry, 

JCxtract  Book,  art  oi. 
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multiplicity,  secondly,  the  ancient  Church,  tliirdly,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  This  last  extension  of  the  allegory  occurs  in 
the  ninth  canto  of  Book  V.,  where  Duessa  is  supposed  to  be 
put  on  her  trial,  and  found  guilty  of  the  same  heinous  crimes 
that  were  imputed  to  Mary,  while  Mercilla  (Queen  Elizabeth), 
out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heaii:,  delays  to  give  effect  to  the 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  Spenser  seems  to  liave  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Puritans.  The  religious  discipline 
by  which  the  Red  Cross  Knight  is  purified  in  the  house  of 
Cselia  (Book  I.,  Canto  x.)  has  not  the  least  savour  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Geneva,  but  is  bon-owed  from  the  rules  of  ancient  piety. 
By  the  *  Blatant  Beast '  (Book  VI.),  Puritanism,  with  its 
destroying  hand  and  railing  bitter  tongue,  appears  to  be  in- 
tended. It  is  said  of  him  that  after  ransacking  the  monas- 
teries,— 

From  thcDce  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke, 

And  rob'd  the  chancell,  and  the  deskcs  dovvne  threw, 

And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spoke, 

And  the  images,  for  all  tlieir  goodly  hew, 

Did  cast  to  ground,  whilst  none  was  them  to  rew ; 

So  all  confounded  and  disordered  there. 

He  was  subdued  and  bound  by  Sir  Calidore,  or  Courtesy ;  but 
after  a  time  he  escaped,  and  is  now,  Spenser  intimates, 
pursuing  his  old  trade  of  detiuction  and  slander,  almost  un- 
rebuked.  This  is  a  clear  allusion  to  the  growth  of  Puritanism 
in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  to  the  increasing 
loudness  of  its  clamour  against  those  portions  of  the  established 
ritual  which  it  disliked. 

6.  Of  the  many  shorter  poems  left  by  Spenser,  none  are 
more  noteworthy  than  The  Ruines  of  Tivie  and  The  Teares  of 
the  Mitres.  The  first,  dedicated  to  Sidney's  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  is,  in  its  main  intention,  a  lament  over  her  noble 
brother's  untimely  death.  The  marvellous  poetic  energy,  the 
perfect  finish,  the  depth  of  thought,  the  grace,  tenderness, 
and  richness  of  this  poem  make  it  eminently  illustrative  of 
Spenser's  genius.'  The  Teares  of  the  Mtises,  published  in  1591, 
is  an  impassioned  protest  against  the  deprave<l  state  of  the 
public  taste,  which  at  this  time,  according  to  Spenser,  led 
society  in  general  to  despise  learning,  nobles  to  sacrifice  true 
fame  to  vanity  and  avarice,  and  authors  to  substitute  servility 
and  personality  for  wit.  Each  muse  bewails  in  turn  the 
miserable  condition  of  that  particular  branch  of  literary  art 
over  which  she  is  supposed  to  preside.     Melpomene,  the  Muse 

>  S^e  Crit.  Sect.  cli.  I,  MttctUaneouu  Poem; 
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of  Tragedy,  fniukly  owns  tliut  hi.r  ucLUpalioii  in  EiigluiRl  is  a 

sinecure : — 

But  I,  that  in  true  tragedies  am  skilled, 
The  flower  of  wit,  find  nought  to  busie  me, 
Therefore  I  moume,  and  pitifully  mone, 
Because  that  mourning  matter  I  have  none. 

This  might  well  be  said  when,  as  yet,  no  better  tragedy  had 
appeared  in  England  than  Sackville's  Gorboduc. 

The  complaint  of  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  is  different. 
The  comic  stage  had  flourished,  thanks  to  one  gifted  *  gentle 
spirit  j '  but  he  was  now  keeping  silence,  and  ribaldry  and 
folly  had  possession  of  the  stage.  Then  comes  the  following 
interesting  passage  : — 

All  these,  and  all  that  else  the  comic  stage 

With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced, 

By  which  man's  life,  in  his  likest  image, 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced ; 

And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame, 

Are  now  despised,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 

To  mock  hcrselfe,  and  truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade, 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late ; — 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Instead  thereof,  scoffing  scurrilitie 

And  scornful  folly  with  contempt  is  crept, 

Rolling  in  rymes  of  shameless  ribaudry, 
Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept, 

Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 

And  doth  the  leamed's  task  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  hbnnie  and  sweet  nectar  flowe, 

Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-bom  men, 
AVTiich  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  throwe, 

I)oth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell, 

Than  so  himselfc  to  mockerie  to  sell. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Todd  s  petty  objections,  I  firmly  believe  that 
here  we  have  Spenser's  tribute  to  the  mighty  genius  that  had 
already  given  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vero^ia^  Lovers  Labour^s  Lost^ 
The  Cowedy  of  ErrorSy  and  perhaps  one  or  two  historical  plays, 
to  the  English  stage. 

7.  In  Colin  Chufs  cme  Home  a^aine,  Spenser,  having  returned  to 
his  Irish  home,  describes  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  England  in  1591, 
the  condescension  of  the  Queen,  and  the  ways  of  the  Court ;— all  under 
the  mask  of  a  conversation  between  shepheids  and  shepherdesses.  The 
Ihitre  Ilymnct  in  honoiu:  of  earthly  and  heavenly  Iiove,  earthly  and 
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beftvenly  Beauty,  are  written  in  the  Chaucerian  hcptasticli ;  the  force 
and  hannony  of  the  verse  are  wonderful.  Mother  HnhhenVt  Tale,  a 
work  of  the  poet*8  youth,  ia  in  the  heroic  couplet ;  it  is  in  the  main  a 
satire,  first  exposing  with  a  lofty  scorn  the  hypocrisy  and  self-seeking 
of  the  new  clergy,  and  then  turning  off  to  paint  the  meanness,  cunning, 
and  hardheartedness  which  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court.  It  is 
in  this  connection  that  the  famous  passage  occurs,  thought  to  embody 
his  own  experience,  which  describes  the  miserable  life  of  a  suitor  for 
some  favour  at  Court.  Daphnaida  and  Astrophel  are  elegies,  the  last 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Tlio  lovely  nuptial  hymn,  Ejntha- 
lamioH,  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  liis  marriage ;  its  metre  and 
movement  are  Pindaric.  Muiojfotmos  is  an  elaborate  poem,  in  the  fan- 
tastic style,  on  the  fate  of  a  butterfly. 

The  reader  will  obser\'e  that  there  is  a  wide  interval,  in 
reJ^pect  of  the  polish  and  modem  air  of  the  diction,  between 
the  productions  of  1579  and  those  of  1590  and  1591.  One  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  perusal  of  such  a  play  as  Two 
GetUlemen  of  Verotui  had  le<l  Spenser  to  modify  considerably 
his  youthful  theory,  giving  the  preference  to  the  obsolete 
English  of  a  former  age. 

Bichard  Bamileld  has  been  lately  ascertained  (see  Ward's  English 
PiteUt  vol.  i.)  to  be  the  author  of  two  poems  in  the  Passiim^te  Pilgrim ^ 
which  have  been  often  given  to  Shakspere;  these  are,  the  sonnet  begin- 
ning *  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree,'  *  and  the  ode  *  As  it  fell  upon  a 
day.*    Barnfield  was  an  imitator  and  fervent  admirer  of  Spenser. 

8.  The  poems  of  Shakspere  all  fall  within  the  early  part  of 
his  life  ;  they  were  all  composed  before  1598.  Writing  in  that 
year,  Meres,  in  the  WiVs  Treasury ^  says, — *  As  the  soul  of  Eu- 
phorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty 
soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  honey-tongued  Shakespeare. 
Witness  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis ;  "  his  "  Lucrece  ; "  his  sugared 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends.'  These,  together  with  such 
portions  of  the  Passionate  Pilf/rim  and  the  ^^^oj:£rJ^AXljom^]m[kt. 
as  5javhavebgjBn  his  genuine  composition,  constitute  the  whole 
of  ShakspereVpoems,  as  distinguished  from  his  plays. 

The  sonnets,^  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  number,  were  first 
published  by  a  bookseller,  Thomas  Thorpe,  in  1609,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  a  Mr.  W.  H.,  *  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing 
fsonnets.'  Yet  there  are  some  among  them  that  are  evidently 
addressed  to  a  woman.  The  tone  of  self-humiliating  adula- 
tion which  seems  to  pervade  those  of  which  Mr.  W.  H.  was 
the  object,  has  always  l>een  a  mystery  and  a  trouble  to  the 
admirers  of  Shakspere,  who  have  been  driven  to  invent  various 
hypotheses  to  account  for  it.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  Pictorial  Shaksjyere,  and  >)riefly  handled 
by  Hallam  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Liferarj/  History, 
Extract  Booh,  nrt.  69.  »  i^iU  nrt.  67. 
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It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  born  in 
1573,  by  others  that  William  Herbert,  born  in  I08O,  who  became  Earl 
of  Pembroke  in  ICOl,  is  intended  by  *  W.  H.'  The  second  supposition 
seems  the  more  probable.  Whoever  was  meant,  the  mental  condition 
which  produced  these  sonnets  is  ex[)laincd,  as  we  think,  with  pfrcat 
force  and  probability  in  a  little  book  called  *An  Introduction  to  tho 
-^  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  by  Ilichard  Simpson  '  (London, 
i^  1868).  *  Shakespeare,'  says  Mr.  Simpson,  *  is  alway^TTpliilosopher,  but 
In  his  sonnets  he  is  a  philosopher  ot  lovo.'  He  imagines  W.  H.  to  liave 
been  *  either  the  Earl  of  Southampton  or  some  other  young  man  of  birth 
and  wealth,  wit  and  beauty-,  who  had  travelled  into  Italy,  and  had  come 
back,  brimming  over  with  academies  and  love-philosophy,  with  Petrarch 
and  Platonism,  upon  which  he  disputed  with  Shakespeare,  and  by  his 
discussions  "  begot "  the  sonnets.'  The  works  of  Pico  di  Mirandola, 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  other  Italian  Platonists,  abound  with  metaphy- 
sical discussions  on  love,  the  ground-thesis  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in 
Plato's  Symposium.  They  distinguish  the  vulgar  from  the  civil  love,  and 
both  from  the  chivalrous  love ;  last  and  highest  of  all  they  place  the 
celestial  or  ideal  love,  which,  excited  originally  by  the  pure  admiration 
of  the  beauty  of  some  beautiful  youth,  rather  than  of  any  woman,  rises 
-^  gradually  upwards  to  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  or  ideal  beauty. 
t^*^  Mr.  Simpson's  little  book  is  well  worth  a  careful  study. 

OTof  themiiior  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  earliest 
in  date  among  those  that  attained  to  real  distinction,  was 
Bobert  Soutiiwell,^  the  Jesuit,  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the 
Government  in  1595,  for  the  crime  of  havinff,  been  found  in 
England,  endeavouring  to^  supply  his  famijy  and  friends  with 
priestly  Qunistrations.  His  poems,~  uTi3er  the  title  of  *S'^ 
Peter^s  Complaint,  mth  otlter  PoemSy  appeared  in  the  same 
year  that  he  was  executed,  and  were  many  times  reprinted 
during  the  next  forty  years.  Southw^ell,  it  seems,  was  the 
founder  of  the  modern  English  style  of  religious  poetry ;  his 
influence  and  example  are  evident  in  the  work  of  Crashaw,  or 
of  Donne,  or  of  Herbert,  or  Waller,  or  any  of  those  whose 
devout  lyrics  were  admired  in  later  times.  Chaucer  had,  it  is 
true,  shown  in  the  prologue  to  the  Prioress's  Tale,  and  in  the 
poem  called  his  ABC  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  how 
much  the  English  tongue  was  capable  of  in  this  direction. 
But  the  language  was  now  greatly  altered,  and  Chaucer,  though 
admired,  was  looked  upon  as  no  subject  for  direct  imitation. 
The  poets  of  the  time  were  much  more  solicitous  to  write  like 
Ovid  than  like  Isaiah.  We  may  Gulmit  the  truth,  excluding 
only  Spenser  from  its  application,  of  Southwells  general 
censure,  that — 

*  In  lieu  of  solemn  and  devout  matters,  to  which  in  duty 
they  owe  their  abilities,  they  now  busy  themselves  in  express- 
ing such  passions  as  serve  only  for  testimonies  to  what  un- 

»  See  his  Poetical  JForh,  edited  bv  the  late  Mr.  Tumbull,  I80G,  and  Extract 
Bookj  art.  65. 
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worthy  affections  they  have  wedded  their  wills.  And  because 
the  best  course  to  let  them  see  the  en-or  of  their  works  is  to 
weave  a  new  web  in  their  own  loom,  I  have  laid  a  few  coarse 
threads  together,  to  invite  some  skilf  uller  wits  to  go  forward  in 
the  same,  or  to  begin  some  finer  piece,  wherein  it  may  be  seen 
how  well  verse  and  virtue  suit  together.* 

The  precision  of  Southwell's  language,  and  its  exact  adaptation  to 
the  original  and  beautiful  conceptions  of  his  verse,  are  manifest  on  a 
caiefal  reading  of  St.  Peter's  Complaint,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
nmoTse  of  the  apostle  after  his  three  denials  of  Christ.  The  follow- 
ing stanza  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  manner : — 

Titles  I  make  untruths :  am  I  a  rock, 

That  with  so  soft  a  gale  was  overthrown  ? 

Am  I  tit  pastor  for  the  faithful  flock. 

To  guide  their  souLs,  that  murdcr'd  thus  mine  own  t 

A  rock  of  ruin,  not  a  rest  to  stay ; 

A  pastor, — not  to  feed,  but  to  betray. 

A  little  poem  called  *  IjOvc's  Servile  Lot '  is  striking  from  its  clear,  cald 
Materity.    Of  ordinary  human  love,  or  passion,  he  says  — 

The  will  she  robbeth  from  the  wit, 

The  sense  froui  reason's  loro ; 
She  is  delightful  in  tbe  rind, 

Corruptc.l  in  the  core; 

wd  oondades  with  the  advice— 


\ 


Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Leave  off  your  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  minds — 

Love's  service  is  in  vain. 

10.  Southwell  was  attacked  by  Hall,  then  an  eager  rising 
J(Huig  man  at  Cambridge,  in  the  first  book  of  his  satires,  called 
^^irgtdemuB  {i,e,  *  harvests  of  rods '),  published  in  1597.*  Hall's 
iMrtioii  seems  to  have  been  that  verse  was  too  trivial  and  too 
vorldly  a  garb  wherein  to  clothe  religious  thought.  But  Mar- 
*ton  (see  infra,  §  18)  smote  the  smiter,  who  had  railed 

'Gainst  Peter's  teares  and  Marie's  moving  moane, 

*nd  argued  the  matter  out  rather  forcibly  : — 

Shall  painims  honor  their  vile  falscd  gods 
With  sprightly  wits,  and  shall  not  we  by  odds 
Far  far  more  strive  with  wit's  best  quintessence 
To  adore  that  sacred  ever-living  Essence  ? 
Hath  not  strong  reason  moved  the  legist's  mind, 
To  say  that  fairest  of  all  nature's  kind 
The  prince  by  his  prerogative  may  claim  ? 
Why  may  not  then  our  soules,  without  thy  blame, 


1  Extract  Book,  art.  70. 
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(Which  is  the  best  thing  that  our  God  did  frame), 
Devote  the  best  part  to  His  sacred  name, 
And  with  due  reverence  and  devotion 
Honor  His  name  with  our  invention  ? ' 

Henry  Constable,  a  poet  of  *  slight  but  graceful  genius*  (A.  Lang  i 
Ward's  English  PoeU^  i.)»  wrote  many  sonnets  in  early  life  in  praise  < 
his  mistress  Diana.  He  was  imprisoned  for  several  years  on  the  scoi 
of  being  a  Catholic  ;  perhaps  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  dire 
tion  of  his  later  sonnets  to  the  honour  of  the  saints,  and  chiefly  of  S 
Mary  Magdalen. 

11.  William  Warner,  hy  profession  an  attorney,  is  said  *  t 
have  first  published  his  Albion* s  Eiu/land  in  1586.  This  ur 
wieldy  poem  (which  some  reaxl  and  print  in  long  fourteen^ 
and  others  in  short  eights  and  sixes — it  makes  not  tlie  smaller 
difference)  is  in  the  style  of  the  old  riming  chronicles  ;  begir 
ning  at  the  Flood,  it  traces,  through  twelve  books,  the  liistor 
of  Britain,  loyally  and  properly  terminating  with  the  reign  ( 
Elizabeth.     The  poem  opens  thus  : — 

I  tell  of  things  done  long  ago, 

Of  many  things  in  few ; 
And  chiefly  of  this  clyme  of  ours 

The  accidents  pursue. 
Thou  high  director  of  the  same 

Assist  mine  artlesse  pen, 
To  write  the  gests  of  Britons  stout, 

And  actes  of  English  men. 

12.  Never  was  a  circle  of  more  richly  gifted  spirits  con 
gregated  in  one  city  than  the  company  of  poets  and  play 
Wrights  gathered  round  the  Coui-t  in  London  between  1590  am 
1610.  From  Kent  came  Samuel  Chapman,  the  translator  o 
Homer;  from  Somersetshire  the  gentle  and  high-thoughts 
Daniel ;  Wanvick shire  sent  Michael  Drayton,  author  of  th 
FolyoJbion^  and  William  Shaksperc ;  Ilaleitfh-:2W^o  shone  i] 
^fiiyy  as^^verytlviijg  else  he  attenipted — came^&om  JJevon 
shire;  tbndon  itself  was  tlie" IJirtliplace  of  Donne,  Spensei 
and  Jonson.  All  these  great  men,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
were  familiarly  acquainted  and  in  constant  intercourse  witi 
one  another ;  but  unhappily  the  age  produced  no  Boswell 
and  their  table-talk,  brilliant  as  it  must  have  been,  was  los 
to  posterity.  One  dim  glimpse  of  one  of  its  phases  has  beei 
preserved  in  the  well-known  passage  by  Thomas  Fuller  in  th< 
Worthies  of  England : — 

'  Many  were  the  wit  combats  between  him  and  Ben  Jonson 
Which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  ai 
Fnglish  man-of-war.     Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  wa; 

»  Marston's  Works  (cd.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  1856).    Satyrt  IV. 
*  See  Warton,  vol.  iv.  p.  303  n. 
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built  fo-r  higher  in  learning  ;  solid,  but  glow  iu  his  performances. 
8hakespeai^,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  m  bulk,  but 
lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and 
take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention.  He  died  a.d.  1616,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  the  town  of  his  nativity.' 

13.  The  great  intellectual  activity  whicli  per\'aded  the  Eng- 
lish nation  during  this  period,  tlie  sanguine  aspiring  temper 
which  prevailed,  the  enthusiastic  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
panding and  glorious  future  whicli  ftlled  the  hearts  of  most 
men,  are  certified  to  us  in  the  works  of  a  crowd  of  writers  of 
the  second  rank  of  whom,  though  scarcely  one  did  not  attempt 
many  tilings  for  which  ho  was  ill  qualified,  almost  all  have 
left  us  something  that  is  worth  remem])ering.     Among  these 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Samuel  Daniel.     Ho  had  an 
ambition  to  write  a  great  epic,  but  in  this  he  signally  failed. 
His  Wars  of  the  Roses,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  written  in  the 
eight-line  stanza — the  ottavd  rima  of  Italy — is  a  lieavy,  life- 
less production,  in  which  there  are  innumerable  descriptions 
of  men's  motives  and  plans,  but  not  one  description  of  a  battle. 
He  had  no  eye  for  a  stirring  picturesque  scene,  no  ai-t  to  make 
hx&  cliaracters  distinct  and  natural ;  the  poem,  therefoiv,  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  sober  and  judicious  chronicle  done  into 
verse,  in  which  the  Hotspurs,  Mortimers,  and  Wai-wieks  are 
all  very  much  of  a  piece.     His  eyes  seem  at  hist  to  have  been 
opened  to  the  fact  that  he  was  only  wasting  his  time,  iov  the 
poem  breaks  off  suddenly  just  before  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury.    But  the  meditative  temper  of  Daniel  stood  him  in  gootl 
stead  in  otlier  attempts.     His  EjnstU  to  the  Lady  MargaroA, 
Countess  of  Cnmherlandy  is  marked  by  an  elevated  idealism. 
But  his  best  work  is  certainly  the  Jfusophilus.^    This  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  man  of  the  world,  disposed  to 
ridicule  and  contemn  the  pursuits  of  men  of  letters,  and  the 
poet  himself.     The  progressive  and  hopeful  diameter  of  the 
age  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fine  passages  in  which  the  poet 
foretells  an  approaching  vast  expansion  of  the  field  of  science, 
and  dreams  of  great  and  unimagined  drstinies  (since  then  how 
fully  realised  !)  resen-ed  for  the  English  tongue. 

14.  Micbael  Drayton  also  was  no  mean  poet ;  indeed  Mr. 
Hallom  considered  that  lie  had  greater  reach  of  mind  than 
Daniel.  And  this,  nakedly  stated,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  Dray- 
ton had  more  variety,  more  energy,  more  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, aiid  far  more  liveluiess  tlian  Daniel.  His  Baron's  Wars^ 
are  not  tame  or  prosaic ;  they  ai*e  full  of  aotion  and  strife ; 

1  Extract  Bookf  art.  CI.  .     •  »  iWc/.  tirt.  05. 
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swords  flash  and  helmets  rattle  on  every  page.  But  unfortu- 
nately, Mortimer,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  tlie  guilty  favourite  of 
Edward  II. 's  queen,  is  a  personage  in  whom  we  vainly  endea- 
vour to  get  up  an  interest.  There  is  much  prolixity  of  descrip- 
tion in  ^is  poem,  due,  it  would  seem,  to  imitation  of  Spenser, 
whose  influence  on  Drayton's  mind  and  style  is  conspicuous.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  prolix  in  a  work  of  pure  imagination,  when 
the  poet  detains  us  thereby  in  that  magic  world  of  unearthly 
beauty  in  which  his  own  spirit  habitually  dwells,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  be  prolix  in  a  poem  founded  upon  and  closely 
following  historical  fact.  When  both  the  close  and  the  chief 
turning-points  of  the  story  are  known  to  the  reader  beforehand, 
the  introduction  of  fanciful  episodes  and  digressions,  unless  ad- 
mirably managed,  is  apt  to  strike  him  as  laborious  trifling.  If 
Drayton  had  known,  like  Tasso,  how  to  associate  Clorindas  and 
Erminias  with  his  historical  personages,  he  might  have  been 
as  discursive  as  he  pleased.  But  this  was  '  a  grace  beyond  the 
reach '  of  his  art ;  and  the  Baron^a  Wars  remain,  therefore, 
incurably  uninteresting.  EnglaruTs  Heroical  Epistles,  published 
in  1598,  have  a  much  stronger  claim  to  distinction.  This  work, 
which  is  in  the  heroic  couplet,  consists  of  twelve  pairs  of  epistles, 
after  the  manner  of  Ovid,  supposed  to  be  exchanged  between  so 
many  pairs  of  royal  or  noble  lovers  :  among  these  are  Henry  II. 
and  Fair  Rosamond,  Owen  Tudor  and  Queen  Catherine,  Sur- 
rey and  Geraldine,  Guildfonl  Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  style  is  flowing,  fiery,  and  energetic,  and  withal  extremely 
modem ;  it  seems  to  anticipate  the  *  full  resounding  line '  of 
Dryden,  and  to  rebuke  the  presumption  of  the  poets  of  the 
Stuart  age,  who  chose  to  say  that  English  had  never  been  pro- 
perly and  purely  written  till  Waller  and  Denham  arose.  The 
Mooncalf  is  a  strange  satire — and  one  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  weak,  uncouth  attempts  of  Hall,  Donne,  and  Marston — 
on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  lime.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  Drayton's  poems  is  the  Nyviphidia,  This  is  in  a 
common  romance  metre  (the  same  which  Chaucer  used  for  his 
Sir  Thopas),  and  has  for  its  subject  the  amours  of  the  Court 
of  fairy  land.  It  is  a  work  of  the  liveliest  fancy,  but  not  of 
imagination.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Don  Quixote  referred 
to  in  a  poem  published  so  soon  after  Cervantes'  death  : — 

Men  talk  of  the  adventures  strange 
Of  Don  Qulchot  and  of  their  change. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrot€  a  spirited  ballad  on  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  (1627),  in  dactylic  stanzas.  The  most 
celebrated  of  our  author's  works  still  remains  to  be  noticed — 
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the  Polj/olbion,^  (1613-1622).  This  is  a  poem  of  enonnous 
length,  written  in  the  Alexandrine  or  twelve-syllable  riming 
couplet,  and  aiming  at  a  complete  topographical  and  antiqua- 
rian delineation  of  England.  The  literary  merits  of  this 
Cyclopean  performance  are  undeniable.  Mr.  Hallam  thinks 
that  '  there  is  prol>ably  no  poem  of  this  kind  in  any  other 
language  comparable  together  in  extent  and  excellence  to 
the  Polyolbion  ;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  without 
admiration  for  its  learned  and  highly  gifted  author.'  But 
the  historian  of  literature  goes  on  to  say  that  *  perhaps  no 
y.ngligh  poem,  known  so  well  by  name,  is  so  little  known  be- 
yond its  name;'  and,  on  the  whole,  the  verdict  of  criticism 
pronounces  it  to  be  a  huge  mistake  ;  to  be  a  composition  pos- 
sessing neither  the  unity  of  a  work  of  art,  nor  the  utility  of  a 
topographical  dictionary. 

15.  Of  Drayton's  personal  history  we  know  almost  nothing ; 
but  when  we  come  to  speak  of  John  Donne,  the  image  of  a 
strange  wayward  life,  actuated  evermore  by  a  morbid  restless- 
ness of  the  intellect,  rises  to  our  thoughts.  Tin's  man,  whose 
youthful  Epithalamia  are  tainted  l>y  a  gross  sensuality,  ended 
his  career  as  the  grave  and  learned  Dean  of  8t.  Paul's  whose 
sermons  furnish  the  text  for  pages  of  admiring  commentary  to 
S.  T.  Coleridge.^  One  fancies  him  a  man  with  a  higli  forehead, 
but  false  wavering  eye,  whose  subtlety,  one  knows,  will  make 
any  cause  that  he  takes  up  seem  for  the  moment  unimpeach- 
able, but  of  whose  moral  genuineness  in  the  different  phases  he 
assumes, — of  whose  sincere  love  of  truth  as  truth, — one  has 
incurable  doubts.  As  a  writer,  the  great  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  own  day  has  long  since  given  way  before  the  re- 
pulsive harshness  and  involved  obscurity  of  his  style.  The  pain- 
r'ful  puns,  the  far-fetched  similes,  the  extravagant  metaphors, 
/  which  in  Shakspere  occur  but  as  occasional  blemishes,  form  the 
substance  of  the  poetry  of  Donne  ;  if  th(;y  were  taken  out,  veiy 
*  little  would  be  left.  He  is  the  earliest  poet  of  the  fantastic  or 
metaphysical  school,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the 
next  chapter.  The  terra  *  metaphysical,'  first  applied  to  the 
school  by  Johnson,  though  not  inappropriate,  is  hardly  distinc- 
tive enough.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  because  the  philosophising 
spirit  per\'ades  their  works,  and  it  is  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lect, rather  than  that  of  the  emotions,  by  which  they  arc  cha- 
racterised. The  mind,  the  natui*e  of  man,  any  faculty  or  virtue 
appertaining  to  the  mind,  and  even  any  external  phenomenon, 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  being  analysed,  without 
subtle  hair-splitting  divisions  and  distinctions  being  drawn 
*  Extract  Book,  art.  65,  «  In  the  Literary  Hemahit,  vol.  iii. 
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but,  which  the  poet  of  feeling  could  never  stop  to  elaborate. 
But  this  is  equally  true  of  a  gi'eat  deal  that  Shakspere  (espe- 
ciaUy  in  his  lateryears),  and  even  that  Milton  has  written, 
whom  yet  ncTohe  ever  thought  of  including  among  the  meta- 
physical poets.  It  is  the  tendency  to  conceits, — that  is,  to  an 
abuse  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  by  tracing  resemblances  that 
are  fantastic,  or  uncalled  for,  or  unseemly — which  really  dis- 
tinguishes this  school  from  other  schools.  This  point  will  l>c 
further  illustrated  in  coimcction  with  the  poetry  of  Cowley. 

Donne's  poems  are  generally  short ;  they  consist  of  elegies, 
funeral  elegies,  satires,  letters,  divine  poems,  and  miscellaneous 
songs.'  Besides  these,  he  wrote  Metenips^ijchosh^  or  the  Progress 
of  the  Soulf  a  poem  published  in  1601;  *  of  which,'  Jonson 
told  Drummond,  in  1618,  *  he  now,  since  he  was  made  Doctor, 
repenteth  highlie,  and  seeketh  to  destroy  all  his  poems.'  In  a 
man  of  so  much  mind,  it  cannot  be  but  that  fine  lines  and 
stanzas  occasionally  relievo  the  mass  of  barbarous  quaintness. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  st^inza  from  the  Letter  to  8ir 
H.  Wotton  :— 

Believe  me,  Sir,  in  my  youth's  giddiest  days, 
When  to  be  like  the  court  was  a  player's  praise. 
Plays  were  not  so  like  courts,  as  courts  like  pla3s ; 

or  this,  from  the  letter  to  R.  Woodward  : — 

"We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves,  yet  may, 

If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  up-lay 

Much,  much  good  treasure  'gainst  the  great  rent  day. 

16.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  serious  reflecting 
mood  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  temper  in  the  educated 
part  of  the  nation  :  our  writers  loved  to  dive  or  soar  into 
abstruse  and  sublime  speculations.  Among  the  noblest  memo- 
rials of  this  philosophic  bent,  is  the  ^^osce  Teipsum  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, — a  poem  on  the  soul 
of  man,  which  it  aims  to  prove  immaterial  and  immortal.  It 
is  in  the  heroic  quati'am  or  four-lined  stanza,  with  alternate 
rimes,  a  metre  afterwards  employed  by  Davenant,  Diyden,  and 
Gniy.  The  philosophy  is  Cliristian  and  Platonic,  as  opposed  to 
the  systems  of  the  materialist  and  Epicurean.  The  versification 
is  clear,  sonorous,  and  full  of  dignity.  Thei-e  is  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  introduction  which  curiously  resembles  the 
celebrated  meditation  m  Pascal's  Petisees  upon  the  greatness 
and  littleness  which  are  conjoined  in  man  : — 

I  know  my  body's  of  so  frail  a  kind 
As  force  without,  fevers  within,  can  kill ; 
I  know  the  heavenly  nature  of  my  mind, 
But  'tis  corrupted  both  in  wit  and  will : 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  68. 
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I  know  my  sowl  hath  power  to  know  all  things, 
Tet  is  she  blind  and  ignorant  in  all ; 
I  know  l*m  one  of  Nature's  little  kings, 
Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall : 

I  know  my  life's  a  pain,  and  but  a  span : 
I  know  my  sense  Ls  mock*d  in  every  thiug; 
And,  to  conclude,  I  know  myself  a  man, 
Which  is  a  proud,  and  yet  a  wretched  thing. 

The  'best  odes  and  madrigals*  of  Thomas  Lodge, 
i  between  1580  and  1600,  are  held  by  Mr.  Gosse  (Ward's 
k  Poets  J  vol.  i.)  to  *  rank  with  the  finest  work  of  that 
;e.'  This  seems  to  be  exaggerated  praise  ;  certainly  in 
jnples  of  Lodge's  poetry  which  Mr.  Gosse  himself  has 
id  there  is  nothing  remotely  comparable  to  the  lovely 
ode  inCymbeline  (Grit.  Sec.  I.  64),  or  even  to  the  finest 
js  of  the  ShephearcTs  Calendar.  His  romances,  Rosalynde 

A  Margarite  of  America  (1596),  and  others,  are  said  by 
sse  to  show  the  influence  of  Sannazzaro  and  Tasso ;  they 
the  line  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  but  of  inferior  power. 
»rge  Chapman  and  John  Marston  belonged  to  the  same 
f  set,  about  which  unliappily  we  know  so  little,  that  in- 

Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonsou.  As  a  second-rate  drama- 
lapman  will  receive  some  notice  further  on ;  here  a  few 
must  be  said  about  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  "whicli 
sd  about  1601.^  It  is  written  in  the  same  metre  as 
r's  Albioti^s  Eiiyland,  but  always  printed  in  long  four- 
liable  riming  lines.  Gonsidered  as  exliibiting  imagina- 
wer  and  rapidity  of  movement,  this  version  does  not  ill 
nt  the  original ;  the  Elizabethan  poets  well  understood 

make  words  the  musical  symbols  of  ideas,  and  were  not 
X)  dawdle  or  falter  on  their  way.  But  the  simplicity 
piity  of  the  original, — in  other  words,  the  points  which 
ate  the  unapproached  elevation  of  Homer  in  poetry  and 
hese  were  characteristics  which  it  was  beyond  the  reach 
>man  to  reproduce.^  Still,  considering  the  time  at  which 
ared,  and  that  this  was  the  first  complete  metrical  ver- 

the  Iliad  in  any  modern  language,  it  was  truly  a  sur- 

and  a  gallant  venture,  and  well  typifies  the  intensity  of 
ith  which  the  English  intellect,  at  this  strange  period, 
•rking  in  every  direction. 

ipman  afterwards  published  a  version  of  the  Odyssey 
in  the  heroic  couplet.     The   translation  is  bold   and 

the  construction  and  sense  continually  running  over 

trad  Book,  art  G4. 

the  Lectures  of  my  brother,  the  late  Professor  of  Poetry,  On  Trant- 

mur. 
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from  one  couplet  to  the  next.    The  writer  had  a  wit  of  consider- 
able vigour,  but  of  coarse  texture. 

18.  Marston  is  the  author  of  five  separate  satires  (1598), 
besides  three  books  of  satires,  collectively  named  The  Scmirge 
of  Villanie  (1599).  The  separate  satires  are  not  without  merit, 
as  the  passage  given  above  (p.  193),  which  was  taken  from  the 
fourth  of  them,  might  prove.  The  second  contains  an  attack 
on  the  Puritans,  who  first  appeared  a  few  years  before  this 
time  as  a  separate  party.  A  Puritan  citizen,  who  said  grace 
for  half  an  hour,  but  was  a  griping  usurer,  is  thus  satirised  : — 

No  Jew,  no  Turke,  would  use  a  Christian 
So  inhumanely  as  this  Puritan. 

*  *  4>  4>  »  ♦ 

Take  heed,  0  worlde  1  take  heed  advisedly, 
Of  these  same  damnM  anthropophagi. 
I  had  rather  be  within  an  harpie*s  clawes 
Than  trust  myself  in  their  devouring  jawes, 
Who  all  confusion  to  the  world  would  bring 
Under  the  forme  of  their  new  discipline. 

The  Scourge  of  Villanie  is  much  inferior  to  the  separate  satires. 
The  author  gloats  over  the  immoralities  which  he  pretends  to 
scourge  in  a  manner  which  forces  one  to  think  of  *  Satan  re- 
proving sin.'  All  is  invective ;  those  delightful  changes  of 
/  hand,  with  which  Horace  wanders  back  to  the  scenes  of  his 
I  boyhood,  or  gives  us  his  opinion  of  Lucilius,  or  sketches  the 
poetical  character,  or  playfully  caricatures  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
are  not  for  the  imitation  of  such  blundering  matter-of-fact 
satirists  as  Hall,  or  Donne,  or  Marston  ;  with  them  satire  is 
satire  :  they  begin  to  call  names  in  the  first  line,  and,  with  the 
tenacity  of  their  country's  bull-dogs,  continue  to  worry  their 
game  down  to  the  very  end. 

19.  (}eorge  Oascoigne,  a  Cambridge  man,  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  satire  called  Th^  Steele  GlaSy  published  in  1576, 
and  dedicated  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton.-^  In  the  dedication  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  one  who  had  '  misgoverned  his  youth,' 
but  had  resolved  to  take  to  industry  in  his  riper  age.  The 
first  part  of  the  poem,  which  is  in  blank  verse,  is  in  the  style 
of  an  old  morality.  Satyra,  the  sister  of  Poesy,  sees  the  latter 
married  to  Vain  Delight ;  she  cries  out  against  him,  and  he 
cuts  out  her  tongue  with  the  'Raysor  of  Restraynte.'  Yet 
she  can  still  with  the  stump  of  her  tongue  make  some  imperfect 
sound ;  and  she  will  now  inveigh  against  the  age,  because  in 
its  pride  it  refuses  to  see  itself  truly  in  the  mirrors  which  are 
its  delight ;  she  will  hold  up  before  its  eyes  the  steel  glass  of 

1  Extract  Book.  art.  48. 
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LaciliaSy  not  the  crystal  glass ;  for  this  last  he  bequeathed  to 
those  who  like  to  seem  rather  than  to  be  ;  but  the  steel  glass 
to  those  who  wish  to  see  themselves  just  as  they  are,  whether 
fonl  or  £air.  A  general  invective  against  society,  and  its  dif- 
ferent classes  and  orders,  succeeds ;  parts  of  which  are  spirited 
and  forcible,  but,  for  want  of  defined  and  personal  interest,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  vague.  At  last  Satire  sees  in  the  glass  a 
number  of  praying  priests,  to  whom  she  addresses  various 
counsels  and  requests,  admonishing  them  finally  not  to  cease 
praying  till  the  time  comes  when  the  swarming  abuses  of  the 
land  shall  cease  : — 

When  Lais  lives  not  like  a  laclie*8  pearc  [i)cer], 
Nor  useth  art  in  dying  of  her  hearc. 

20.  The  sonnets,  songs,  and  canzonets  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
are  imitated  from  Italian  and  Spanish  models,  but  they  are 
freighted  by  his  powerful  mind  with  a  burden  of  thought  and 
passion  almost  too  great  for  such  slight  structures  to  bear  : 
*gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba  sutilis.'  AstropJtel  and  Stella 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  eight  love  sonnets,  with  songs  inter- 
spersed. Astrophel  is  Sidney ;  by  Stella  Iiady  Rich  was 
meant.  As  Penelope  Devereux  she  had  shone  as  a  leading 
beauty  in  Elizabeth's  corrupt  court;  Sidney  loved  her,  but 
spoke  too  late  ;  and  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love.  Lord  Rich.  Sidney's  passion  mastered  him,  and 
for  two  years  he  gave  way  to  a  guilty  love  :  it  is  the  one 
stain  on  his  lofty  character.  He  afterwards  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Walsingham,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Three  years 
after  his  marriage,  in  1586,  he  fell  at  Zutphen. 

Sidney's  sonnets  are  not  inartificial  like  Shakspere's,  but 
framed  upon  the  right  Petrarcan  Tnodel.  In  Aatrop/iel  and 
SuUa  let  the  reader  note  particularly  the  fourth  : — 

Virtue,  alas  I  now  let  me  take  some  rest ; 

and  the  eighty-fourth  : — 

High-way,  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be. 

Among  his  *  Sonnets  and  Translations '  occui^s  a  beautiful  poem 
to  which  neither  name  is  applicable  ;  it  seems  to  have  l)een 
•written  soon  after  Penelope's  marriage.  The  Shaksperian  cast 
of  the  thought  and  imagery  is  remarkable  : — 

Bing  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shews  be  spread. 

For  Love  is  de«id : 
All  Love  is  dead,  infected 

With  plague  of  deep  disdain  : 
Worth,  as  nought  worth,  rejected, 

And  Faith  fair  scorn  doth  g^m. 
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Trom  jso  uiiLrrateful  faiK'\" ; 
From  such  a  female  frenzy  ; 
From  them  that  use  men  thus, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
♦  *«*#* 

Let  dirgo  be  sung,  and  Trentals  rightly  read. 

For  Love  is  dead  ; 
Sir  Wrong  his  tomb  onlaineth 

My  mistress'  marble  heart ; 
Which  epitaph  containeth, 

JIcT  eyes  iverc  once  Jiis  durt. 
From  so  ungrateful,  &:c. 

Alas  I  I  lye  :  Rage  hath  this  error  bred  ; 

Love  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth 
In  her  unmatched  mind  : 

Where  -she  his  counsel  keepeth 
Till  due  deserts  she  find. 

Therefore  from  so  vile  fancy. 
To  call  such  wit  a  frenzy. 
Who  Love  can  temper  thus, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Sir  Edward  Dyer,  of  Sharpham  Park,  Somersetshire,  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Sidney,  w*rote  a  few  poems,  the 
force  and  pathos  of  which  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  con- 
temporaries. The  chief  of  these  are,  the  fine  poem  of  reflexion, 
*  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,'  printed  in  many  collections*;  a 
poem  in  forty  short  stanzas,  breathing  the  deepest  melancholy, 
abnost  despair,  entitled  *  A  Fancy ' ;  and  the  lovely  ode  *  To 
Cynthia,'  beginning  *  Amidst  the  fayrest  mountayne  topps.' 
(MiseelL  of  tlie  FulUr  Worthies  Library ,  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
1872.) 

21.  Thomas  Tusser,  a  native  of  Essex,  after  tiying  various 
callings,  turned  hLs  hand  to  farming,  and  while  struggling 
with  a  Suffolk  fann,  which  proved  more  than  a  match  for  him, 
published  (about  1558)  Five  Ihindreth  Pointes  of  good  llus- 
bandrie,  as  well  for  the  Champion  or  open  CowUHe^  as  also  for 
the  Woodland  or  SeveralL^  The  versification  is  mean  and  rough ; 
it  is  rather  favourably  represented  by  the  following  sample : — - 

The  sun  in  the  southe,  or  else  southlie  and  west, 
Is  joie  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerlie  east, 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  f rale  in  a  feast. 

Stillingfleet  (quoted  in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry)  says  of 
Tusser:  *He  throws  his  precepts  into  a  calendar,  and  gives 
many  good  rules  in  general,  both  in  relation  to  agriculture 
and  economy ;  and  had  he  not  written  in  miserable  hobbling 
>  Extract  Book,  art.  218.  »  Ibid,  art  45, 
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and  obscure  verse,  might  have  rendered  more  .ser\ice  to  liis 
oountrvmen/ 

22.  Christopher  Maiiowe,  wlio  for  his  rare  gift  of  expres- 
sion might  fitly  be  called  the  Keats  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Canterbury  in  1564.  Like  Keats  he  wa«  of  humble 
birth, — the  son  of  a  shoemaker ;  like  him  he  was  cut  off  by  an 
untimely  death.  Of  his  plays  we  shall  hereafter  speak  ;  among 
his  few  poems  and  translations,  the  fragment  of  Hero  and 
Leand^r  is  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  grace  and  melody  of 
the  verse.  As  completed  by  Chapman,  the  poem  has  six 
bookft,  called  *Se*tiads;'  of  these  only  the  first  two,  and 
small  portions  of  the  others,  are  by  Marlowe.  Though  founded 
on  a  Greek  poem  of  the  pseudo-Musa^us  (a  grammarian,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  centuiy  after  Chnst), 
Hero  aiid  Leandfir  has  more  of  the  character  of  an  original 
work  than  of  a  translation.  We  will  quote  the  beautiful 
passage,  a  line  from  which  is  put  in  the  moutli  of  Pheljc  by 
Shakspere  in  An  You  Like  It  (act  iii.  so.  5) : — 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  over-ruled  by  fate. 
When  two  are  stript,  long  ere  the  course  bc^in, 
We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other  win  ; 
And  one  especially  do  we  affect 
Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respect : 
The  reason  no  man  knows ;  let  it  suflicc, 
"What  we  behold  is  censured  by  our  eyes. 
Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  sliglit : 
V-    Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?  /  ^  **  * 

Marlowe,  after  being  known  as  one  of  the  bnghtest  wits  at 
Cambridge,  launched  into  the  stage-life  of  London.  According 
to  the  common  story,  he  was  killed  in  a  tavern  brawl  at 
Deptford  in  1593.  Puritan  writers  held  up  his  death  as  a 
divine  judgment,  sent  to  punish  the  laxity  of  his  opinions. 

23.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  the  gay  courtier,  the  gallant  soldier, 
the  discoverer  of  Virginia,  the  father  of  English  colonisation, 
the  wily  diplomatist,  the  learned  historian,  the  channing  poet, 
— as  he  .did_everythij!ig.el^,jyell  by  the  force  of  that  blight 
and  incomparable  genius  of  his,  so  he  is  the  author  of  a  few 
licantiful  and  thoughtful  poems.  ^  I  am  persuaded  that  ho 
wrote  TJie  Lie,  for  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  anyone  then  living, 
except  Shakspere,  was  so  capable  of  having  written  it.^ 

»  Printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  viii.  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Raleigh's  Works. 

»  (See  Extract  Book,  art.  59).  The  evidence  is  not  conduirivo  either  way  ; 
it  certainly  was  not  written  *  the  night  before  his  execution,'  according  to  the 
oommon  story,  because  it  had  appeared  in  Davison's  Poetical  Rhaptodjf  in 
1602 ;  bnt  Raleigh's  name  was  given  by  the  printer  as  one  of  the  oontribntors 
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Fnlk  Oreville,  son  of  Sir  Fulk  Greville  of  Beauchamp 
Court,  Alcester,  in  Warwicksliire,  created  Lord  Brooke  in 
1620,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  Sidney,  was  employed  and 
rewarded  both  by  Elizabeth  and  by  James  I.  He  had  a 
powerful  intellect,  but  one  which  feeling  and  fancy  did  not 
duly  counterpoise.  The  heroines  of  his  tragedies  moralise  and 
argue  interminably,  and  when  asked  a  plain  question  of  fact^ 
usually  reply  with  a  philosophical  disquisition.  Speaking  of 
his  two  tragedies — Muatapha  (1609)  and  Alaham  (1633j  — 
Lamb  says  :  *  *  Their  author  has  strangely  contrived  to  make 
passion,  character,  and  interest  of  the  highest  order  subser- 
vient to  the  expression  of  state  dogmas  and  mysteries.  He  is 
nine  parts  Machiavel  or  Tacitus,  for  one  part  Sophocles  or 
Seneca.  In  this  writer's  estimate  of  the  faculties  of  his  own 
mind,  the  understanding  must  have  held  a  most  tyrannical 
pre-eminence.  Whether  we  look  into  his  plays,  or  his  most 
passionate  love-poems,  we  shall  find  all  frozen  and  made  rigid 
with  intellect.'  The  texture  of  Greville's  work  is  so  uniform, 
that  a  short  extract,  taken  almost  anywhere,  is  enough  to 
show  the  lines  on  which  his  mind  proceeds.  In  Mnatxtpha^ 
Solyman  the  emperor  believes  that  his  son  Mustapha  is  con- 
spiring against  him,  a  belief  which  the  sister,  Camena,  trios  to 
dispel : — 

tSjL       I  think  tis  true,  who  know  their  children  least, 

Have  greatest  reason  to  esteem  them  best. 
Cam.    How  so,  my  lord  ?  since  love  in  knowledge  lives, 

Which  unto  strangers  therefore  no  man  gives. 
Sol.       The  life  we  pave  them  soon  they  do  forget, 

While  they  think  our  lives  do  their  fortunes  let. 
Cam,    The  tenderness  of  life  it  is  so  great. 

As  any  sign  of  death  we  hate  too  much ; 

And  unto  parents  sons  perchance  are  such. 

Yet  nature  meant  lier  strongest  unity 
I  Twixt  sons  and  fathers  ;  making  parents  cause, 

Unto  the  sons,  of  their  humanity, 

And  children  pledge  of  their  eternity. 

Fathers  should  love  this  image  in  their  sons. 

Posthtmious  poems.  Of  Monarchy  and  Religion^  appeared  in 
1670.  A  complete  edition  of  all  Lord  Brooke's  works  was 
brought  out  (1870)  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  the  Fuller 
WorOiies  Library.     (See  the  article  in  Waixi's  Etujlisfi  Poets.) 

Giles  Fletcher,  a  Cjimbridge  man  and  a  clergyman,  wrote  a  long 
religious  poem  in  stanzas,  ChrittU  Victorie  and  Triumph  (1610).    His 

to  the  BhapMody^  and  to  bim,  abovejall  the  other  contributors,  in  my  opiDion  at 
least,  may  Tht  Lie  niost  reasonably  be  assigned. 

1  JSn^ith  Dramatic  Poet*,  Bohn, 
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brother  Phineas,  also  a  c1ezy;7maii,  is  the  author  of  The  PafpU  Island 
if  J^  tf  Man^  tcgHker  with  PUeatarie  Eclogt  and  ot/ier  poetical  Jfis- 
eeUmmics,  pnbluhed  at  Cambridge  in  1633.  It  is  in  seven-lined  stanzas, 
•ad  aims  at  being  an  elaborate  physiological  description  of  the  body 
•ad  mind  of  man.  Phineas,  with  considerable  powers  of  descriptioB,  i# 
a  palpable  imitator  of  Spenser.  An  older  Qiles  Fletcher,  father  of  the 
two  poets,  wrote  (I59I)  (Jfthe  Ruite  Commonwealth.  All  three  were  of 
the  kindred  of  John  Fletcher  the  dramatist.  On  the  metres  employed 
bj  the  Fletchers,  see  App.  §  21. 

24.  Respecting  the  numerous  tribe  of  translators  who  were 
hasy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ample  details  are  given  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Warton's  *  History  of  Poetry.'     Before  1600, 
Homer,  the  pseudo-Musseus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Martial, 
were  translated  into  English  verse ;  most  of  the  versions  ap- 
peared before  1580.     Thomas  Phaier  brought  out  seven  books 
of  the  iEneid,  in  the  fourteen-syllable  or  Stemhold  metre,  in 
1558.    A  ridiculous  version  of  four  books,  executed  by  Richanl 
Btanihurst,  in  English  hexameters,  to  be  read  and  scanned  in 
the  same  way  as  the   Latin,  appeared  in  1583.     Abraham 
Fleming,  in  1575  and   1589,  publislied  versions  in  the  same 
metre  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics.     Of  Chapman's  version  of 
Homer  we  have  already  spoken.     Thomas  Drant  published  in 
1566-7  versions  of  the  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica  of 
Horace.     In  1575  Arthur  Golding  brought  out  a  complete 
version,  in  fourteen-syllable  lines,  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses; 
this  remained  popular  for  many  years.  ^     Marlowe  made  a 
vmion  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  which,  along  with  the  pamphlets  of 
^a«h  and  Harvey,  was  seized  under  a  decree  of  Archbishop 
^liitgift  in  1599,  ordering  that  all  immoral  books  and  satires 
^ould  be  brought  in  and  burnt.     The  Heroical  Epistles  of 
^e  same  author  were  englished  by  George  Turberville.  Marlow^e 
*iso  left  a  version,  in  bknk  verse,  of  the  first  book  of  Lucan's 
Pharsalia.   Thomas  Churchyard  ^  ( 1 578)  translated  into  English 
Verse  three  books  of  Ovid's  Triatia,    Joshua  Sylvester,  a  mer- 
chant adventurer,  translated  (1598)  the  Creation  du  Monde 
or  Semaine  of  the  Gascon  poet  Dubartas  into  English  heroics, 
with  the  title  of  Divine  Weekes  and  Workea. 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  47. 

'  This  writer,  who  *  trniled  liij  pike  *  as  a  soldier  in  many  Trars,  lired  to  a 
lereat  age,  and  produced  a  long  list  of  works,  both  prose  and  verse.  Among  the 
former  is  a**  Description  of  the  woeful  wars  in  (landers ; '  the  latter  include 
leveral  tragedies  in  the  Mirror  for  Magi$tratti» 
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Dramatists: — Origin  of  the  English  Drama ;  Miracle  PlaTs ; 
Moral  Plays ;  TJdall,  Still,  Heywood,  Sackville  and  Norton, 
Marlowe;  tiie  Dramatic  Unities;  Shakspere,  Jonson, 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  Greene,  Peele,  Nash,  Massinger^ 
Ford,  Webster,  Marston,  Chapman,  Dekker,  T.  Hejrwood, 
Bowley,  Tonmenr,  Shirley. 

25.  What  wo  have  to  say  on  the  development  of  the  drama 
in  this  period  may  best  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  sketch  of  its  rise 
and  progress  in  the  middle  ages. 

Five  distinct  influences  or  tendencies  are  traceable  as  having 

co-operated,  in  various  degrees  and  ways,  in  the  development  of 

the  drama.    These  are  :  1,  the  didactic  eflbrts  of  the  clergy ;  2, 

mediaeval  philosophy ;  3,  the  revival  of  ancient  learning ;  4,  the 

^^^  /influence  of  the  feeling  of  nationality ;  5,  the  influence  of  con- 

I       tinental  literature,  especially  tliat  of  Italy. 

26.  The  first  rude  attempts  in  this  country  to  revive  those 
theatrical  exhibitions,  which  in  their  early  and  glorious  forms, 
had  been  involved  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  ancient 
world,  were  due  to  the  clergy.  Tliey  arose  out  of  a  perception 
that  what  we  see  with  our  eyes  makes  a  greater  impression  upon 
us  than  what  we  merely  hear  with  our  ears.  It  was  seen  tiiat 
many  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  would  easily  admit  of  being  dramatised, 
and  thus  brought  home,  as  it  were,  to  the  feelings  and  con- 
sciences of  large  bodies  of  men  more  effectually  than  by  sermons. 
As  to  books,  they  of  course  were,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of, 
accessible  only  to  an  insignificant  minority.  The  early  plays 
which  thus  arose  were  called  'mii-acles,'  or  *  miracle  plays,* 
because  mii-aculous  narratives,  taken  from  Scripture  or  fi-om 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  formed  their  chief  subject. 

The  earliest  known  specimens  of  these  miracle  plays,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wright,^  were  composed  in  Latin  by  one  Hilarius, 
an  English  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Abelard,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  subjects  of  these  are 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  a  miracle  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  life 
of  Daniel.  Similar  compositions  in  French  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  Mr.  Wright  does  not  believe  that  any 
were  composed  in  English  before  the  fourteenth.  The  following 
passage,  from  Dugdale  s  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire^  will  give 
a  general  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  performed. 

'  Introduction  to  tho  Chetter  Plays^  published  for  tlio  Shakespeare  Society. 
A  note  of  doubtful  authorit3%  found  in  a  MS.  of  these  plays  written  At  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  ascribes  them  to  Ralph  Higden,  author  of  the  Po/jr- 
ehronicon,    (See  Morley's  English  Writers,  ii.  350.) 
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It  relates  to  the  famous  Coventrff  Mysteries^  of  which  a  nearly 
complete  set  has  been  pi-eserved,  and  published  by  the  Sliake- 
qxare  Society : — 

Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  this  cittye  was  very  famous 
for  the  pageants  that  were  played  therein,  \\\)oii  Cori)U3  Christ i  day. 
These  po^rcants  were  acted  with  mighty  state  and  reverence  by  the 
fryers  of  this  house  (the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Coventrj'),  and  con- 
teyned  the  story  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  composed  into  old 
English  lime.  The  theatres  for  the  severall  scenes  were  very  large  and 
high;  and  being  placed  upon  wheelcs,  were  drawn  to  all  the  eminent 
places  of  the  cittye,  for  the  better  advantage  of  the  spectators. 

These  travelling  show-vans  remind  one  of  Tliespis,  the 
founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  about  in 
bis  theatrical  cart,  from  town  to  town,  exhibiting  his  plays. 
According  to  older  authorities,  the  movable  theatre  itself  was 
originally  signified  by  the  tenn  *  pageant,'  not  the  piece  per- 
formed in  it.  The  Coventry  MyHteHes  were  performed  in  £aster 
^eek.  The  set  which  we  have  of  them  is  divided  into  forty- 
two  parts,  or  scenes,  to  each  of  which  its  own  *  pageant,'  or 
moving  theatre,  was  assigned.  Traversing,  by  a  prescribed 
wnmd,  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  each  pageant  stopped* 
at  certain  points  along  the  route,  and  the  actors  whom  it  con- 
tained, flinging  open  the  doors,  proceeded  to  perform  the  scenes 
allotted  to  them.  Stage  properties  and  gorgeous  di-esses  were 
not  wanting;  we  even  meet,  in  the  old  corporation  accounts, 
^th  such  items  as  money  advanced  for  the  effective  exhibition 
of  hell-fire.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  performance  of 
the  forty- two  scenes,  and  a  person  standing  at  any  one  of  the 
appointed  halting-places  would  be  able  to  witness  the  entire 
^J^a.  The  following  passage  presents  a  fair  sample  of  the 
roughness  of  style  and' homeliness  of  conception  which  charac- 
terise these  mysteries  throughout ;  it  is  taken  from  the  pageant 
^  the  « Temptation ;  '— 

*Now  if  thou  be  Go<ldy8  Sonc  of  might, 

Ryght  down  to  the  crthe  anon  thou  falle, 
And  save  thisylf  in  every  plyght 

From  harm  and  hurt  and  peinys  alle ; 
For  it  is  wretyn,  aungelys  bright 

That  ben  in  hevyn,  thy  faderes  halle, 
Thee  to  kepe  bothe  day  and  nyght, 

Xal  be  ful  redy  as  thi  tharalle, 
Hurt  that  thou  non  have : 

That  thou  stomclo  not  ageyn  the  stone, 

And  hurt  thi  fote  as  thou  dost  gon, 

Aungelle  be  ready  all  everychon 
In  weves  the  to  save.* 
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•  It  is  wretyn  in  holy  book, 

Thi  Lord  God  thou  slialt  not  teinpto ; 
All  things  must  obey  to  Goddys  look, 

Out  of  His  might  is  non  exempt ; 
Out  of  thi  cursydness  and  cruel  crook 

By  Godys  grace  man  xal  be  redempt ; — 
Whan  thou  to  helle,  thi  brcnnynge  brooke, 

To  endles  peyne  xal  cvyn  be  dempt, 
Therein  alwey  to  abyde.    kc.  &c. 

The  Towneley  Mysteries,  so  named  l^ecause  the  only  exist- 
ing MS.  (from  which  they  were  printed  for  the  Surtees  Society 
in  1836)  belonged  to  the  old  Catliolic  family  of  *  Towneley  of 
Towneley  '  in  Lancashire,  might  perhaps  with  more  propriety 
be  named  the  Wakefield  Mysteries,  as  having  been  written  for 
the  guilds  of  that  town.  This  is  Mr.  Morley's  conjectui-e, 
(English  WriterSy  II.  357),  who  gives  an  interesting  analysis 
of  a  grotesque  little  pastoral  cometUetta,  annexe<l  to  that 
member  of  the  series  which  treats  of  the  appeai'ance  of  the 
angel  to  announce  the  Nativity  to  the  shepheixls.  A  shepherd 
called  Mak  steals  a  sheep ;  makes  ludicrous  effoi*ts,  aided  by 
his  wife,  to  conceal  the  theft ;  is  detected,  and  soundly  beati?n 
by  the  other  shepherds.  These  pieces  seem  to  be  mostly  of 
north-country  origin,  but  they  *  vary  among  each  other  in  style, 
language,  and  .dramatic  power.'  On  the  whole  they  are  later 
in  elate  than  either  the  Chester  or  the  Coventi-y  Mysteries. 

27.  The  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  which  we  have 
named  as  the  second  influence  co-oporating  to  the  development 
of  the  drama,  dealt  much  in  abstiuct  terms,  and  delighted  in 
definitions  and  logical  distinctions.  Deban*ed,  partly  by  ex- 
ternal hindrances,  partly  by  its  own  experience,  from  profitable 
inquiry  into  nature  and  her  laws,  the  mind  was  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  its  own  powers,  and  immediate  instruments  ;  and 
the  fruits  were,  an  infinite  number  of  metaphysical  cobwebs, 
logical  subtleties,  and  quips  or  plays  upon  words.  Thus, 
instead  of  proceeding  onward  from  the  dramatic  exhibition 
of  scriptural  personages  and  scenes  to  that  of  real  life  and 
character,  the  mediieval  playwrights  perversely  went  backwards, 
and  refined  away  the  scriptuiul  personages  into  mere  moral 
abstractions.  Thus,  instead  of  the  Jonathan  and  Satan  of  the 
mystery,  we  come  to  the  Friendship  and  the  Vice  of  the  moral 
play,  or  morality, — a  diumatic  form  which  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  in  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy.  How  far  this  folly  would  have  gone  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  fortunately  it  was  cut  short  by  the  third  influence 
mentioned — the  revival  of  ancient  learning.  When  the  plays 
of  Terence  and  Sophocles,  nay,  even  those  of  Seneca,  became 
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prenerally  known,  none  but  a  pedant  or  a  dunce  could  put  up 
^'ith  the  insufferable  dulness  of  a  nioi-al  play. 

28.  The  earliest  known  Englisli  come<ly,  Ralph  Roister 
DoiMier}  bears  plain  marks  of  the  pow^er  of  this  new  influence. 
Its  author  was  Nicholas  TJdall,  master  of  Eton  College  ;  tlie 
exact  date  of  its  publication  is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly 
composed  before  15^1.  It  is  written  in  jingling  rhyme,  the 
lines  being  usually  of  twelve  syllables,  thougli  frequently 
shorter.  It  is  dividctl  into  acts  and  scenes,  like  thosc^  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  of  which  it  is  a  professed  imitation.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  plot,  which  is  manag<,'d  with 
considerable  skill.  The  heroine.  Dame  Christian  Custance,  is 
betrothed  to  a  meixshant,  (rawin  Goodluck,  who  is  abs(;nt  on  a 
voyage.  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  who  is  an  idl(*r  a1x)ut  town 
and  a  silly  vain  fellow,  meets  her  and  falls  ir.  love  with  her. 
His  courtship  proceetls  with  many  ludicrous  tunis  and  inci- 
dents,— the  lady  spuming  it,  while  Mathew  MeiT}'gi*eek,  a  sort 
of  follower  of  Ralph,  pretends  to  further  it,  but  in  fact  loses 
no  chance  of  making  a  fool  of  his  patron.  Gawin  returns, 
and  after  some  ditticulty,  the  circumstances  of  his  rival's 
supposed  favourable  treatment  l>eing  all  explained,  the  lovers 
come  to  an  understanding,  the  wedding-day  is  fixed,  and  Ralph 
is  invited  to  the  marriage. 

29.  Ganivier  Giirtoyi^H  Xeedh'^  and  J/Moyoz/^M,' ]»oth  pro- 
fiably  composed  before  1560,  are  comedies  of  the  same  kind, 
but  of  still  ruder  workmanship.  In  the  iirst  the  plot  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this  :  Gammer  Gurton  has  lost  her  needle  in 
mending  the  nether  garments  of  her  s<»rvant  II(Klge,  and  aft<'r 
everything  has  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  seveiul  persons 
falsely  accused  of  stealing  it,  the  needle  is  found  just  in  the 
place  where  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be,  that  is,  in  the 
garment  itself.  The  metre  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ralph 
EaUter  Doister ;  the  object  of  the  writers  evidently  being  to 

>  ExiratiBw%k,Mi.\X 

'  Baker  in  the  Bhgraphia  Dramatica,  followed  by  Collier  (I£i$t,  of  the  fCup. 
Dfwmt,  ii.i44),  assigos  thid  play,  written  in  a  metn  reaemblin^  that  of  Bapft 
Router  XhUUr,  to  John  Still,  a  Cambridge  master  of  art**,  who,  after  1  riit;; 
Mm9ter  of  St.  John'*  Collef;c«  was  olectcrl  Vitt»-ChanccUor  of  the  univeriiitv  i:i 
1575,  and  appointed  by  Klizubcth  to  the  fee  of  Bath  nnd  Wells  in  Um.  VnriMiM 
rireumatancea  show  that  he  had  a  leaning  towards  the  Puritan  party,  'ihin 
ia  not  the  sort  of  career  that  the  loose- tongued  author  of  Gattimer  'Curittn^t 
Xmdkf  who  betides  shows  not  the  ulightest  leaning  towards  any  party  or  d<K*- 
Utoe  of  the  Reformers,  would  be  likely  to  have  run.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  l>e 
any  other  positive  ground  for  ascribing  tlie  play  to  him  beyond  the  fact,  that 
oo  the  title-pa^  oi  the  edition  of  1575,  this  *  r^'f^ht  pithy  pleasaunt  and  nierie 
Comedie '  is  raid  to  hare  been  *  made  by  Mr.  S.  M*^*  of  Art^.* 

'  This  play»  written  in  twelve-syllable  onatrains,  and  translated  from  the 
ItalUn,  was  made  by  oie  Tboe.  Kychardet  about  1560  (Collier). 
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reproduce,  so  far  as  they  could,  tlie  effect  of  the  rough  iaml)ic 
senarii  of  Plautusand  Terence.  Our  dramatists  at  this  period 
had  sufficient  sense  to  admire  the  ancients,  but  not  enough 
to  make,  them  despise  themselves  and  their  own  productions. 
The  more  flexible  French  genius  had  already  begun  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  poet  Du  Bellay,  who,  writing  in  the  year 
1548,  says  :  *  Translation  is  not  a  sufficient  means  to  elevate 
our  vernacular  speech  to  the  level  of  tlie  most  famous 
languages.  What  must  we  do  then  ?  Imitate  !  imitate  the 
Romans  as  they  imitated  the  Greeks ;  as  Cicero  imitated 
Demosthenes,  and  Virgil  Homer.  We  must  transform  the 
best  authors  into  ourselves,  and,  after  having  digested  them, 
convert  them  into  blood  and  nutriment.'  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sturdy  English  independence  brought  with  it 
countervailing  advantages  ;  but  for  it,  the  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture, while  gaining  perhaps  in  polish  and  correctness,  would 
have  lost  tenfold  moi^e  in  the  free  play  of  thouglit,  in  exuberance 
and  lx)ldness  of  conception,  and  in  that  display  of  creative 
genius  which  invents  new  fonns  for  modem  wants. 

30.  Before  tbo  appearance  of  comedies  properly  so  calletl,  a  sort  of 
inteniiediate  style  was  introduced  by  John  Heywood,  jester  and  masi- 
cian  at  the  court  of  Henrj'  VIII.  He  produced  several  short  plays  which 
he  called  Interludes.  The  name  had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and 
merely  signified  a  dramatic  piece  performed  in  the  intervals  of  a 
l>anquet,  court  pageant,  or  other  festivity.  Moral  plays  are  thus 
frequently  described  by  their  authors  as  interludes.  But  the  novel 
character  of  Heywood's  plays,  and  the  popularity  which  they  obtained, 
caused  the  name  of  Interlude  to  be,  after  his  time,  reserved  for  plays 
of  similar  aim  and  construction.  The  novelty  consisted  in  this :  that 
whereas,  in  a  Moral  play,  the  cliaracters  are  personified  qualities 
(Felicity,  False  Semblance,  Youth,  &c.),  in  an  Interlude  they  are  true 
persons,  but  not  yet  individuals ;  —they  are  the  representatives  ol 
classes.  Thus,  in  Heywood's  clever  interlude  of  The  Four  P's^^  the 
leading  characters  are,  the  Pedlar,  the  Palmer,  the  Pardoner,  and  the 
Poticary.  In  another,  one  of  the  characters  is  even  named  ;  this  is  A 
Mcrtj  Pl<Ly  hetivene  the  Pardonerc  and  the  FrerCy  the  Curate  and  Xeigk- 
hour  Pratte.  He  also  wrote  the  interludes  Johan,  Tt/b  hi$  wife.  And 
Sir  Johan  the  j)reette  (1533),  and  Oenteelness  and  Ni>bHitie\  besides 
being  the  author  of  six  hundred  epigrams,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  the  Epigrammatist.  He  was  a  great  joker,  and  a  favourite 
with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Queen  Mary.  At  the  same  time  he  adbexed 
staunchly  to  the  old  religion,  and  is  said  to  have  narrowly  escaped  the 
halter  under  Edward  VI.    (Warton,  vol.  iii.  ;.Dodsley*8  Oid  Pk^ijy.  _ 

Ko  comedies  worthy  of  note,  appeared  after  those,  alieve 
mentioned  for  more  than  twenty  years, — not  till  the  time  of 
Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe,  the  immediate  pred^pes^ors  and 
contemporaries  of  SIiaTcspere. 

I  Extract  Book,  art.  40. 
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31.  The   earliest  known  tragedy  was   brought  upon  the 
Rtage  in  Jii62,  under  the  title   of   Gorhodnc  or  Ii'crrr.x   midl^^^ 
Vorrex}     It  was  jointly  composed  l>y  ^ackvillo,   iifterwarda 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Thomas  Norton,  a  puritan  lawyer.     It  is 

the  first  Englisii  drama  of  any  kind  written  in  Mank  verse. 
The  Huhject,  like  tliat  of  Shakspere\s  King  Lear,  is  taken  from 
the  fabulous  British  annals,  originally  comi)iled  by  (JeoflVey 
of  Monmouth  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  innocently  c()]>ied 
into  the  histories  of  most  of  the  chroniclers  down  io  the  time 
of   MiltoiL     The   writers  wei-e  educated  men,  and   it  seems 
probable  that  they  chose  an  ej>isode  taken  from  the  h-^^'cndary 
history  of  Britain  as  the  subject  of  tlieir  tni,£;i*(ly,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  whose  constant  storehouse;  of  mat« 'rials 
"iras    the    mythical   traditions   of   Greece.     Similarly   Milton 
thought  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  the  Legend  of  Arihur  and 
his  knights.     But  this  play  bears  witness  also  to  th(^  inHurnc<^ 
of  the  fourth  tendency  noted  abov(j — the  desire  to  de(^i)en  and 
justify  tne  pride  of  Englisii  natignality.     The  i)]ay  is  full  of 
allusions  to  the  present  state  of  tilings,  enforcing  the  advan- 
tages of  peace  and  settled  government,  the  evils  of  pojiular 
risings  and  a  disputed  succession.     The  same  design  of  illus- 
trating the  present  by  the  past  is  apparent  in  an  old  play 
"written  so  far  l>ack  as  Uie  last  years  of  Hemy  VIII.,  the 
K}fngt  Johan  of  Bishop  Bale,  a  piece  holding  an  intennediate 
position  between  the  moral  play  and  the  regular  dnima,  some 
of  the  situations  and  ideas  of  which  are,  possibly,  through  the 
medium  of  a  later  play  on  the  same  subject  published  in  IHOl, 
worked  up  in  the  King  John  of  Shakspeie.     But  our  first 
truly  historical  play  seems  to  have  been  the  Life  qf  Efhrnrd^ 
II,  by  Christopher  Marlowe.     Mr.  Ilallam  calfs  it  *  by  far  the 
'best,  after  [the'liistoncal  plays  of]  Shakspen?.' 

32.  The  appearance  of  Marluwd's  tragedy  of  Tamhurlainc  the  Oreat, 

in  1586y  makes  an  epoch  in  the  liisrory  of  the  EnglLsh  drama.     Blaujf;. 

▼erse  is  used  in  it  with  so  much  force  and  ingenuity  thut  from  that 

tiin^tbe  adoption  of  this  as  the  regular  dramatic  measure  wasji  settled 

qnestJQn*    The  gorgeous  language,  the  rant^^,  the  bombast,  the  Asiatic 

pomp,  which  deck  this  dramatic  presentation  of  the  Tartar  conqueror, 

thongh   they   provoked    Shakspcre  to   good-natured  satire,'  did    not 

prevent  the  play  from  making  an  extraordinary  im]:)ression.    Nor  was 

this  popularity  undeserved.    *Thi5  play,' says  Mr.  Hal  lam,  *  1ms  more 

q;nrit  and  pootiy  than  any  which  upon  clear  grounds  can  be  shown  to 

have  preceded  it.    We  find  also  more  action  on  the  stage,  a  shorter  and 

more  dramatio  dialogic,  a  more  figurative  style,  with  a  far  more  varied 

and  ikilfnl  versification.' 

Marlowe's  greatest  work,  Tke  Tragedy  of  Ihr,  Faustuf*  (1588),  has 
— ■  ■  .  —  - 

I  Extract  Book,  art.  46.  »  Kerry  IV.,  Part  ii.,  Act  ii.,  So  4. 

5  E J  tract  B'y'k   nT\  M, 
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attracted  much  attention  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  celebrity  with  which 
Goethe's  great  work  has  invested  the  old  story.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  though 
deeming  it  'an  imperfect  and  unequal  performance,'  does  justice  to  its 
power.  •  Faustus  himself,'  he  says,  *  is  a  rude  sketch,  but  it  is  a  gigantic 
one.  This  character  may  be  considered  as  a  personification  of  the  pride 
of  will  and  eagerness  of  curiosity  sublimed  beyond  the  reach  of  fear 
and  remorse.  He  is  hurried  away,  and,  as  it  were,  devoured  by  a  tor- 
menting desire  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  nature 
and  art,  and  to  extend  his  power  with  his  knowlc<lge.  He  would  realise 
all  the  fictions  of  a  lawiess  imagination,  would  solve  the  most  subtle 
speculations  of  abstract  reason  ;  and  for  this  purpose  sets  at  defiance 
all  mortal  consequences,  and  leagues  himself  with  demoniacal  power, 
with  «*  fate  and  metaphysical  aid."  Faustus,  in  his  impatience  to  fulfil 
at  once  and  for  a  moment,  for  a  few  short  years,  all  the  desires  and 
conceptions  of  his  soul,  is  willing  to  give  in  exchange  his  soul  and  body 
to  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.'  > 

Thomas  Kyd  is  the  author  of  a  famous  tragedy,  Jeronymo^  acted  in 
1688,  and  of  its  sequel,  The  Spanuh  Tragedy.  They  are  ranting  plays, 
full  of  sensational  incident ;  half  of  Jeronymo  is  in  rime. 

33.  The  fondness  for  seeing  the_past  historY  of  the  natjLpn 
exhibite3^n  dramatic  show,^  conduced,  more  than  any  other 
single  cause,  1»  that  constant  neglect  of  the  dramatic  *  unities  * 
for  which  our  English  play-writers  are  conspicuous.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  place  to  explain  what  those  unities  were,  and 
how  our  early  tragedians  came  to  violate  them. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  of  Poetry,  collects  from  the  ' 
practice  of  the  Greek  dramatists  certain  rules  of  art,  as  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  in  order  that  any  tragedy  may  have  its  full 
effect  upon  the  audience.  The  chief  of  these  relates  to  the 
action  represented,  which,  he  says,  must  be  one,  c&mplete,  and 
important.  This  rule  has  been  called  the  Unity  of  Action. 
He  also  says  that  tragedy  *  for  the  most  part  endeavours  to 
conclude- itself  within  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  nearly  so.' 
This  rule,  limiting  the  time  during  which  the  action  repre- 
sented takes  place  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts,  has 
been  called  the  Unity  of  Time.  A  third  rule,  not  expressly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  but  nearly  always  observed  by  the 
Greek  tragedians,  requires  that  the  entire  action  sh&dl  be 
transacted  in  the  same  locality ;  this  is  called  the  Unity  of 
Place.  These  three  rules  were  carefully  observed  by  the  first 
Italian  tragedians,  Rucellai  and  Trissino ;  and  also  in  France, 

1  Other  plays  of  Marlowe  are  The  Jew  of  Malta  (1589)  and  Tke  Mnutacre 
of  Paris  (l/)92),  both  trap^edies.  Mr.  Dyce  believes  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
'  First  Part  of  the  (Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster/  on  which  Shakspere 
founded  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI.  (see  helow,  §  42).  The  tragedy  of  IHdn 
IB  thought  by  Mr.  Dyce  (Marlowe's  Works,  1858)  to  have  been  begun  by 
Marlowe  and  finished  by  Nash. 

The  dates  assigned,  which  are  those  of  the  first  appearances  of  the  plava, 
are  probable  rather  than  certain. 
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when  the  drama  took  root  there.     In  Spain  and  in  England 
they  were  neglected,  and  apparently  for  the  same  reason — 
that  Lgth  jpeoples  were  ferveixtly  ^i^^ion^l.  and  intensely  self- 
conscious  ;  and  thereiorc^Th  order  to  gratify  them," the  drama 
tenfflSTto  assume  the  historic  form — a  form  which  necessitates 
the    violation   of   the   unities.*      Marlowe,    in    his    historical 
tragedy  of  Edward  II.,  and  Shakspere,  in  his  ten  historical 
plays,  proceed  upon  this  principle.     Shakspero,  however,  when 
he  wrote  to  gratify  his  own  taste  rather  than  that  of  the 
public,  so  far  showwi  his  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  the 
old  classical  rules,  that  in  the  l»est  of  his  tragedies  he  carefully 
ol»ser\*ed  the  unity  of  action,  although  he  judged  it  expedient, 
perhaps  with  reference  pai-tly  to  the  coars«»r  perceptions  of  his 
audience,  to  sacrifice  those  lesser  congruitios  of  place  and  time 
which  the  sensitive  Athenian  taste  demanded,  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  wider,  though  looser,  conception  of  the  ends  of 
dramatic  art. 

34.  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  Nash,  and  Lodge,  were  all 
young  men  together,  and  all  writing  for  the  London  stage 
lietween  the  years  1585  and  159.*^.  They  had  all  received  a 
university  education,  and  as  l»roth(.^r  wits  and  boon  companions 
were  on  terms  of  the  freest  intimacy.  But  an  interloper,  an 
upgtart,^  mere  provincial  who  had  never  seen  the  insidfi-of,  a 
wllqge,  worse  than  all,  9>MkfJH^i  ^^'^^^  ought  to  have  deemed  it 
MiffiSent  honour  to  perform  the  plays  which  these  choice  spirits 
condescended  to  write,  had  come  up  fi-om  Wan^'ickshire  to 
confound  them  all.  Tlie  gi*ievance  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
Greene,  in  a  curious  pamphlet  called  A  Croat's  Worth  of  Wit^ 
written  just  l>efore  his  death  in  1592.  Addressing  three  of  his 
brother  dramatists,  supposed  to  be  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele, 
he  says  :  *  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  to  whom  they  [the  players] 
all  have  been  1>eholding — is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they 
all  have  been  beholding,  shall,  were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am 
now,  be  Iwth  of  them  at  once  forsaken  ?  Yes,  trust  them  not ; 
for  there  is  an  upstart  crow,  iKiautilied  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he 
is  as  well  able  to  l)ombast  out  a  blank  vei'se  as  the  best  of 
you  ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-sceiui  in  a  coimtn/.^  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  examine  into  the  meaning  of  Greene's  charge  pre- 
sently. From  this  passage,  besides  other  slight  indications 
pointing  the  same  way,  it  may  l)e  concluded  that  Shakspere 
(for  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  allusion  is  aimed  at  him) 
had  begun  to  employ  himself  in  dramatic  writing  l>efore  1692, 

1  See  CriticAl  Section,  ch.  I.,  Dramatic  Pitetry, 
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that  he  moved  in  a  different  circle  in  society  from  that  which 
was  formed  by  the  educated  wits  and  literati  of  London,  and 
that  ho  had  been  busy  in  adapting  other  men's  plays  for  pro- 
duction at  liis  own  theatre. 

35.  Everyone  knows  how  few  and  meagre  are  the  known 
facts  of  Shakspere's  biography.  *  The  two  greatest  names  in 
poetry/  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  are  to  us  little  more  than  names. 
If  we  are  not  yet  come  to  question  his  unity,  as  we  do  tliat  of 
**  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  ix)cky  isle,"  an  improvement  in 
critical  acuteness  doubtless  reserved  for  a  distant  posterity,  we 
as  little  feel  the  power  of  identifying  the  young  man  who 
came  up  from  Stratford,  was  afterwards  an  indifferent  player 
in  a  London  theatre,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  in  middle 
life,  witli  the  author  of  Macbeth  and  Lear,  as  we  can  give  a 
distinct  histoiic  personality  to  Homer.  ...  It  is  not  the 
register  of  his  baptism,  or  the  draft  of  his  will,  or  the  ortho- 
graphy of  his  name,  that  we  seek.  No  letter  of  his  writing, 
no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him  di-awn  witli 
any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  has  been  produced.' 

Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  chief  of  those  particulars 
which  untiring  research  has  eitlier  firmly  established  or  placed 
on  the  level  of  strong  probabilities,  must  here  be  related. 
William  Shakspere  was  bom  at  Stiutford-upon-Avon,  in 
April  15G4.*  He  received,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  better  educa- 
tion tlian  the  grammar  school  of  the  place  afforded  ;  and  soon 
^ter  lie  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  was  drawn  up  to 
London,  probably  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Jliqliard 
Burbage,  a  leading  actor  of  the  day,  and  himself  a  Warwick- 
shirc  man.  J  Shakspere's  name  stands  twelfth  in  a  list  still 
extant,  of  the  date  of  1589,  containing  the  names  of  sixteen 
players,  who  were  at  tlie  same  time  joint  proprietors  of  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre.  In  a  similar  list,  dated  in  1596,  he 
stands  fourth,  having  evidently  in  the  inten-al  attaine<l  to  a 
much  more  important  position  in  the  partnership.  At  this 
latter  date  the  company  wei*e  in  possession,  not  only  of  their 


I  g     *  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  Igu^fl^.^j2jmt 
l^     1^  ond  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses  and  did  act  cxc^atSgly  well.' 

The  writer  tells  several  hearsay  anecdotes  of  no  great  interest,  and  adds  that  be 

had  heard  Davenant  and  Shadwell  say,  that  Shakspere  *had  a  most  prodigioas 

wit.'    The  next  life  was  by  Nicholas  Kowc. 

John  Aubrey,  a  Wiltshire  man,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  the  friend  of 

Ilobbea,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  il/f»- 

ceiianies,  on  apparitions,  dreams,  levitation,  an<l  the  like. 
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old  theatre  at  the  Blackfriar.*;,  hut  of  a  new  one  by  the  river- 
side,  called  the  (ilol)e  Theatre,  which  they  used  for  summer 
performance-s.     Already,  before  1592,  besides  altering  old  plays, 
Shakspere  luul  ^Titten  several  iuTIependcnt  dnimas,  to  be  per- 
fonued  by  his  company.     In  ir»98  -  as  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  [Meres'    Wifs  Treasury  plTCIisliod   in  tliat  year — at   least 
twelve  of  his  plays  had  appeared  ;  namely,  the;  comedies  of  the 
Two  (weiUlemen  of  Veroiuiy  Lovhs  Lftbonrs  Lost,  The  Coiupdy  of 
ErrorSy  Lovers  Lahour   M'on  (sujiposf^d  to  bo  AlVs  W*ll  that 
Ends  M^ell\  Midsummer  NlyhVn  Drf-<im^  and  The  M*',rchnnt  of 
Veni^'e  ;    the  historical  plays  of  Richnrd  II.,   Rirhord  III,, 
Henry  IV.,  and  Kiny  John,  and  the  tragedies  of  7'Uks  Andro- 
ulcus  and  Romeo  and  Jnlifl.     Shakspere  prospered  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  amassed  a  coiLsId(;rable  fortune,  which  we  lind  him 
to  liave  investeil  in  houses  and  lands  at  Stratford,  whither  he 
retired  U>  live  at  his  ease  some  years  before  his  death  in  1G16. 
During  this  retirement,  he  probably  wrote  the  three  Roman 
plays  Jidius  Ciesar,  Antony  and  Chopntra,  and  Cor'utlanns, 

36.  Out  of  thiity-five  i>lay.s  which  Shakspei-e  has  left  us 
(excluding  7^ituA  AndronU/fs,  and  Rf rich's,  Rri)tce  (f  Tyrr,  and 
waiving  the  ditticult  question  as  to  his  connection  with  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  VI.).  foui*te(Mi  are  comedies,  eleven  trage- 
dies, and  ten  histories.     With  ref(?rence  to  Shakspere,  the  term 
*  comedy  *  simply  denotes  a  play  that  ends  hapi)ily  ;  but  it  may 
have  al>ounded,  in  the  development  of  i\\i}  ]>lot,  with  serious 
and  pathetic  incidents.    This  intermediate  style  was  afterwards 
called  by   Fletcher  *  tiiigi-comedy,'  a   tenn  which  he  appro- 
priated to  those  plays  in  whicli  the  final  issue  of  tlie  plot  is  for 
jwhI,  yet  in  which,  while  tliat  issue  remains  in  suspense,  some 
<*f  the  principal  pei'sonages  ai-e  brought  so  near  to  destruction 
that  the  true  tragic  interest  is  excited.     Eighteen  of  the  i)lays 
'>f  Beaumont  and  Fletcrher  answer  to  this  description  ;  wliich 
^ould  also  obviously  apply  to  Jleastrre  fur  Mt'Offttre,  The  Jfcr- 
^hani  of  Vtnice,  or  Winter's  Tale. 

37.  The  influence  of  the  fifth  developing  cause  mentioned 
*We,  viz.,  tlie  study  of  continental  liti^i-atui^e,  is  appai-ent  at 
^nce  when  we  turn  to  Shakspere's  comedies.  Ariosto's  two 
*^niedies,  the  Cassarin  and  the  Svppositi,  first  acted  in  1512, 
^'^,  like  our  own  Roister  Doister,  formed  upon  ancient 
J'lodels;  but  they  were  A^^•itten  in  flowing  blank  verse,  and  in  a 
*^»guage  already  polished  and  l>eautiful ;  cii-cumstances  which, 
*part  from  the  genius  of  the  writer,  would  go  far  to  account 
"*r  tlie  great  popularity  which  they  obtained.  They  were 
^^nalated  into  English  by  Oefirge  Gascoigne  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
^»Jil)lo  that  to  these  and  other  Italian  comedies  Shakspei-e  owed 
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much.  That  he  was  well  read  in  Italian  tales  is  certain,  since 
from  such  tales  the  plots  of  no  fewer  than  six  of  his  comedies 
were  derived.  One,  Lovers  Lahonrs  Lost,  comes  presumably 
from  a  French  source  ;  and  one,  The  Two  Getitlemen  of  Verona, 
from  a  Spanish  source.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  from  what  source  his  materials  were  derived  : 
whether  they  were  coarse  or  fine,  his  transforming  touch 
changed  them  all  alike  into  gold  ;  and  so  infinitely  superior 
are  the  very  earliest  in  date  of  his  comedies  to  any  that  had 
appeared  before,  that  one  miglit  tinily  call  such  pieces  even  as 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew^^  and  Greene's  Orlnndo  Furioso — 
much  more,  of  course,  the  performances  of  Udall  and  Still — 
mere  rough  drafts,  or  attempts  at  the  comic  style,  and  say  that 
English  comedy  really  commences  with  Shakspere.  Nothing 
strikes  one  more  than  the  comparative  simplicity  and  purity  of 
style  even  in  his  early  plays.  The  dramatists  of  the  day  were 
mostly  men  who  had  received  a  university  education,  and  they 
seem  to  have  thought  that  unless  they  gave  abundant  proof  of 
their  college  learning  in  their  plays,  people  would  hold  them 
cheap.  So,  with  the  grossest  disregard  to  dramatic  fitness,  the 
speeches  of  nearly  all  their  characters  are  stulFed  full  yith 
liigh-flown  classical  allusions,  introducing  us  to  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  and  all  the  principal  places  of  the  world  as  known  to 
the  ancients.  A  few  lines  from  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shretv 
may  serve  by  way  of  illustration  : — 

Sweet  Kate,  thou  lovelier  than  Diana's^ purple  robe, 
Whiter  than  arc  the  snowy  Apennines, 
Or  icy  hair  that  grows  on  Boreas'  chin.  ! 
Father,  I  swear  by  Ibis*  golden  beak. 
More  fair  and  radiant  is  my  bonny  Kat^ 
Than  silver  Xanthus,  when  he  doth  emUrace 
The  ruddy  Simois  at  Ida's  feet :  &c. 

The  speaker  in  these  lines  is  Ferando,  the  character  in  the 
old  play  corresponding  to  Shakspere's  Petruchio.  If  we  turn 
to  Shakspere*s  play,  we  see  that  he,  too,  makes  Petruchio 
compare  Kate  to  Diana ;  but  mark  tlie  difference  : — 

Prf,     Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove 

As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 

O  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste  and  Dian  sportful. 

Kate,  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet.    It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother  wit. 

This  is  no  more  than  might  be  naturally  and  fitly  put  in  tlie 
mouth  of  the  eccentric  gentleman  from  Verona,  while  the  former 

1  Upon  this  old  play,  which  Mr.  Kniglit  conjectures  to  have  been  the  work 
cf  Greene,  S/iakspere  modelled  his  TViwin^  of  the  Shrtw, 
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passage  is  mere  rant  and  fustian.  However,  it  cannot  truthfully 
be  denied  that  Shakspere,  too,  falls  sometimes  into  extravagant 
and  dramatically  inappropriate  language,  though  it  is  generally 
in  the  shape  of  quips,  quibbles,  puns,  and  metaphysical  refine- 
ments, arising  out  of  the  very  exul)erance  of  his  intellectual 
energy,  that  he  sins  against  literary  simplicity ;  very  seldom 
indeed  by  decking  out  his  verse  with  proper  names,  in  the 
fashion  alx)ve  descrilied.  As  to  the  suipassing  grace,  art,  and 
tmth  to  nature  which  these  comedies  in  various  degrees  exhibit, 
the  limits  of  this  work  would  l)e  soon  outstepped  if  we  were  to 
dwell  on  them. 

38.  The  following  list  of  the  fourteen  comcdic^i,  tlic  titles  of  which 
are  arraogecl  in  alphabetical  order,  shows  tlie  date  at  or  about  wliich 
they  severally  appeared,  and  the  M)urce  (where  it  can  be  traced)  from 
which  the  plot  of  each  was  derived  : — 

(1)  AWs  WeU  that  entU  IfW/.  Date  uncertain,  but  before  1598,  if 
the  common  supposition  identifying  this  play  with  the  Lore't  Labovr 

Won  of  Meres  be  correct.  The  story  is  found  in  the  ninth  novel  of  the 
foarth  day  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron ;  but  Shakspere  probably  took  it 
from  Paynter*s  Palace  of  Pleasure  •  (15G6),  where  the  tale  appears  in 
English. 

(2)  Am  You  Like  It?  Date  alx)ut  1000.  The  plot  is  English,  taken 
from  Thomas  Lodge's  novel  of  Postalyndc,  publisherl  in  15!K). 

(3)  Comedy  of  Errors,  Date  about  1590;  in  any  case  one  of 
8hakiq)cre*s  earliest  pieces.  TIio  plot  is  classical,  l)eing  derived  from 
the  Nentrchmi  of  Plautus,  but  through  one  or  both  of  two  English 
versions  which  had  previously  appeared. 

(4)  Lore**  Labour's  Lotft.*  One  of  the  earliest  of  Shakspere's  comedies ; 
date  before  1590.  The  source  of  the  plot  has  never  been  discovered  ; 
perhaps  it  was  Shakspere's  own  invention,  stimulutt)d  by  wliat  he  had 
heard  of  the  *  Academes '  in  Italy,  the  members  of  some  of  which  were 
<iaite  flighty  and  enthusiastic  enough  to  vow  a  three  3'ears*  abstinence 
from  female  society,  with  fasting,  vigils,  and  philosophy,  like  that  to 
which  Ferdinand  and  his  three  courtiers  have  bound  themselves.  Evi- 
dently this  plav  and  the  Sonnets  belong  to  the  same  period  of  Shakspcre's 
life. 

(6)  Measure  for  Measure,  Date  uncertain  ;  probably  after  1607  ;  a 
late  play.  The  source  of  the  plot  is  the  Promos  and  Cassandra  of 
George  ^Vhetstone,  a  play  printed  in  1578,  but  never  acte<l.  Whetstone 
foand  the  story  in  a  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio ;  the  plot  is  therefore 
Italian. 

(6)  Merchant  of  Venice,  Date  about  1594.  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his 
pamphlet  The  School  of  Abuse  (1579),  describes  a  play  of  his  time,  *  The 
Jew  sliown  at  the  Bull,'  which  showed  '  the  greedinesse  of  worldly 
chasers,  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers ; '  it  seems  likely,  therefore,  that 
this  was  an  earlier  play,  now  lost,  containing  both  the  main  incidents 
of  8haksperc's  play,  the  choosing  of  the  caskets,  and  the  exaction  of  the 
pound  of  llesh.     But  for  these  two  incidents  earlier  sources  have  been 

1  The  two  volumes  of  the  Palaee  of  Pleasure  contain  translations  of  ninety- 
fonr  of  Uoccacdo's  Tales  (Warton,  ivr). 

»  Extract  Book,  art.  57.  '  P*id, 
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found,  ono  Italian,  the  other  medLTival.  The  story  of  the  bond  and  the 
jwttnd  of  flesh  has  been  found  in  a  tale  called  11  Pecorone^  by  Fioren- 
tino,  printed  in  1558 ;  that  of  the  caskets  in  the  Gesta  lUmianammi 
No.  76.» 

(7)  Merry  \Mrci  of  Windsor.  First  printed  in  1602 ;  but  Mr. 
Knight  believes  that  it  was  acted  ten  years  earlier.  The  story  is 
Shakspere*s  own  invention  ;  the  manners,  language,  and  characters  are 
those  of  his  own  day.  The  Falstaff  of  tliis  comedy  is  an  inferior  and 
notably  different  creation  from  the  Falstaff  of  Henry  IF. 

(8)  Afidfimvufr  Myhfs  Dream. ^  Date  between  1593  and  1597.  The 
materials  for  the  story  of  this  beautiful  play  were  taken  by  Shaksperc 
from  various  sources.  Theseus,  his  queen  Hippol^'ta,  and  their  court  at 
Athens,  are  borrowed  from  Chaucer's  Knighfs  Tale,  Pack  and  the 
fairies  were  part  of  tlie  mystico-moral  furniture  of  the  popular  mind  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Harsnet*s  Declaraf  ion  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures 
(1603)  speaks  of  *  Robin  Good-fellow  the  frier,  and  Sissethe  dairy-maid.* 
But  no  poet  had  made  use  of  the  conception  before  Shakspere.  The 
name  of  Oberon  comes  from  a  translation  by  Lord  Bemcrs  (1579)  of  the 
old  French  romance  of  lluon  and  Anberon.  The  name  Titania  seems 
to  have  been  invented  by  Shakspere.  Finally,  the  story  of  Pyraraus 
and  Thisbe  was  probably  taken  from  Golding's  version  of  Ovid's  M(;ta- 
morphoses  (awf/*,  §  24),  though  Shakspere  might  also  have  read  it  in 
Chaucer's  Legende  of  Good  Women. 

(9)  Muc?i  Ado  about  Nothing.  Date  about  1699 ;  it  was  first  printed 
in  1600.  The  story  is  Italian,  taken  from  one  of  Bandello's  novels,  in 
which  Fenicia  and  Timbreo  represent  the  Hero  and  Claudio  of  the  play. 

(10)  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  original  play  of  unknown  author- 
ship, Ihe  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  which  Shfikspere  has  followed  pretty 
closely,  was  printed  in  1594.  Shakspere's  play  probably  appeared  al>out 
the  same  time  ;  one  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  stooped  to  this 
kind  of  appropriation  in  his  later  years.  The  story  of  the  cure  of  the 
shrew  is  found  in  the  Notte  PiaceroU  of  Straparola  (1550),  and  in  the 
Conde  Lucanor  of  the  Spanish  author  Juan  Manuel.  But  the  story  is 
old  and  widely  diffused  ;  it  has  been  traced  to  a  Persian  and  also  to  an 
Old-German  source. 

(11)  The  Tempest.  Date  about  1611;  it  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
plays,  though  printed  the  first  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Professor  Ward 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  source  whence  Shakspere  derived  the  story 
was  a  German  play,  Die  sehone  Sid^Oy  by  Jacob  Ayrer  of  Niirnberg,  who 
dietl  in  1605.  Not  that  ShaksjMjre  could  have  read  German,  but  that 
he  might  have  heard  of  the  play  from  English  actors  returning  from 
Germany.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  storm  and  the  reference  to  the 
*  still  vex'd  Bermoothes  *  appear  to  be  traceable  to  the  Discorcry  of  the 
Bermudas^  otherwise  called  the  IsU  of  Birels,  by  Silvester  Jonrdan, 
published  in  1610. 

(12)  Twelfth  Night.*  Date  about  1601.  The  sources  are,  an  Italian 
play  called  Gli  Inganni,  first  printed  in  1582,  and  a  tale  about  twins  by 
Bandello.  But  both  the  characterisation  and  the  plot  are  to  a  large 
extent  original. 

(X^)  Trco  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Date  about  1598.    The  chief  source 


1  See  Sir  F.-  Madden's  Old  English  Versions  of  the  Gesta  Romanormm,  eddied 
for  the  Koxburghe  Club,  1838. 

»  Extract  Book,  art.  57.  3  Ibid, 
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of  the  plaj  is  the  romantic  novel  called  Diana  Enamitrad<i,  by  the 
Spanish  author  Montemajor ;  a  version  of  this,  by  Bartholomew  Yongc, 
wa5  published  in  1598,  and  was  probably  ai^ed  by  8hakspere. 

(14)  Winter*»  Tale.  Date  1610  or  1611.  The  source  of  the  play 
18  Bobert  Greene's  novel  of  Pandosto,  the  Triinnjfh  of  Timct  publL<;hcd 
in  1588. 

39.  Among  the  eleven  tragedies  are  included  som(5  of  the 
Y»rightest  and  most  wonderful  achievements  of  the  liunian  in- 
tellect.    In  HamUt^  with  its  fearful  background  of  guilt,  and 
lingering, yet  foreshadowed,  retribution,  we  see  the  tragic  results 
which  follow  from — in  the  words  of  Ooethe — *  a  great  action 
Tieiiig  laid  upon  a  soul  uniit  for  its  j)ei*fonnance  ; '  the  unfitness 
consisting,  according  to  Colendgo,  in  tlie  want  of  a  due  balance 
'  between  the  impressions  from  outward  objects  and  the  inward 
operations  of  the  intellect ;  for  if  there  bo  an  overbalance  in  the 
contemplative  faculty,  man  therel)y  becomes  the  creature  of 
mere  meditation,  and  lases  his  natural  power  of  action.'     In 
Marhf^ih^  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  drama  proceeds 
with  a  breathless  I'apidity ;  the  lirst  crime,  engendered  by  that 
*  vaulting  ambition  which  doth  o'erleap  itself,'  necessitates  the 
commission  of  othera  to  avert  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
first    A  large  part  of  a  life  is  presented  to  our  eyes  in  the  light 
of  one  great  gilded  successful  crime,  until  at  last  it  topples  over, 
and  is  quenched  with  the  suddenness  of  an  expiring  rocket. 
In  Kiwj  LeoTy  with  its  ever-thickenmg  gloom  and  deepening 
sorrows,  we  see  the  tragic  fate  which,  as  the  world  of  man  is 
constituted,  too  often  waits  on  folly  no  less  than  on  guilt,  and 
involves  tlie  innocent  alike  with  the  guilty  in  the  train  of 
terrible  con.sequences.    In  Othello,  the  dmma  opens  with  all  the 
elements  of  happiness ;  manly  courage,  beauty,  truth,  devoted 
love  are  met  together  in  the  pair  who  have  fought  against  all 
the  powers  of  social  prejudice  in  order  to  Income  one,  and  have 
conquei-ed ;  yet  all  is  marred  by  the  fiendish  wickedness  of  one 
man,  who  abuses  the  resources  of  a  powerful  intellect  to  practise 
on  the  open  and  impulsive  nature  of  Othello,  until  he  crushes 
in.  an  excess  of  volcanic  passion  the  jew^el  which  an  instant 
after  he  would  give  the  whole  world  to  restore.     In  Romeo 
and  Juliet^  all  that  is  l)eautiful  and  all  that  is  excessive  are 
brought  t(^ether :  the  loveliness  of  the  Italian  sky ;  the  youth- 
ful grace  of  the  lovers ;  the  fair  palaces  and  moonlit  gardens  of 
Veroiui ;  the  hereditary  and  unforgiving  hatred  of  the  two  noble 
houses ;  the  whirlwind  of  passionate  love  which  unites  their 
two  last  surviving  scions  in  the  inextricable  l)ond  of  an  affection 
stronger  than  all  5ie  hatreds  of  their  ancestors ;  their  final  union 
in  the  tomb,  l>eyond  the  roach  of  severance  by  angry  fathers  or 
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the  chances  of  time — ^these  are  the  materials  of  a  drama  which, 
for  pure  literary  beauty,  stands  perhaps  unsurpassed  among 
intellectual  creations.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  general  critical  analysis  of  these  or 
any  of  Shakspere's  plays  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary.  Genius 
furnished  the  text,  and  men  of  tlie  greatest  intellectual  gifts 
have  supplied  the  commentary ;  the  reader  will  thank  us  for 
referring  him  to  their  works,  luther  than  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute an  inferior  article  of  our  own.  * 

40.  Of  the  eleven  plays  of  Shaksperc  which  are  usually  classed  as 
tragedies,  two,  Cyviheline  and  Troilua  and  Creagida^  since  they  do  not 
end  tragically,  do  not  properly  deserve  the  name.  We  proceed  to  pass 
these  plays  in  review,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comedies : — 

(1)  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Date  uncertain,  but  probably  late  (see 
§  35).  Tlic  source  of  this  and  of  the  other  Roman  plays  is  the  transla- 
hition  of  Plutarch's  Lirei^  made  in  1679  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  from  the 
French  version  by  Jacques  Amyot. 

(2)  CttriitUinvt,    (See  the  preceding  article.) 

(3)  CymheUne.  Date  uncertain;  it  was  acted  in  1610  or  1611,  but 
whether  for  the  first  time  is  not  known.  The  character  of  Cymbeline 
was  found  by  Shakspero  in  HoUnshed,  whose  authority  was  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  According  to  Geoffrey,  *  Kymbelinus '  was  king  of  the 
Britons  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  and  had  two  sons,  Guiderios 
and  Arviragus.  The  story  of  Imogen  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Ginevra, 
in  the  ninth  novel  of  the  second  day  of  the  Deeavieron. 

(4)  Jlamlet.    The  time  when  this  great  tragedy  first  appeared  is  a 
X)oint  still  much  disputed.     A  play  called  Hamlet  was,  according  to  an 
entrj'  in  Henslowc's  Diary,  acted  at  Newing^n  in  1594.    In  a  tract  by 
Lodge  entitled  *  Wit's  Miscrie,'  and  printed  in  1696,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  *  the  ghost  which  cried  so  miserably  at  the  Theater  like  an  oister 
wife,  Jlamlet,  renenge^    Mr.  Knight  believes  that  this  was  the  first  draft 
of  Shakspere's  Hamlet,  and  that  Lodge,  quoting  from  memory,  did  not 
give  the  exact  words  used  by  the  ghost  in  the  play,  but  only  the  sub- 
stance of  them.      Others  hold  that  since  no  such  words  as  *  Hamlet, 
revenge  *  occur  in  Shakspere*s  play.  Lodge  must  have  been  alluding  to  a 
play  by  some  other  writer.     On  this  point  we  are  inclined  to  go  with 
Mr.  Knight.     However  this  may  be,  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspere  was  cer* 
tainly  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  as  having  been 
recently  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  in  1602.    It  was 
first  printed  in  1603.    In  the  following  year  the  play  reappeared,  with 
the  following  title-page  :  •  The  Tragicall  Historic  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark.     By  William  Shakespeare.    Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged 
to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect 
coppie.*    Substantially  this  quarto  of  1604  and  the  Hamlet  of  the  folio 
of  1623  arc  the  same  play,  and  are  greatly  expanded  and  altered  from 
the  edition  of  1603. 

The  immediate  source  of  the  plot  (unless  there  was  an  earlier  play 

1  The  works  particularly  referred  to  as  most  generally  accessible,  are 
Coleridge's  Literary  Remaina,  Augustas  Schlegers  Dramaiic  LUeraimre,  the 
chapters  on  Hamlet  in  Goethe's  WUhehn  Meigtery  and  the  works  of  Gernnus, 
Goizot,  and  Villeniaiii. 
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which  Shaktpere  followed)  is  the  Cent  Jlittmret  Tratfiquei  of  Belleforest, 
probahly  in  an  English  version.  Belleforcst  took  the  story  of  Hamlet 
from  the  Historia  Danica  of  Saxo  Granimaticus,  who  fiourislied  about 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Saxo  writes  the  name 
*Amleth  ;'  the  queen  he  calls  <  Gerutha.' 

(5)  JhHus  C<B9ar}  (See  the  article  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra.) 
(8)  Kin0  Lear.*  Date  between  IGOH  and  1006.  Shakspere  found 
the  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  in  HolinHhed's  bistor}- ;  Holinshcd 
took  it  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Chroniclo.  In  an  ainplificd  form 
it  occurs  in  Ija^amon*s  Brut,  Spenser  also  tells  the  story  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  Canto  10.  Accordinj;  to  (icoffrc}',  I^eir  was 
the  fourth  king  in  descent  from  Brutus,  the  founder  of  the  British 
monarchy. 

(7)  Maeheth.  Date  between  1603  and  IGIO.  Shakspere  took  the 
main  facts  of  the  story  from  Holinshcd's  Iliftory  of  Sctrtland.  Macbeth 
is  no  mythical  personage,  like  Lear  or  Cymbeline;  his  expulsion  from 
tScotlaod  by  Earl  Siward  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  and  also  by  Florence  of 
Worcester. 

(8)  Othello.*  Date  about  1602,  in  which  year  it  was  played  at 
Harefield  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  source  of  the  plot  is  Giraldi 
Cinthio*8  novel  of  //  Moro  di  Venezia, 

(9)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Date  1696  or  1597.  Tlie  materials  for  this 
play  were  found  by  Shakspere  in  a  novel  of  Bandcllo  translated  in 
Piaynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1567),  and  also  in  an  English  poem  by 
Aithur  Brooke  founded  on  the  said  novel,  and  published,  with  the  title 
•The  Tragicall  Historye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,*  in  1562. 

(10)  Timon  of  Athens.  Date  uncertain;  it  has  been  assigned  both 
to  1601  and  to  1610.  The  principal  source  of  tlie  plot  is  the  account 
of  Timon  the  Athenian  contained  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Mark  Antony. 
Another  source,  in  Mr.  Knight's  opinion,  was  the  Greek  dialogue, 
*Iimon,  or  the  Misanthrope,'  by  Lucian.  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  the 
dlAsrences  in  style,  and  in  the  cost  of  thought,  presented  in  this  play 
•re  80  remarkable  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  wholly  the 
work  of  Shakspere. 

(11)  Troilus  and  Cresrida.     Date  1609.    The  materials  are  taken 

partly  from  classical,  partly  from  mediaeval  sources.    The  characters  of 

Tbersites,  Ajaz,  Menelaus,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Shak- 

spen  from  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  (1601),  but  the  development 

is  in  great  part  his  own.    For  the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  he  was 

indebted   to  Chaucer's  poem ;    but  how  different  is  Cryseyde  from 

Cressida  !    The  former,  as  we  saw  (oh.  I.  §  36),  loves  virtue  and  honour, 

bat  ia  weak ;   the  latter—quick-witted  and  keen,  without  modesty  or 

reverence,  loose-tongned   and   loose-thoughted— is  incapable  of   any 

affection  save  of  one  sort.     Yet  there  arc  passages  in  this  play  as 

aathentically  stamped  with  the  transcendent  genius  of  Shakspero  as 

anything  which  he  ever  wrote.    Some  materials  seem  also  to  have  been 

famished  by  Lydgato's  Troy-book,  and  Caxton's  Recueil  des  Histoires 

de  Troye, 

41.  Historical  Plays. — In  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Jlome,  it  is  not  to  the  dramatic,  but  to  the  epic  poetry  that  we 
must  look  for  the  exhibition  of  the  peculiar  pride  and  spirit  of 

>  Extmct  Book,  art.  57.  »  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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either  nationality.  Thus  in  the  Iliad^  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
eloquently  shown,  ^  the  Greek  character  and  the  Greek  religion 
are  forcibly  and  favoura}>ly  contrasted  with  those  of  Asia ;  and 
the  uEyheid  is  pervaded,  as  if  by  a  perpetual  under-song,  by  a 
constant  stream  of  allusion  to  the  greatness  of  Rome.  In 
English  poetry  this  spirit  of  nationality  has  sought  its  expression 
in  the  historical  drama,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakspere.  It  is  a  noble  series ;  commencing,  in  the 
chronological  order,  with  Kiufj  John,  and  ending  with  Henry 
VIII, ;  omitting,  however,  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  the  four 
Edwards,  and  Henry  VII.  The  manful  proud  spirit  of 
Englishmen  is  continually  asserting  itself.  Foreign  inter- 
ference seems  to  be  resented  as  such,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  come,  and  whether  it  relate  to  Church  or  to  State  affairs. 
Thus  in  King  John  (act  iii.  sc.  1),  he  makes  the  king  say  to 
Pandulph  : — 

Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name, 

So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer  as  the  pojM?. 

Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 

Add  thus  much  more : — That  no  Italian  priest 

Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 

But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 

So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 

Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 

So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 

To  him  and  his  usurp*d  authority. 

And  for  a  more  general  expression  of  the  same  feeling,  take  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  same  play  : — 

This  England  never  did  nor  never  shall 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  arc  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.   Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 

If  England  to  herself  do  rest  but  true. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are 
disregarded  in  tliese  historical  plays.  The  preservation  even  of 
the  unity  of  action,  in  a  number  of  plays  adhering  pretty 
faithfully  to  the  order  and  manner  of  the  events,  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  impossible ;  nor  has  Shakspere  attempted  it.  In  Henry 
YIII,y  for  instance,  his  object  seems  merely  to  have  been  to 
present  a  succession  of  remarkable  scenes,  founded  on  occur-* 
rences  which  happened  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  that  reign ; 
these  scenes  are,  the  faU  of  Buckingham,  the  fall  of  Wolsey, 

1  In  his  work  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age, 
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the  divorce  and  death  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  th(^  birth  of 
Klizalieth.  Patriotic  fcc^lin^  may  be  held  to  invest  sucli  a 
play  in  the  spectator's  mind,  if  only  it  be  written  in  a  lofty 
and  worthy  spirit,  with  a  unity  of  design  equal  to  any  that 
art  can  frame.  When,  however,  the  events  of  a  reign  gn)up 
themselves  naturally  into  a  dramatic  whole,  as  in  the  case  of 
Richard  III.,  Shakspei*e  does  not  lose  the  op2K»rtunity  of  still 
further  heigh t4;ning  the  effect  by  his  art,  and  there  is  accord- 
ingly not  one  of  his  plays  more  closely  l>ound  together  in  all 
its  parts  by  the  development  of  one  main  action  than  this. 
The  unscrupulous  and  fearless  amlntion  of  Richard  III.,  so 
different  from  the  same  passion  as  it  appears  in  the  conscienco- 
haoiited  Macbeth,  crushes  successively  beneath  his  feet,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path  ;  till  the  geneml 
abliorrence,  springing  out  of  that  very  moral  sense  which  Kichard 
despised  and  denied,  swells  to  such  a  height  as  to  embrace  all 
classes,  and  crushes  his  iron  will  and  indomitable  coui*age,  his 
schemes,  throne,  and  person,  beneath  a  force  yet  more  in*esistible. 

42.  The  *  Histories'  arc  ten  in  number: — 

(1,2)  Ihnrtj  IV.  In  two  jmrts.  First  printed  in  1598,  and  pro- 
bably written  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Fanwu^  Victories  of  Henry  K, 
a  pPiac  drama  written  about  1580,  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
Hiakspere  worked,  both  in  Henry  IV,  and  in  Henry  V.  It  is  a  very 
pOf>r piece;  its  Prince  Hal  is  a  mere  dninken  debauchee.  In  this  old 
play  :5ir  John  Oldcastle  occurs  as  one  of  the  prince's  companions,  but 
plays  no  important  part,  even  in  the  comic  jwrtions.  Out  of  this 
cltaiacter  Shakspere  created  his  incompamble  Falstaff,*  who  was  called, 
in  the  first  draft  of  lx)th  part«  of  Henry  7K,  «ir  John  Oldcastle.  The 
name  was  changed  in  deference  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
Londoners,  who  regarded  the  I'Ollard  Oldcastle  as  a  martyr. 

The  general  source  whence  Shakspere  drew  materials,  for  this  and 
for  his  other  histories,  is  Holinshed's  Chronicle. 

(3)  Henry  V,  Probable  date  1509.  The  sources  of  this  play  arc 
the  same  as  those  for  Henry  IV. 

(4,  5,  6)  Henry  VI,  In  three  parts.  Part  I.  was  first  printed,  so 
far  aa  is  known,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Part  II.  was  published  in  1594, 
^nder  the  title  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  tjro  famous 
^^^9 of  Yofk  and  Lancaster-,  and  Part  III.  in  151)5,  with  the  title, 
^*  True  Tragedie  of  liichard  Duke  of  Vorhe,  and  the  Death  of  good 
•^^•^  Henrie  the  Sixt.  The  principal  source  of  all  three  plays  is  rather 
^  Chronicle  of  Hall  than  that  of  Holinshed. 

Since  the  question  was  first  mooted  by  Kdmund  Malono,  in  his 
^^ertation  on  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  IT.,  volumes  have  been 
^"ritten  on  the  authenticity  of  these  three  plays.  Malone  endoavotircd 
^J  prove  that  not  one  of  the  three  was  written  byShaksxxMc;  and  in 
this  conclusion  Coleridge,  Hallam,  and  Gcr\'inus,  with  certain  rescrva- 
^ons,  agree.  On  the  other  hand,  Knight  and  the  German  critic,  Ulrici, 
^e  strongly  for  the  authenticity  of  all  three.  It  is  chiefly  a  question 
^'  internal  evidence  ;  and  my  own  ox>inion,  coinciding  with  that  of  the 

1  Kr tract  Book,  tit  57. 
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impngners,  is,  that  no  one  of  these  plays  is,  as  a  whole ^  the  work  of 
Shakspere.  though  each  has  undoubtedly  been  altered,  retouched,  and 
enlaiged  by  him  to  an  extent  which  it  is  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  define.  Of  all  three  plays,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
he  had  least  to  do  with  Part  I.,  which  treats  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  reign,  especially  those  connected  with  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  the 
exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc,  from  1422  to  1445.  In  Part  II.,  which  covers 
the  period  from  1445  to  1455,  most  of  the  episode  of  Jack  Cade  may 
be  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Shakspere ;  and  his  hand  may  surely 
be  traced  in  the  recasting  of  the  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
by  which  the  tame  and  lack-lustre  lines  of  the  Fir$t  Contention  are 
transformed  into  a  passage  of  unequalled  sublimity  and  beauty.  In 
Part  III.,  which  takes  us  to  the  murder  of  Henr>'  in  1471,  many  of  the 
speeches  put  in  the  king's  mouth,  Warwick's  dying  speech,  and  the 
whole  of  the  last  scene,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere. 

(7)  Henry  VIII.  Probable  date  1613  ;  a  play  of  Henmj  VIII.  w&s 
certainly  acted  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  June  29  of  that  year,  and  owing 
to  the  firing  of  cannon  on  the  stage  (according  to  the  stage  direction 
in  act  i.  sc.  4)  the  thatch  of  the  theatre  caught  tire,  and  it  was  burnt 
to  the  g^und.  The  materials  for  the  plot  wore  supplied  by  HalFs 
Chronicle  and  Cavendishes  Life  of  Wolscy ;  perhaps  also  by  common 
tradition. 

Of  late  years  grave  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of 
this  play  ;  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Spedding,  first  printed  in  the  Oentleman't 
Magazine  for  1850,  and  reprinted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society.  Indeed,  anyone  who  has  Shakspere 's  rhythm  in  his 
ear  cannot  but  feel  that  the  movement  and  ring  of  the  verse  in  the 
n'eater  part  of  the  play  (excepting  the  first  act)  are  not  Shaksperian. 
The  mere  abundance  of  feminine  endings  (that  is,  endings  which  have 
one  or  more  syllables  beyond  the  last  accent)  is  enough  to  convince  one 
that  the  chief  author  was  some  other  than  Shakspere.  Mr.  Fleay,  in 
bis  Sfiaketpcare  Manual^  has  gone  fully  into  this  consideration ;  ho 
shows  that  whereas  Othello^  e.g.,  out  of  about  2,900  lines  has  040  with 
feminine  endings,  Henry  VII I. ^  out  of  about  2,600  lines,  has  1,195 
with  such  endings.  If  we  exclude  the  finit  act  (which  I  believe  to  bo 
Shakspere*s)  from  the  comparison,  the  proportion  of  feminine  endings 
becomes  much  greater.  Mr.  Spedding  thinks  that  the  chief  author  of 
the  play  was  John  Fletcher,  and  the  resemblance  of  style  to  some  of 
Fletcher's  known  plays  is  certainly  considerable.  The  drama  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  piece  of  gorgeous  court-pageantry.  It  ends  with  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth,  on  which  occasion  Cranmer  delivers  a  prophecy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  maiden-queen,  and  also  of  *■  him  that  should 
succeed^'  James  L  Anne  Boleyn  does  not  appear  in  the  most  favour- 
able light,  while  Catharine  of  Aragon  is  represented  as  an  injured  saint 
and  a  heroic  woman  ;  this  makes  it  certain  that  the  play  was  produced 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose  Spanish  sympathies  were  notorious,  and 
not  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  not  have  endured  such  slighting 
mention  of  her  mother. 

(8)  Mng  John.^  Date  uncertain,  but  before  1598.  The  chief  source 
of  the  plot  is  an  older  play  of  unknown  authorship.  The  Troubletome 
Jtaigne  of  King  John,  which  appeared  in  1591. 

(9)  Richard  11.^    This  pbiy,  first  printed  in  1697,  was  probably 


1  Extract  Book,  art.  57.  »  Ibid. 
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written  about  the  same  time.  The  period  embracer!  in  it  oxtciids  from 
Jannaury  1398  to  Fcbrnary  1400,  the  8uppose<l  date  of  Richard's  murdc-r. 
The  sources  of  the  plot  arc  the  Chronicles  of  Fabyan  and  Holinsherl. 

(10)  Richard  III.  Date  about  15J)3;  it  wfw  first  printed  in  1607. 
The  subject  was  very  popular  on  the  stapre.  An  oLler  play.  The  True 
Tragrdie  of  Richard  I  11.^  appeared  in  1594  ;  it  has  little  in  common 
with  Shakai>ere*s  play.  The  chief  source  of  the  plot  is  Holinshed*s 
Chronicle.  The  picture  of  Richard,  with  its  hardly  relieved  blackness, 
wai  borrowed  by  Holinshed  from  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  JJigtory  of 
Edirnrd  V.  {ante,  ch.  ii.  §  33).  IMore  had  strong  Ijancastrian  sym> 
patbies  and  antipathies ;  hence  some  modem  writers  arc  disposed  to 
infer  that  the  colours  arc  overcharged,  and  that  Richard  was  not  really 
inch  a  monster  as  tradition  has  exhibited  him.  That  he  passed  several 
wise  and  just  laws  in  his  short  reign  is  cert » in. 

43.  Two  plays  remain  which  are  usually  printctl  as  Shakspcre's  — 
PericieM,  Prince  of  Tyre,  and  Titvs  Amlronicvs. 

Pericles.  First  printed  in  1609,  with  Shakspere'a  name  on  the  titlc- 
pafcc ;  and  probably  first  acted,  at  any  rate  as  it  now  stands,  the  yimr 
before.  The  source  of  the  plot  is  the  story  of  AppoUinns  of  Tyre, 
related  in  the  Seventh  Rook  of  Gower's  Confemo  Amanfis.  Hence 
'Ancient  Go wer' is  introduced  like  a  herald  at  the  beginning  of  each 
act  of  the  play,  to  tell  the  audience  the  drift  of  what  they  are  about  to 
iee  represented. 

The  most  degraded  modem  audience  would  scarcely  tolerate  this 

play,  and  if  there  were  good  grounds  to  dispute  Shakspere's  connection 

wiUi  it,  his  admirers  would  most  willingly  do  so.    The  chief  reason  for 

adopting  such  an  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  incladcd  in  the 

first  folio  edition  of  1623.     It  first  appeared  among  the  collected  plays 

in  the  third  folio,  that  of  1664.     Again,  the  extremely  inartistic  con- 

itmction  of  the  plot,  which  embraces  several  separate  actions,  seems 

inoonnstent  with  that  mastery  of  his  art  to  which  Shakspere   had 

•ttained  long  before  1608.    This  induces  Mr.  Knight  to  conjecture  that 

it  was  a  very  early  work  of  the  poet'e,  which,  having  become  popular  on 

the  stage,  was  in  part  newly  written  and  published  some  fifteen  years 

li^.    However  this  may  be,  the   unbroken  stage  tradition  of  the 

■crenteenth  century  (Dryden,  for  instance,  speaks  of  it  as  the  first  birth 

^  8hakn)ere's  musio),  and  the  far  stronger  evidences  of  style,  manner, 

wdriiythm,  force  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  admit  tliat  Pericles  is 

piobably  the  authentic  work  of  the  poet. 

TUus  AndronicNS.    First  printed  in  1600,  without  author's  name. 
R  ii  ascribed  to  Shakspere  by  Meres,  as  we  have  seen,  and  was  included 
«» the  folio  of  1623.     There  is  a  ballad  on  the  same  subject  in  Percy's 
^^^MCi,   with  the  heading  'Titus    Andronicus*s    Complaint.*      Mr. 
Hallain  remarks :  Titus  Afidronicits  is  now,  by  common  consent,  denied 
*o  be  in  any  sense  a  production  of  Shakespeare ;  very  few  passages — I 
■hwild  think  not  one — resemble  his  manner.'     Without  denying  that 
there  may  be  some  touches  here  and  thexe  from   Shaks{)ere*s  hand, 
^bich  it  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish  witli   certainty,  I  should 
coidially  subscribe  to  Mr.  Hallam's  judgment.    Rut  Mr.  Knight  replies 
that  the  <  consent '  of  all  the  German  critics  mns  the  other  way.    This 
^oes  not,  however,  mean  so  much  as  would  appear  at  first  sight ;  for,  in 
^  case  where  the  use  of  lang^uage,  the  general  cast  of  expression,  and  all 
*h»t  constitutes  manner  arc  concerned,  it  is  idle  to  oppose  a  consensus 
^f  foreign  to  a  consensus  of  English  critic.**.     As  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
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*  res  ipsa  per  se  vociferatur.'  The  versification  of  the  play  is  vigorous, 
bat  it  runs  in  a  different  channel,  and  with  a  different  movement, 
from  that  of  Shakspere — a  movement  perhaps  even  more  equably  sus- 
tained than  his,  but  without  those  ascemioMy  those  upward  springs, 
whether  of  thought  or  fancy,  which  characterise  his  genuine  work. 
The  scraps  of  Latin,  *  sit  fas  aut  nefas,'  *  per  Styga,  per  manes  vehor,* 
&C.,  point  to  some  university  scholar,  not  to  the  player  who  had  learned 
no  more  Latin  than  what  the  Stratford  Grammar  School  could  teach  a 
truant  pupil. 

44.  Doubtful  or  spurious  plays.  Of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^  a  play 
founded  on  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  which  was  ^rst  printed  in 
1634  with  the  names  of  Fletcher  and  Shakspere  on  the  title-page, 
Coleridge  says, '  I  can  scarcely  retain  a  doubt  as  to  the  first  act's  having 
been  written  by  Shakespeare.'  Mr.  Dyce,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  goes  farther,  and  assigns  to  Shakspere,  besides  the  first  act,  the 
first  scene  of  the  third,  and  some  portion  of  the  fifth.  The  titles  of 
other  plays  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him  are,  Locriyie  (which  Professor 
Ward  is  inclined  to  give  to  Peele),  Arden  of  Feversham,  Edward  III., 
Sir  John  Oldoastle,  The  London  ProdigaU  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy, 

45.  It  is  usual  to  rank  Ben  Jonson  next  after  Shakspere 
among  the  dramatists  of  this  age,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
merits  of  his  celebrated  comedy,  Every  Mayi  in  his  Humotir, 
published  in  1596.  Yet  the  inferiority  of  Jonson  to  Shak- 
spere is  immeasurable.  It  is  true  that  he  observes  the  *  unities ' 
(as  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  in  the  prologue),  and  that  the 
character  of  Captain  Bobadil,  the  bouncing  braggart  of  the 
piece,  though  the  original  conception  of  it  is  found  in  Terence, 
and  though  it  falls  far  short  of  the  somewhat  similar  creation  of 
'  Ancient  Pistol,'  abounds  in  fine  strokes  of  humour.*  But  the 
characters  generally  do  not  impress  one  as  substantial  flesh-and- 
blood  personages  like  those  of  Shakspere,  but  luther  as  mere 
shadows,  or  personified  humours,  in  which  one  cannot  feel  any 
lively  interest.  Real  wit  is  rare  in  the  piece ;  and  of  pure  fun 
and  merriment  there  is  not  a  sparkle.  Even  the  humour, 
although  it  has  been  so  much  admired,  has  scarcely  any  uni- 
versal character  about  it ;  local  turns  of  thought,  and  the 
passing  mannerisms  of  the  age,  are  its  source  and  aliments 

Neither  of  the  two  completed  tragedies  which  Ben  Jonsoii 
left,  SejanuB  and  Catiline^  was  of  much  service  to  his  fame.* 
The  story  of  Sejanus,  the  powerful  minister  of  Tiberius,  is  an 
excellent  tragic  subject ;  ^  but  Jonson,  though  he  was  learned 

1,  5  Extract  Booky  art.  73. 

>  Chief  plays  of  Ben  Jonson— i?fery  Man  in  his  Humour,  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Jlummir,  Volpone  or  The  FoXy  hpiccent  or  The  Silent  Woman,  The  At- 
chsm'ift,  Bartholnmeiv  Fairy  comedies;  TTie  Poetaster  and  Cynthia's  Bevels, 
oomi  il  satires  ;  Sejanus  and  Catiliney  tragedies ;  The  Sad  Shepherd,  a  pafrtoral 
dram  ;  Love  fraed  from  lanorance  and  Folly,  Oberon  the  Fairy  Prince,  2%e 
Oolde  I  Aye  restored,  and  The  Fortunate  Isles,  masques. 
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about  Roman  manners  and  the  externals  of  lloman  life,  failed 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  character  ;  its  dignity  on  the 
one  hand,  its  cold  intellectual  hardness  on  the  other,  he  has 
not  reproduced,  nor,  aj>parently,  appreciated.  Tlu^  Poetaster^  a 
comical  satire,  is  a  drama  in  every  way  fiuj>erior  to  Sfijajius. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Augustus ;  Crisjiinus  (hy  whom 
is  intended  the  dramatist  Thomas  Dekker)  and  Demetrius 
Fannius  are  arraigned  as  had  and  worthless  jwHits  and  libellous 
scribblers ;  Crispinus,  heing  condemned,  has  to  swallow  a  purge, 
▼hich  makes  him  bring  up  a  string  of  cinide  and  flatulent  words 
which  he  Yiad  l^een  in  the  habit  of  using ;  and  the  two  are  SM'oni 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  Horace  and  all  other  men  of  gtaiius 
for  the  futui-e.  In  this  play  thei-e  is  more  regularity  in  the 
verse,  more  measure  in  the  conceptions,  more  appropnateness 
in  the  expressions,  than  are  met  with  in  Svjanvs  ;  the  scene  in 
which  Augustus  invites  \''ii"gil  to  read  l)cfore  the  coui*t  a  passages 
from  the  ^Eneuiy  is  really  a  noble  picture. 

Among  the  comedies,  VoIj)0)ie  and  the  Alchetnist  are  usually 
placed  first.  Tlie  first  is  the  story  of  a  wily  Venetian  nobleman, 
who,  assisted  by  a  confederate,  feigns  himself  to  be  dying,  in 
order  to  extract  gifts  from  his  rich  acquaintances,  each  of  whom 
is  persuaded  in  his  turn  that  he  is  named  as  solo  heir  in  the  sick 
man's  will.  It  was  this  Voljxjne,  between  whose  character  and 
that  of  Lord  Godolphin,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  in  his  celoVirated  ser- 
mon, drew  the  audacious  jxirallel  which  probably  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  his  piX)s<;cution.  The  workmanship  of  this 
piece  is  good,  and  the  dialogue  lively  ;  but  the  chanicters  are 
too  uniformly  weak  or  vicious  to  allow  of  the  play  taking  a 
strong  hold  on  the  mind.  In  the  Alchemist  the  knight,  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon,  is  the  dupe  of  Subtle  the  alchemist,  by 
whom  he  is  Ijeiug  ruined,  while  supposing  himself  to  Ijo  on 
the  brink  of  the  attainment  of  enormous  wealth. 

Out  of  forty-six  extant  plays,  eleven  are  comedies,  three 
comical  satires,  one  a  pastoral  drama,  only  two,  besides  a  frag- 
ment of  a  third,  tragedies,  and  twenty-eight  masques  or  other 
court  entertainments, — short  pieces,  in  which,  to  a  yet  greater 
extent  than  in  the  modem  opera,  the  words  were  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  music,  decoi'ation,  dumb  show,  and  other 
theatrical  accessories. 

46.  The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  written  in  a 
purer  style  and  finer  language,  yet  in  lK)th  th(»s(i  n»spect«  they 
fall  far  Ijelow  those  of  Shakspere  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dis- 
figured by  a  grossness  of  thought  and  expression  which  became 
more  and  more  the  l>esetting  vice  of  the  Englisli  stage.  They 
are  about  fifty-four  in  number,  thirteen  of  which  seem  to  have 

Q2 
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been  produced  by  the  two  friends  in  conjunction  ;  the  remain- 
der are  understood  to  have  been  by  Fletcher  alone,  with  the 
assistance,  in  several  of  them,  of  tlie  dramatists  Massinger, 
Rowley,  and  Shirley.*  There  is  much  fine  writing  in  these 
plays,  but  they  are  marred  even  for  reading,  much  more  for 
acting,  by  their  utter  want  of  measure  and  sobriety,  a  de- 
fect partly  due  perhaps  to  the  predilection  of  the  authors  for 
Spanish  plots.  The  characters  in  Tfie  MaicTs  Tragedy^  one  of 
the  most  famous  among  their  tragedies,  go  to  almost  incon- 
ceivable lengths  of  extravagance.  In  the  celebrated  comedy 
of  Utile  a  Wife  and  Jiave  a  Wife,  the  change  which  gradually 
comes  over  the  wife,  who  has  found  a  master  where  she  meant 
to  have  a  submissive  tool,  is  nobly  and  beautifully  describetl ; 
but  this  very  change  seems  grossly  improbable,  when  ensuing 
upon  the  utter  moral  corruption  which  possessed  her  at  tirst. 
Of  the  Bloody  Brother^  or  RoUo,  Duke  of  Nornuindy,  Coleridge 
writes  that  it  is  *  perhaps  the  most  energetic  of  Fletcher's  tra- 
gedie^s '  {Notes  on  Shakspere),  The  versification  of  these  plays 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  much  less  musical  and  regular  than  that 
of  Shakspere.* 

47.  Eobert  Greene,  who  ran  through  his  life  and  used  up 
his  genius  almost  as  quickly  as  Marlowe,  is  the  acknowledged 
author  of  several  plays,  which  were  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  Dyce  in  1831.  These  are,  Orlando  Ficrioso,  A  Lookiny 
Glass  for  London  and  England,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bunyayy 
The  Coinicall  Ilistorie  of  Alphonsiis  King  of  Aragon^  and  The 
Scottish  Historic  ofJanies  I V,  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Knight 
is  disposed  to  assign  to  him  the  old  play  of  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrexo  {ante,  §  37) ;  he  has  been  also  conjectured  to  be  the 
author  of  George-a-Greene,  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  wliich 
has  been  assigned  by  some  to  Shakspere. 

48.  Oeorg^e  Peele,  a  Christ  Church  man,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Greene,  Nash,  and  Lodge.  His  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
a  court  pageant,  was  exhibited  before  ElizabeUi  in  1584.  His 
historical  play  of  Edward  /.  (1593)  is  of  little  value  ;  but  he 
shows  to  considerable  advantage  in  his  scriptural  dnLma,  The 
Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe.  The  revolt  and  death 
of  Absalom  are  worked  into  the  play,  wliich  was  first  printed 
in  1599.  The  verse  is  generally  flowing  and  musical, — more 
equably  so,  perhaps,  than  that  of  either  Ben  Jonson  or  Fletcher. 
There  is  all  the  Elizabethan  wealth  of  imagery  and  illustration, 

>  Extract  Book,  art.  71. 

'  Chief  plays  of  Beaumoat  aod  Fletcher — Philattery  the  Maid'$  Tragedy, 
Knight  of'Ot  Burning  Fettle,  King  and  no  Kina,  the  SconUml  Lathi  of 

Fletcher  alone — ^the  Elder  Brother,  the  Beggar*$  Bvtk,  Rule  a  Wife  and  kave  q 

i^fe,  the  Faithful  Shepherdeu 
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together  with  that  redundance  and  tendency  to  excess  which 
are  also  of  the  time. 

49.  Thomas  Hash,  mora  effective  as  a  pamplileteer  than  as 
a  dramatist  (see  below,  §  78a),  is  known  as  the  author  of  two 
eomedief^  Summ^yg  L(tst  Will  ami  Testament  (1592)  and  The 
IdeofDoffSy  and  a  serious  drama,  ChriaVa  Tears  over  Jerusalem 
(1593). 

50.  Of  the  plays  of  Philip  Massinger  eighteen  are  pre- 
served :  six  tragedies,  eight  comedies,  and  four  tragi-comedies. 
The  &mous  play  of  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts  still  keeps 
possession  of  the  stage,  for  the  sake  of  the  finely  drawn  character 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.*  Massinger's  plays  were  carefully  and 
ably  edited  by  Giffard  in  1 81 3.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  retiring 
amiable  man,  ill  fitted  to  battle  with  the  rough  theatrical  world 
on  which  he  was  thrown.  He  could  compose  a  fine  piece  of  thea- 
trical declamation,  and  arrange  situations  which  proved  very 
effective  on  the  stage,  as  we  see  in  the  long  popular  tragedy 
of  the  Virgin  Martyr  ;  but  for  the  creation  of  character,  in  the 
Shaksperian  way,  he  had  no  vocation  ;  his  personages  are  not 
fashioned  and  developed  from  within  outwards,  but  take  up  or 
change  a  course  of  action,  rather  because  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot  so  require,  than  because  the  action  and  reaction  between 
their  natures  and  external  circumstances  constrain  them  so  to 
behave. 

The  Viryin  Martyr  has  telling  situations,  and  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  its  day.  The  martyr  is  Dorothea,  a 
Christian  maiden  of  the  age  of  Diocletian.  Antonius,  who  is 
in  love  with  Dorothea,  is  finely  drawn.  There  is  little  reality 
in  the  other  cliaracters.  There  is  no  iutnnsic  reason 
laid  in  the  nature  of  Theophilus,  as  developed  up  to  the 
wid  of  the  fourth  act,  to  account  for  his  turning  Christian 
in  the  fifth,  any  more  than  is  the  case  with  Sapritius  or 
Sempronius.* 

51.  John  Ford,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  bom  in  1586, 
Was  bred  to  the  law,  though  he  never  seems  to  have  made  any- 
thing of  a  career  in  that  profession.  His  first  play.  The  Lover^s 
Melancholy,  was  produced  in  1 629 ;  his  last,  TJte  Lady^s  Trial,  in 
1639.  From  this  date  he  disappears  from  our  view.  The  plots 
^  his  finest  tragedies  are  so  horrible  and  revolting  that  it  has 
bng  ceased  to  be  possible  to  produce  them  on  the  stage.  Ford's 
^^OQunand  of  language,  and  power  of  presenting  and  suitably 

*  Extract  Bonk,  nrt.  76. 

'  Chief  pUvBof  Maasinircr— the  Virgin  Martyr,  the  Fatal  Dowry,  tragedies; 
»J*  3/«m/  t»f  yionour,  A  Very  JVoman.  the  Bashful  Lover,  trngi-comedies ;  A 
•^'w  Way  to  ray  Old  Dthtt,  the  City  3Iadam^  comedies. 
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conducting  tragic  situations,  are  very  great.  He  wrote  a  portion 
of  a  once  famous  play,  The  Witch  of  Edmoyiton,  in  conjunction 
with  Rowley  and  Dekker. 

In  the  Broken  Seart  we  have  a  smooth  and  cheerful  opening,  but 
the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  bring  down  a  very  shower  of  horrors.  In  the 
f  ourthy  King  Amyclas  dies,  Fanthea  starves  herself  to  death,  and  Orgilus 
her  lover  treacherously  kills  her  brother  Ithocles,  by  whom  he  had  been 
prevented  from  marrying  her.  In  the  fifth,  Calantha  the  daughter  of 
Amyclas,  who  had  been  betrothe<l  to  Ithocles,  dies  of  a  *  broken  heart ;  * 
and  Orgilus,  allowed  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death,  opens  his  veins 
with  his  own  dagger.  The  language  in  this  play  is  often  intricate  and 
obscure,  which  is  the  less  excusable  in  Ford,  because  he  could  write 
with  a  beautiful  clearness  and  simplicity.  Nine  plays  by  Ford  have 
survived,  of  which  four  are  tragedies,  two  tragi-comedies,  one  a  masque , 
one  {Perkin  Warbeck)  an  historical  play,  and  one  a  comedy.* 

52.  Of  John  Webster,  the  author  of  a  famous  tragedy  called 
Tlie  Duclt^ess  of  Malfi,^  not  even  so  much  as  the  year  of  his  birth 
is  known.  The  period  of  his  greatest  popularity  and  acceptance 
as  a  dramatist  was  about  1620.  Eight  of  his  plays  have  been 
preserved,  of  several  of  which  he  was  only  in  part  author.  The 
three  tragedies  are  exclusively  his,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  his 
fame  rests.  The  plot  of  The  Duchess  of  Malji  turns  upon  the 
virtuous  affection  conceived  by  the  Duchess  for  her  steward 
Antonio, — an  affection  which,  by  wounding  the  pride  of  her 
family,  involves  both  its  object  and  herself  in  ruin. 

53.  John  Marston  was  bom  about  the  year  1575.  What 
little  is  knoA^Ti  of  him  is  gathered  almost  entirely  from  stray 
allusions  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  In  conversation 
with  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  Ben  Jonson  spoke  contemp- 
tuously of  Marston,  and  said  that  he  had  fought  him  several 
times.  He  is  the  author  of  eight  plays,  the  chief  of  which  is 
The  Afahonteyit,  a  tragi-comedy.  Besides  these,  he  was  part- 
author,  with  Jonson  and  Chapman,  of  the  comedy  of  Eastward 
Hoe,  which  contained  such  stinging  sarcasms  upon  the  Scotch 
that  all  three  were  thrown  into  pi-ison. 

54.  Chapman  has  left  us  eight  comedies  and  four  tragedies, 
among  whicli  the  tragedy  of  Bussy  d^Amboise  is  the  most  noted. 
Even  of  this  Dryden  says,  in  the  dedication  to  his  Spanish 
Friar :  *  A  famous  modem  poet  used  to  sacrifice  every  year  a 
Statins  to  Virgil's  manes ;  and  I  have  indignation  enough  to 
bum  a  d'Amboise  annually  to  the  memory  of  Jonson.' 

55.  Some  mention  must  1>e  made  of  Thomas  Dekker,  the 
butt,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Jonson's  satire  in  the  Poetaster,  Dekker 
replied  \'igorously  to  the  attack  in  his  comedy  of  Saliro-mastix ; 

*  Chief  plays  of  Ford— the  Broken  Heart,  Love's   Sacrifice,  the  Lover's 
Melancholy,  the  Lady's  Trial,  the  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble, 
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or,  the  Untrussmg  the  Humorous  Poet,  in  which  Ben  Jonson  is 
introduced  as  *  Young  Horace.'  He  wrote  several  other  plays, 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  with  Webster  he  produced  Westward  Hoe 
and  Northtcard  Hoe,  and  assisted  Middleton  in  the  Roaring 
Girl.  Dekker  is  also  the  author  of  several  satirical  tracts,  e.g,. 
News  from  Hell,  and  the  Giih  Hornbooke,  which  throw  groat 
light  on  the  mannei's  of  the  age. 

56.  Thomaa  Heywood,  a  most  prolific  writer,  is  the  author 

of  one  very  fe.mous  play,  A  Woman  Killed  mth  Kindness f.  (1617). 

The  story  closely  resembles  that  of  Kotzebue's  play  of  the 

Stranger;  an  unfaithful  wife,  overcome  by  the  inexhaustible 

goodness  of  her  injured  but  forgiving  husband,  droops  and 

expires  in  the  rush  of  contending  emotions — shame,  i*emorse, 

penitence,  and  gratitude — which  distract  her  soul.      Thomas 

Middleton  wrote,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  large  number  of  plays ; 

Mr.  Dyce's  edition  of  his  works  comprises  twenty-two  di*amas 

and  eleven  masques.     Of  these  the  Familie  of  Love  and  the 

Witch  (from  which  Shakspere  may  have  derived  a  suggestion 

or  two  for  the  witches  in  Macbeth)  have  l>een  singled  out  for 

praise.     William  Rowley  seems   to   have   preferred   writing 

acts  in  other  men's  plays  to  iuvontuig  or  adapting  plots  for 

himself;  thus  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  Old  Law  with 

Massinger  and  Middleton,  and  in  the  Spanish  Oipsi^  with 

Middleton.     There  is  much  powei-ful  writing  in  Cyril  Tour- 

&01ir*8  tragedy  of  the  Atheist's  lievpnge.    In  The  Mitses*  Looking 

Glass  Thomas  Sandolpll  cleverly  defends  the  stage  against  the 

Puritans,  owning  that  it  lives  by  vices,  but  maintaining  that 

it  is  as  physicians  live  by  diseases,  *  only  to  cure  them.' 

57.  When  we  look  into  the  private  life  of  these  Elizaljethan 
and  Jacobean  dramatists,  wo  too  often  find  it  a  wild  scene  of 
irregular  actiWty  and  unbridled  passion,  of  improvidence  and 
embarrassment,  of  fits  of  diligence  alternating  with  the  satur- 
nalia of  a  loose  and  reckless  gaiety,  of  unavailing  regrets  cut 
•hort  by  early  death.  Yet  we  must  not  judge  them  harshly, 
for  they  fell  upon  an  age  of  transition  and  revolution.  The 
ancient  Church,  environed  as  it  was  with  awe  and  mystery, — 
spreading  into  unknown  depths  and  distances  in  time  and 
space, — which  might  be  resisted,  but  could  not  be  despised, — 
had  passed  from  the  land  like  a  dream ;  and  the  new  institu* 
tion  which  the  will  of  the  nation  had  substituted  for  it,  what- 
ever might  l>e  its  merits,  could  not  as  yet  curb  the  pride,  nor 
calm  the  passions,  nor  dazzle  the  imagination  of  England's  tur- 
bulent and  gifted  youth.  True,  Catholicism,  in  disappearing, 
had  left  solid  moral  traditions  behind  it,  which  the  better 
English  mind,  naturally  serious  and  conscientious,  faithfully 
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adhered  to  and  even  developed ;  but  the  playwrights  and  wits, 
or  at  any  rate  the  great  majority  of  them,  plunged  in  the 
immunities  and  irregularities  of  a  great  city,  and  weak  with 
the  ductile  temperament  of  the  artist,  were  genei'ally  out-side 
the  sphere  of  these  traditions. 

58.  The  last  of  this  race  of  dramatists  was  James  SMrley. 
His  first  play,  Love  Tricks,  appeared  in  1C25,  and  scaixjely  a  year 
passed  between  that  date  and  1642  in  which  he  did  not  ]>riiig 
a  new  drama  upon  the  stage.  In  November,  1642,  the  Long 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution,  by  which,  in  consideiution  of  the 
disturl)ed  state  of  the  country,  the  London  theatres  were  closed. 
Out  of  the  thirty  di*amas  comprised  in  Mr.  Dyce's  edition,  six 
ai-e  tragedies,  four  tragi-comedies,  and  twenty  comedies.  The 
plots  of  more  than  half  of  these  are  of  Italian  or  Spanish 
origin ;  most  of  the  rest  are  drawn  from  contemporary  English 
life.  *  In  the  greater  part  of  Shirley's  dramas,'  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
'  we  find  the  favourite  style  of  that  age,  the  characters  foreign 
and  of  elevated  rank,  the  interest  serious  but  not  always  of 
buskined  dignity,  the  catastrophe  fortunate  ;  all,  in  sliort, 
tliat  has  gone  under  the  vague  appellation  of  tragi-comedy.' 
It  must  be  admitted  in  Shirley's  favour,  that  though  liis  inci- 
dents are  often  coarse,  and  his  dialogue  licentious,  his  poetical 
justice  is  most  often  soundly  administereil ;  in  the  end  vice 
sufiers  and  virtue  is  rewarded.  He  was  burnt  out  in  the  great 
fire  of  1 666,  and  the  discomfort  and  distress  thus  bi*ought  upon 
him  are  said  to  have  caused  liis  death.  Besides  his  regular 
dramas,  Sliirley  is  the  author  of  several  moral  plays,  masques, 
and  short  plays  for  exhibition  in  private  houses  or  schools.  At 
the  end  of  a  performance  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  di*amatic  piece  he  ever  wrote, — ^the  Contention  oj 
Ajax  and  Ulysses, — occurs  the  noble  choral  ode  beginning  *  The 
glories  of  our  blood  and  state,'  *  which  is  print^  in  Percy's 
Eeliqties  and  many  other  collections.* 

Adopting  the  title  of  the  old  satirical  play  HistTrioinasiix 
(players'  scourge),  written  in  1610,  William  Prymie,  a  Puritan 
barrister,  published  in  1632  a  bulky  volume  denouncing  the 
immorality  of  the  stage,  its  evil  social  consecjuences,  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  progress  of  religion,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  actors,  (fcc.  The  queen  had  lately  herself  acted  in  a  pas- 
toral at  Somerset  House,  and  the  king  was  induced  to  believe, 
by  Laud  and  others,  that  a  passage  in  Prynne's  book  speaking 

*  Extract  Book^  art.  85. 

'  Chief  plan's  of  Shirlev — the  Maid'i  Revenge^  the  Politician,  the  Cardimai, 
tragedies  ;  tho  Bedf,  tlic  dametter,  the  Bird  in  a  Cage  (which  has  an  inmical 
dedication  to  William  Prvnne),  tiie  /.eic/y  of  Pleature,  comedies. 
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in  uncivil  terms  of  *  women  actors/  was  levelled  at  Henrietta 
Haria.  Broujjlit  into  the  Star  Chamber,  Prj-nne  was  trie<l 
and  condemned  and  received  a  most  severe  sentence,  which  in- 
cluded standing  in  the  pillory,  and  the  loss  of  parts  of  both  ears, 
besides  utter  professional  ruin  ^  (Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage), 
In  spite  of  such  severe  repression  the  invectives  of  the 
Puritans  a<vainst  theatrical  (mteilainments  during  all  this 
period  became  ever  louder  and  more  vehement,  ci*eating  ]>y 
their  extravagance  a  counter  licence  and  recklessness  in  the 
dramatists,  and  again  justified  in  their  tuni,  or  pailly  so,  by 
their  excesses.  At  last,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Puritan 
party  became  the  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  theatres 
were  closed.  This  date  biings  us  down  some  way  into  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

5dci.  Learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England  during  this 
period.  The  universities  stopped  their  printing  presses  about 
1521,  and  did  not  use  them  again  for  more  than  sixty  years.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  l)est  scholars,  especially  at  Oxford,  could 
not  conscientiously  accept  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical 
aothority  which  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  brought  in,  and  were 
either  silenced  or  forced  into  exile.  Even  after  the  new 
system  was  at  work,  able  Oxford  men,  as  Hallam  says,  had  a 
way  of  *  dropping  off  to  Douay.'  Cambridge  gave  in  to  Pro- 
testantism far  more  easily  ;  most  of  the  prominent  men  in  the 
party  of  change  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learning,  «.//., 
Cranmer,  Becon,  Parker,  Urindal,  Whitgift,  and  Sandys,  were 
of  that  university.  The  fii^st  live  Protestant  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  were  all  Cambridge  men,  a  fact  than  which  none 
could  more  clearly  show  the  restlessness  and  repugnance  of  the 
Ojcford  mind  under  the  new  arrangements.  In  Ascham's 
'Schoohnaster  (II.  §  38)  there  is  no  indication  that  Greek  was 
then  taught  in  English  grammar  schools.  As  the  reign  pro- 
ceeded, matters  gradually  improved  ;  in  the  statutes  which 
Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow,  gave  to  the  school  (1590), 
distraction  in  some  Greek  orators  and  historians,  besides 
Resiod,  is  enjoined.  The  first  Greek  grammar  used  at  Eton  is 
Said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Camden  (§  70),  while  he  was  a 
toaster  at  Westminster.  A  complete  edition  of  Cicero's  works, 
Imprinted  from  that  of  the  Frenchman  Lambin,  appeared  in 

*  Piynne  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  IGil.  Ah  the  civil  war 
proceeded  he  took  part  in  his  vehement  way  with  the  Presbyterians  against  the 
independents  and  the  army,  (Milton  sjieakA  of  him  an  '  a  lierco  reformer  once, — 
now  r»nkled  with  a  contrary  heat*)  ;  and  after  tlie  Kcstoration  was  made 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  m  which  capacity  (Morley,  First  Sketchy 
691)  he  ))ublished  throe  folio  vols,  of  '  Keconls/  to  illustrate  the  ancient  ecclc- 
Bia:(tical  jnrisdiction  of  the  kings  of  England. 
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1585.  An  accomplished  scholar  at  last  appeared  in  Sir  Henry 
Bavile,  warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  who  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Histories  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus  (1581)  did  some- 
thing for  scholar8hip,-~by  editing  several  of  the  old  chroniclers 
{Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam  prcBcipui,  1596) 
conferred  a  service  on  those  engaged  in  mediaeval  studies, — 
and  by  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom 
(1612)  and  his  republication  of  Bradwardine*s  De  Cmt^a  Dei 
(1617)  sought  to  be  of  use  to  theologians. 

Grotius,  writing  in  1613,  said  that  learning  was  of  small 
account  in  England ; — that  Casaubon  would  not  have  prospered 
here  merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  '  theologum  induere  debuit,'  he 
was  obliged  to  play  the  divine.     (Hallam,  Lit  of  Eur,  vol.  ii.) 

However,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  good  letters  in  England 
was  rendered  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  gave  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  (which  the  fanatical  havoc  wrought  by  the  reformers 
\mpra^  II.  §  27]  had  left  without  any  collection  of  books)  his 
own  library  and  the  MSS.  which  he  had  collected,  and  raised 
at  his  own  cost  a  noble  building  for  tlieir  reception.  The 
Bodleian  Library  now  ranks  among  the  best  in  Europe. 

ProseWriting^:— Novels,  Lyly's  'Euphues,*  Sidney's  'Arcadia,' 
Hall;  Essays:  Bacon,  Burton;  Criticism:  Gascoigne,  &c. 

59.  The  prose  literature  of  this  period  is  not  less  abundant 
and  various  than  the  poetry.  We  meet  now  with  novelists, 
pamphleteers,  and  essayists  for  the  first  time.  Lodge  wrote 
several  novels  or  novelettes  (§  17),  from  one  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Shakspere  took  the  plot  of  As  You  Like  It, 
EuphtieSj  tite  Anatomy  of  Wit,^  a  didactic  romance  by  John 
Lyly,  with  several  appendices  or  sequels,  appeared  in  1579, 
and  Euphues  and  his  England,  by  the  same  author,  in  1580. 
Both  have  been  lately  reprinted  by  Mr.  Edward  Arber. 
Euphues  is  a  clever — but  not,  as  Mr.  Arber  thinks,  a  very 
clever  book — treating  of  friendship,  love,  philosophy,  educa- 
tion, and  religion.  Euphues  is  a  young  Athenian  who  finds 
himself,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  the  possessor  of  a  lai^ 
fortune,  a  fine  person,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  cultivated  mind. 
He  proceeds  to  Naples,  where  he  gains  the  friendship  of 
Fhilautus,  engages  in  a  great  deal  of  philosophical  conversa- 
tion, has  one  or  two  love  affairs  which  come  to  nothing,  and  at 
length  sails  for  Athens,  leaving  a  long  letter  for  Fhilautus  in- 
veighing against  love,  and  urging  his  friend  to  flee  women  and 

1  Extract  Book,  art  61. 
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their  allurements.  To  this  letter  is  attached  ^  Euphues  and 
his  Ephebus/  a  tract  on  education,  which  Professor  Rushton, 
of  Cork  College,  has  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  a  translation 
from  Plutarch's  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  With  this  tract 
u  connected  another  called  *  Euphues  and  Atheos  * — Ijeing  a 
dialogue  between  Euphues  and  an  atheist.  After  beuig,  not 
so  much  talked,  as  railed  and  browbeaten  out  of  his  errors 
with  great  ease  and  celerity,  the  atheist  is  made  to  exclaim  : 
*0  Euphues,  howe  much  am  I  bounde  to  the  /^oodue&se  of 
alnii^tie  God,  which  hath  made  me  of  an  infidell  a  beleever, 
of  a  castaway  a  Cliristian,  of  an  heathenly  Pagan  a  heavenly 
Protestant ! ' 

60.   Euphues  and  his  Eiiglaiid  is  a  much  more  considerable 
vork.     Euphues   visits  England  in  company  with  Philautus, 
and  several  English  friends  who  have  been  staying  in  Italy, 
and  writes  a  *  description  of  the  countrey,  the  Court,  and  the 
manners  of  the  isle.'     In  this  picture  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
shadow;  England  and  the  English,  as  compared  with  other 
nations,  are  all  light.     The  temper  that  leads  to  this  kind  of 
-writing  we  now  call  Chatcmnism,     There  is,  of   course,   an 
ela)>orate  panegyric  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  whoso  beauty  is  re- 
presented, if  that  were  possible,  as   being   equalled   by   her 
virtue.     Englishmen  are  sparing  in  the  use  of  strong  liquor, 
unlike  the  men  of  other  nations,  *  who  never  tliink  that  they 
hare  dyned  till  they  be  dronken.'     The  English  ladies  *  spend 
the  morning  in  devout  prayer,'  whereas  the  gentlewomen  of 
Greece  and  Italy  use  *sonets  for  psalmes,  and  pastymes  for 
prayers.'     Hence  the  divine  favour  is  reserved  for  this  virtuous 
people  exchisively,     *  Oh  blessed  peace  !  oh  happy  Prince  !  oh 
fortunate  people  !     The  lyving  God  is  onely  the  Englysh  God.' 
61.  Tliere  is  less  affectation  in  the  style  of  Euphues  than, 
after  reading  the  Moyuistery,  one  would  be  prepared  to  expect. 
Antithesis  and  alliteration  are  doubtless  much  resorted  to  ; 
the  author  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  an  English  style.     He  is  also  fond  of  bringing  in 
curious  or  scientific  terms ;  he  abounds  in  similes  and  illus- 
trations; and  is  almost  as  fond   of  proverbs  as  Cervantes, 
though  less  happy  in  applying  them.     But,  on  the  whole,  the 
talk  of  Euphues  and  his  friends  is  simple  and  rational  com- 
pared with  the  affected  pedantic  l)oml>ast  which  Scott  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  his  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  and,  calls  Euphuism. 
As  for  the  precise  and  mincing  way  of  speaking  attributed  to 
Holofemes  in  Shakspere's  Lovers  Labour's  Lost,  the  notion  that 
Lodge  and  Euphues  are  here  glanced  at  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  V>y  Mr.^Knight  to  be  untenable. 
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The  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the  more  manifest  it 
will  be  that  no  great  change  of  literary  style  is  ever  so  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  one  book,  or  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men, 
as  on  a  casual  survey  it  would  seem  plausible  to  maintain.  A 
pedantic  preference  for  long  words  of  classical  origin  has  often 
been  supposed  to  l^e  a  distinctive  mark  of  *  Euphuism.'  But 
the  tendency  to  the  employment  of  such  words  showed  itself 
strongly  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Hawes  (see  ante,  p.  139). 
The  same  thing  was  noticed  by  a  shrewd  and  forcible  writer 
of  the  middle  of  tlie  century,  Thomas  Wilson.  I  quote  the 
passage  from  Mr.  Kniglit's  pi*eface  to  Lave^s  Labour's  Lost, 
In  his  Arte  of  Rltetorike^  (1553)  Wilson  cites  a  letter  which 
he  describes  as  actually  written  by  the  applicant  for  a  bene- 
fice ;  it  runs  as  follows  :  *  Ponderying,  expendyng,  and  revo- 
lutyng  with  myself  your  ingent  afiabilitie,  and  ingenious 
capacitie  for  mundane  affaires,  I  cannot  but  celebrate  and 
extoll  your  magnificall  dexteritie  above  all  other.  For  how 
could  you  have  adapted  suche  illustrate  prerogative,  and 
dominicall  superioritie,  if  the  f ecundite  of  your  ingenie  had  not 
been  so  fertile  and  wonderf uU  pregnaunt  ?  *  In  truth,  this 
sort  of  thing  may  l)e  easily  explained  as  an  extravagance  and 
excess  growing  out  of  the  zeal  for  the  revival  of  classical 
learning,  and  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  or  individual  taste. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  writings  of  Lyly 
exercised  temporarily  a  considerable  influence  on  style;  and 
this  we  leani  fi^om  a  witness  who  attests  the  far  more  powerful 
influence  excited  by  the  writer  next  to  be  mentioned.  Drajrton, 
in  an  elegy  *  Of  Poets  and  Poesie,'  ^  praises  Sidney  for  ha\dng 
thoroughly  paced  our  language,  so  that  it  might  run  abreast  of 
Gi'eek  and  Latin.     Sidney,  he  says, 

did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lillie's  writing  then  in  use ; 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flyes, 
Playing  with  words,  and  idle  similies. 
As  th'  English  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see, 
So,  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks. 
They  spake  and  writ  all  like  meere  lunatiques. 

62.  Just  as  the  sonnets  and  songs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 

1  This  ingenious  and  delif^htful  book,  of  which  VVarton  has  given  a  summary 
in  his  fifty-fifth  section,  appeared  as  a  companion  volume  to  The  Ruleo/ReatoH, 
conteinyng  the  Arte  of  Logikey  first  published  in  1551.  Wilson  prided  himsflf 
on  bein^  the  first  to  clothe  the  science  of  Logic  in  an  English  dress.  Both  books 
abound  in  curious  and  well-told  stories,  illustrating  the  rules  laid  down. 

'  Quoted  by  Mr.  Arbcr  in  his  preface  to  Ettphues. 
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{arU^,  §  20)  arc  of  a  merit  and  power  transcoii(lin;(  the  foreign 
models  on  which  they  were  framed,  so  is  it  with  liis  colehniti'd 
prose   romance,  The   ConnteHs  of  I*t'nthn>kfi's  Arrntlia,^     The 
Dinrui  of  Montemayor  (1^80),  and  the  ArcfuUa  of  Sainiazaro 
(1549)f  suggested  the  form  of  the  work  ;  l)ut  a  srlance  at  these 
insipid  and  artificial  productions  will  show  that  the  intellectual 
^Tial  imaginative  reach  visible  in  the  English  work,  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  many  of  the  descriptions,  the  enc^rgy,  loftiness, 
sjid  soggestiveness  of  the  thoughts,  are  solely  due;  to  the  nativt; 
genius  of  the  writer.     Written  about  1584,  the  Arcadia  wxiH 
first  published  in  1613.     It  may  be  describefl  as  the  record  of 
the  adventures  of  the  two  friends,  Pyroch?s  and  Musidorus, 
while  aspiring  to  the  love  of  the  princesses  of  Arcadia,  Philfx*k'a 
and  Pamela.     But  long  narratives  are  introduced  hy  way  of 
episode,  and  many  other  pereonages,  particularly  the  parents 
of  the  princesses,  have  a  troublesome  activity,  and  a  proneness 
to  faill  in  love  with  everj-one  whom  thoy  ought  not  to  think 
of  ;  all  which  cii*cumstances  complicate  the  plot  wonderfully, 
and  make  the  novel  wearisome  to  modern  taste.     Eclogues 
and  songs,  in  all  kinds  of  classic  metres — most  of  which  aix; 
ridiculously    unsuitt»d    to   English   words — are    of    constant 
occurrence  :  we  hav<j  elegiacs,  sapphics,  anaci*eontics,  phaleu- 
tiacSy  asclepiadics,  A'c.     The  highly  coloured  pi-oso,  full  of  ti-opc*. 
and  metaphor  and  metonymy,  and  in  the  l>est  jwssages  senten- 
tious and   profound    mther   than   antithetical,    is    a   typical 
monument  of  the  Elizalx^than   manner — a   manner  which  is 
generally  rich  and  forcible,  but  too  often  sacrifices  simplicity 
and  good  taste.     The  lK)ok  contains  many  striking  passages  on 
forms  of  government.     For  an   unlimited  democi-acy  Sidney 
had  an  unbounded  avci-sion ;  but  he  also  condemns  oligarch}', 
particularly  that  worst  form  of  it,  *  when  men  are  go\emed 
indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  ttiught  to  know  what  those 
few  be,  whom  they  should  olxjy.'     The  following  word-picture 
is  Sidney*s  description  of  Arcadia  : — 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately 
trees;  humble  valleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  re- 
freshing of  silver  rivers;  meadows  enamelVl  witli  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets  which,  being  lined  with  most  pleasant  shade, 
were  witnessed  so  too  by  the  cheerful  disposition  of  many  well-timed 
birds;  each  pasture  stored  with  nheep,  feeding  with  sober  security, 
while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory  craved  the  dams'  comfort ; 
here  a  shepbeid's  boy  piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a 
youog  shepherdess  Imitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
▼oice-mnsic. 

1  Extract  Book,  srt.  51. 
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63.  The  strange  political  romance,  Micndu^  Alter  et  Idvm, 
by  Joseph  Hall,  appeared  in  1605.  The  man  has  taken  a 
great  stride  since  he  wrote  his  satires  (aiite,  §  10) ;  he  is  now 
a  grave  divine,  pacing  on  the  road  to  preferment ;  his  style  is 
chastened  and  improved ;  he  no  longer  discharges  his  shafts  at 
haphazard,  but  keeps  them  for  the  adversaries  of  the  divine 
right  and  prerogative  of  kings  and  bishops.  like  Sidney,  he 
dreads  a  pure  democracy ;  but  he  is  not,  like  Sidney,  a  true 
lover  of  human  freedom.  In  writing  the  Mundiis  <fec.  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  depict  the  brutal,  savage,  and  de- 
baised  condition  into  which,  according  to  his  theory,  a  com- 
munity would  fall  if  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and 
gratify  all  its  caprices.  Pure  democracy,  he  inenns  to  say, 
would  in  time  bring  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  bnite^. 
His  *  Terra  Australis'  has  four  main  territories,  Craptdm^ 
Viraginiaf  Moronin,  and  Lavernia,  The  land  altogether  is  a 
fool's  paradise,   a  land  of  Cockayne.     *The  whole  country 

.  groans  with  eatables  of  all  kinds,  and  none  are  permitted  to 
be  exported.'  The  grand-duke  or  king  is  elected  solely  on 
account  of  his  eating  powers.  In  his  speech  of  installation  he 
declares  himself  an  uncompromising  foe  to  fasting,  abstinence, 
short  allowance,  and  leanness.  *  Every  one  is  desirous  of 
governing,  none  willing  to  obey.  Everything  is  regulated  by 
public  suffrage ;  all  speak  at  once,  and  none  pay  any  attention 
to  what  their  neighbour  says.  They  have  a  perpetual  parlia- 
7)ie7it,  and  what  is  voted  to-day  may  be  repealed  to-morrow.' 
The  real  animus  of  the  writer  is  here  unveiled ;  we  have 
before  us  a  Coryphaeus  among  the  clerical  advisers  who  en- 
couraged Charles  I.  to  reign  eleven  years  without  a  parliament, 
and  who  would  have  suppressed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
established  regal  absolutism,  if  their  power  had  been  equal  to 
their  will. 

64.  In  this  period,  the  literature  of  travel  and  adventure, 
which  has  attained  to  such  vast  proportions  among  us  in 
modern  times,  was  placed  on  a  broad,  and  solid  pedestal  of 
recorded  fact  by  the  work  of  Eichard  Haklnyt,  a  Hereford- 
shire man,  who  in  1589  published  a  collection  of  voyages  made 
by  Englishmen  *  at  any  time '  (as  he  states  on  the  title-page) 
*  within  the  compass  of  these  fifteen  hundred  years.'  Purchas' 
Pilgrimage^  of  which  the  third  edition  is  dated  1617,  will 
occur  to  many  as  the  book  in  which  Coleridge  had  been 
reading  before  he  dreamt  the  dream  of  K%ihla  Khan.  Samuel 
Purohas  was  the  clergyman  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  and  a 
staunch  upholder  of  episcopacy.  In  the  epistle  dedicatory, 
addressed  to  Archbishop  Bancroft — after  saying  that  he  had 
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consultecl  a1x>ve  twelve  hundred  authors  in  the  composition  of 
the  work,  and  explaining  what  those  would  find  in  it  who 
aoa^t   for  infoimation   simply — he  proceeds  :  *  Others  may 
hence  learn  .  .  .  two  lessons  fitting  these  times,  the  unnatural- 
neas  of  Faction  and  Atheism  ;  that  law  of  nature  having 
viitten  in  the  practice  of  all  men  .  .  .  the  profession  of  some 
religion,  and  in  that  religion,  wheresoever  any  society  of  priests 
or  religious  persons  are  or  have  been  in  the  world,  no  admit- 
tance of  Paritie  ;  the  angels  in  heaven,  divels  in  hell  (as  the 
royallest  of  fathers,  the  father  of  our  country,  hath  pronounced), 
and  all  religions  on  earth,  as  here  we  show,  ]>eing  equally 
sabject  to  inequality,  that  is,  to  the  equitie  of  subordinate; 
order.     And  if  I  live  to  finish  the  rest,  I  hope  to  show  the; 
Faganimn   of  anti-christian  popeiy,'  ifec.     Without   being  a 
follower  of  M.  Comte,  one  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  mental 
eoodition  of  those  who  could  carry  on,  or  assent  to  the  cany- 
ing  on  of,  anthropological  researches  in  the  temper  of  mind 
avowed  by  honest  Purchas,  needed  a  large  infusion   of  the 
Ujprit  positif,^ 

65.  The  genius  of  Montaigne  raised  up  English  imitators 
of  his  famous  work,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  to  eclipse 
Ui  original.  Francis  Bacon  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
JMayn,*  Religioua  MeditatioyiSf  Places  of  Pervicasioii  and  Diss- 
wuion,  in  1597.  The  essays  were  ten  in  number,  and  treated 
chiefly  of  man  in  his  social  relations  ;  ^  they  were  followed  by 
twelve  *  Meditationes  Sacra*,'  or  Religious  Meditations,  in 
Utin,  treating  of  such  topics  as  *  The  Miracles  of  our  Saidour,' 
'Hypocrites,'  and  'Atheism  ;'  and  these  by  *The  Coulere  of 
Good  and  Evill,'  ten  in  number,  which  are  the  *  places  of  per- 
8wa«ion,'  <fec.,  (in  other  words,  plausible  but  often  fallacious 
tigument«,)  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  The  ten  essays,  ex- 
cept that  of  'Honoiu*  and  Reputation,'  after  being  much 
^tered  and  enlarged,  were  republished,  A^dth  the  addition  of 
^enty-nine  new  essays,  in  1612.     The  last  edition  published 

^  The  ftiU  title  of  this  curious  old  book  is,  '  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage,  or, 
^cbtioiis  of  the  World  and  the  Reli^oos  observed  in^all  Ages  aud  Places  dis- 
^^kfoedy  from  the  Creation  unto  this  Present.  In  four  parts.  This  First  con- 
^Toeth  A  Theological  and  Geographical  History  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
^ith  the  ialands  aiyacent.*  Besides  the  religions,  ancient  and  modern  (whicli, 
^  imy  are  hia  principal  aim),  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  chief  rarities  and 
VDndezs  of  nature  and  art  in  all  the  countries  treated  of. 

*  The  word  'essay '  (wliich  is  from  the  Low  Lat.  exagium  (exigere),  a 
^evching  trial  or  examination  ;  Ital.,  ioggio ;  Span.,  enwyo  ;  Fr.,  ettai)  is  used 
Vtj  BAOon  In  its  proper  and  original  sense. 

*  The  titles  of  some  of  them  were,  *  Of  Discourse,'  '  Of  Ceremonies  and 
1ect^'  •  Of  Fiillowers  and  Friends,*  *  Of  Regiment  of  Health,*  *  Of  Honour 

Bepatation,' '  Of  Faction.* 
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in  tho  aiithor'R  tifftimo  vraa  that  of  1025,  under  the  title  of 
'  Essayes,  or  Counsels  Civill  and  Moral ; ' '  it  containo<l  tifty- 
eigbt  essays,  of  which  twenty  went  new,  and  tlie  i«i*t  altered 
or  enlarged.  In  tlie  dedication  to  this  last  edition  Lord  Bacon 
vrites:  'I  do  now  publish  my  Eggfii/ea;  which  of  all  my  other 
workes  have  beene  most  currant ;  for  that,  as  it  seemes,  they 
come  home  to  men's  businesse  and  bossoroes.  I  hare  enlai^ed 
them  both  in  number  and  weight,  so  that  they  are  indeed  a  new 
work.'  The  E$Kaya  in  tliia  t-heir  final  shape  were  immediately 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  lAtiii. 

66.  At  the  end  of  the  pi-esent  period  an  Oxford  student, 
fond  of  solitude  and  the  learned  dust  of  great  libraries,  pro- 
duce<lastrange  multifarious  book,  which  lie  called  T/t«  Anntotny 
of  Mrlanvltoly}  Robert  Barton  lived  for  some  thirty  years  in 
his  rooms  at  Christ  Church,  much  like  a  monk  in  his  cell, 
reading  innumerable  Iwoks  on  all  conceivable  subjects ;  'but  to 
little  purpose,' as  he  himself  admit-s,  'for  want  of  good  method  ;' 
and  could  hit  on  no  better  mode  of  utilising  his  labours  than 
by  completing,  or  attempting  to  complete,  a  design  whicli  the 
Greek  philosopher  Democritus  is  recorded  to  have  entertained 
— tliat  of  writing  a  scientific  treatise  on  melancholy  !  Burton 
had  an  odd  sort  of  humour,  and  an  t<lle  hour  may  be  whiled 
ftway  pleasantly  enough  by  opening  his  l)Ook  almost  anywhere ; 
but  as  for  science,  it  is  not  to  writers  of  liis  stamp  that  one 
must  go  for  that. 

Sir  Tbonins  Overbury,  a  oourlier  in  Ihc  lime  of  Jnmes  I.,  was 
in  his  priniG  by  the  veofjeance  oC  I'sAy  Kssex,  whose  marriags  11 
pupil,  Robert  Carr  Eart  oE  Somerset,  he  disco untenatioed.  " 
bod  connived  at  the  previons  guilty  intrigue.     His  Chara^m^. 
on  tho  well-known  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  a  poem  c^led  % 
were  pnblifllied  poBthumoasly  in  I6U.»  " 

07,  The  deeper  culture  of  the 
earliest  attempts   in   our  language 
criticism.    George  GaBooi'"""  "" — ' 
short  tract,  entitled  JVoM 
o/;  VfrK  w  Rhymt : 
webbe  is  the  autli 

thuArleo/EngliA'} 
at  the  court  of  Elii  ' 
nesG  and  good  ai 
a  quantity  of  I 
sixteenth  c 
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la  prcAied  to  his  transla- 
tica  Ccir.  IfllO)  aim*  at 
ll^ng^down  'anile  oE  jndgment  for  writing  or  reading  our  historieB," 
Mining  for  praiso  tlioso  authors  who  ia  his  opinion  supply  the  beet 
Aoiee  of  English  for  the  use  of  hiatoriane.  (Sec  Haslewooi'a  Atieieut 
CrttiaU  I!Uaji*,iaiS.i 

Bnt  among  all  such  works,  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney'!  De/i-.tKe  of 
Pwiy,  written  alwut  1564,  stands  pre-emiuetit.  Cha.ucer's  dic- 
tiim  was  antiquated ;  Surrey  and  Wyat  were  refined  versifiers 
other  than  poeta ;  iJie  sun  of  Spenser  had  but  just  risen  :  and, 
w  people  are  apt  to  hold  cheap  tha.t  in  which  they  do  not 
noe),  it  seems  that  the  English  literary  public  at  Uiis  time 
vera  disposed  to  regard  poetry  as  o.  frivolous  and  useless  exer- 
W  ti  Uie  mind,  unworthy  to  eiiga;;e  the  attention  of  those 
*bi  coald  betake  themselves  to  plitlosophy  or  histoiy.  A 
vA  embodying  these  opinions,  entitled  The  School  of  Abtite, 
**■  written  by  Stephen  Gosson  in  1579,  and  dedicated  to 
I  SdiMy  ;  and  it  seems  not  Improbiible  thnt  this  work  a 
I  iBBediate  occasion  which  called  forth  the  Defence  of  I'otm/. 
1  Id tUi  really  noble  and  beautiful  treatise,  which  moreover  has 
I'  *•  merit  of  being  very  short.  Sir  Philip  Bceka  to  call  hta 
l*iiito)Tnen  to  a  better  mind,  and  vindicates  the  pre-eminence 
l^liKpoet,  as  a  seer,  a  thinker,  and  a  maker.' 

K,  It  iia«  been  discovered  '  that  from  this  period  dates  the 

"Kgularnewspaper.tliough  it  did  not  afi  yet  contain  domestic 

*■"'  '^e   first  news- pamphlet  which   came  out  at 

8  to  have  been  that  entitled  Th-e  Neva 

1  by  Nathaniel  Butler,  which  was 

t  days  of  the  Tliirty  Years'  War, 

unity  witJi  its  title,  as  a  weekly 
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most  important  that  we  have  come  to  since  the  Itiiierariimi  of 
Leland,  though  superseded,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  far  more 
celebrated  and  valuable  work  known  as  Camden's  Britannia, 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  a  word  in  dispraise  of  the  style  of 
this  Description,  since   its   author,  Harrison,  throws  himself 
ingenuously  on  the  reader^s  mercy,  in  words  which  remind  one 
of  the  immortal  Dogberry *s  anxiety  to  ]>e  *  written  down  an 
ass.'    *  If  your  honour,'  he  says  (the  book  is  addressed  to  Lord 
Cobham),  *  regard  the  substance  of  that  wliich  is  here  declared, 
I  must  needs  confesse  that  it  is  none  of  mine  owne ;  but  if  your 
lordship  have  consideration  of  the  barbarous  composition  showed 
herein,  that  I  may  boldly  claime  and  challenge  for  mine  owne  ; 
sith  there  is  no  man  of  any  so  slender  skill,  that  will  defraud 
me  of  that  reproach,  which  is  due  unto  mo,  for  the  meere  negli- 
gence, disorder,  and  evil  disposition  of  matter  comprehended  in 
the  same/    Of  Holinshed,  the  author  of  the  historical  portions, 
very  little  is  known ;  but  the  total  absence  of  the  critical  spirit 
in  his  work  seems  to  show  that  he  could  not  liave  belonged  to 
the  general  literary  fraternity  of  Europe,  since  that  spirit  was 
already  rife  and  operative  on  the  Continent.    Ludovicus  Vives, 
for  instance,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  fellow-worker  with  Erasmus 
and  other  emancipators  of  literature  and  taste,  had  expressed 
disbelief  in  the  fable  of  Brute,  the  legendary  founder  of  the 
British  monarchy,  many  years  befoi'e  ;  yet  Holinshed  quietly 
translates  all  the  trash  that  he  found  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
about  that  and  other  mythical  personages,  as  if  it  were  so  much 
solid  history.     The  extent  to  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
credulity  still  darkened  the  historic  field,  may  be  judged  of  from 
a  few  facts.     Thus  Holinshed  lays  it  down  as  prol>able  that 
Britain  w^as  peopled  long  before  the  Deluge.     These  primitive 
Britons  he  supposes  to  have  been  all  drowned  in  the  Flood  ; 
he  then  attributes  the  repeopling  of  the  island  to  Samothes,  the 
son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.     The  population  being  scanty,  it 
was  providentially  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  a  king  of  Egjrpt,  who,  having  all  killed  their 
husbands,  were  sent  adrift  in  a  ship,  and  carried  by  the  winds 
to  Britain.     This,  however,  Holinshed  admits  to  be  doubtful, 
but  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  on  our  shores  he  is  ready  to  vouch 
for,  and  he  favoumbly  considers  the  opinion  that  the  name  of 
Albion  was  derived  from  a  huge  giant  of  that  name  who  took 
up  his  abode  liere,  the  son  of  Neptune,  god  of  the  seas.    Then, 
OS  to  Brute,  the  great-grandson  of  ^neas,  Holinshed  no  more 
doubts  about  his  existence,  nor  that  from  him  comes  the  name 
of  Britain,   than  he  doubts  that  Elizabeth  succeeded  Mary. 
Such  were  among  the  consequences  of  the  maimer  in  which. 
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the  uncritical  writere  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  jinnl)l(»d  history, 
theology,  and  philosophy  all  up  together.  Nevortlieless  the 
Chronicles  of  Holinshed,  being  written  in  an  easy  and  agree- 
able style,  became  a  popular  book.  They  were  reprinted,  with 
a  continuation,  in  1587 ;  they  found  in  Shakspere  a  diligent 
reader;  and  they  were  again  reprinted  in  1807. 

John  Stow  first  brought  out  his  Chronwle  of  England  in  1574  ;  it 
wai  frequently  republished,  with  enlargements  and  continuations,  down 
to  1631.  The  Surtay  of  London^  by  the  same  author  (who  was  the  son 
of  a  London  tailor),  *  contayning  the  Originall,  Increase,  Modem  Estate. 
and  Government  of  that  city,*  first  appeared  in  ir>98 ;  edition  followed 
edition  down  to  1754.  Stow  is  not  so  credulous  as  Holinshed  ;  he  re- 
jects Brutus,  but  believes  in  Lud,  the  supposed  founder  of  London. 

Edznnnd  Campion,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  put  to  death  for  religion  by 
Elixabeth's  government  in  1681,  wrote  a  History  of  Ireland^  wiiich  was 
pablished  in  the  next  century  by  Sir  James  Ware. 

John  Knox,  the  destroyer  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland,  besides  a  tract 
vritten  while  Mary  was  reigning  in  England  and  Mary  of  Lorraine 
regent  at  Edinburgh,  The  Fint  Blast  of  the  Ti^nnpet  against  the  mon» 
strtms  Regiment  of  Women,  is  the  author  of  a  Jligtimj  of  the  JRvformation 
tf  Religion  tcithin  the  realm  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  four  books,  and  ends 
ia  1564.  It  remained  unpublished  a  long  time  ;  at  Inst  David  Buchanan 
brought  it  out  in  1644,  adding  a  fifth  book  of  uncertain  authorship,  and 
interpolating  or  retrenching  freely.  The  first  genuine  edition  was  that 
of  1732.    (McCrie's  Life  of  Knox\  1831 .) 

70.  It  was  not  long  before  the  judicial  office  of  the  liistorian 

Wgan  to  be  better  understood.   William  Camden,  now  scarcely 

thought  of  except  as  an  antiquary,  was  in  truth  a  trained  and 

ripe  scholar,  and  an  intelligent  student  of  history.    England  has 

more  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  than  of  many  whose  names  are 

iQOPe  familiar  to  our  ears.    The  man  who  won  the  friendship  of 

the  president  De  Thou,  and  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with 

that  eminent  historian,  as  also  with   Casaubon  and   Lipsius 

abroad,  and  Usher  and  Spelman  at  home,  must  have  possessed 

solid  and  extraordinary  merits.    His  Britxinnia,  a  work  on  the 

topography  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  isles 

adjacent,  enriched  with  historical  illustrations,  first  appeared  in 

1586,  while  he  was  an  under-master  at  Westminster  School.    In 

1604  he  published  liis  Reliqniai  Rritannicce,  a  treatise  on  the 

early  inhabitants  of  Britain.     In  this  work,  undeterred  by  the 

sham  array  of  authorities  which  had  imposed  upon  Holinshed, 

he  *blew  away  sixty  British  kings  with  one  blast.'*    Burleigh, 

the  great  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Cavour  of  the 

sixteenth  century,  singled  out  Camden  as  the  fittest  man  in  all 

England  to  write  the  history  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
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Qaeen's  reign,  and  intrusted  to  him,  for  that  purpose,  a  large 
mass  of  state  papers.  Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  Camden 
dischai^ged  the  trust.  At  last,  in  1615,  his  History,  or  Annah 
of  England  duHiuj  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. *  The  love  of  truth,'  lie  says  in  the  preface,  *  lias 
been  the  only  incitement  to  me  to  undertake  this  work.'  The 
studied  impartiality  of  De  Thou  liad  made  this  language 
popular  among  historians,  and  Camden  probably  fancied  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  no  other  motive ;  but  to  say  nothing 
of  the  'incitement'  administered  by  Lord  Burleigh,  his  own 
words,  a  little  further  on,  show  that  the  *  scandalous  libels ' 
published  in  foreign  parts  against  the  late  Queen  and  the 
English  government,  formed  a  powerful  stimulus;  in  short, 
his  History  must  be  taken  as  a  vindication,  but  in  a  more 
moderate  tone  than  was  then  usual,  of  the  Protestant  policy 
of  England  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Its  value  would 
be  greater  than  it  is,  but  for  his  almost  uniform  neglect  to 
quote  his  authorities  for  the  statements  he  makes.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  discovery,  in  our  own  times,  of  many  new  and 
independent  sources  of  information,  to  him  unknown,  has 
caused  his  labours  to  be  much  disregarded. 

In  1622  Camden  founded  at  Oxford  the  professorship  of  Ancient 
History  which  still  bears  his  name.  The  *  Camden  Society/  establislied 
in  1838  for  the  publication  of  historical  documents  not  before  editcti, 
took  its  name  from  him. 

71.  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VJl,, 
published  in  1622,  is  in  many  ways  a  masterly  work.  With 
the  true  philosophic  temper,  he  seeks,  not  content  with  a  super- 
ficial narrative  of  events,  to  trac^  out  and  exhibit  their  causes 
and  connections  ;  and  hence  he  approaches  to  the  modem  con- 
ception of  history,  as  the  record  of  the  development  of  peoples 
rather  than  of  the  actions  of  princes  and  other  showy  j^er- 
sonages. 

72.  The  writei*s  of  literary  history  have  l)een  unjust  to 
John  Speed,  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  as  a  dull  plod- 
ding chi-onider.     Speed  was  much  more  than  this.     His  His- 
torie  of  Great  Jiritain  exhibits,  in  a  very  striking  way,  tJie 
rapid  growth  of  that  healthy  scepticism  which  is  one  of  iJie 
essential  qualifications  of  tlie  historian.     The  nonsense  which 
Holinshcd,  as  we  have  seen,  had  received  from  his  predecessors, 
and  innocently  retailed,  respecting  the  CArly  liistory  of  Britain, 
Speed  disposes  of  with  a  few  blunt  words.     A  supposed  work 
of  Berosus,  on  which  Holinshed,  following  Bishop  Bale,  veMed 
for  the  details  he  entered  into  respecting   the   antedilu\ian 
perio'l  had  Ijeen  proAcd  to  be  an  impudent  foi^ery ;  Speed  there- 
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fore  extinguishes  Samothes,  tlic  daughters  of  Daiiaus,  UlysseF, 
Ac.,  without  ceremony.  Next,  he  presumes  to  douht,  if  not  to 
deny,  the  existence  of  *  Albion  the  Giant/  But  a  more  auda- 
cious piece  of  scepticism  remains.  Speed  does  not  iKjIievc  in 
Brute,  and  by  implication  denies  that  we  English  are  descended 
from  the  Trojans  ;  an  article  which,  all  through  the  Middle 
Age.s,  was  believed  in  with  a  firm  undoubting  faith.  After 
giving  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  legend  in  great  detail 
and  with  perfect  fairness,  ho  gives  judgment  himself  on  the 
side  of  reason ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Trojan  descent,  advises 
Britons  to  disclaim  that  which  bringeth  no  honour  to  so 
renowned  a  nation.'  The  same  rationality  displays  it«elf  as  the 
History  proceeds  in  treating  of  wonderful  stories  founded  on 
flimsy  evidence. 

The  complimentary  verses  printed,  as  the  custom  then  was, 
at  the  Wginning  of  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  show  that 
Speed  was  warmly  admired  by  a  circle  of  contemporary  students, 
who  took  an  eager  interest  in  his  la])ours.  This  fact,  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  sound  historical  criticism  contained  in  his  His- 
tory, entitle  us  to  conjecture  that,  had  no  disturbing  influences 
intervened,  the  English  school  of  historians,  which  numljered 
at  this  time  men  like  Speed,  and  Knolles,  and  Camden,  in  its 
ranks,  would  have  progressively  developed  its  powera,  and  at- 
tained to  ever  wider  views,  until  it  had  thought  out  all  those 
critical  principles  which  it  was  actually  left  to  Niebuhr  and 
the  Germans  to  discover.  But  the  civil  war  came,  and  broke 
the  thread  of  research.  Tlie  strong  int<?llects  that  might  other- 
wise have  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  establishing 
canons  of  evidence,  and  testing  the  relative  credibility  of 
various  historical  materials,  were  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
arena  of  political  action,  and  to  work  and  fight  either  for  King 
or  Parliament.  We  cannot  complain  ;  one  nation  cannot  do 
all  that  the  race  requires.  Contented  to  have  immensely  ac- 
celerated, by  our  civil  war  and  its  incidents,  the  progress  of 
political  freedom  in  Europe,  we  must  resign  to  Germany  that 
philosophical  pre-eminence,  which,  had  the  English  intellect 
peacefully  expanded  itself  during  the  seventeenth  centur}',  we 
might  possibly  have  contested  with  her. 

73.  Another  excellent  and  painstaking  writer  of  the  school 
Vas  Biohard  Knolles,  a  former  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxfonl,  who  published  in  1610  his  General  Jlitttorie  of  the 
Turks,  It  was  the  first  complete  history  of  this  people  that 
liad  appeared,  and  the  interest  of  the  undertaking  lay,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  in  the  *  fatal  mutations '  which  this  war- 
like nation  had  in  a  short  time  brought  upon  a  great  part  of 
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the  world.  In  the  mournful  list  of  conquests  from  Christendom 
which  he  records,  the  only  names  of  countries  that  have  been 
since  reconquered  are  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Algeria ;  but  the 
European  mind  had  not,  in  1610,  become  indifferent  from  long 
custom  to  the  ruin  of  so  many  Christian  communities,  recently 
flourishing  in  Asia  Minor  and  Roumelia.  Johnson  {Rambler^ 
No.  122)  thought  that  tliis  work  *  displayed  all  the  excellences 
that  narration  can  admit,'  and  explained  its  comparative  ob- 
scurity by  the — to  Englishmen — uninteresting  and  uninviting 
nature  of  the  subject. 

74.  The   versatility   of  Baleigh's   powers  was   something 
marvellous ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  he 
undertook  to  write  the  History  of  the  World^^  commencing  at 
the  Creation,  he  miscalculated  his  powers.     No  one  indeed 
would  bear  hardly  on  a  work,  the  labours  of  which  must  have 
relieved  many  a  cheerless  and  lonely  hour  in  that  dark  prison- 
cell  in  the  Tower,  in  which  one  may  still  stand,  and  muse  on  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  its  inmate.     The  book,  however,  has  cer- 
tainly been  overpraised.     It  is  full  of  that  uncritical  sort  of 
learning,  which,  with  all  its  elaborate  theories  and  solemn  dis- 
cussions, we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  know  to  be  absolutely 
worthless.     The  hundred  and   thirty-eighth  page  is   reached 
before  the  reader  is  let  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.     Deuca- 
lion's flood  is  gravely  treated  as  an  historical  event,  the  date  of 
which  is  pretty  certain  ;   a  similar  view  is  taken  of  the  *  flood 
of  Ogyges,'  which,  by  a  stupendous  process  of  argumentation,  is 
j)roved  to  have  taken  place  exactly  five  hundred  and  eighty 
years  after  that  of  Noah.     A  voluminous  disquisition  follows, 
with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  ark  did  not  rest  on  Mount 
Ararat,  but  upon  some  part  of  the  Caucasus.     At  the  end  of 
four  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  we  have  only  reached  the  reign 
of  Semiramis,  B.C.  2000,  or  thereabouts.     Proceeding  at  this 
rate,  it  was  obviously  impossible,  even  though  the  scale  of  the 
narrative  is  gradually  contracted,  that  within  the  ordinary 
term  of  a  human  life  the  work  should  be  carried  down  beyond 
the  Christian  era.     It  closes,  in  fact,  about  the  year  b.c.  170, 
with  the  final  subjugation  of  Macedon  by  the  Romans.     That 
there  are  eloquent  and  stinging  passages  in  the  book,  no  one 
will  deny  ;  yet  they  mostly  appear  in  coimection  with  a  tlieory 
of  history  which,  though  commonly  held  in  Ealeigh's  day,  h&s 
long  ceased  to  be  thought  adequate  to  cover  the  facts.     That 
theory — a  legacy  from  the   times  when   all   departments   of 
human  knowledge  were  overshadowed  and  intruded  upon  by 
theology — is  fully  stated  in  the  preface.     It  deals  with  history 

»  See  Grit,  Sect  ch.  II.  §  24. 
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beiDg  didactic  rather  than  expository ;  as  if  its  proper  ofiice 

were  to  teach  moral  lessons, — the  most  important  of  these 

being,  that  God  always  requites  virtuous  and  vicious  princes  in 

tiiis  world  according  to  their  deserts — that  *  ill- doing  hath 

always  been  attended  with  ill-success.'    History,  on  this  view, 

became  a  sort  of  department  of  i)reaching.     The  one-sidedness 

of  the  theory,  and  the  special  pleading  of  its  advocates,  after 

eliciting  coimter-extravagiuices  from  Machiavcl  and  Hobbes, 

drew  down,  in  the  Caruiid^,  the  withering  mockery  of  Voltaire. 

75.  The  appearance  of  the  iirst  edition  of  Foxe's  Acts  and 

Monnm^iUs,  commonly  called  the  Book  of  Martyrs^  in  1561,  is 

yet  more  an  historical  than  a  literary  event.     Of  this  work, 

filling  three  bulky  folio  volumes,  nine  standard  editions  were 

called  for  between  its  tirst  publication  and  the  year  1684 ;  and 

it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate   the   effect  which   its  thrilling 

narratives  of  the  persecutions  and  burnings  of  the  Protestants 

under  Mary  had  in  weakening  the  hold  of  the  ancient  Church 

on  the  general  English  heart.     The  style  is  plaiiL  and  manly ; 

the  language  vigorous  and  often  coarse ;  but  it  was  thereby 

only  rendered  the  more  effective  for  it«  immediate  purpose.    It 

is  now  indeed  well  understood  that  Foxe  was  a  rampant  bigot, 

and,  like  all  of  his  class,  utterly  unscrapulous  in  assertion  j 

the  falsehoods,  misrepresentations,  and  exaggerations  to  which 

he  gave  circulation,  are  endless.    Take  for  instance  his  account 

of  the  death  of  Wolsey,  which  we  know  from  the  testimony  of 

George  Cavendish,  an  eye-witness,  to  be  a  string  of  pure  un- 

niitigated  falsehoods.     *  It  is  testified  by  one,  yet  being  alive, 

in  whose  armes  the  said  Caixiinall  died,  that  his  body  being 

dead  was  black  as  pitcli,  also  was  so  heavie  that  six  could 

■carce  beare   it.     Furthermore,   it  did   so   stinke  above  the 

gi^>and,  that  they  were  constrained  to  hasten  the  burial  thereof 

^  the  night  season  l)efoi'e  it  was  day.     At  the  which  burial 

"^ch  a  tempest  with  such  a  stinko  there  arose,  that  all  the 

^rchefl  went  out,  and  .so  hee  was  throwne  into  the  tombe,  and 

*kere  was  laie<l.'     Such  foul  slanderous  hearsays  it  was  Foxe's 

^^light  and  care  to  incorporate  by  dozens  in  his  work  :  no 

Weapon  came  amiss,  if  a  Catholic  prelate  was  the  object  aimed 

*^«    Mr.  Maitland,  in  a  series  of  pamphlets,*  has  examined  a 

'^Umber  of  these,  proved  their  falsehood,  and  established  the 

S^eral  unreliability  of  tlie  martyrologist. 

The  first  volume,  >>eginning  with  the  persecutions  directed 
Jipunst  the  early  Church,  professes  to  trace,  accortling  to  a 
^vourite  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  the  history  of  a  faithful 

^*  The  first  of  the  series  was  entitled  *Six  Letters  on   Foxe*8  Act$  and 
nmmtmt9j*  1887. 
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and  suffering  remnant,  the  pure  Church  of  Christ,  which  re- 
tained the  unadulterated  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous 
corruptions  introduced  by  the  official  Church,  down  across  the 
dark  and  middle  ages,  through  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses, 
Wyclif,  Huss,  and  Oldcastle,  to  the  brighter  times  of  Luther 
and  Cranmer.  Tliis  volume  ends  with  the  accession  of  Henry 
Vm.  The  second  volume  includes  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI. ;  the  third  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  re- 
cords of  the  persecution  under  Mary. 

Foze  has  the  credit  of  having  been  among  the  first  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  foigotten  literature  of  our  forefathers  by  publishing^ 
(1671)  The  Oospel  of  the  forcer  Euangclittct  translated  in  the  ol£i 
SaxoM*  tyme  out  cf  Latin  into  tlie  vulgar  tonng  of  the  Saxons,  with  a 
dedication  to  Blizabeth. 


Theology :— Jewel,  Hooker,  Parsons,  Stapleton,  James  I., 
Andrewes ;  Translations  of  the  Bible. 

76.  In  the  grave  works  resulting  from  profound  thought 
and  learning,  not  less  than  in  the  creations  of  the  imaginative 
faculty,  the  buoyant  and  progressive  character  of  the  period 
may  be  traced.  To  speak  first  of  theology  :  even  the  Catholic 
controversialists  seem  to  catch  the  contagion  of  the  time's  en- 
thusiasm. Allen  and  Parsons  wrote  and  combated  with  a  hope- 
ful pugnacity  not  found  in  the  Gothers  and  Challoners  of  a 
later  age  ;  driven  from  the  old  universities,  they  founded  Eng- 
lish colleges  for  the  education  of  priests  at  Rome  and  Douay  ; 
they  laboured  to  keep  up  their  communications  all  over  Eng- 
land ;  they  formed  plots ;  they  exposed  the  doctrinal  and  litur- 
gical compromises  in  which  the  new  Anglican  Church  had  its 
beginning ;  they  would  not  believe  but  that  all  would  ulti- 
mately come  right  again,  and  the  nation  repent  of  its  wild 
aberrations  from  Catholic  and  papal  unity. 

77.  The  partisans  of  the  Reformation  split,  as  the  reign 
went  on,  into  two  great  sections — the  Puritans  and  the  Church 
party,  or  Prelatists,  as  they  were  nicknamed  by  their  oppo- 
nents. The  leading  men  among  the  former  had  been  in  exile 
during  the  persecution  in  Mary's  reign,  and  returned  home 
full  of  admiration  for  the  doctrines  and  Church  polity  of  Cal- 
vin, which  last  they  had  seen  in  full  operation  at  Geneva. 
Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  one  of  these : — his  famous 
Apology f  published  in  1562,  is  Calvinistic  in  its  theology  ;  but 
the  fact  of  his  being  able,  though  with  some  scruples  of  con- 
science, to  accept  a  bishopric,  proves  that  the  differences  be- 
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tween  the  two  parties  a)x)ut  Church  goveniment  were  not  as  yet 
held  to  be  vital.  The  Apolof/i/y  which  was  directed  against 
Roiue,  and  originally  writen  in  Latin,  drew  forth  a  reply  from 
the  Jesuit  Harding,  to  which  Jewel  rejoined  in  his  Defence  of 
the  Apdoffy,  a  long  and  laboured  work  in  English. 

78.  Matthew  Parker,  the  first  Protestant  archbishop  under 
Elizabeth,  was  *  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  sterling  connnon 
sense,  wiUi  business  habits  and  great  powers  of  application.'  * 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  healthy,  broad -chesto<l, 
coarse- fibred,  capable  men,  who  by  tlu^ir  mere  weight  and  mass 
gravitate  to  the  central  position  in  affairs,  but  in  whom  tliere 
18  no  initiative,  either  intellectual  or  spiritual ;   men  wlio  are 
convinced  that  pleasure  is  sweet,  and  *  ginger  hot  in  tlie  mouth,' 
much  more  firmly  and  with  moi*e   decidetl  relish  than  they 
believe  any  point  of  religious  faitli.     Such  men  will  hold  to 
a  religion  in  tranquil  times,  and  persecute;  its  assailants ;  but 
they  readily  give  up  their  hold  when  fortune  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  declare  against  it,  and  obse(juiously  take  up  with 
another.     They  are  bom  Erastians  :  what  the  State  approves 
they  approve,  and  *  account  it  canonical ; '  in  a  period  of  tran- 
sition they  will  argue  ably  for  the  unassailable  validity  of  every 
successive  position  which  the  State,  as  it  drifts   away  from 
Catholicism,  temporarily  assumes.     Nor  will  they  argue  insin- 
cerely ;   for    the   fiesh,  the  world,  and   material  satisfactions 
are  their  real  Ixxly  of  doctrine  ;  when?  these  are  not,  they 
cannot  see  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  where  these 
are,   they   cannot   persuade    themselves   that   He    does    not 
familiarly  abide.     Cranmer  was  one  of  these  men,  but  he  was 
caught  in  a  sudden  and  stem  Catholic  reaction,  and,  though 
ready  to  profess  anything  to  save  his  life,  was   not   spared. 
Parker  was  more  fortunate.     Bom  in  1504,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  ro.se  to  Ije  Master  of  Corpus  College  and 
Vice-Chancellor,  he  took  advantage,  though  a  priest,  of  tho 
unsettled  state  of  things  under  Henry  VIII.,  and   married. 
He  prudently  sought  i-etirement  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
though  he  did  not  find  it  necessaiy  to  go  into  exile.     Elizabeth 
and  Cecil,  when  tho  breach  with  Rome  was  finally  decided  u]X)n, 
pitched  upon  him  as  a  fit  working  hend  of  the  new  institution  ; 
and  from  their  point  of  view  it  was  a  judicious  choice.  Besides 
managing  adroitly  the  trust  committed  to  him,  Parker  showed 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  progress  of  literature.    He  made 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  (1557),  but  this  is  of  small 
merit.     By  his  means  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  afterwanls 
known  as  the  'Bishops'  Bible,'  was  set  on  foot,  and  came  into 

>  Hook,  Livet  of  the  Archhi$hop$  of  Canterbury, 
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use  from  1568.  In  1572  he  published  a  work  iu  Latin,  De 
ArUiqiiitate  Britannicce  Ecclesice.  Through  his  means  and  under 
his  direction,  editions  of  Matthew  Paris,  Walsingham,  and 
Asser  issued  from  the  press.  His  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
he  left  between  the  library  of  his  own  college  and  that  of  the 
university,  which  he  so  enlai'ged  as  almost  to  deserve  the  credit 
of  being  its  founder. 

Wlule  Grindal  was  archbishop,  the  deviations  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  from  the  established  liturgy  were  to  some  extent  con- 
nivea  at.  But  upon  the  appointment  of  Whitgift,  in  1583, 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  uniformity 
was  everywhere  enforced ;  and  the  Puritans  saw  no  alternative 
before  them,  but  either  to  accept  a  form  of  Church  government 
of  which  they  doubted  the  lawfulness,  and  acquiesce  in  practices 
which  they  detested  as  relics  of  *  Popery '  (such  as  the  sign  of 
the  cross  at  baptism,  the  use  of  vestments,  the  retention  of  fast 
and  fea^t  days,  &c.),  or  else  to  give  up  their  ministry  in  tlie 
Church.  Before  deciding  on  the  latter  course,  they  tried  the 
eflfect  of  putting  forth  various  literary  statements  of  their  case. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  Admonition  of  Cart- 
wright,  and  the  Ecclesinstica  Disciplina  of  Travers.  These 
works  drew  forth  from  the  Church  party  a  memorable  response^ 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Bichard  Hooker.  This  celebrated 
man,  who  never  attained  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical  rank  than 
that  of  a  simple  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
published  the  first  four  books  of  his  ti'eatise  on  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  in  1594  ;  the  fifth  book  followed  in  1597.^  His  life  by 
Izaak  Walton  is  one  of  our  most  popular  biographies  ;  but  it 
used  to  be  remarked  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  gentle, 
humble,  unworldly  pastor  brought  before  us  by  Walton  is  quite 
unlike  the  strong  majestic  character  suggested  by  the  works 
themselves.  The  general  object  of  the  treatise  was  to  defend 
the  Established  Church,  its  laws,  rights,  and  ceremonies  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Puritans.  Tliese  attacks  reduced  themselves 
to  two  principal  heads  :  first,  that  the  episcopal  government  of 
the  Church  and  the  temporal  status  of  bishops,  together  with 
all  laws  connected  with  and  upholding  this  system,  as  not  being 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  were  therefore  unlawful,  and  ought  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  Presbyterian  system,  which  they  main- 
tained was  so  laid  <\ovni ; — secondly,  that  many  of  the  rites  and 
practices  enjoined  by  the  rubric  were  superstitious  and  *  popish,' 
and  ought  to  be  abolished.  To  the  first  position  Hooker  replies 
by  establishing  the  distinction  between  natural  and  positive 
law, — the  former  being  essentially  immutable,  the  latter,  even 

1  Extract  Book^  art.  60, 
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though  commanded  by  God  Himself  for  special  purposes  and 
mt  particular  times,  essentially  mutable.  Thence  he  argues,  that 
even  if  the  Puritans  could  prove  their  Presbyterian  form  of 
Cfliarch  government  to  be  laid  down  in  Scripture,  it  would  not 
follow  (since  such  form  was,  after  all,  a  part  of  positive  law), 
that  for  cogent  reasons  and  by  hiwful  authority  it  might  not 
be  altered.  The  philosophical  analysis  of  law  which  the  course 
of  his  argument  renders  necessary,  is  the  most  masterly  and 
also  the  most  eloquent  portion  of  the  treatise.  To  the  second 
head  of  objections  Hooker  replies  by  endeavouring  to  trace  all 
the  rites  and  practices  complained  of  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
corrupted  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries.  His  great  fami- 
liarity with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  gave  him  an  advantage 
here  over  his  less  learned  opponents  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
minuteness  of  the  details,  coupled  with  the  comparative  obsolete- 
ness of  the  questions  argued,  renders  this  latter  portion  of  the 
work  less  permanently  valuable  than  the  first  four  lxK>ks.  The 
sixth  book,  as  Mr.  Keble  has  proved,^  is  lost  to  us,  all  but  a 
few  of  the  opening  paragraphs  ;  the  remainder  of  the  book  as 
it  now  stands  l>eing  a  fragment  upon  a  totally  different  subject 
from  that  treated  of  in  the  original,  though  undoubtedly  com- 
posed by  Hooker.  The  seventh  and  eighth  ]x)oks  belong  to 
the  original  design,  but  were  published  long  after  Hooker's 
death,  from  MSS.  left  unrevised  and  in  a  disorderly  condition. 

78«»  The  •  Martin  Mar-Prelate  *  controversy  arose  out  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  scries  of  pamphlets  by  Puritan  writers,  commencing  in  1588, 
vho,  onder  that  title,  attacked  the  bishops  and  episcopacy,  calling  the 
lofmer  a  '  swinish  rabble,'  *  petty  Antichrists,'  *  proud  prelates,'  *  enemies 
to  the  Gospel,'  &c.      The  pamphlets  were  printed  at  a  secret  press, 
removed  from  place  to  place  to  evade  the  search  of  the  pursuivants. 
It  was  at  last  discovered  and  destroyed  ;  and  John  Pcnr}%  the  chief 
circalator  of  the  tracts,  was  hanged  for  sedition  (1503).    This  poor  man, 
la  the  address  to  the  Queen,  found  among  his  papers,  which  was  the 
cuaeof  his  death,  says,  *  If  we  had  had  Queen  Mary's  days,  I  think  tliat  we 
durnld  have  had  as  flourishing  a  Church  this  day  as  ever  any.    For  it  is 
vtU  known  that  there  was  then  in  London,  under  tlic  burthen,  and 
dtewherc  in  exile,  more  flourishing  churches  than  any  now  tolerated  by 
yo«r  anthority.'     It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  government 
^oAtT  Maiy  was  a  mixture  of  indulgence  and  severity.     Nash  the 
^Kuaatist  took  part  in  the  controversy  against  the  Puritans,  writing  >1 
^^nntfr  Cvffto  Martin  JunioTt  Ma/inn's  Month's  Mindj  PatqniVt  Apology ^ 
♦<?.  (1589).    (Strype's  Life  of  Wkitgift  j  Hazlitt's  BHti$h  Poet*.) 

79.  The  Catholic  writers  of  this  period  were  very  busy  with 
*«eir  pens  in  their  different  places  of  exile,  and  produced  a  great 
^^ber  of  works,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English.  We  have  the 
yj^hi  the  introduction  to  his  excellent  edition  of  Hooker's  Works,  Oxford, 
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names  of  St-apleton,  Sander  or  Sanders,  Walsinghani,  Harps- 
field,  More  (the  historian  of  the  English  Jesuits),  Campion,  and 
many  others,  Bobert  Parsons,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned,  excelled  them  all  in  industry  and  tenacity.  A  long 
and  candid  account  of  liis  labours  may  be  read  in  Wood's 
AthencB.  Among  his  many  treatises,  the  Three  Com^ersions  of 
^w^fomf  (1603)  is  the  most  remarkable.*  Tlie  first  conversion 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  the 
second  is  that  effected  in  the  second  century,  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Eleutherus  and  the  British  King  Lucius ;  the  third  is  that  com- 
menced by  Pope  Gregory.  The  works  of  Thomas  Stapleton, 
collected  in  four  large  folio  volumes,  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  outside  the  walls  of  a  few  public  libraries.  Obliged,  with 
his  family,  to  go  into  exile  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Staple- 
ton  found  shelter,  under  the  rule  of  Spain,  at  Louvain,  and 
afterwards  at  Douay.  In  the  proem  to  the  Tres  Themcp,  his 
principal  work,  containing  biographies  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
St.  Thomas-^- Becket,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  says  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  same  month  in  which  More  was  martyred,  and 
that  he  liad  obtained  authentic  information  respecting  him  from 
a  number  of  other  English  exiles,  and  also  from  the  works  of 
many  distinguished  foreign  authors,  such  as  Cochlaeus,  Paulus 
Jovius,  Bud^us,  and  Khenanus.  Nicholas  Sander,  one  of  the 
theologians  whom  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  drove 
into  exile,  became  a  professor  at  Louvain,  and  publish^  thei*c 
(1571)  a  Latin  work  *  On  the  Visible  Monarchy  of  the  Church.* 
But  a  much  better  known  work  is  that  which  he  wrote  *  On 
the  Origin  ^and  Progress  of  the  Anglican  Schism '  (printed 
after  his  death  in  1585),  the  revelations  in  which  were  so 
dreadful,  and  so  damaging  to  those  who  actively  furthered  the 
English  reformation,  that  to  deny  their  truth,  and  brand  him 
as  a  liar,  was  the  only  course  left  for  his  opponents.  But  the 
original  sources  which  have  been  made  public  property  in  the 
last  thirty  years  singularly  confirm  many  of  Sander's  state- 
ments, and  it  seems  likely  that  this  indirect  justification  will 
yet  be  canied  much  further.  Nicholas  Harpsfield  was  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  in  1 558.  Refusing  to  change  his  religion 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  July,  1559,  and  kept  in  bonds 
till  his  death  in  1583.  He  is  the  author  of  an  *  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England,'  in  Latin,  and  a  treatise  on  the  *Ha?resis 
Wickliffiana.'  Under  Mary  he  wrote  an  Englisli  treatise  of 
great  interest  and  value  on  the  *  Pretended  Divorce '  l>etween 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Tliis  at  last  got 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  bookseller,  one  Carter,  who  was 
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aboat  to  print  it ;  but  being  found  with  it  in  his  possession  by 
the  pursuivants,  and  it  )>eing  known  that  he  had  printed  otlier 
Catholic  works,  lie  was  executed.  The  MS.  was  first  printM 
for  the  Camden  Society  in  1878,  cai*efully  edited  }»y  Mr. 
Pocock. 

80.  In  the  reign  of  James,  Dr.  Donne  and  Bishop  Andrewes 
▼ere  the  chief  writers  of  the  Episcopalian  party.    The  ivoction 
against  tlie  encroaching  self-asserting   spirit  of    Puritanism, 
joined  to  the  perception  that  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics 
oonld  not  be  carried  on  upon  the  narrow  Puritan  grounds,  nor 
withoat  reference  to  tlio  past  history  of  the  Church,  led  l>ack 
aboat  tills  time  the  ablest  and  lx*st  men  among  the  Anglican 
divines  to  the  study  of  the  primitive  ages  and  the  writings  of 
the   Fathers.     Donne,    Andrewes,   and    Ljiud,    as  afterwards 
Bull,  Pearson,  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  wore  deeply  read  in  eccle- 
sastical  literatui*e.    James  I.  prided  himself  on  his  theological 
profundity.      His    Basilicon   Doron,    or    a<lvice    to   his    son 
Prince  Henry,  published  in  1599,  contains  far  more  of  theo- 
logical argument  than  of  moral  counsel.     In  IGIO  his  works 
were  published  in  folio ;  tliey  include  his  often-cited  treatise  on 
Demanologi/  ^  (in  which  he  assumes  the  reality  and  discusses  the 
conditions  of  the  Satanic  agency  which  operates  in  witches),  and 
a  tract  against  the  new  practice  of  smoking,  called  A  CoKnt^.r- 
hlati   to  Tobacco.     His  ApoUxjy  for   the  Oath  of  Allegiance^ 
written  in  1605,  to  justify  the  imposition  upon  English  Catholics 
of  the  new  oaths  fmmed  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  drew  forth  an  answer  from  Bellannine,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Matthew  Tortus.     To  the  strictures  of  the  cardinal  a 
reply  appeared  with  the  curious  title  of  Tortnra  Torti  (1G09), 
man  the  pen  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  good  and  able  man,  in  whom  an  earnest  piety  was  uniteil 
to  a  quick  and  sparkling  wit  and  an  unflagging  industry,  was  of 
bumble  parentage,  but,  by  sheer  weight  and  force  of  character, 
be  gained  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  three  sovereigns — 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.     He  was  one  of  the  trans- 
bttoTB  of  tlie  Bible  in  the  time  of  Jam(*s  ;  the  portion  assigned 
to  him  and  his  company  being  the  Pentatf^ueh,  and  the  historical 
Wks  from  Joshua  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
He  died  in  162G,  and  was  lamented  in  a  l>eautiful  Latin  elegy 
Vf  Milton,  then  a  young  student  at  Cambridge. 

81.  The  authorised  English  version  of  the  Scriptui-es  was 
toe  Work  of  the  reign  of  James.  *  Forty-seven  j>ersons,  in  six 
J'npanies,  meeting  at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 
distributed  tlie  hibour  among  them ;  twenty-five  Ijeing  assigned 

I  1  Krtract  B.^vk,  nrt.  CO. 
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to  the  Old  Testament,  fifteen  to  the  New,  seven  to  the  Apocry- 
pha. The  rules  imposed  for  their  guidance  by  the  King  were 
designed,  as  fo.r  as  possible,  to  secure  the  text  against  any  novel 
interpretation ;  the  translation  called  The  Bishops*  Bible  being 
established  as  the  basis,  as  those  still  older  had  been  in  that ; 
and  the  work  of  each  person  or  company  being  subjected  to  the 
review  of  the  rest.  The  translation,  which  was  commenced 
in  1607,  was  published  in  161 L'  ^  On  the  Bishops^  Bible  named 
in  this  extract  see  above,  §  78.  In  that  version,  also,  earlier 
translations  had  been  pretty  closely  followed ;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  of  the  authorised  version  is 
considerably  more  antique  in  character  than  that  of  the  gene- 
ration in  which  it  appeared.  Of  a  few  expressions — such  as 
*  wist  ye  not,'  'strait'  for  narrow,  *strawed,'  'charger,'  *emerods,* 
'  receipt  of  custom,'  and  the  like — the  meaning  may  perhaps 
be  thus  obscured  for  the  uneducated.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  ea.sy  idiomatic  flow  of  the  authorised 
vei'sion  render  it  a  people's  book,  and  a  model  for  translators  ; 
while  the  strength  and  dignity  of  its  style  have  proljably 
operated  for  good  upon  English  prose->vriting  ever  since. 

Philosophy :— Francis  Bacon;  Ms  Method;  <  The  Advancement 

of  Learning  * :  Lord  Herbert. 

82.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  philo^ 
sophy  and  science  taught  at  the  intellectual  centres  erf   the 

.country — Oxford  and  Cambridge^-differed  little  from  those 
which  the  great  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Age  had  invented  or 
transmitted.  That  is  to  say,  logic  and  moral  philosophy, — the 
one  investigating  the  reasoning  process,  the  other  the  different 
qualities  of  human  actions, — were  taught  according  to  the  system 
of  Aristotle  ;  rhetoric  was  studied  as  a  practical  application  of 
logic ;  and  mathematics,  more  as  an  intellectual  exercise  than 
as  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  nature.  Tlie  physical 
sciences,  so  far  as  they  were  studied  at  all,  were  treated  in  an 
off-hand  manner,  as  if  they  were  already  tolerably  complete  ; 
and  being  still  overlaid  with  metaphysical  notions,  which  gave 
the  show  without  the  reality  of  knowledge,  were  unable  to 
make  effectual  progress.  For  instance,  the  old  fourfold  division 
of  causes  into  material,  formal,  eflicient,  and  final,  instead  of 

.  being  regarded  as  what  it  really  is — a  useful  temporary  formula 
to  introduce  clearness  into  our  own  conceptions — ^was  still  sup- 
posed to  be  actually  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  was 
made  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  distinct  departments  of 

^  Ilallam^s  Literature  of  Euntpe^  voL  ij.  p.  463. 
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knowledge.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  liuuian  miiid,  even 
among  the  most  advanced  communities,  had  still  much  of  the 
presumptuous  forwardness  natural  to  children  and  savages. 
The  complexity  of  natural  phenomena  was  partly  unknown, 
partly  under-estimated.  Instead  of  sitting  down  humbly  as  a 
disciple,  and  endeavouring  to  decipher  here  and  there  a  few 
pages  of  nature's  book,  man  still  conceived  himself  to  stand 
immeasurably  above  nature,  and  to  possess  within  his  own 
resources,  if  the  proper  key  could  only  be  found,  the  means  of 
unlocking  all  her  secrets,  and  compelling  her  subservience  to 
his  wants. 

If  Bacon^s  philosophical  labours  had  l)een  of  no  other  service 
than  to  beat  down  this  presumptuous  temper,  and  explode  this 
notion  of  the  finality  of  science,  they  must  have  been  regarded 
as  of  inestimable  value.  He  shared  to  the  full  in  the  eager  and 
sanguine  temper  wliich  we  have  shown  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  age  ; — he  takes  for  his  motto  Plu8  ultra  ;  he  revels  in  the 
views  of  the  immensity  of  the  field  lying  open  l>efore  the  human 
faculties  ;  and  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition  of  his 
Instauratio  Mayym  bears  the  meaning  portniiture  of  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  with  a  consort  following  in  her  wake,  l)earing  down 
to  pass  between  the  fabled  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  limit  of  the 
knowledge,  and  almost  of  the  aspirations,  of  the  ancient  world. 
He  repeats  more  than  once  that  in  i\\Q  sciences  *  opinion  of 
store  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  want.'  He  is 
unjust,  indeed,  in  attributing  this  presumptuous  persuasion  of 
the  completeness  of  science  to  Aristotle,  whom  he  sometimes 
strangely  depreciates,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the 
general  wreck  of  learning  consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Kmpire  by  the  barbarians,  the  flimsy  and  superficial  character 
of  Aristotle's  system  buoyed  it  up,  when  the  more  solid  and 
valuable  works  of  the  earlier  philosophers  perislied.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  had  attempted  to  philosophise,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  had  been  unduly  influenced  by  his  great 
name,  and  liad  often  acquiesced  blindly  in  his  conclusions. 
Aristotle,  however,  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  the  errors  of 
his  followers. 

It  is  clear  that  Bacon  was  keenly  alive  to  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  all  that  had  been  done  1)y  the  philosophers  who 
preceded  him  towards  a  real  knowledge  of  nature.  What  made 
him  prize  this  knowledge  so  highly  1  Not  so  much  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  nor  even  its  effects  on  the  mind  receiving  it,  as 
the  persuasion  which  he  felt  that,  if  obtained,  it  would  give  to 
luaii  an  eflfective  command  over  nature.  For  his  aim  in  philo- 
sophising was  eminently  pi^actical ;  he  loved  philosophy  chiefly 
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because  of  the  immense  utility  which  he  felt  certain  lay  enfolded 
in  it,  for  the  improving  and  adorning  of  man's  life.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  well-known  Baconian  axiom,  *  Knowledge  is 
power/  To  know  nature  would  always  involve,  he  thought, 
the  power  to  use  her  for  our  own  purposes ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  would  have  cared  little  for  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
phenomena  which  remained  barren  of  practical  results. 

83.  The  end,  therefore,  was  to  know  nature  in  order  to 
make  use  of  her ;  from  this  end  all  previous  philosophy  had 
wandered  away  and  lost  itself.  Let  us  try  now  to  conceive 
distinctly  what  Bacon  believed  himself  to  have  accomplished 
for  its  realisation.  In  few  words,  he  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  intellectual  instrument  of  such  enormous  power, 
tliat  the  skilful  application  of  it  would  suffice  to  resolve  all 
the  problems  which  the  world  of  sense  presents  to  us.  This 
*  new  instrument,'  or  Novum  Organum,  he  describes  in  the 
book  so  named.  Armed  with  this,  he  considered  that  an 
ordinary  intellect  would  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  most 
highly  gifted  minds  ;  and  this  supposed  fact  he  uses  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  since,  he  says,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  mental  gifts  or  powers,  but  of  methods  ;  and 
just  as  a  weak  man,  armed  with  a  lever,  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, think  he  can  raise  a  greater  weight  than  a  strong 
man  using  only  his  bare  strength,  so  the  inquirer  into  nature, 
who  has  found  out  the  right  road  or  method,  may,  without 
vanity,  expect  to  make  greater  discoveries  than  he,  however 
gi'eat  his  original  powers,  who  is  proceeding  by  the  wrong 
road.  The  instrument  thus  extolled  is  the  Baconian  *  method  of 
instances,'  of  which  it  may  be  well  hei'e  to  give  a  short  account. 

Let  it  l)e  premised  that  the  object  of  the  philosopher  is  to 
ascertain  the  fonuy  that  is,  the  fiuidamental  law,*  of  some 
property  common  to  a  variety  of  natural  objects.  He  must 
proceed  thus  :  First,  he  prepares  a  table  of  instances,  in  all  of 
which  the  property  is  present ;  as,  for  example, — in  the  case  of 
heat, — the  sun's  rays,  fire,  wetted  hay,  kc.  Secondly,  he  pre- 
pares a  table  of  instances,  apparently  cognate  to  those  in  the 
first  table,  or  some  of  them,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  given 
property  is  absent.  Thus,  the  moon's  rays,  though,  like  those 
of  the  sun,  they  possess  illuminating  powers,  give  out  no  heat. 
Thirdly,  he  prepares  a  table  of  degrees,  or  a  comparative  table, 
showing  the  different  degi-ees  in  wliich  the  property  is  exhibited 
in  different  instances.  Fourthly,  by  means  of  the  materials 
accumulated  in  the  three  pi'eceding  tables,  he  constructs  a 

>  Novum  Organum,  book  ii.  ch.  17 :  «The  form  of  heat,  or  of  light,  meant 
exactljr  the  same  as  the  law  of  heat,  or  the  law  of  light/ 
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table  of  exclusions,  or  a  *  rejection  of  natures ; '  that  is,  lie 
soccessively  denies  any  property  to  be  the/onn  of  tlie  given 
property,  which  he  has  not  found  to  be  invariably  present  or 
absent  in  every  instance  where  the  latter  was  present  or  absent, 
and  to  increase  and  decrease  as  the  latter  increased  and  de- 
creased. Thus,  in  the  case  of  heat,  he  denies  light  to  be  the 
form  of  heat,  because  he  has  found  light  to  be  present  in  the 
instance  of  the  moon's  rays,  while  heat  was  absent.  The  fifth 
and  final  step  is,  to  draw  an  affirmative  conclusion — the  *  in- 
terpretation of  nature  in  the  affinnative  ;  '—that  is,  to  affirm 
that  residuary  property,  which,  if  the  process  has  been  carried 
far  enough,  will  be  found  remaining  when  all  others  have  been 
excluded,  to  be  tlie  form  of  the  given  property.  Thus  he 
affirms  motion  to  be  the  form  of  heat. 

The  weak  point  in  this  methoil,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  weak 
point,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  printed  in  italics, 
*  if  the  process  has  been  carried  far  enough.'  There  would  Ije 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  if  it  were  really  such  an  easy 
matter  to  break  up  every  instance  or  concrete  ])henomenoii 
into  the  *  natures,'  or  abstract  properties,  entering  into  its 
composition,  as  Bacon  assumes  it  to  be.  But  how  far  is  even 
modem  science,  aided  by  all  the  resources  of  chemistry  and 
electricity,  from  having  accomplished  this  :  and  how  hopeless 
was  it  then  to  make  this  i)rocess  the  foundation  of  a  philoso- 

?hic  method,  when  chemistry  could  not  as  yet  be  said  to  exist ! 
t  seems  that  Bacon  himself  partly  fell  into  that  error,  to 
which  he  rightly  ascril^s  the  sterility  of  philosophy  in  his  day,* 
— the  tendency,  namely,  to  frame  wide  generalisations  from 
insufficient  data,  and  to  neglect  the  laborious  establishment  of 
partial  or  medial  generalisations.  Thus  it  is  that  he  is  led  to 
tttempt  to  define  the  inmost  nature  of  heat,  when  as  yet  the 
Qiaterials  for  so  wide  and  difficult  a  generalisation  had  not  been 
collected — as  they  can  only  be  collected — by  means  of  a  search- 
ing investigation  into  all  the  laws  which  regulate  its  opera* 
Uon  and  manifestation. 

Considerations  of  this  kind,  coupled  with  the  now  admitted 
fact,  that,  fond  as  Bacon  was  of  experiments,  he  made  and 
inultiplied  them  to  little  profit,  and  left  no  important  con- 
tribution to  any  single  branch  of  physical  science,  induce  the 
latest  editors  of  his  works,'  whose  admirable  performance  of 
^eir  task  marks  them  out  as  in  every  way  competent  judges, 
to  acknowledge  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  peculiar 
^stem  of  philosophy.     *  If  we  have  not  tried  it,  it  is  because 

*  Aomm  Oraanum,  book  ii, 

'  Bacon's  \^rk>i,  e^litcd  by  Ellis  and  Sp^ddin;;. 
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•we  feel  confident  that  it  would  not  answer.  We  regard  it  as 
a  curious  piece  of  machinery,  very  subtle,  elaborate,  and 
ingenious ;  but  not  worth  constructing,  because  all  the  work 
it  could  do  may  be  done  more  easily  another  way.' 

All  this  may  be  true ;  still  the  claims  of  Bacon  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  rest  upon  grounds 
which  nothing  alleged  here,  or  that  can  be  alleged,  will  ever 
weaken.  He  used  his  life  and  his  genius  in  preaching  per- 
petually, that  men  should  go  to  nature,  and  investigate  the 
facts ;  that,  in  all  matters  cognisable  by  the  understanding, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  revealed  religion,  experience,  not 
authority,  should  be  taken  as  the  guide  to  truth.  When .  he 
liimself  indeed  went  to  nature,  the  instrument  which  he  used 
was  too  much  encumbered  with  those  metaphysical  notions, 
the  futility  of  which  it  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  discover, 
to  permit  of  his  effecting  much.  But  his  general  advice  was 
followed,  though  his  particular  metho<l  was  found  unworkable. 
It  may  bo  doubted  whether  his  influence  has  not  been  almost 
too  great  in  this  direction  :  whether  he  has  not  led  his 
countrymen  too  far  away  from  the  path  of  speculation  and  the 
•  ori-ciiicrotiou  of  general  principles  ;  whether  the  incessant 
accumulation  of  observations  and  experiments,  to  which  our 
men  of  science,  as  Baconians,  have  devoted  themselves  ever 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  has  not  been  too  exclusively 
prosecuted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  departments  of  pure 
thought.^  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  reality  and  the 
greatness  of  his  influence  can  be  denied  by  none  who  contem- 
plate the  immense  material  benefits  which  the  prevalence  of 
the  inductive  spirit,  and  the  resort  to  experiment,  have  con* 
ferred  upon  England,  and,  through  England,  upon  Europe  and 
America. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  anything  was 
wanting  to  Bacon  in  exact  scientific  faculty,  it  was  more  than 
compensated  in  moral  wisdom.  Certainly,  when  we  consider 
with  what  a  grasp  of  imderstanding  he  took  in  all  the  parts  of 
human  society, — how  he  surveyed  all  its  ranks  and  subdivisions, 
noting  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  natural  to  each ; 
and  again,  how  profoundly  he  analysed  the  false  appearances, 
or  *  idols,'  which  beset  indi\4dual  minds  and  prevent  them 
from  attaining  to  truth, — the  idols  of  the  tribe,  or  false  notions 
common  to  the  race, — the  idols  of  the  cave,  or  false  notions 
proper  to  the  individual, — the  idols  of  the  market-place,  or  the 

^     1  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  chapter  oo  the  Sooit^ 
jnWlect  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Backle'a 
//istory  of  Civilizathn, 
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false  notions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  ambiguities  of  language, — 
lastly,  the  idols  of  the  theatre,  or  the  specious  theoiies  of  faJse 
philosophy  ; — when  we  re\'iew  these  and  many  other  deep  and 
subtle  thoughts  that  lie  tliickly  scattei'ed  thi'ough  his  works, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  rank  Bacon  among  the  most  powerful 
and  sagacious  thinkers  tliat  have  ever  instmcted  mankind. 

84.  With  these  general  remarks  on  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy, we  proceed  to  note  down  the  date  of  aj)pearance  and 
general  scope  of  Bacon's  princii)al  works.  Of  the  Essays  we 
have  already  spoken.*  His  pliilosopliical  views  are  contained 
in  three  principal  works,  besides  many  detached  papers  and 
IragmeHts.  The  tliree  works  are,  the  Advancement  of  L^arn- 
inffy  Hielnstnuratio  Matjua^  and  the  De  Auginentis Sdantiarum, 
The  first  was  composed  in  English,  and  first  publishe<l  in 
1605.^  Its  general  object  was  to  take  a  sur\^ey  of  the  whole 
field  of  human  knowledge,  showing  its  actual  state  in  its 
various  departments,  and  noting  what  parts  had  been  culti- 
vated, what  were  lying  waste,  without,  however,  entering 
upon  the  difficult  inquiry  as  to  erro-neoiis  methods  oi  cultivation ; 
his  purpose  in  this  work  being  only  *  to  note  omissions  and 
deficiencies,'  with  a  view  to  their  being  made  good  by  the 
labours  of  learned  men.  It  may  throw  light  on  what  has  been 
said  as  to  the  nature  of  Bacon's  method,  if  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  work  now  under  consideration  be  examined 
somewhat  more  fully. 

After  dividing  human  learning  into  three  parts,  history, 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  three 
principal  Acuities  of  the  mind,  memory,  imagination,  and 
reason,  he  first  examines  how  far  history  and  poetry  have 
been  adequately  cultivated.  Literary  history  is  noted  as 
deficient,  a  remark  which  Bacon  certainly  would  not  have 
made  at  the  present  day,  Coming  to  philosophy,  he  again 
makes  a  threefold  division  into  divine,  natural,  and  human 
philosophy.  By  divine  philosophy  he  means  natural  theology, 
or  *  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of  knowledge  concerning  God, 
-which  may  be  obtained  by  the  contemplation  of  His  creatures ; 
^which  knowledge  may  be  truly  t-ermed  divine  in  respect  of  the 
object,  and  natural  in  respect  of  the  light.' 

Natural  philosophy  he  divides  into  two  parts,  the  inquisi- 
tion of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects  ;  s(>eculative  and 
operative  ;  natural  science  and  natural  prudence.  Now  the 
reader,  unacquainted  with  the  precise  light  in  which  Bacon 
regarded  his  own  method,  would  expect  to  find  him  noting 
down  natural  science  as  extremely  deficient,  and  giving  some 

>  Sec  antty  §  65.  »  Extract  Biwk,  nrt.  07. 
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sketch,  by  way  of  anticipation,  of  the  improvements  which  he 
hoped  to  introduce  into  its  cultivation.  But  he  does  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  the  method  from 
which  he  expected  so  much  did  not  appear  to  him  in  the  light 
of  an  improvement  on  old  modes  of  inquiry,  but  rather  as  a 
piece  of  new  intellectual  machinery,  by  him  iirst  invented  ;  he 
does  not,  therefore,  refer  it  to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Human 
philosophy  he  divides  into  two  parts — knowledge  of  man  as 
an  individual,  and  knowledge  of  man  in  society,  or  civil  know- 
ledge. Again,  the  knowledge  of  man,  as  an  individual,  is  of 
two  kinds,  as  relating  either  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind.  To 
the  first  kind  are  referred  human  anatomy,  medicine,  &c. ;  the 
second  kind  includes  knowledge  of  the  substance  or  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  knowledge  of  its  faculties  or  functions.  And 
since  these  faculties  are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the 
understanding  and  reason,  and  those  of  the  will,  appetite,  and 
affection,  this  part  of  human  philosophy  naturally  falls  into 
the  two  great  leading  divisions,  rational  and  moral.  What  is 
said  of  the  state  of  moral  or  ethical  philosophy  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  but  it  is  with  his  account  of  *  rational  knowledge, 
or  arts  intellectual,'  that  we  have  here  to  do.  The  first  of 
these,  he  says,  is  the  *  art  of  inquiry  or  invention,*  which,  in 
that  department  of  it  which  deals  with  arts  and  sciences,  he 
notes  as  deficient,  and  proceeds,  in  a  very  striking  passage,^  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  this  opinion.  Rejecting  the  syllogistic 
method  as  inadequate,  he  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  inductive 
method,  as  the  true  art  of  intellectual  invention — the  sole 
genuine  interpreter  of  nature — and  promises  to  expound  it  on 
a  subsequent  occasion. 

85.  This  promise  was  redeemed,  partially  at  least,  by  the 
publication  of  the  Nomim  Organmn  in  1620.  This  is  the  se- 
cond part  of  what  he  intended  to  be  a  vast  philosophical  system, 
in  six  divisions,  entitled  the  Instatiratio  Fhilosophue.  The  De 
Augmentis  ScietUianimj  which  is  in  the  main  a  Latin  version 
of  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  about  one-third  of  its  bulk 
consisting  of  new  matter,  covers  most  of  the  ground  which  the 
first  of  these  divisions  was  intended  to  occupy  ;  the  second  is 
the  Novum  Organum.  The  third  division  was  to  consist  of  a 
complete  Historia  Jfatnralis,  founded  on  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servation and  the  most  diligent  and  extensive  research.  To 
this  part  Bacon  only  contributed  what  he  called  his  Centuries 
of  Natural  History,  containing  about  one  thousand  observed 
facts  and  expeiiments  ;   at  the  same  time  he  enumerated  one 

1  YoL  iii.  p.  392  (Rllb^B  edition). 
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hundred  and  thirty  particular  histories  which  ought  to  be 
prepared  under  this  head.  The  Scala  IrUellectus^  or  history  of 
analytical  investigation,  was  to  form  the  fourth  division.  By 
this  appears  to  have  been  meant  a  description  of  the  actual 
processes  employed  by  the  intellect  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  with  an  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  peculiar 
facilities  which  it  encounters  on  the  road.  Of  this  part  Bacon 
has  only  written  a  few  introductory  pages.  The  fifth  division 
was  to  have  contained  samples  of  the  new  method  of  philoso- 
phising, and  specimens  of  the  results  obtained,  under  the  title 
Prodromi  give  Aniicipationes  Philosophic^  Secttnda?,  Two  or 
three  separate  tracts  under  this  head  are  all  that  Bacon  could 
accomplish.  The  sixth  division,  Philoaophia  Seciinda  sive  Scien- 
iia  activaj  which  should  have  been  the  full  system,  properly 
digested  and  harmoniously  ordered,  of  the  new  philosophy 
itself,  he  despaired  of  living  to  accomplish.  Indeed,  to  use 
Mr.  Hallam's  words,  *  no  one  man  could  have  filled  up  the  vast 
outline,  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the  world,  could  have 
so  boldly  sketched.* 

85a.  The  Be  Veritate  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  a  trea- 
tise in  which  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  of  religion  is 
impugned,  came  out  at  Paris  in  1624.     About  this  a  strange 
story  is  told  by  the  author  in  his  Autobiography.     He  says 
that,  being  in  doubt  whether  to  publish  the  De  Veritate  or  to 
suppress  it,  one  fine  day,  while  the  sun  was  shining  into  his 
room,  he  took  the  book  into  his  hands,  and,  kneeling  devoutly, 
prayed  that  the  '  eternal  God '  would  enlighten  him  ;  and  if 
the  publication  would  be  for  His  glory,  give  him  a  sign  from 
heaven.    A  sound  was  immediately  heard, — *  a  loud  though  yet 
gentle  noise '  in  the  sky,  which  Lord  Herbert  took  as  a  sign 
of  divine  approbation,  and  published  the  book !  Bishop  Kennett, 
referring  to  tliis,  calls  the  De  Veritate  *  a  book  strongly  imbued 
with  the  light  of  revelation,  ....  and  yet  most  strangely  in- 
tended to  impugn  the  validity  of  that  revelation  itself,  designed 
to  question  the  necessity  and  truth  of  any  communication  from 
the  Deity,  and  yet  professing  to  rely  for  its  sanction  on  a  sup- 
posed miraculous  interposition  of  that  very  kind.' 


Political  Science :— Buchanan,  Spenser,  Baleigh. 

86.  It  was  impossible  but  that  the  general  intellectual 
awakening  which  characterised  the  period  should  extend  itself 
to  politicfJ  science.  The  doctrines  of  civil  freedom  now  began 
to  be  heard  from  many  lips,  and  in  every  direction  penetrated 
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the  miuds  of  men,  producing  convictions  which  the  next 
generation  was  to  see  brought  into  action.  Not  that  these 
opinions  were  wholly  new,  even  the  most  advanced  of  them. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  the  great  Aquinas,  in  his  trea- 
tise be  Regimine  Principum,  had  said,  as  far  back  as  tlie 
middle  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  that  *  Rex  datur  propter  reg- 
num,  et  non  regnum  propter  regem,'  *  and  had  declared  the 
constitutional  or  limited  form  of  monarchy  to  be  superior  to 
the  absolute  form.  But  the  class  to  which  literature  appealed 
in  the  thirteenth  century  was  both  too  small,  and  too  much 
absorbed  in  professional  interests,  to  admit  of  such  views  be- 
coming fruitful.  After  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival 
of  learning,  they  were  taken  up  by  many  thinkers  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  rapidly  circulated  through  the  educated 
portion  of  society.  In  1579,  the  stem  old  George  Buchanan, 
James  I.'s  pedagogue,  cro'waied  a  long  and  adventurous  life,  in 
which  his  liberal  opinions  had  brought  on  him  more  than  one 
imprisonment,  Ijesides  innumeral>le  minor  persecutions  and 
troubles,  by  the  publication,  in  his  seventy- fourth  year,  of  the 
work,  Dejure  Regni  apud  Scotos.^  This  treatise,  which  is  in 
Latin,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  }>etween  the  author  and 
Thomas  Maitland,  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  royal  autho- 
rity in  general,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown  in 
particular.  In  either  case,  he  derives  the  authority,  so  far  as 
lawful,  entirely  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  argues 
that  its  abuse — inasmuch  as  its  possessor  is  thereby  constituted 
a  tyrant— exposes  him  justly  even  to  capital  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  his  people,  and  that  not  by  public  sentence  only,  but 
by  the  act  of  any  private  person.  Views  so  extreme  led  to 
the  condemnation  and  prohibition  of  the  work  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1584.  It  may  be  granted  that  Buchanan's  close 
connection  with  the  party  of  the  Regent  Murray,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  create  an  opinion  of  the  lawfulness  of  any  proceedings, 
to  whatever  lengths  they  might  he  carried,  against  the  person 
and  authority  of  the  unhappy  Queen,  then  in  confinement  in 
England,  was  likely  to  impart  an  extraordinary  keenness  and 
stringency  to  the  anti-monarchical  theories  advocated  in  the 
book.  Nevertheless  similar  views  were  supported  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters ;  the  Jesuit 
Mariana,  for  instance,  openly  advocates  regicide  in  certain 
contingencies ;  and  it  was  quite  in  character  with  the  darin, 
temper  of  the  age  to  demolish  the  awe  surrounding  any  power-  ^ 

1  *  The  king  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,  not  the  kingdom  for  ih^ ' 
Mice  of  the  king.' 

'  'Upon  Scotch  Monarchical  Law.' 
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however  venerable,  which  thwarted  the  projects  of  either  the 
majority  or  the  most  active  and  influential  party  in  a  state. 

William  Bellendcn,  after  writiDg  a  treatise  which  he  called  CiceronU 
PrineepSt  on  monarchy, — another,  CiceronU  Omttd,  on  aristocracy, — and 
a  third,  De  Statu  PHsei  OrbU,  on  the  politics  of  the  ancient  world 
generally,  cast  the  three  treatises  into  one,  and  published  them  under 
th«  title  BeUendenw  de  Statu  (1615).  Mr.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Eur.  iii.), 
gires  considerable  praise  to  Bellcnden  as  a  political  reasoner.  The 
hftfSk  was  republished,  with  a  violent  preface  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  1787. 

87.  Among  the  political  wntings  of  this  period  there  is  none 
more  remarkable  than  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^ 
which,  though  written  and  presented  .to  Elizabeth  about  the 
year  1596,  was  not  published  till  1633.  This  is  the  work  of  an 
eye-witness,  who  was  at  once  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  profound 
thinker,  upon  the  difliculties  of  the  Irish  question, — that  pro- 
blem which  pressed  for  solution  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
still  unsolved  in  the  nineteenth.  Spenser  ti'aces  the  evils  afflict- 
ing Ireland  to  three  sources,  coimected  respectively  with  its 
laws,  its  customs,  and  its  religion  ;  examines  each  source  in 
torn ;  suggests  specific  remedial  measures ;  and,  finally,  sketches 
out  a  general  plan  of  government  calculated  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  similar  mischiefs  for  the  future. 

88.  In  England,  the  active  and  penetrating  mind  of  Baleigh 
was  employed  in  this  direction  among  others.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  find  him,  in  his  Observations  oil  Trade  and  Com- 
merce^ advocating  the  system  of  low  duties  on  imports,  and 
explaining  the  immense  sidvantages  which  the  Dutch,  in  the  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  they  conquered  their  independence 
from  Spain,  had  derived  from  free  trade  and  open  ports.  The 
treatise  on  the  Prerogative  of  Parliament^  written  in  the  Tower, 
and  addressed  to  the  King,  was  designed  to  induce  James  to 
summon  a  parliament,  as  the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  mode 
of  paying  the  crown  debts.  It  is  true,  he  adapts  the  reasoning 
in  some  places  to  the  base  and  tyrannical  mind  which  he  was 
attempting  to  influence ;  sa3ring,  for  example,  that  although  the 
ELing  might  be  obliged  to  promise  reforms  to  his  parliament  in 
return  for  subsidies,  he  ne^  not  keep  his  word  when  parliament 
was  broken  up.  But  this  Machiavelian  suggestion  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  desperate  expedient  of  an  unhappy  prisoner, 
who  saw  no  hope  either  for  himself  or  for  his  country  except  in 
the  justice  of  a  free  Parliament,  and,  since  the  King  alone  could 
call  Parliament  together,  endeavoured  to  make  the  measure  as 
little  unpalatable  as  possible  to  the  contemptible  and  unprin- 
cipled person  who  then  occupied  the  throne.  Much  of  the 
historical  inquiry  which  he  institutes  into  the  relations  between 
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former  parliaments  and  English  kings  is  extremely  acute  and 
valuable.  In  the  Maxima  of  State,  a  sliort  treatise,  not  written, 
like  the  one  last  mentioned,  to  sen^e  an  immediate  purpose, 
Baleigh's  naturally  honest  and  noble  nature  asserts  itself.  In 
this  he  explicitly  rejects  all  the  immoral  suggestions  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  and  lays  down  none  but  sound  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples for  the  conduct  of  governments.  Thus,  among  the  maxims 
to  be  observed  by  an  hereditary  sovereign,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

16,  To  observe  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  not  to  encounter  them 
with  his  prerogative,  nor  to  use  it  at  all  where  there  is  a  law,  for  that 
it  maketh  a  secret  and  just  g^dge  in  the  people's  hearts,  especially 
if  it  tend  to  take  from  them  their  commodities,  and  to  bestow  them 
upon  other  of  his  courtiers  and  ministers. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Charles  I.  if  he  had  laid  this 
maxim  to  heart  before  attempting  to  levy  ship-money.  Again  : 

17.  To  be  moderate  in  his  taxes  and  impositions;  and  when  need 
doth  require  to  use  the  subjects'  purse,  to  do  it  by  parliament,  and  with 
ihcir  consents,  making  the  cause  apparent  to  them,  and  showing  his 
unwillingness  in  charging  them.  Finally,  so  to  use  it  that  it  may  seem 
rather  an  offer  from  his  subjects  than  an  exaction  by  him. 

A  political  essay,  entitled  Hie  Cabinet  Cottncily  was  left  by 
Haleigh  in  manuscript  at  his  death,  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
Milton,  by  whom  it  was  published  with  a  short  preface.  Though 
acute  and  shrewd,  like  all  that  came  from  the  same  hand,  this 
treatise  is  less  interesting  than  those  already  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  enters  little  into  the  consideration  of  general  causes, 
but  consists  mainly  of  practical  maxims,  suited  to  that  age, 
for  the  use  of  statesmen  and  commanders. 

Reginald  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Wit4:hcra/l  (1584)  was  the 
attempt  of  an  intelligent  and  humane  man  to  convince  his 
countrymen  of  the  large  part  which  imposture  played  in  the 
annals  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  the 
treatment  often  dealt  out  to  the  witches. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CIVIL     WAR     PERIOD. 
1625—1700. 

1.  The  literature  of  this  period  will  be  better  understood 
after  a  brief  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  political  changes 
which  attended  the  fall,  restoration,  and  ultimate  expulsion  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty. 

The  Puritan  pa^y,  whose  proceedings  and  opinions  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns  have  been  already  noticed,  continued  to 
grow  in  importance,  and  demanded  with  increasing  loudness  a 
reform  in  the  Church  establishment.  Tlicy  were  met  at  first 
by  a  bigotry  at  least  equal,  and  a  power  superior,  to  their  own. 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  presided  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,'  had  taken  for  his  motto  the  word  *  Thorough,'  and  had 
persuaded  himself  that  only  by  a  system  of  severity  could  con- 
formity to  the  established  religion  be  enforced.  Those  who 
wrote  against,  or  even  impugned  in  conversation,  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  were 
brought  before  the  High  Commission  Court  and  heavily  fined ; 
and  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  particularly  if  any  expressions 
were  us^  out  of  which  a  seditious  meaning  could  be  extracted, 
frequently  led  to  an  indictment  of  the  offender  in  the  Star 
Chambw  (in  which  also  Laud  had  a  seat),  and  to  his  imprison- 
ment and  mutilation  by  order  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal. 
Thus  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Burton,  a 
clergyman,  after  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court,  and  been  there  sentenced  to  suspension  from  the 
practice  of  their  professions,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  excom- 
municated, were  in  1632  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  Li  1633  Leighton,  father  of  the  eminent 
Aitshbishop  Leighton,  was  by  the  same  court  sentenced  to  be 
publicly  whipped,  to  lose  both  ears,  to  have  his  nostrils  slit,  to 

1  EstaVUthed  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  try  ecclesiastical  offences. 
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be  branded  on  both  cheeks,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  all 
these  cases  the  offence  was  of  the  same  kind ; — the  publication 
of  some  book  or  tract,  genemlly  couched,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  scurrilous  and  inflammatory  language,  assailing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  bishops,  or  the  Church  liturgy  and 
ceremonies,  or  some  of  the  common  popular  amusements,  such 
as  dancing  and  playgoing,  to  wliich  these  fanatics  imputed  most 
of  the  vice  which  corrupted  society. 

To  these  ecclesiastical  grievances  Charles  I.  took  care  to  add 
political.  By  his  levies  of  ship-money,  and  of  tonnage  and 
poundage, — by  his  stretches  of  the  prerogative, — by  his  long 
delay  in  convoking  the  Parliament,  and  many  other  illegal  or 
irritating  proceedings,  he  estranged  most  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians,— the  Pyms,  Hampdens,  Seldens,  and  Hydes, — just  as 
by  supporting  Laud  he  estranged  the  commercial  and  burgher 
classes,  among  whom  Puritanism  had  its  stronghold.  In 
November  1640  the  famous  Long  Parliament  met;  the  quarrel 
became  too  envenomed  to  be  composed  otherwise  than  by  re- 
course to  aiTDQs;  and  in  1642  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Gradu- 
ally the  conduct  of  the  war  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
more  numerous  section  of  the  Puritan  party — the  Presbyterians 
— into  those  of  a  section  hitherto  obscure— the  Independents 
— who  were  supported  by  the  genius  of  Milton  and  CromweU. 
This  sect  originally  bore  the  name  of  BroicmBtSy  from  their 
founder,  Robert  BrowTie  (1549-1630):  they  went  beyond  the 
moderate  Puritans  in  regarding  confoijmity  to  the  Establishment 
as  a  sin,  and  therefore  forming,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  separate 
congregations.  But  their  later  writers,  such  as  Milton  and 
Owen,  compensated  for  this  indomitable  sectarianism  by  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  toleration;  against  the  Presb3rterians 
they  argued  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  force  the 
consciences  of  individuals.  They  took  care,  indeed,  to  make 
one  exception ;  there  was  to  be  no  tolei'ation  for  the  Koman 
Catholic  worship.  *  As  for  what  you  mention  about  liberty  of 
conscience,'  said  Cromwell  to  the  delegates  from  Ross,  *I 
meddle  not  with  any  man's  conscience.  But  if  by  liberty  of 
conscience  you  mean  a  liberty  to  exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it 
best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know,  where  the 
Parliament  of  England  have  power,  that  will  not  be  per- 
mitted.'* Still  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  the  principle 
once  boldly  asserted  and  partially  applied;  for  Catholics  as 
well  as  others  were  sure  to  l)eneiit  sooner  or  later  from  its 
extension. 

2.  In  the  civil  war,  the  clergy,  four-fifths  of  the  aristocracy 
1  See  Cariyle'8  Lttten  and  Speeche$  of  Cromwell, 
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and  landed  gentry,  with  the  rural  population  depending  on 
them,  and  some  few  cities,  adhered  to  the  King.  The  poets, 
wits,  and  artists,  between  whom  and  Puritanism  a  kind  of 
natural  enmity  subsisted,  sought,  with  few  exceptions,  the  royal 
camp,  where  they  were  probably  more  noisy  than  serviceable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  was  supported  by  the  great 
middle  class,  and  by  the  yeomen  or  small  landed  proprietors. 
It  had  at  first  but  one  poet  (Wither  was  then  a  royalist),  but 
that  one  was  John  Milton. 

The  King's  cause  became  hopeless  after  the  defeat  of  Naseby 
in  1645 ;  and  after  a  lengthened  imprisonment  he  was  brought 
to  the  block  by  the  army  and  the  Independents,  ostensibly  as 
a  traitor  and  malefactor  against  his  people;  really,  because, 
while  he  lived,  the  revolutionary  leader^  could  never  feel 
secure.  There  is  a  significant  query  in  one  of  Cromwell's 
letters,  written  in  1648,  *  whether  "8alus  populi  suimua  lex" 
be  not  a  sound  maxim.' 

But  before  the  fatal  window  in  Whitehall  the  reaction  in 
the  public  sentiment  and  conscience  commenced.'  Cromwell, 
indeed,  carried  on  the  government  with  consummate  ability 
and  vigour;  but  after  all  he  represented  only  his  own  stem 
genius,  and  the  victorious  army  which  he  had  created;  and 
when  he  died,  and  in  the  rivalries  of  his  generals  the  power  of 
that  army  was  neutralised,  England,  by  a  kind  of  irresistible 
gravitation,  returned  to  that  position  of  defined  and  prescrip- 
tive freedom  which  had  been  elaborated  during  the  long  course 
of  the  middle  ages. 

2a.  To  this  result  a  little  book  largely  contributed,  the  Eikon 
S€uUikey  or  *  kingly  image.'  Issuing  from  the  press  on  the  day 
(January  31,  1649)  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  professing  to 
be  *The  Pourtraicture  of  his  sacred  Majestic  in  his  Solitudes  and 
Safferings,'  drawn  by  his  own  liand,  it  insUmtly  obtained  a  wide  circu- 
latioD,  and  awakened  on  all  sides  an  intense  sympathy  and  sorrow, 
which,  when  the  question  came  on  of  restoring  to  the  throne  the  son  of 
the  sufferer,  became  a  political  factor  of  great  power.  In  the  first 
edition '  the  book  is  in  twenty-seven  chapters,  followed  by  a  separate 
paper  headed  *  Meditations  ujwn  Death.'  The  first  chapter  is  *  Upon 
His  Maje8ty*s  calling  this  last  Parliament,*  i.e.^  the  Parliament  which 
met  in  October  1640.  The  second  is  on  Strafford's  execution ;  the  third 
on  the  afbir  of  the  Five  Members  ;  the  fourth  on  the  *  Insolency  of  the 
Tumults,'  referring  to  the  disturbances  in  London  in  the  winter  of  1641-2. 

1  There  is  a  copy  of  this  first  edition  in  the  Bodleian.  On  the  title  page, 
after  the  Latin  motto^  appears  only  the  date  *MDCXLVIII.,'  whereas  in  other 
•cUtioos,  printed  during  the  two 'months  after  the  king's  execution,  are  the 
words  *  Reprinted  in  K.  M.  [rnU  memoriam}  An.  Dom.  1648.'  (See  a  BmiM 
of  this  first  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  £.  Scott,  of  the  Brit  Mas., 
1880.) 
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The  seventh  is  '  Upon  the  Qaeen*s  departure  and  absence  out  of  Eng- 
land ; '  the  eighth,  on  the  fate  of  the  Uothams.  The  other  chapt(>rs 
deal  with  various  occurrences  in  the  Civil  War  in  which  the  king  was 
concerned,  up  to  the  27th  and  last,  which  is  addressed  '  To  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'  In  each  chapter  Charles,  (assuming  him  to  be  the  author),  first 
discusses  the  facts,  justifying  or  blaming  his  own  or  others'  conduct 
in  regard  to  them,  and  then  subjoins  a  prayer,  such  as  would  easily 
be  suggested  to  a  man  of  a  religious  temper  by  the  preceding  con- 
siderations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  authorship  of  this  book  has  been  vehe- 
mently disputed  from  time  to  time.  A  certain  Dr.  John  Gauden,  a 
Cambridge  man~a  time-serving  person  who,  for  a  sermon  preached  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  November  1040,  against  images  and  other 
•  superstitions  of  popery,'  had  been  installed  in  the  living  of  Booking, 
and  then  privately  obtained  institution  of  it  from  Laud,  the  patron, — is 
believed  by  many  to  have  written  the  book.  Writing  to  Lord  Clarendon 
in  January  1661,  to  urge  his  claim  to  a  good  (i.c.,  a  lucrative)  bishopric-, 
Gauden  specified,  as  the  invaluable  and  unique  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  royal  cause,  that  he  was  the  author  of  Eikon  Batilike, 
The  book  and  figure  [frontispiece],  he  says,  *  was  wholly  and  only  my 
invention,  making,  and  dcsigne,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  king*8  wisdom,* 
&C.  Clarendon  long  delayed  to  reply ;  at  last  he  wrote  that  he  should 
^  treat  Gauden's  communication  as  a  secret,  that  he  wished  he  had  never 
heard  it,  and  thought,  if  it  became  public,  no  one  but  *  Mr.  Milton ' 
would  be  glad  of  it.  Gauden  died  in  1662.  His  widow,  who  8urvivc<l 
him  some  years,  left  a  written  statement  behind  her,  griving  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  her  husband's  conuection  with  the  Eikon,  of  which 
she  declared  him  to  be  the  sole  author.  This  narrative  came  to  light 
about  1690,  and  gave  occasion  for  a  paper  war,  lasting  some  twenty 
3'ear8.  The  matter  was  again  keenly  debated  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  Dr.  Wordsworth  wrote  Tracts  on  the  Ikon  JSoiilike,  to  prove  the 
royal  authorship,  and  was  answered  by  Todd  and  others. 

The  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced  on  one  side  or  the 
other  is  far  too  complicated  and  voluminous  for  examination  in  these 
pages.  I  can  only  say  that,  being  unconscious  of  any  prior  bent,  I  have 
myself  arrived,  after  considerable  study  of  the  matter,  at  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  That  Gauden  was  not  a  truthful  man.  A  notable  instance  is  his 
having  written  to  the  King,  about  the  beginning  of  1662,  that  he  had 
told  the  secret  to  none  but  him  and  his  brother,  wliile,  in  fact,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  told  it  the  year  before  to  Clarendon  (Cinrendon 
Papers), 

2.  That  not  one  of  the  five  w^itnesscs,  named  either  by  Gauden  or  his 
wife  as  persons  who  knew  and  could  attest  the  truth  of  his  story, 
appears  ever  to  have  actually  confirmed  it.  One  of  them,  indeed.  Bishop 
Morley,  is  said  to  have  expressed  in  1674  the  contrary  belief  iChurck 
Quarterly  Review^  vol.  vii.) 

3.  That  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show, 
that  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Eihmt,  were  composed  by  the  king 
before  the  battle  of  Naseby  (June  1645),  taken  by  the  enemy  among 
other  papers  in  his  cabinet  on  that  field,  and  restored  to  him  soon  after- 
wards on  an  application  being  made  to  Fairfax.  Now  Gauden^s  story  is 
to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  begin  to  busy  himself  with  the  composition 
of  the  Mkon  before  1647. 
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4.  That  the  style  of  several  of  the  later  chapters  does  not  give  the 
same  clear  impression  of  genuineness  as  that  of  the  earlier.  Gauden 
probably  had  some  hand  in  composing  these  later  chapters,  and,  being 
a  mean,  self-seeking  man,  scrupled  not,  when  he  thought  the  falsehood 
would  serve  his  turn,  to  assert  that  he  had  written  the  entire  work. 

The  internal  evidence,  it  appears  to  mo,  affords  the  means  of  arriving 
at  a  more  deci^ivo  conclusion  than  the  external.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  writer  of  the  chapter  on  the  '  Insolency  of  the  Tumults ' 
was  not  himself  resident  in  London  at  the  time  when  they  took  placo. 
Charles  I.,  we  know,  was  so  resident ;  but  Gauden  was  at  that  time 
living  far  away  from  such  scenes,  at  his  Oxfordshire  parish  of  Bright- 
well.  There  is  something  terrible  in  the  surge  and  sway  of  a  great 
crowd  in  London  at  the  present  day,  even  when  no  political  excitement 
possesses  it;  but  when,  as  in  1641-2,  such  excitement  was  superadded, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  writer  described  the  disturbances  as  '  nut 
like  a  storm  at  sea,  but  like  an  earthquake  shaking  the  foundation  of 
all.*  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  forger  who  had  not  himself 
been  present  thus  to  write.  Again,  the  chapter  *  On  the  Departure  and 
Absence  of  the  Queen  *  bears  every  mark  of  genuineness.  The  delicacy, 
the  deep  affection,  the  chivalrous  tenderness,  the  anguish  caused  by 
difference  of  religion,  are  quite  compatible  with  the  authorship  by  the 
king,  whom  even  his  worst  enemies  will  allow  to  have  been  a  gentleman, 
—but  altogether  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  Dr.  Gauden,  a  men; 
valgar,  ignoble,  preferment-hunting  parson,  whose  published  works 
show  not  a  trace  of  any  such  elevation  of  sentiment,  while  in  his  letters 
it  is  conspicuously  absent.  A  third  point,  trifling  though  it  be,  has,  I 
think,  great  evidential  force.  In  tiie  chapter  addressed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  writer  speaks  of  '  deceiving  the  injury  of  his  long  restraint ' 
by  emploWng  himself  in  giving  counsel  to  his  son.  *  Deceive  'is  here  a 
literal  translation  of  the  French  trompcrf  the  idiomatic  use  of  which  in 
the  sense  of  this  passage  is  well  known.  That  such  a  phrase  should 
rise  to  the  lips  of  Charles,  in  whose  court  French  must  have  been  a 
medium  of  daily  intercourse,  has  in  it  nothing  surprising;  but  that  it 
should  have  been  used  by  Gauden  seems  to  me  in  the  last  degree 
improbable.* 

The  conclusion  at  which  1  am  disposed  to  arrive  is,  that  the  Eilton 
BatiUke,  as  a  whole,  was  the  work  of  Charles  I.,  but  that  Gauden  had  a 
share,— not  now  capable  of  exact  assignment, — in  the  composition  of  the 
later  chapters. 

Hnmc,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  style,  speaks  thus  on  the  question  of 
the  internal  evidence :— « These  meiiitations  resemble  in  elegance,  purity, 
neatness,  and  simplicity,  the  genius  of  those  performances  which  we 
know  with  certainty  to  have  flowed  from  the  royal  pen,  but  are  so 
unlike  the  bombast,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  and  corrupt  style  of  Dr. 

*-      ,    , M  ■     I       -■    ■  iM-  M   Mr -II — ■ 1      --m ■    ■!  ■       -  I 

1  In  some  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Doble  to  the  Academy  (1883).  an 
attempt  is  made,  ^om  a  comparitton  of  the  phraseology-  of  the  EAoh  with  that 
found  in  Gauden's  published  works,  to  establish  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two.  Thin  is  in  any  cate  a  hazardous  line  of  arpumcnt,  and  in  this  par- 
tieular  instance  appears  to  nie  to  fail  Bignallv,  Mr.  Doble  actually  thinks,  that 
because  the  author  of  the  Eikon  savs  <  This  1  write  rather  like  a  diviue  than  a 
imnre,'  and  Gauden  writes,  •  Of  these,  I  intend  to  ppeak,  not  as  a  politician  or 
statist,  but  as  a  divine/  a  presumption  arises  that  bolli  passages  were  written  by 
the  same  band ! 
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Oauilen,  to  i^vhom  they  are  ascribed,  tlint  no  huraan  testimony  seems 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  was  the  author.  Yet  all  the  evidences 
which  would  rob  the  king  of  that  honour  tend  to  prove  that  Dr.  Gauden 
had  the  merit  of  writing  so  fine  a  performance,  and  the  infamy  of 
imposing  it  on  the  world  as  tlie  king's.'  * 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  opinions  of  historians,  csi^ayiists,  and 
publicists,  on  this  literary  problem,  tend  to  match  the  colour  of  their 
political  sympathies.  Ijiberals  and  Krceth inkers,  e.ff.^  Toland  the  Deist, 
Burnet,  Hallam, Mackintosh,  Macaulay, and  thehito  Mr.  Tattison,  cannot 
resist  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  Gauden ;  High  Church  and  Con- 
servative writers  are  lUmost  as  unanimous  the  other  way. 

3.  At  the  Restoration  (1660),  the  courtiers,  wits,  and  poets 
returned  from  exile  not  uninfluenced,  whetJier  for  good  or  evil, 
by  their  long  sojourn  abroad ;  the  Anglican  clergy  saw  their 
church  established  on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever ;  and  their 
Puritan  adversanes,  ejected  and  silenced,  passed  below  the 
surface  of  society,  and  secretly  organised  the  earlier  varieties 
of  that  many-headed  BritLsh  dissent  which  now  numbers  nearly 
half  the  people  of  England  among  its  adherents.  The  theatres 
were  I'eopened ;  and  every  loyal  subject  —to  prove  himself  no 
Puritan — tried  to  be  as  wild,  reckless,  and  dissolute  as  possible. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  years  the  defeated- party,  with  changed 
tactics  indeed,  and  in  a  soberer  mood,  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  theocracy,  they  now  a^tated 
for  toleration;  and,  renouncing  their  republicanism  as  im- 
practicable, they  took  up  the  wat<jhword  of  constitutional  re- 
form. The  Puritans  and  Roundheads  of  the  civil  war  reappear 
towards  the  close  of  Charles  II. *s  reign  under  the  more  per- 
manent appellation  of  the  Whig  2)arty 

One  of  the  points  in  which  the  party  was  found  least  altered 
after  its  transformation  was  its  bitter  and  traditional  hostility 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.^  Hence,  after  it  became  known  that 
the  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  James  Duke  of  York,  had 
changed  his  religion,  the  Whigs  fomied  the  design  of  excluding 
him  on  that  ground  from  the  throne,  and  placing  the  crown 
upon  the  liead  of  the  next  Protestant  heir.  Tlie  party  of 
the  court  and  the  cavaliera  (who  })egan  about  this  time  to  be 
called  Tories)  vigorously  opposed  the  scheme,  and  with  success. 
James  II.  succeeded  in  1685,  and  immediately  began  to  take 

» Hist,  of  England,  vii.,  154  (quoted  by  the  writer  in  the  CfturcA  Qnar- 
UrJy  JRevkw). 

»  One  Samuel  J<»hn8on,  chaplnin  to  the  T.ord  Bussell  who  was  beheaded  in 
1683,  published  in  1G82  a  pamphlet  entitled  Juiian  the  Apottate,  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  account  of  his  having  changed  his  religion.  For  this  and 
other  publications  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  was  sentenced  in  the  next 
reign  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tybnm  After 
the  Kevohition  ho  was  compensated. 
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measures  for  the  relief  of  Catholics  from  the  many  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured.  But  he  pursued  his  object  with 
all  the  indiscretion  and  unfairness  habitual  to  his  family. 
Though  the  Whigs  had  been  defeated  and  cowed, — though  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  desired  to  be  loyal, — though  the 
Anglican  clergy  in  particular  had  committed  themselves  in*e- 
vocably  to  the  position  that  a  king  ought  to  be  obeyed,  no 
matter  to  what  lengths  he  might  go  in  tyranny, — James  so 
managed  matters  as  almost  to  compel  the  divines  to  eat  their 
own  words,  and,  by  forfeiting  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  to  throw  the  game  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 
The  Revolution  came ;  James  II.  was  expelled ;  the  Act  of 
Settlement  was  passed;  and  the  Catholics  of  England  again 
l>ecame  an  obscure  and  i)ersecut€d  minority,  which  for  a 
hundred  yeai-s-  almost  disappears  from  the  "(public  gaze  and 
from  the  page  of  historj\ 

Under  William  III.,  from  1G88  to  1700,  there  was  a  lull, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  political  affairs.  The  Toleration  Act, 
passed  in  1689,  amounted  to  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  claim 
of  the  state — on  account  of  which  so  much  blood  had  been 
shed  in  this  and  the  previous  century— to  impose  religious 
uniformity  upon  its  subjects.  Towards  tlie  middle  of  William's 
reign  the  Tories  began  to  recover  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
the  moral  shock  which  they  had  sustained  at  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  modem  system  of  parliamentary  government,  though 
complicated  for  a  time  by  the  question  of  Jacobitism,  began  to 
develope  its  outlines  out  of  the  strife  of  the  opposing  parties. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  course  of  events,  we  proceed  to 
descril^e  the  development  of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  literature, 
during  the  same  period. 

Poetry  before  the  Eestoration;  Jonson:  The  Fantastic 
School;  Cowley,  Cradiaw,  &o.;  Hilton,  Harvell. 

4.  Under  the  Stuarts  the  court  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Eli- 
zabeth, opened  its  gates  gladly  to  the  poets  and  playwrights, 
Jonion's  chief  literary  employment  during  his  later  years  was 
the  composition  of  masques  for  the  entertainment  of  the  king 
and  royal  family.  That  quarrelsome,  reckless,  intemperate  man, 
whose  pedantry  must  have  been  insufferable  to  his  contempo- 
raries had  it  not  been  relieved  by  such  flashes  of  wit,  such  a 
flow  of  graceful  simple  feeling,  outlived  by  many  years  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  died,  almost  an  old  man,  in  1637. 
Bjb  beautiful  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. .   To  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
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poems  he  gave  the  strange  title  of  *  Undei'woods,'  No.  XV. 
is  the  famous  epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke : — 

Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learn'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 

A  diligent  reader  of  Jonson's  masques  will  find,  scattered  up 
and  down  them,  some  of  the  airiest  and  prettiest  songs  in  the 
world.  '  Rise,  Cyntliia,  rise,'  is  one  of  these ;  another  is  the 
merry  catch  in  the  Manqice  of  Obcj'on,  beginning — 

Buz,  quoth  the  bine  Hie, 
Hum,  quoth  the  bee  ; 
Uuz  and  hum  they  cry. 
And  so  do  wc. 

Among  the  numerous  epigrams,  this  is  noteworthy : — 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die ; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 

The  famous  song  *  To  Celia,'  *  which  begins — 

Drink  to  me,  only,  with  thine  eyes. 
And  1  will  pledge  with  mine^ 

is  No.  9  in  the  group  of  poems  called  The  Forest.  The  elegiac 
verses  addressed  ^  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved  master,  Wm. 
Shakspeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us,'  are  interesting.  Jonson's 
love  of  his  subject  seems  to  be  genuine,  and  to  transport  him 
out  of  himself.     Here  occurs  the  fine  line : — 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. 

The  refinement, — the  true  gentleness  of  Shakspere's  nature  are 
glanced  at  in  the  following  lines,  which  may  be  compared  with 
what  Lydgate  wrote  of  Chaucer  {ant^,  ch.  i.  §  71) : — 

Look  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  offspring;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 
In  his  well-tumM  and  tme-fil5d  lines : 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe 
As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  I  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  I 


1  Crit.  Sec.  L  §  58. 
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5.  The  younger  race  of  poets  belonged  nearly  all  to  what 
has  been  termed  by  Dryden  and  Dr.  Johnson  the  Metaphysical 
school,  the  founder  of  which  in  England  was  Donne.  But  in 
fact  this  style  of  writing  was  of  Italian  parentage,  and  was 
brought  in  by  the  Neapolitan  Marini.*  Tired  of  the  endless 
imitations  of  the  ancients,  which,  except  when  a  great  genius 
like  that  of  Tasso  broke  tlirough  all  conventional  rules,  had 
ever  since  the  reWval  of  learning  fettered  the  poetic  taste  of 
Italy,  Marini  resolved  to  launch  out  lx)ldly  in  a  new  career  of 
invention,  and  to  give  to  the  world  whatever  his  keen  wit  and 
lively  fancy  might  prompt  to  him.  He  is  described  by  Sismondi  * 
as  'the  celebrated  innovator  on  classic  Italian  taste,  who  first 
seduced  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  that  laboured 
and  affected  style  which  his  own  richness  and  vivacity  of 
imagination  were  so  well  calculated  to  recommend.  The  most 
whimsical  comparisons,  pompous  and  overwrought  descriptions, 
with  a  species  of  poetical  punning  and  research,  were  soon 
esteemed,  under  his  authority,  as  l)eauties  of  the  very  first 
order.'  Marini  resided  for  some  years  in  Fi-anco,  and  it  was 
in  that  country  that  he  produced  his  Adone,  His  influence 
upon  French  poetry  was  as  great  as  upon  Italian,  but  the 
vigour  and  freedom  which  it  communicated  were  perhaps  moi'c 
tlian  counterbalanced  by  the  false  taste  which  it  encouraged. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  influence  upon  our  own  poets. 
Milton  alone  had  too  much  originality  and  inherent  force  to 
be  carried  away  in  the  stream ;  but  the  most  popular  poets  of 
the  day — Donne,  Cowley,  Crashaw,  Waller,  Cleveland,  and 
even  Dryden  in  his  earlier  efforts — gave  in  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and,  instead  of  simple,  natural  images,  studded  their 
poems  with  conceits  (concetti).  This  explains  why  Cowley  was 
rated  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day, 
since  every  age  has  its  favourite  fashions,  in  literature  as  in 
oofltume ;  and  those  who  conform  to  them  receive  more  praise 
than  those  who  assert  their  independence.  Thus  Clarendon' 
qpeaks  of  Cowley  as  having  '  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men ; ' 
and  Denham,  in  the  elegy  which  he  wrote  on  him,  compares 
him  with  Shakspere,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  three  older  poets.  A  few  specimens  will,  however, 
better  illustrate  the  Metaphysical,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to 
term  it,  the  Fantastic  manner,  than  pages  of  explanation. 
The  first  is  from  Donne's  metrical  epistles  :  describing  a  sea- 
vqjrage,  he  says : — 

I  Boni  1569,  died  1625  ;  anthor  of  the  Adone  and  the  Sospetto  di  Herode. 
*  lAtgratmrt  of  the  South  of  Europe  {RoKOt),  yoL  iL  p.  2t>2. 
s  Amiobtogn^k]^,  ToL  U  p.  80. 
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There  note  they  the  ship's  sicknesses, — ^the  mast 
Shakcd  with  an  ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogged. 

Cleveland  compares  the  stopping  of  a  fountain  to  a  change  iu 
the  devolution  of  an  estate  : — 

As  an  obstructed  fountain's  head 
Cuts  the  entail  off  firom  the  streams. 

And  brooks  are  disinherited  ; 

Honour  and  beauty  are  mere  dreams. 
Since  Charles  and  l^Iary  lost  their  beams. 

Cowley  talks  of  a  trembling  sky  and  a  startled  son  :  in  the 
DavideUy  Envy  thus  addresses  Lucifer  : — 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky : 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  a  height. 
As  shall  the  ]^rc's  proud  element  affright. 
Th*  old  drudging  sun,  from  his  long-beaten  way, 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day,  kc. 

Drydcn,  in  his  youthful  elegy  on  Loixl  Hastings,  who  died  of 
the  small-pox,  describes  that  malady  luider  various  figures  : — 

Blisters  with  pride  swelled,  which  through's  flesh  did  sprout 

Like  rose-buds,  stuck  in  the  lily-skin  about. 

Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 

To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit. 

To  such  a  pitch  of  extravagance  did  talented  men  proceed 
in  their  endeavour  to  write  in  the  fashion,  in  their  stFaining 
after  the  much-admired  conceits  ! 

6.  Of  Donne,  who  died  in  1631,  we  have  already  spoken.' 
The  other  poets  just  mentioned  of  the  Fantastic  school,  namely, 
Cowley,  C^rashaw,  Waller,  and  Cleveland,  together  with  Thomas 
Carew,  Bobert  Herrick,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Richard  Lovelace, 
George  Herbert,  Sir  John  Denham,  and  Francis  Qoarles,  were 
all  ardent  royalists.  Cowley,  like  Horace  driven  from  Athens, — 

Dura  sed  emovcre  loco  me  tcmpora  grate, — 

was  dislodged  from  both  Universities  in  turn  by  the  victoirons 
arms  of  the  Parliament,  and,  attaching  himself  to  the  suite  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  was  employed  by  her  at  Paris  for  many  ymn 
as  a  confidential  secretary.  After  his  return  to  England  in 
1656,  he  published  his  entire  poems,  consisting  of  MiscellanMf, 
Ayuxcreontics,'^  Pindaric  Odes,  the  Mistress,  and  the  Davideis. 
In  the  preface  ho  advised  peaceful  submission  to  the  existing 
Government;  and  this  tenderness  to  'the  usurpation'  was 
maliciously  remembered  against  him  after  the  restoration  of 

>  See  p.  197.  '  See  Grit.  Sect  ch.  I.,  lyrical  Po€tr^  §  61 
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monarchy.  He  was  fully  included  in  the  act  of  oblivion  which 
Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  extended  to  his  friends.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Chertsey.  He  died  in  1667, 
from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  by  staying  too  long  among  his 
labourers  in  the  hay-field. 

It  will  be  more  easy  to  assign  his  proper  rank  to  Cowley,  if 
one  remembers  that  he  had  a  remarkably  quick  and  apprehen- 
sive understanding,  but  a  feeble  character.  One  reads  a  few  of 
his  minor  pieces,  and  is  struck  by  the  penetrating  power  of  his 
wit,  and  dazzled  by  the  daring  flights  of  his  imagination ;  one 
conceives  such  a  man  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  things.  Yet 
it  is  not  so ;  a  native  weakness  prevents  him  from  soanng  with 
a  sustained  flight ;  the  hue  of  his  resolution  is  ever  ^  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; '  or  rather  his  resolution  is 
not  of  that  tried  and  stable  quality  at  the  outset  which  would 
enable  it  to  brush  away  subsequent  and  conflicting  impulses 
from  it«  path.  He  began  the  Davideis  at  Cambridge,  with  the 
idea  of  producing  a  great  epic  poem  on  a  scriptural  subject ;  but 
he  completed  no  more  than  four  cantos,  and  then  gave  up  the 
design.  It  needed  a  more  stem  determination  than  his  to 
carry  through  such  a  work  to  a  successful  issue.  He  felt  this, 
nor  doubted  that  the  right  poet  would  be  found.  He  says  of 
the  Davideis,  '  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  for  this 
weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way 
to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons,  who  may  be 
better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.'  As  in 
this  pre&tce  (written  in  1656)  he  was  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
the  jiarty  in  power,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  this  passage  he 
actually  refers  to  Milton,  who  in  more  than  one  of  his  prose 
works  had  spoken  of  his  wish  and  intention  to  take  up  the  harp 
some  day,  and  sing,  to  the  Divine  honour,  *  an  elaborate  song  for 
generations.' 

There  was  something  in  Cowley  of  extraordinary  power, 
both  to  kindle  affection  and  to  disarm  malice ;  never  was  any 
man  more  truly  loved  by  his  friends ;  and  this  personal  charm 
may  explain  in  part  their  excessive  admiration  of  his  genius. 
But  he,  if  left  to  himself,  preferred  solitude ;  professing  always, 
says  bis  biographer,  ^rat, '  that  he  went  out  of  the  world,  as 
it  was  man's,  into  the  same  world,  as  it  was  nature's,  and  as  it 

God's.'    He  once  wrote, — 

AU  wretched  and  too  solitary  ho 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company. 
Hell  feel  the  weight  of  *t  many  a  day. 
Unless  he  call  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear  *t  away. 

1^ 
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In  truth  a  mind  so  active  and  penetrating  as  his  could  never 
allow  time  to  hang  heavy,  or  be  unemployed.  When,  for 
example,  upon  his  return  to  England,  during  the  Protectorate, 
his  friends  advised  him  to  study  medicine,  his  compliance  with 
their  advice,  instead  of  leading  him  to  a  profitable  practice,  car- 
ried him  no  farther  than  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  subject  of 
herbs  so  fascinated  him  that  he  wandered  on  from  the  consi- 
deration of  their  medicinal,  to  that  of  their  general  properties, 
and  thence  to  the  study  of  their  modes  and  conditions  of  growth. 
From  herbs  he  passed  on  to  fioicers ;  which  in  turn  suggested 
the  study  of  trees^  first  those  of  the  orchard,  next  those  of  the 
forest.  The  result  was  a  Latin  poem  in  six  books,  0/  Plants,  a 
work  of  wonderful  cleverness  and  brilliancy.  Several  hands 
gladly  engaged  in  translating  it  into  English. 

7.  This  remarkable  fertiUty  and  brilliancy  of  wit  is  perhaps 
still  better  known  by  another  work,  a  Latin  play,  Naufragiunir 
JocularCy  *  The  Comic  Shipwreck,'  which  he  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  acted  at  Cambridge,  in  his  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  Terence ;  and  the  dialogue  proceeds  with  an  easy  flow  of 
jest,  anecdote,  and  repartee,  which  exhibits  Cowley's  linguistic 
resources  in  a  most  remarkable  light.  His  only  other  dramatic 
attempts  were.  Lovers  JRiddle,  a  pastoral  comedy,  which  he  com- 
posed while  still  a  Westminster  boy,  and  The  CuHer  of  Coleman 
Street,  a  prose  comedy  of  no  great  merit. 

His  shorter  poems  have  now  to  be  considered  ;  and  it  is 
among  these  that  we  shall  find  what  may  approach  nearest  to 
a  justification  of  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries.  As  to  the 
Mistress,  a  collection  of  love  poems,  Cowley,  if  his  own  account 
may  be  believed,  wrote  them,  not  in  the  character  of  a  lover 
impelled  to  clothe  his  feelings  and  wishes  in  song,  but  rather  in 
tliat  of  a  professional  verse-maker  ;  for  poets,  he  says,  *  are  never 
thought  freemen  of  their  company,  without  paying  some  duties, 
and  obliging  themselves  to  he  true  to  love.'  These  poems 
accortUngly  may  be  taken  for  metrical  exercises,  displaying  much 
ingenuity  but  no  living  power.  One,  however,  which  is  very 
gracefully  and  happily  expressed,  and  more  carefully  rimed 
and  measured  than  is  the  author's  wont,  shall  be  given  at  a 
future  page.^  But  it  was  the  daring  flight  which  he  essayed  in 
his  Pindaric  odes  that  most  dazzled  and  charmed  the  age.  This 
style,  which  Dryden  often  tried,  and  Pope  and  Gray  occasionally, 
was,  he  tells  us,  accidentally  suggested  to  him  ;  the  works  of 
Pindar  having  chanced  to  fall  in  his  way  at  a  time  when  no 
other  books  were  to  be  had,  and  the  compulsory  feimiliarity  thus 
occasioned  having  led  to  a  deliberate  preference  for  Pindar's 

1  See  Crit  Sect  ch.  I.,  Lyrieal  Poetfy,i  CO. 
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im^g^alar  metres.  But  even  if  this  was  the  correct  account  of 
ity  it  is  certain  that  the  permitted  lawlessness  of  the  metre,  in 
iv'hich  long  and  short  lines  are  mingled  together  haphazard,  and 
rime«  are  either  coupled,  alternate,  or  even  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, was  peculiarly  suitable  to  tlie  vehement  rush  of  thoughts 
which  were  ever  pressing  for  utterance  through  Cowley's  brain, 
and  which  no  adequate  solidity  of  judgment  con  trailed  or  sifted. 
But  Cowley  is  not  even  regular  in  dealing  with  irregularity ; 
'while  many  of  his  *  Piudai'iques '  preserve  a  wild  hanuony  of 
their  own  amidst  all  their  flings  and  Siillies,  which  is  enough  to 
satisfy  the  critical  ear,  there  are  others  in  which  lines  occur  tliat 
trail  their  huge  length  laboriously  along  like  wounded  snakes, 
and  by  no  possible  humouring  or  contraction  of  the  syllables 
can  be  reduced  to  harmony.  Take,  for  instance,  the  conclusion 
of  the  ode  to  Mr.  Hobbes— a  really  fine  poem;  what  mortal 
car  can  tolerate  the  last  line  1 — 

And  that  which  never  is  to  die,  for  ever  must  be  young. 

Dryden's  correcter  ear,  when  he  Pindaricised,  scarcely  ever 
suffered  him  to  make  such  slips. 

The  subjects  of  Cowley's  Pindaric  odes  are  very  various. 
Sometimes  he  translates  or  imitates  Pindar  or  Horace ;  some- 
times he  devotes  them  to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  dedicating 
one  to  Hobbes,  another  to  the  Royal  Society  tlien  recently 
founded,  another  to  Harvey  on  his  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.     The  ode  To  tlie  Duke  of  Bicckiru/hamy  on  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  possesses  some 
peculiar  interest,  as  bringing  before   us,  in  the  day  of  his 
happy  and  brilliant  youth,  the  same  Villiers  whom  Dryden 
satirised  under  the  character  of  Zimri,  and  whose  end  afforded 
a  theme  for  Pope  to  moralise  upon  in  his  third  Epistle,    He  dis- 
charged his  loyal  duty  to  his  prince  in  the  ode  Upon  his  Majesty's 
Begtoralion  and  Return,    Among  all  similar  compositions  of 
that  age,  Cowley's  Restoration  ode  is  by  far  the  best,  because 
the  most  genuine.     It  is  true  that  his  loyalty  makes  him  depart 
from  truth,  when  Charles  II.,  or  his  father,  or  any  other  Stuart 
is  ill  the  cose,  almost  as  much  as  Dryden.     But  such  exaggera- 
tion Is  more  excusable  in  the  older  })oet,  who  had  suffered  long 
years  for  the  cause  which  he  now  saw  triumphant,  and  whos<5 
^yal  logic  seems  to  have  almost  honestly  I'easoned  thus  : — ■ 
!J^ing  the  rightful  king,  he  must  be  all  that  is  excellent.* 
^ith  even  greater  sincerity,  one  cannot  doubt,  Cowley  ab- 
*^*''^Bd  the  Protector,  with  whom  he  had  never,  like  Dryden, 
^'  Waller,  or  Milton,  been  brought  into  close  contact.     In  a 
P'^Ofte  Discourse  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromtoell 
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he  burst  forth  into  a  set  of  A-igorous  stanzas,  pathet 
deprecating  the  recurrence  of  such  a  horri1>le  tyranny  a 
nation  had  just  been  freed  from  : — 

Come  the  eleventh  plagae,  rather  than  this  should  be ; 

Come  sink  na  rather  in  the  sea ; 
Come  rather  Pestilence,  and  reap  us  do^-n  ; 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own  ; 
Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane ; 
In  all  the  ills  we  ever  bore, 
We  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept ;  we  never  blushed  before 

If  for  our  sins  the  Divine  vengeance  be 

Called  to  the  last  extrcmitv, 
Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent, 

To  see  if  England  \inll  repent ; 
Methinks  at  least  some  prodigy. 
Some  dreadful  portent  from  on  high, 
Should  terribly  forewarn  the  earth, 
As  of  good  princes*  deaths,  so  of  a  tyrant's  birth. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  farther  on  the  yer 
ferent  impressions  which  this  great  ruler  and  his  policy  k 
Dryden  and  Milton.^  One,  and  that  one  perhaps  the  hi 
the  Pindariques,  is  called  The  Complaint ;  in  the  langua^ 
decent,  but  firm  and  not  undignified  remonstrance,  it  spea 
the  neglect  in  which  the  gentle  poet  lay,  after  his  long 
fiEtithful  service  to  the  court.* 

A  poem  called  *  A  Vote '  (i,e.  a  wish  or  prayer),  wi 
when  he  was  but  thirteen,  ends  with  this  remarkable  stans 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race ; 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  and  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  the  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  hare  lived  tO'day.* 

As  a  prose  writer,  Cowley  is  copious  and  easy,  witli  i 
the  same  faults  that  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  Dryden. 

1  See  below,  §§  24,  80. 

3  Other  fine  lines  from  Cowley  are : — 

Nothing  80  soon  the  drooping  sp'rits  can  raise, 
As  praises  from  the  men  whom  all  men  praise : 

(On  verses  of  Lord  Broghill.) 
*ud  :— 

'  life  should  a  well  order'd  poem  be  * ; 
,    „  (Ode  npon  Liberty.) 

«  /^artrttct  Booh,  art.  Oo. 
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8.  I^  after  this  examination  of  his  writings,  the  reader 

shotild  still  ask  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary 

•dipinitioii  ^th  which  Ciowley  was  regarded  by  his  contempo- 

iwies,  I  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  feeling 

"vbich  his  writings  excited  of  difficulties  overcome,  and  various 

learning  employed  in  the  work  of  composition,  was  the  chief 

incentive  to  that  admiration.     Poetry  was  then  looked  upon 

w  a  kind  of  art  or  craft,  in  which  no  one  could  or  ought  to 

excel,  who  had  not  been  regularly  instructed  in  all  the  tech- 

wcal  details,  and  through  a  classical  education  had  become 

fiwniliar  at  first  hand  with  the  great  poets  of  antiquity.     All 

these  requirements  were  fulfilled  in  Cowley,  and  they  wei*e 

undeniably  united  to  brilliant  talents,  so  that,  according  to  all 

the  prevailing  notions  of  the  time,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  con- 

wdered  a  great  poet.     Thus  it  happened  that  Shakspere,  who 

^as  thought  to  have  written  easily,  employing  little  labour  and 

no  learning,  was  ranked,  even  by  able  men,  l)elow  Ben  Jonson  ; 

*  judgment  to  our  present   ideas  wholly  incomprehensible. 

^veknd,  for  instance,  writes  as  follows,  in  an  elegy  on  Ben 

Jonson  :— 

Sbakspcare  may  make  grief e  merry ;  Beaumont's  style 

Uavisb  and  melt  anger  into  a  smile  ; 

In  winter  nights,  or  aft«r  meals,  they  be, 

I  must  confess,  very  good  company. 

But  thou  exact'st  our  best  hours'  industry; 

We  may  read  tliem, — we  ought  to  study  thee  ; 

Thy  scenes  are  precepts ;  every  verse  doth  give 

Counsel,  and  teach  us  not  to  laugh,  but  live. 

"^®  truth  is  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  hero-worship,  as  we 

^^^   conceive    it,   is  modem.      Whether  they  would   have 

*^owed  it  or  not,  the  real  upshot  of  the  criticisms  on  poetry 

^^*^sed  by  most  thinking  men  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

Untunes,  amounted  to  a  reversal  of  the  old  maxim,  *  Poeta 

'^itur,  non  fit ; '  they  assume  on  the  contrary  that  *  Poeta  fit, 

^^^  nascitur.*    The  mysterious  spontaneity  of  genius,  which 

^^titutes  the  ineffiible  charm  of  the  master-pieces  of  all  great 

^i«ts,   and    links   together  in   one   fraternity   Mozart,   and 

*pphael,  and  Shakspere,  was  considered  by   critics  of   this 

f^^  rather  as  a  disqualification  than  otherwise;  they  asso- 

^ted  and  confounded  ease  of  composition  with  shallowness  of 

»^^Owmeiit,  and  a  stock  of  classical  phraseology  with  creative 

*^^er. 

^  9.  The  lyrics  of  Edmund  Waller  can  never  die.  When  he 
|T*^  the  heroic  style,  some  inherent  disqualification  for  the 
^*k — ^perhaps  a  want  of  true  inborn  dignity — caused  him  fre- 
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quently  to  siuk  per  saUum  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
What  more  perfect  instance  of  the  bathos  could  be  given  than 
the  following  lines  from  his  elaborate  elegy  Ujwn  the  Death  of 
the  Lord  Protector  ? — 

Our  bounds*  enlai^gemeut  was  his  latest  toil. 
Nor  bath  he  left  us  prisoners  to  our  isle : 
Under  the  tropics  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Fland^rtt  hath  receired  ovr  yohe. 

His  heroics  To  the  Queen  are  stiff  and  artificial,  while  tlioso 
To  the  Queen  MoUier  of  France  unpleasantly  remind  one  of 
the  '  Loyal  Effusions '  of  Fitzgemld,  so  amusingly  parodied  in 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  But  now  turn  to  the  lyrics,  and 
though  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  their  taste  is  always  perfect, 
their  diction  always  faultless,  yet  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
the  author  '  cum  magnis  vixisse,'  and  has  not  fallen  below  his 
opportunities ;  he  treads  on  sure  ground  while  using  to  culti- 
vated men  or  polished,  gifted  women  the  language  of  graceful, 
airy  compliment ;  nor  are  times  lacking  when  a  vein  of  deeper 
feeling  is  touched  in  that  ordinarily  frivolous  heart,  and  he 
surprises  us  by  strains  pensive,  musical,  and  lingering  iu  the 
memory  like  a  requiem  by  Mozart.  The  song  To  Flavia^ 
beginning — 

*Tis  not  your  beauty  can  ingngc 
My  wary  heart ; 

the  well-known  lyric.  Go,  Lovely  JRose,^  the  song  To  Chlorisy 
and  that  To  a  very  Young  Lady,  are  all  in  their  several  ways 
exceedingly  charming.  The  fine  lines  Upon  Ben  Jonson  are 
so  appropriate  to  Shakspere,  and  so  inappropriate  to  Jonson, 
that  one  could  almost  believe  the  heading  to  be  a  blunder.  The 
genius  of  Jonson  was,  we  are  told, — 

nor  this,  nor  that, — but  all  wc  find, 
And  all  we  can  imagine  in  mankind. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  long  life,  the  muse  of  Waller  ap- 
proached with  trembling  the  mysteries  of  death  and  personal 
accountability.  He  was  past  eighty  when  he  wrote  these  noble 
lines : — 

When  we  for  age  could  neither  read  nor  write, 

The  subject  made  us  able  to  indite  : 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er ; 

80  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more ; 

For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 

Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clouds  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes 

Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

'  JCrtract  Book,  art.  89. 
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The  sovlVh  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  hath  made ; 

Stronger  hj  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

Who  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

Waller  lived  into  the  reign  of  James  II.,  dying  in  the  year  1687. 

10.  Bichard  Crashaw  was,  like  Cowley,  ejected  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  the  Puritans,  and  deprived  of  his 
fellowship.  He  became  a  Koman  Catholic,  and,  after  sufferin/^ 
great  hardships  from  poverty  in  Paris,  was  discovered  ancl 
generously  aided  by  his  friend  Cowley.  He  died  at  Loretto  in 
1650,  and  was  mourned  by  Cowley  in  one  of  the  most  moving 
and  beautiful  elegies  ever  written.  Besides  writing  many  mis- 
cellaneous pieces^  he  translated  the  Sospeito  di  Herode  of 
MarinL  The  unequal  texture  of  his  poetry,  and  his  predilec- 
tion for  conceits,  have  greatly  dimmed  a  poetical  reputation 
which  force  of  thought  and  depth  of  feeling  might  otherwise 
have  rendered  a  very  high  one. 

Some  of  the  songs  of  this  period  seem  to  be  destined  to,  and 
may  be  held  to  deserve,  as  enduring  a  fame  as  those  of  B^ranger. 
Such  are,  besides  those  by  Waller  already  mentioned,  Carew's 
He  that  loves  a  ro»y  CJveek^  Lovelace's  song  To  Altheu,  /rotn 
JPrisoHj  Wither's  Shall  /,  v^sthu/  in  despair,  and  many  more. 
Never  before  or  since  has  English  life  so  blossomed  into  song. 
Scotland  has  since  had  her  Bums,  and  Ireland  her  Moore,  but 
to  find  the  English  chanson  in  perfection,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century. 

11.  Oeorge  Herbert,  the  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  is  the  author  of  religious  poetry,  conceived  in  a  vein 
which  reminds  one  of  Southwell.  That  he  was  influenced  by 
the  older  poet  is  evident  from  a  sonnet,  composed  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  in  which  he  rails,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  South- 
well, against  the  abuse  by  which  poetry  is  enslaved  to  human 
instead  of  Divine  love.  A  collection  of  his  poems,  entitled 
The  Temple,'^  was  published  in  1635,  two  years  after  his  death, 
and  a  new  series,  A  Priest  to  the  Temple^  appeared  among  his 
Remains  in  1652.  The  Church  Porch,  the  introductory  poem 
of  the  first  series,  is  highly  characteristic ;  the  style  is  senten- 
tious, antithetical,  often  quaint,  and  a  little  verbose.  But  for 
didactic  pithiness  it  cannot  easily  be  matched ;  take  such  lines, 
for  instance,  as  this,  in  relation  to  drunkenness  and  careless 
companions : — 

Pick  OQt  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin ; 

»  Extract  Book,  art.  90.  '  Ibid,  art.  81. 
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or  this  in  relation  to  veracity, — 

Dare  to  be  trac.    Nothing  can  need  a  lie. 

A  i^alt,  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby; 

or,  with  reference  to  the  common  neglect  of  education, — 

Some  till  their  ground,  bnt  let  weeds  choke  their  son ; 

or,— 

Envy  not  greatness ;  for  thou  mak'st  thereby 
Thyself  the  less,  and  so  the  distance  greater. 

The  collection  is  closed  by  The  Church  Militant,  a  long 
poem  enunciating  the  singular  theory  (which  was  afterwards 
applied  by  Berkeley  to  *  the  course  of  empire '),  that  religion 
always  has  and  always  will  travel  westward.  On  account  of 
the  lines, — 

Religion  stands  on  tip-toe  in  onr  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand ; 

the  Vice-Chancellor  at  Cambridge  refused  for  some  time  to 
license  the  printing  of  the  work. 

George  BandyB,  the  seventh  son  of  a  Protestant  Archbishop  of  York, 
educated  at  Orford  and  by  foreign  travel, — he  was  for  a  time  treasurer 
to  the  newly  planted  colony  in  Virginia, — executed  while  he  was  in 
America  a  metrical  translation  of  OrUfs  Metamorphoses,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1626,  and  superseded  that  of  Golding  before  mentioned.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  Sandys  devoted  himself  to  sacred  poetry.  His  Paro' 
phrase  of  the  Psalms '  (1636)  was  dedicated  to  the  King  and  Queen ; 
Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  much  admired  it.  It  is,  however,  inferior  in 
merit  to  the  Paraphrase  oh  Job,  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which  is  composed 
with  an  evenness  and  harmony  of  versification  tliat  our  heroic  measure 
had  scarcely  yet  attained  to.  Diyden,  the  great  reformer  of  our  verse, 
must  have  studied  Sandys  carefully.  He  also  wrote  Christ^s  Passion, 
a  Tragedy  (1640),  freely  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Grotins,  the 
substance  of  which  must  resemble  the  Ammergau  play,  and  Para* 
phrases  on  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  The  face  of  the 
poet  (see  his  portrait  in  Mr.  Hooper's  edition  of  his  poems),  taken  in 
middle  life,  with  laced  falling  collar,  a  loose  striped  jerkin,  longish  hair, 
peaked  beard,  and  large  thoughtful  eyes,  is  singularly  dign^ed  and 
pleasing. 

12.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Bishop  Corbet  both  died  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  Wotton's  serious  thoughts 
were  given  to  diplomacy,  but  he  wrote  two  or  three  pretty 
things.'  His  Farewell  to  the  Vanities  of  the  World  breathes  ihe 
detachment  of  a  hermit,  and  the  idealism  of  a  Platonist ;  yet  he 
took  orders  late  in  life  to  qualify  himself  for  the  comfortable 

I  Extract  Book,  art.  78.  »  Ibid,  art.  74. 
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post  of  Provost  of  Eton.  Corbet  was  a  convivial  sinner,  with 
plenty  of  good  common-sense ;  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  the 
Puritans,  not  on  principle,  but  merely  from  his  hearty  bluff 
English  good  nature,  which  would  not  let  him  bear  hardly  on 
the  weak.  His  poetry,  like  the  man  himself,  is  of  a  coarse 
fibre.  His  Journey  into  France^  written  in  what  may  be 
called  the  *  Sir  Thopas ' '  metre,  is  sorry  doggerel.  In  his 
Farewell  to  the  Fairies,  this  jovial  soul,  thirsting  for  pleasure, 
aig^  for  the  good  old  mediaeval  days  of  dancing.  May- poles, 
love-making,  and  all  sorts  of  riotous  fun,  which  the  fairies 
were  supposed  to  patronise. 

^  Thonuu  Bondolpb,  a  Cambridge  man,  whom  Ben  Jonson  owned  for 
lus  Ron  in  the  Muse,  wrote  many  poems,  chiefly  amatory,  of  no  great 
Importance,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  a. curious  play, 
Tke  Uiue^  Looking  Olassot  which  retains  some  of  the  features  of  the 
old  moralities.  Randolph  is  an  Aristotelian,  and  is  philosophically 
Krere  on  the  Puritans,  as  men  who  were  always  in  extremes,  and 
would  not  see  that  excellence  lies  in  a  mean.  Two  ridiculous  Puritans, 
Bird  and  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  are  introduced  in  the  piece.  One  Roscius 
with  his  troop  is  exhibiting  a  play ;  Flowerdew  says,  *  What  do  you 
i>«xt  present  ? ' 

Moto,  The  severall  virtues. 

Bird.  I  hope  there  be  no  Cardinall  Vertues  there. 

Ro»e.  There  be  not. 

Bird,  Then  I'll  stay;  I  hate  a  Vertue 

That  will  be  made  a  Cardinal ;  Cardinal- vertues, 
Next  to  Pope- vertues,  are  most  impious ; 
And  Bishop- vertues  are  unwarrantable ; 
I  will  allow  of  none  but  Dcacon-vertues, 
Or  Elder- vertues. 

13.  Thomas  Carew,  who  had  a  post  in  the  court  of  Charles  I., 
^  cut  off  in  his  prime  about  the  year  1639.  His  poems, 
^"ich  are  mostly  amatory,  are  of  a  level  standard  of  merit ; 
none  rise  very  high,  and  none  are  altogether  bad.*  He  is  full 
^  similitudes  and  conceits,  but  they  are  less  extravagant  than 
^086  of  Donne  or  Crashaw.  He  platonises  very  prettily  in 
the  song — 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows. 

•Jj®  rose-form,  which,  the  philosophers  would  say,  exists,  apart 
^jn  actuality,  in  the  eternal  archetype,  the  one  Primal  Form 
^Wch  is  the  cause  of  all  forms,  reposes,  according  to  the  philo- 
**Phy  of  the  lover,  in  the  fathomless  deep  of  his  lady's  mystic 
^  heavenly  beauty. 

U.  WilUam  Dnunmond,  of  Hawthomden,  a  vain,  self- 

'  From  the  *  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas  '  in  the  CanitrhuiY  Tahi, 
»  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  i.  §  69,  and  Extract  Book,  art.  77. 
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conscious  man,  with  slender  stamina  and  much  febrile  ex- 
citability, is  the  author  of  a  quantity  of  poems,  some  of  which 
were  published  in  his  lifetime,  while  the  entire  series  were 
edited  and  printed  in  1656,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  by 
Edward  Philips,  Milton's  nephew,  the  author  of  the  Thealnim 
Poetarum,  They  consist  of  *  Teares  on  the  Death  of  Meliades ' 
(Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.),  *  Urania,  or  Spiritual 
Poems,'  *  Madrigals  and  Epi^mms/  *  Foi*th  Feasting,'  *  Flowers 
of  Sion,'  and  *  Posthumous  Poems/  The  fii*st-iiamed  piece  is 
an  elegy  in  decasyllabic  rime;  it  first  appeared  in  1613,  and, 
though  of  far  inferior  power,  seems  to  have  suggested  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  images  in  Milton's  Lycidaa : — 

Qacen  of  the  fields,  whose  blush  makes  blosh  the  morn, 

Sweet  Rose  I  a  prince's  death  in  purple  mourn ; 

O  hyacinths,  for  aye  your  AI  keep  still, 

Nay,  with  more  marks  of  woe,  your  leaves  now  fill, 

Hence  may  have  come  the  hint  for  the  bonnet  of  Com  us,  *  in- 
wrought with  figures  dim,'  and 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe.* 

Tlie  poems  in  Urania  are  of  little  account;  one  stanza  of 
Southwell  or  Herbert  is  worth  the  whole  of  them.  *  Madrigals 
and  Epigrams '  are  mostly  in  tripping  metres,  and  on  amatory 
themes.  Perhaps  the  best  among  Drummond's  poems,  because 
it  seems  to  express  genuine  feeling,  is  *  Forth  Feasting,'  written 
in  1617.  The  river  addresses  the  king  on  his  visiting  Edin- 
burgh, his  native  city.  Tlie  conclusion,  which  is  very  spirited, 
runs  as  follows  :— 

O  1  love  these  bounds  where  of  thy  royal  stem 
More  than  a  hundred  wore  a  diadem ; 
So  ever  gold  and  bays  thy  brow  adorn, 
So  never  time  may  see  thy  race  outworn ; 
So  of  thine  own  still  mayst  thou  be  desired. 
Of  strangers  feared,  redoubted,  and  admired : 
So  memory  thee  praise,  so  precious  hours 
May  character  thy  name  in  starry  flowers ; 
So  may  thy  high  exploits  at  last  make  even 
With  earth  thy  empire,  glory  with  the  heaven. 

The  poems  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  scarcely  merit  the  cas^ 
which  their  latest  editor,  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  has  bestowed  upon  tbeci^  • 
The  *  Elegy  over  a  Tomb,'  and  two  or  three  other  pieces,  may  be  re»^ 
with  pleasure;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  deserve  no  more  favouiv^^ 
sentence  than  that  given  by  Park,  the  editor  of  Warton,  whosay^-'^ 
'They  consist  chiefly  of  metaphysical  love-verses,  ingenious  bnt 
natural,  platonic  in  sentiment,  but  frequently  gross  in  expression.' 

1  Lycidaa,  106. 
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15.  John  Cleveland  was  a  violent  boisterous  Royalist,  the 
Wildrake  of  real  life  and  literary  history.  Had  his  fire  and 
fofce  been  supported  by  a  keener  and  more  cultivated  intellect, 
he  might  have  been  a  great  poet.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
tindee  against  the  Scotch,  whom  he  hated  both  as  Presbyterians 
•nd  as  traitors.  The  old  joke  against  the  Scotch,  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  their  native  land  appearing  to  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  it,  was  cleverly  expressed  by 
Cleveland  in  The  Rebell  Scot  :— 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  clianKod  his  doom  ; 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

His  attachment  to  episcopacy   may   be  gathered   from   the 

following  lines,  taken  from  The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Sir  John 

PrtiH^yter: — 

Down,  Dragon -Synod,  with  tliy  motley  ware, 
While  we  do  swagger  for  the  Common  Prayer, 
That  dove-like  embass}',  that  wings  our  8ens«; 
To  heaven's  gate  in  shape  of  innocence ; 
Pray  for  the  mitred  authors,  and  defy 
These  Demi-casters  of  Divinitie. 
For  when  Sir  John  with  Jackof-all-trades  joyn.?, 
His  finger*s  thicker  than  the  Prelate's  loyns. 

^ese  lines  are  a  fair  illustration  of  tlic  rougli  vigour  wliich 
characterised  the  man. 

16.  Sir  John  Suckling,  bom  of  a  good  Middlesex  family, 

^^  well  known  as  a  dissolute  courtier  and  amatory  poet  in 

^  time  of  Charles  I.     When  the  Scotch  Ck)venanters  rose  in 

insurrection  in  1639,  Suckling  raised,  mounted,  and  armed  at 

"i^  own  expense  a  troop  of  a  hundre<l  horse,  and  presented 

*^m  to  the  king.    At  the  affair  of  Newbum,  he  and  his  troop 

^>^©d  in  the  rapid  movement  to  the  rear  executed  by  the 

^>^lish  cavalry  on  that  disgraceful  day ;  and  his  enemies  at 

?^^  seized  the  opportunity  to  write  many  satirical  songs  and 

^poons  at  his  expense.     Some  of  these  may  be  read  in  the 

^^•arum  DelidoR,     Engaging  in  a  plot  in  1641  to  rescue 

^Jj]*fford  from  the  Tower,  Suckling  was  impeached  of  high 

^"^^eon  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  just  time  to  make 

r^^scape  to  France.     Finding  himself  a  friendless  exile  in  a 

J**^gn  land,  with  broken  health  and  in  poverty,  poor  Suckling 

■J'^k  poison,  and  *  shuffled  off  this  mortiil  coil,*  l^efore  the  encl 

?!  1 642.     His  poems  and  letters  were  published  in  1 646.     In 

^*  lifetime  he  had  given  to  the  world  three  plays,*  in  one  of 

^  Suckling's  plays  art,  Aohura,  a  pUv  with  two  fifth  acts,  one  of  which 
SSL^^PP"'^'  ***•  *>^"  tragically ;  7%e  IhMitu,  a  comedy ;  Brtnnoralt,  a 
^^^y ;  and  The  Sad  Oae  (unfinished),  a  tragedy. 
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which,  AglaurOy  occurs  the  pretty,  piquant  song,  *  Why  so  pale 
and  wan,  fond  lover  ? '  His  poems  are  gay  and  witty,  but  he 
was  a  careless  versifier.  The  following  lines,  taken  from  a 
poetical  epistle  to  John  Hales  of  Eton,  the  '  ever  memorable,' 
furnish  a  slight  example  of  his  maiuier.  He  tells  his  friend  to 
'bestride  the  college  steed,'  and  ride  up  to  town,  where  he 
would  find  wit  and  wine — 

Flowing  alike,  and  both  divine. 
The  sweat  of  learned  Jonson's  brain. 
And  gentle  Shakspeare's  easier  strain, 
A  hacknej-coach  conveys  you  to, 
In  spite  of  all  that  rain  can  do  ; 
And  for  your  eighteen  pence  you  sit 
The  lord  and  judge  of  all  fresh  wit. 

The  verses  of  WiXliaxn  Cartwright  belong  chiefly  to  the  poetry  of 
conceit.  The  young  poet-clergjTuan  repaired  to  the  royal  camp  a*ft«r 
Edgehill,  and  was  cut  off  by  a  malignant  fever  in  1643.  Among  his 
poems,  *A  Valediction'  is  pretty  and  ingenious.  He  entreats  his 
departing  mistress  to  display  to  him  all  her  cliarms,  that  they  may 
be  indelibly  graven  on  his  heart : 

So  by  this  art,  fancy  shall  fortune  cross, 
And  lovers  live  by  thinking  on  their  loss 

The  lines  on  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  have 
a  gallant  ring,  but  no  more.  Cartwright  is  also  the  author  of  plays, 
1^  Royal  Slave  and  Tlie  Lady  Errant^  tragi-comedies,  and  two  othen : 
these  were  all  printed  along  with  his  plays  in  1661. 

17.  Robert  Herriok,  after  being  ejected  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians from  his  living  in  Devonshire,  came  up  to 
London,  and  published  his  poems  under  the  title  of  Heeperidef, 
or  Works  both  Human  and  Divine, 

The  poems  of  Herrick  are  classed  by  Mr.  Hallam  among  the 
'  poetry  of  kisses ' ;  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  they  are 
the  outcome  of  a  lazy,  amorous  temperament,  which  cannot  or 
will  not  put  time  to  better  use.     He  candidly  tells  us  that— > 

he  has  seen,  and  still  can  prove, 
Tlie  lazy  man  the  most  doth  love. 

While  the  Long  Parliament  was  making  war  and  framing 
treaties,  Herrick  could  only  talk  of  the  '  Parliament  of  roses ' ; 
red-handed  battle  was  raging  in  every  English  county,  but  he 
can  only  bemoan  *  the  death  that  is  in  Julia's  eyes.'  Herrick's 
melody  is  not  invariably  perfect,  yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  his 
little  poems — they  are  all  very  diminutive — which  either  have 
a  beautiful  tripping  movement,  or  excel  in  rhythmic  evenness 
and  sweetness.    The  divisions  of  the  collection,  after  certain 
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opening  invocations  to  gods  and  goddesses,  are — 'Amatory 
Odes,'  *  Anacreontic  and  Bacchanalian,'  and  an  *  Epithalamium.' 

18.  Colonel  Eiohard  Lovelace  wrote  a  few  pretty  things,^ 
one  or  two  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  collections,  and 
Sir  John  Denham,  the  intimate  friend  of  Cowley,  wrote  the 
first  English  descriptive  poem  of  real  merit — Cooper's  HUl.^ 

Of  Denham's  other  poems  the  chief  part  are  translations  from 
Homer,'  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Mancini.  The '  Progress  of  Learning, '  a  poem 
in  Pindaric  verse,  theorises,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Cavalier,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  an  admirer  of  Hobbes,  on  the  obstacles  which  have 
tronbled  the  advance  of  learning  and  refinement  amongst  mankind. 
The  revival  of  learning,  and  the  discredit  fallen  on  the  Mazj  cells 
where  superstition  bred,'  promised  a  halcyon  period  ;  but  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  inspiring  Loyola,  Luther,  and  Calvin  with  an  infernal  spirit 
of  bigotry,  had  dashed  those  hopes  to  the  ground.  Fanaticism,  dis- 
lodged from  the  monasteries,  had  taken  possession  of  the  printing 
press.  Authority  had  fallen  only  to  give  place  to  sectaries  and  schis- 
matics of  a  hundred  types,  all  quarrelling  with  one  another,  and  inflated 
with  spiritual  pride  and  a  boundless  presumption : — 

But  seven  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know, 
We  scarce  know  seven  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

In  a  poem  on  Lord  Strafford,  Denham  calls  him 

<  Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms'  fear.' 

He  also  wrote  some  interesting  memorial  verses  '  On  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley's  death,  and  burial  amongst  the  ancient  poets.' 

19.  William  Habington,  the  representative  of  an  old 
Catholic  family  settled  at  Hindlip,  in  Worcestershire/ds  known 
as  the  author  of  the  collection  of  pretty  love-poems  and  quaint 
paraphrases  on  verses  in  the  Psahus  published  in  1635  under 
the  title  of  Castara,^  This  was  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the 
ftdr  and  noble  maiden  who  had  won  his  heart,  Lucy  Herbert, 
a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis.  The  poetry  of  Habington  is 
sweet,  pleasing,  and  pure ;  this  last  characteristic  distinguishes 
it  favourably  hx>m  nearly  all  the  love-verses  of  the  period.  The 
tender,  pacific  nature  of  the  man  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
lines,  which  come  at  the  end  of  a  poem  '  To  the  Honble.  Mr. 
Wm.a' 

And  tho'  my  fate  conducts  me  to  the  shade 
Of  humble  quiet,  my  ambition  payde 
With  safe  content,  while  a  pure  virgin  fame 
Doth  raise  me  trophies  in  Castara's  name ; 
No  thought  of  glory  swelling  me  above 
The  hope  of  being  famed  for  virtuous  love ; 


I  See  Grit.  Sect  ch.  I.§  61.  '  Ibid.  §  45. 

>  Estraa  Book,  art  M.  «  Ikid.  art.  86« 
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Yet  wish  I  thee,  guided  b}'  better  starres, 
To  purchase  unsafe  honour  in  the  warres, 
Or  envied  smiles  at  court ;  for  thy  great  race. 
And  merits,  well  may  challenge  th'  highest  place ; 
Yet  know,  what  busie  path  so  ere  you  tread 
To  greatnesse,  you  must  sleep  among  the  dead. 

Traaeii  QutrlM,  a  Cambridge  man,  is  the  author  of  Dlrine  1 
Argalfis  and  Partkenia,  and  many  other  poems.  In  tlie  first  m 
bonowed  much  from  the  Pia  Desi-deria  of  Herman  Hugo,  thi 
and  adorned  his  pages  with  a  number  of  quaint  engravings  wh: 
greatly  relished,  and  made  the  book  long  popular.  Hence  the 
Pope  in  the  Dunciad : — 

Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone, 
And  Qnarles  is  saved  for  beauties  not  his  own. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books,  with  fifteen  Emblems  i 
A  piece  of  explanatory  poetry  follows  each  Emblem,  and  short  ] 
are  added  from  St.  Austin,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  other  pious 
Xrt.  Xatherine  Philips,  who  wrote  some  graceful  poems  ui 
feigned  name  of  Orinda,  and  was  cut  off  in  her  prime  by  small-] 
moomed  by  Cowley  in  an  elegiac  poem  of  much  interest.  Dry 
alludes  to  her  in  his  ode  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Kill i grew 

O  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine, 
To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine  ! 

But  thus  Orinda  died  : 
Heaven  by  the  same  disease  did  both  translate, 
As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was  their  fate. 

She  was  known  and  valued  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  addressee 
a  *  Discourse  on  Friendship.* 

The  poetry  of  Henry  Vaughan,  a  follower  of  Herbert,  is  so 
harsh ;  Mr.  Campbell  assigns  him  to  *  the  inferior  order  of  thi 
of  conceit ' ;  there  is,  however,  much  deep  thought  and  fervent 
in  some  of  his  best  pieces.    (See  Chambers'  Cyclojtctdia,  I.  334/ 

20.  Only  three  poets  took  the  Puritan  side ;  but 
made  up  for  quantity.  John  Milton  was  l)oni  in  Loe 
the  year  1608.  At  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  w] 
speedily  gave  proofs  of  an  astonishing  vigour  and  ver 
of  intellect  by  the  Latin  and  English  compositions,  chic 
former,  which  he  produced  in  his  college  years.  In  spite 
precedents  given  by  the  great  Italian  poets,  Latin  was  f 
garded  as  the  universal  and  most  perfect  language,  n* 
for  prose,  but  for  poetry ;  and  the  most  gifted  poets  of  th 
Milton  and  Cowley,  followed  the  example  of  Vida  and 
zaro,  and  tried  their  * 'prentice  hand'  upon  hexamete 
elegiacs.  In  these  exercises,  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  ^  mj 
Milton  was  singularly  successful.    So  far  from  his  Latin 

^  In  his  Life  of  MUton,  Johnson  writer  with  nn  evident  bias  ol 
which  sometimes  makes  him  unfair.  His  Tory  ])rejudices  would  not  al 
to  be  joat  te  the  poet  who  had  defended  regicide. 
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Wng  inferior  to  those  of  Cowley,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
ke  does  not  surpass  even  Vida ;  for  if  the  latter  excels  him  in 
^legance  and  smoothness,  yet  in  the  rush  of  images  and  ideas, 
in  idiomatic  strength  and  variety,  in  everything,  in  short.,  that 
^constitutes  originality,  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Milton. 
The  elegy  upon  Bishop  Andrewes  is  really  a  marvel,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  the  work  of  a  lad  of  seventeen. 

Milton,  however,  was  a  true  lover  of  his  native  language, 
*nd  in  his  Latin  pieces  he  was  but,  as  it  were,  preluding  and 
^Jying  his  poetic  gift,  the  full  power  of  which  was  to  be  dis- 
P«^y«i  in  the  forms  of  his  own  mother  tongue.     But  he  would 
^*te  simple,  unaffected  £nglish,  and  be  the  slave  to  no  fashion- 
able  style ;  whatever  mannerism  he  was  afterwards  to  give 
^^y  to  was  to  be  the  offspring  of  his  own  studies  and  peculiar 
'^ode  of  thought.    He  expresses  this  determination  in  a  Vaca- 
tjon  exercise,  composed  in  1627.     Apostrophising  his  native 
""^guage,  he  says : — 

Bat  haste  tlicc  straight  to  do  mc  once  a  pleasure. 
And  from  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  chiofcst  treasure ; 
Nat  thote  neir-fangled  toys,  and  trimming  sleight. 
Which  taJu't  our  late  fanta sties  nritk  delight ; 
But  cull  those  richest  robes,  and  gay'st  attire. 
Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  desire. 

^1.  The  English  language  ol>eyed  the  invitation,  and  two 
y®^^  later  appeared  the  beautiful  Ode  to  the  Nativity,^  The 
'^^^^^des  (1633  or  1634)  may  l)e  described  as  a  portion  of  an 
^P^^^tta  to  be  performed  before,  and  in  honour  of,  the  Countess 
"P.^'^iger  of  Derby,  at  her  mansion  of  Harefield.  It  contains 
a  lovely  passage  on  the — 

celestial  Sirens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded  spheres — 

^Moh  invites  comparison  ^vith  the  still  more  celebrated  pas- 
"g^  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (Act  v.  Sc.  1).  In  1634  he 
T^*^*t;e  the  masque  of  ComtiSy  which  was  to  be  acted  at  Lud- 
Y^'^  Castle  by  the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then 
r^^^  President  of  Wales.  The  two  brothers  and  their  sister, 
*"^^lling  homewards,  lose  their  way  in  a  thick  forest;  the 
Jjp'^i',  separated  accidentally  from  her  protectors,  is  met  by 
~J^  enchanter  Comus,  under  whom  is  represented  the  worship 
?T  ^^nse  and  pleasure.  She  resists  his  allurements  and  refutes 
"^  ^miments.  Meanwhile  the  brothers  debate  the  untoward 
^r^^Mrence,  the  younger  being  much  inclined  to  fear,  while 
«lder  is  sustained  by  his  confidence  in  liis  sister  s  virtue 

1  See  Crit.  Sect.  cb.  I.  §  49. 
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and  *  saintly  chastity.'  In  the  end  the  sister  is  found 
enchanter  driven  away ;  but  his  spells  have  bound  her  to 
chair,  from  which  she  can  only  be  released  by  the  nymj 
Severn  (Sabrina)  rising  from  her  watery  bed  and  breal 
ch&rm.  The  poem  represents  the  triumph  of  virtue  i 
losophy  over  the  power  of  the  senses ;  the  imagery  is  < 
and  Christian  ideas,  as  such,  have  no  place.  Yet  i 
doubt  that  the  morality  which  triumphs  in  Covins  is  n 
morality  of  Christ,  and  not  that  of  the  Stoics  or  of  the 
poets.  For  many  turns  of  phrase,  and  even  for  son 
Milton  is  indebted  to  Fletcher's  lovely  pastoral  dram 
FaiU^ful  Shepherdess.  But  there  is  a  majesty,  an  aus 
stately  beauty,  about  this  poem,  which  are  all  Miltoi 
How  noble  and  lovely,  for  instance,  are  lines  like  these 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Vhtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  In  the  flat  sea  sunk : 

or — 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo*s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

L^ Allegro  and  IlPenseroso,^  fair  groups  of  mirthful  anc 
sive  thoughts,  which  the  town-bred  poet,  intoxicated  ' 
fresh  charm  of  country  life,  gives  voice  to  and  sings  to 
were,  like  Comus^  the  fruit  of  his  stay  at  Horton,  in  I 
hamshire,  between  the  life  at  Cambridge  and  the  joi 
Italy. 

All  the  rest  of  the  shorter  poems  (except  the  Sonii 
two  or  three  Latin  pieces)  were  in  like  manner  comp< 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

22.  In  1638  Milton  visited  Italy,  and  stayed  several 
at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  mixing  familiarly  in  \ 
nry  society  of  those  cities.  The  Italians  were  amazed 
prodigy  of  genius  from  the  remote  North,  the  beauty  ai 
of  whose  person  recommended  his  intellectual  gifts.  T. 
quia  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  said,  referring  to  tl 
known  anecdote  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  if  his  religion 
good  as  his  other  qualifications,  he  would  be,  *Non 
vemm  angelus.'  Selvaggi,  in  a  Latin  distich,  anticipa 
&mous  encomium  of  Dryden,^  and  Salsilli  declared  t 

I  Extract  Book,  art.  92. 
*  *  Three  poeta,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adom. 
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banks  of  the  Thames  had  produced  a  greater  poet  than  those 
of  the  Mincio.     With  Galileo  he  had  an  interview  at  Florence. 
*  There  was  it  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown 
old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition/  *    The  news  of  the  increasing 
civil  cQssensions  at  home  recalled  him  to  England  ;   and  after 
his  return  he  renounced  the  Muse,  and  flung  himself  with 
characteristic  energy  into  the  thickest  of  the  strife.    The  Puri- 
tans, who  as  a  class  possessed  little  learning,  were  at  that  time 
hard  pushed  by  Bishop  Hall,  Usher,  and  other  episcopalian  dis- 
putants, when  Milton  appeared  in  their  ranks,  and  threw  not 
only  the  force  and  fire  of  his  genius,  but  his  varied  and  copious 
learning,  on  the  yielding  side.     Of  Reformation  in  England 
(1641),  Of  Prelatical  Ejnscopacy  (1641),  Animadversions  on  the 
Remonstrant^ s  Defence  (1641),  An  Ajyologyfor  Smectymnuus^ 
(1642),  and  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
PreUUy  (1641) '  are  the  titles  of  the  five  treatises  or  pamphlets 
which  Milton  contributed  to  this  controversy.     Of  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  animated  he  gives  some  account  in  his  Seco7id 
J)efence  of  tlie  People  of  England  (1654).     He  says  that  on 
Jhis  return  from  Italy,  and  after  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  *all  mouths  began  to  be  opened  against  the  bishops,' 
alleging  that  *  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone  should  differ  from 
"tihe  model  of  other  reformed  churches  [Geneva,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, &c.] ;  that  the  govenmient  of  the  church  should  be  ac- 
^H>rding  to  the  model  of  other  [Protestant]  churches,  and  par- 
ticularly the  word  of  God.'     His  attention  and  zeal  being  thus 
aroused,  he  determined,  having  studied  carefully  the  main  ques- 
^ons  connected  with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  to  lay 
^a^side  for  a  time  all  other  labours,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
Ikfuritan  side  in  this  controversy.     *  I  accordingly  wrote  two 
^fciooks  to  a  friend  concerning  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
^England.  Afterwards,  when  two  bishops  of  superior  distinction 
CuSier  and  Hall]  vindicated  their  pri\4leges  against  some  prin- 
ipal  ministers,  I  thought  that  on  these  topics,  to  the  considera- 
"on  of  which  I  was  led  solely  by  my  love  of  truth,  and  my 

The  first  in  loftinetss  of  thought  8uri)as8ed  ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two.' 
^  Areopagitica. 
>       '  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  II.  §  16.    The  word  Sniectymnuus  was  formed  from  tho 
V^^^  letters  of  the   names   of  five   Puritan  ministers— Stephen  Marshall, 
"■^-^ond  Cdaroy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Ncwcomcn,  and  William  Spurstow, 
'"**-who  had  written  a  pamphlet   attacking   episcopacy,  to  which  a  powerful 
^BWer  had  appeared  from  tne  pen  of  Bishop  Hall. 
'  Eztraet  Book,  art.  02. 

U  ^ 
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reverence  for  Christianity,  I  should  not  probably  write  worse  than 
those  who  were  contending  only  for  their  own  emolument  and 
usurpations.'  (The  offensive  bad  taste  of  this  last  assumption 
is  not,  be  it  remembered,  quite  so  unpardonable  in  the  polemics 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  teem  with  scurrilities  of  every 
kind,  as  it  would  be  in  those  of  the  nineteenth.)  *  I  therefore 
answered  the  one  in  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  inscribed 
Concerning  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  the  other.  Concerning 
the  Mode  of  Ecclesiastical  Government ;  and  I  replied  to  the 
other  in  some  Animadversions,  and  soon  afterwards  in  an  Apo- 
logy.' To  prove  how  entirely  obsolete  these  pamphlets  have 
grown  (except  so  far  as  they  contain  interesting  passages  bear- 
ing on  Milton's  own  career  and  literaiy  aims),  it  is  enough  to 
say  tliat  they  one  and  all  as&unie  the  truth  of  the  main  Pro- 
testant positions,  as  against  the  Roman  Cliurch,  and  only  quarrel 
about  the  width  of  the  gulf  which  should  ensue  on  those  posi- 
tions being  granted. 

23.  Yet,  barren  as  was  the  strife,  so  far  as  rogai'ds  any  theo- 
retical results  directly  established  by  it,  whoever  wishes  to 
understand  and  feel  the  greatness  of  Milton  must  not  fail  to 
study  these  treatises.  His  prose  was  no  *  cool  clement ' ;  most 
often  it  sparkles  and  scathes  like  liquid  metal,  yet  softens  hero 
and  there,  and  spreads  out  into  calmer,  milder  passages,  stamped 
with  an  inexpressible  poetic  loveliness.  For  many  years,  in 
this  portion  of  his  life,  Milton  gave  himself  up  to  political  and 
religious  controversy;  all  but  one  of  his  prose  works  were 
composed  between  1640  and  the  Restoiution. 

In  1643  Milton  married  Mary  Powell,  whoso  father  was  the  squire 
of  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford.  Not  long  after  the  marriage, — whether 
unable  to  bear  the  monotony  of  her  existence  in  the  house  of  so  intense 
and  abstracted  a  student  as  was  her  husband,  or  because,  her  family 
being  cavaliers,  she  had  come,  in  the  increasing  exasperation  of  the 
times,  to  resent  his  engagement  on  the  other  side  more  seriously  than 
at  first, — his  wife  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  when  called  back 
by  Milton  refused  to  leave  it.  His  indignation  at  her  conduct  FOt  in 
motion  Ids  ardent  and  swiftly  combining  intellect  to  investigate  iho 
matrimonial  relation  from  the  bottom,  with  the  result  that  lie  found 
the  existing  laws  on  divorce  tyrannically  strict,  and  wrote  four  treatises, 
2'h^  Doctrine  and  Di$cipliiu'  of  Dlrorcc  (164-1),  Tetrachord^tH^  The  Jndif- 
tmrnt  of  Martin  Buccr  concernituj  Dlrorcc ,  and  CoUutiriitn,  In  these 
he  pleaded  for  a  greater  latitude  for  liusbands  who  found  themselves 
linked  for  life  with  uncomplying  or  uncongenial  mates.  ISut  as  he  was 
meditating  putting  this  doctrine  into  practice,  his  repentant  wife  came 
one  day  into  his  chamber,  and,  falling  at  his  knees,  begged  liis  forgive- 
ness.    He  is  said  to  have  been  st^rn  at  first,  but — 

soon  bis  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissiye  in  distress.— Paro^iM  Loitf  X. 
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24.  Writing  of  the  sonnet,  Wordsworth  finely  $ays  that  in 
Milton's  hand, — 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  wlience  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains,  alas  I  too  few. 

Some  of  these  stimng  sonnets  *  were  composed  during  the  war. 
That  addressed  to  Cromwell  was  written  before  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  in  1651,  but  corrected  after  it,  as  appears  from  an 
inspection  of  the  original  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  which  the  ninth  line  originally  stood  thus,— 

And  twenty  battles  more.    Yet  much  remains,  kc. 

But  the  pen  has  l)een  drawn  through  the  first  four  words,  and 
over  them  is  written  'And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath';  and 
Uius  the  line  stands  in  all  the  printed  editions. 

25.  After  the  king's  execution,  Milton  entered  the  service 
of  the  republican  government  as  Latin  secretary,  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  the  official  correspondence  with  foreign  powers. 
He  retained  this  office  under  the  Protectorate. 

The  Tenure  ofKingi  and  Maghtraies  (February,  1 649)  is  a  piece  of  very 
powerful  writing.  Though  written  before  the  king's  trial,  it  could  not, 
of  course,  since  it  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  have  influenced  the 
public  mind  against  him.  Milton's  object  was  rather  to  reconcile  men's 
minds  to  what  had  happened,  by  persuading  them  that  kings,  if  they 
abused  their  power  and  became  tyrannical,  might  justly  be  called  to 
account,  and  dealt  with  as  traitors  to  the  common  weal,  by  their  subjects. 
What  a  distance  have  we  come  in  forty  years  from  the  high  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  set  forth  by  the  courtly  Shakspero  to  please  a  Tudor  or 
a  Stuart  prince ! 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 

Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king ; 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. — JRichard  II.  Act  iii. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  State,  Milton  prepared  an  answer 
^  ^hon  Banlike ;  it  came  out  the  same  year,  with  the  title  Mkonoklagtei 
(UQagc-breaker).  Though  very  able,  it  is  painful  reading,  from  the  utter 
Absence  of  anything  like  generosity  or  forbearance  towards  the  dead. 

Unwilling  that  the  monarchy  should  be  restored,  Milton 
published  two  pamphlets  in  1660,  one  entitled  A  Ready  and 
^*y  vsay  to  establish  a  Free  Coinvionwealtji^  the  other.  Brief 
«ofe<  on  a  Semwn  preached  by  Dr,  Griffiths,  on  *  The  Fear  of 
^^  and  tlie  King  J  To  this  last  an  answer  was  written  by 
^<^r  L'Estrange,  *  petulantly  called  No  Blitid  Guides.*^ 

At  the  Restoration  an  order  was  given  for  his  prose- 
cution, but  ultimately  he  was  allowe<l  to  retire  unharmed  into 

^  Extract  Book,  \i,\(A.  *  JoVxuBOiu 
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private  life.     At  this  time  he  was  totally  blind,  having  lost  his 

eyesight, — 

over-plied 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side : 

where  he  refers  to  his  Defetisio  Populi  Anglicaniy  written  in 
Latin  in  1651  in  reply  to  the  Frenchman  Salmasius,  or  Sau- 
maise.  After  his  retirement,  he  lived  at  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  and  took  up  again  the  cherished  literary 
ambition  of  his  youth,  which  had  l>een  to  write  a  great  poem, 
founded  either  upon  the  national  mythology,  or  on  some  scrip- 
tural subject.  Tiiere  are  several  allusions  to  this  early  bias  of 
his  mind  in  the  prose  works.  Thus,  in  the  Animadversions, 
etc.,  he  writes :  '  And  he  that  now  for  haste  snatches  up  a 
plain  ungamished  present  as  a  thank-offering  to  Thee  may 
then,  perhaps,  take  up  a  harp  and  sing  Thee  an  elaborate  song 
to  generations.'  Also,  in  the  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
d^c.y  published  in  the  same  year,  after  mentioning  the  encourage- 
ment and  praise  which  the  Italian  literati  had  given  to  his 
early  efforts  in  verse,  *  I  began,'  he  says,  *  thus  far  to  assent 
both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not 
less  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me, 
that  by  labour  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  por- 
tion in  this  life),  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature, 
I  might,  perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to  after  times  as 
they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.'  Tlie  whole  context  of  this 
passage  is  of  great  interest  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Milton's 
early  conviction  of  the  true  nature  of  the  task  to  which  his 
extraordinary  powers  constituted  his  vocation. 

26.  The  Paradisp  Lost  ^  was  first  published  in  1667.  Al- 
though the  author — fi'om  what  cause  is  luiknown — obtained  a 
very  scanty  remuneration*  from  the  publisher,  the  common 
supposition,  that  the  sale  of  the  work  was  extremely  slow,  is 
erroneous.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  publication, 
thirteen  hundred  copies  had  been  sold,  and  the  second  edition 
was  exhausted  before  1678.  But  the  name  of  Milton  was  too 
hateful  in  royalist  ears  to  allow  of  his  admirers  giving  public 
expression  to  their  feelings  under  the  Stuarts.  Addison's 
papers  in  the  Spectator  first  made  the  Paradise  Last  known  to 
a  large  number  of  readers,  and  established  it  as  a  household 
book  and  an  English  classic. 

In  Paradise  Regained  (1^70),  which  is  a  sequel  to  Paradise 
Lost,  in  four  books,  Milton  treats  of  the  Temptation  of  our 

*  See  Crit.  Sect  ch.  I.,  Fpic  Poetry, 

'  ^'fteen  pounds  for  the  nrst  two  editions,  numbering  three  thousand  copies. 
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Lord.  The  logical  connexion  l>etween  the  two  poems  is  this, 
that,  whereas  in  the  loss  of  Paradise  the  fall  of  the  first 
Adam  before  the  Tempter  was  involved,  in  the  regaining  of 
Paradise  is  involved  the  victory  over  the  same  Tempter 
hy  the  second  Adam,  Jesus  Christ.  The  sacred  drama  of 
$Sam8on  Af/onist^s  (which  is  in  blank  verse,  with  long  metrical 
*  choruses,'  as  in  a  Greek  tragedy)  was  also  published  in  1670. 
In  many  passages  in  it  the  sturdy  adhesion  of  the  poet  to  the 
'good  old  cause'  is  discernible;  while  in  the  portraiture  of 
Samson,  blind,  persecuted,  but  indomitable,  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  drawing,  more  or  less  consciously,  his  own  likeness. 
Milton  died  in  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate. 

27.  Oeorge  Wither,  the  second  Puritan  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Hampshire,  and  sold  his  paternal  property  to  raise  a  troop 
of  horse  for  the  Parliament.  The  diction  of  his  earlier  poems, 
particularly  his  beautiful  songs,  shows  little  ti*ace  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Fantastic  school ;  but  liis  religious  poetry  is  full  of 
quaintnesses  and  conceits. 

He  is  the  author  of  some  satires  entitled  Ahiiseg  Stript  avd  Whipt 
(1613),  a  youthful  production,  written  apparently  for  the  sake  of  attract- 
ing notice.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  (probably  through  the  offence 
given  by  his  onslaught  against  *  clerg}'-pride '  and  the  ambition  of 
churchmen)  that  he  soon  found  himself  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Manhalsea.  The  satires — twenty  in  number,  contained  in  two  books — 
aie  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  like  Marston\s,  and  have  much  the 
same  inharmoniousness  of  metre  and  rudeness  of  diction.  While  in 
prison  he  wrote  another  satire  called  the  Scourge,  and  also  A  SatyrCt 
dedicated  to  the  king,  in  which  he  justified  his  former  efforts.  He 
also  wrote  in  prison  the  dramatic  operetta,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
The  Shepheard's  Hunting^  which,  Mr.  Campbell  thinks,  contains  the 
finest  touches  that  ever  came  from  his  hasty  and  irregular  pen.  It  is 
in  five  eclogues,  and  is  evidently  modelled  on  the  Sheplieard^s  Calendar 
of  Spenser.  A  piece  WTitten  in  early  life,  The  Migtresx  of  Philarete, 
has  the  beautiful  song  printed  in  Percy 'h  licliqites,  *  Shall  I,  wasting  in 
dispairc.*^ 

28.  The  third  poet,  Andrew  Marvell,  who  was  assistant  to 
Milton  for  eighteen  months  in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary,  and 
represented  the  borough  of  Hull  in  Parliament  after  the  Re- 
storation, was  at  heart  a  thorough  republican.  He  was  a  for- 
midable political  satirist,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  Whig- 
Puritan  side,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  miscellaneous 
poems  were  published  by  his  widow  in  1681.^ 

Some  of  these  are  pointed,  and  not  without  grace.    The  ode  'To 

— 

1  JExtraet  Book,  art.  83.  >  Jbid,  art.  99. 
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his  coy  Mistrcbs'  is  full  of  fancy  and  invention.  Were  our  time  un- 
limited, he  says,  your  coyness  were  no  crime  : — 

l^ut  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  wingM  chariot  hurrying  near ; 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  etemitj-. 

The  definition  of  love  in  the  *  Fair  Singer/  though  belonging  to  the 
poetry  of  conceit,  is  charmingly  clever: — 

As  lines,  so  loves  oblique,  may  well 

Themselves  in  every  angle  greet ; 
But  ours  so  truly  parallel 

Though  infinite  can  never  meet. 

Therefore  the  love  which  us  doth  bind. 

But  fate  so  enviously  debars, 
Is  the  conjunction  of  the  mind, 

And  opposition  of  the  stars. 

The  incidents  of  a  distracted  time  sometimes  colour  the  verse  strangely. 
We  liave  the  lover  pleading  thus  with  his  mistress, — 

0  then  let  me  in  time  compound^ 

(as  the  poor  royalists  had  to  do  for  their  lands) 

And  parUj  with  those  conquering  eyes. 

His  satirical  poems  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Stuarts.  The  Dutch  had  the  ill-luck  to  quarrel  with  both  the 
groat  English  parties,  and  the  roundhead  Marvell  attacks  them  with  a 
bitterness  of  contemptuous  invective  which  the  courtier  Dryden  could 
not  sur|)ass.    One  of  his  satires  begins  thus, — 

Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  laud. 
As  but  th'  offscouring  of  the  British  sand, 
And  so  nmch  earth  as  was  contribut<?d 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heaved  the  lead. 

In  an  edition  of  Marvell's  works,  edited  by  Capt.  E.  Thompson  in 
1776,  was  tirst  published  as  his  a  poem  called  *  An  Horatian  Ode  npon 
Crom well's  Return  from  Ireland,'  which  contains  an  exceedingly  striking 
passage  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  That  this  republican  poet  should  so 
have  written,  if  indee<l  he  be  the  author,  is  truly  amazing: — 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 

Upon  that  memorable  scone. 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  e<lge  di<l  try ; 

Nor  caird  the  gods,  wiih  vulgar  .spite. 

To  nndicate  his  helpless  right. 

But  laid  his  comely  head 

Down  as  on  a  bed. 

What  dignity,  what  pathos,  are  here !  But  the  evidence  of  Marvell's 
having  written  these  lines,  as  furnished  by  Cnpt.  Thompsoo,  ia  not 
suflicicnt  to  convince  anvonc  of  the  fact. 
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Poetry  after  the  Restoration :— Dryden,  Butler,  Davenant. 

29.  Tlie  poetry  of  Milton  belongs,  according  to  its  spirit,  to 
the  period  before  the  Restoration,  although  much  of  it  was 
actually  composed  later.  The  poets  whom  we  have  now  to 
consider  belong,  both  in  time  and  in  spirit,  to  the  post- 
Restoration,  or  reactionary  school.  The  greatest  of  them — 
Dryden — is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  describ- 
ing his  career,  it  will  be  easy  to  introduce  such  mention  of  his 
less  gifted  rivals  and  contemporaries  as  our  limits  will  permit 
us  to  make. 

30.  John  Dryden  was  the  grandson  of  a  Northamptonshire 
iMironet  and  squire,  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Canons  Ashby ; 
but  his  i-elations  on  both  sides  had  a^lopted  Puritan  opinions, 
and  he  grew  up  to  manhood  under  Puritan  influences.  From 
Westminster  School  he  proceeded,  in  1G50,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  seven  years  of  his  college  life  are  almost  a 
blank  in  his  history.  Of  Milton  we  know  exactly,  from  his 
own  pen,  how  ho  was  employed  at  the  corresponding  period ; 
and  can  form  to  ourselves  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the 
earnest,  ascetic  student,  with  his  rapt  look  and  beautiful 
features,  walking  in  the  cloisters  or  garden  of  Christ's  College. 
But  of  Dryden  the  only  fact  of  any  importance  that  we  know 
is,  tliat  his  favourite  study  at  this  time  was  history,  not  poetry. 
He  had  begun,  indeed,  to  string  rimes  together  many  years 
l)efore,  his  elegy  on  ijorcl  Hastings  having  \yeen  written  in 
1649  ;  but  that  feeble  and  artiticial  production  must  have  given 
so  little  satisfaction,  either  to  himself  or  to  others,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  his  having  desisted  from  writing  poetry 
altogether.     How  unlike  Pope,  who 

Lisped  in  number?,  for  the  numbers  came. 

In  1657  he  came  up  to  London,  probably  at  the  invitation 
of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Gilljei-t  Pickering,  who  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  Cromwell,  l)eing,  according  to  Shadwell,  *  NolFs  Loitl 
Chamberlain.'  Dryden  seems  to  have  acted  as  sec^retiiry  or 
amanuensis  to  Sir  Gilliert  for  al>out  two  years.  Upon  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  in  Septeml>er,  1658,  he  wrote  an  elegy, 
in  thirty-six  stanzas,  commemorating  the  exploits  and  great 
qualities  of  the  Lord  Protector.  It  is  written  in  a  manly 
strain,  nor  is  the  eulogy  undisceming.     For  example, — 
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For  from  all  tempers  he  conld  service  draw ; 

The  worth  of  each,  with  it3  alloy,  he  knew ; 
And  as  the  confidant  of  Nature,  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  and  brew, — 

lines  which  well  describe  Cromwell's  keen  discernment  of 
character.  At  the  Restoration,  the  Cavaliers  of  course  came 
into  power,  and  the  Puritan  holders  of  office  were  ousted. 
Among  the  rest,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  had  to  retire  into 
private  life,  happy  to  be  let  off  so  easily ;  and  Dryden's  regular 
occupation  was  gone.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was 
thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Exactly  twenty-eight 
years  later,  the  same  mischance  befell  him;  and  on  each 
occasion  tlie  largeness  and  vigour  of  his  intellect  enabled  him 
to  make  head  against  the  spite  of  fortune.  Literature  was  to 
be  his  resource ;  the  strong  impulse  of  nature  urged  him  with 
irresistible  force  to  think  and  to  write.  But  no  kind  of 
writing  offered  the  chance  of  an  immediate  return,  in  the 
shape  of  temporal  maintenance,  except  the  dramatic.  To  the 
drama,  therefore,  Dryden  turned,  and  began  to  write  playy^ 
Between  1662  and  1694  he  produced  twenty-seven  plays,/» 
which  twelve  were  tragedies,  four  tragi-comedies,  eight 
comedies,  and  three  operas.  Perhaps  his  fame  would  have 
suffered  but  little  if  he  had  not  written  one.  Many  of  them 
are  crammed  full — all  are  more  or  less  tainted — with  licentious 
language  and  gross  allusion;  and  even  in  the  finest  of  the 
tragedies  one  misses  altogether  that  deep  pathos  which  forms 
the  inexhaustible  charm  of  Othello  or  of  (Edipiis  Tyranntt^, 
and  which  Dryden  had  not  heart  enough  to  communicate  to 
his  work, 

31.  In  Astrfpa  Redux  Dryden,  an  easy  convert  from  re* 
publicanism,  celebrated  the  Restoration.  The  Annus  Mira- 
bills  (1667),  a  long  poem  in  decasyllabic  quatrains,  celebrates 
the  great  fire  of  London  and  the  victories  of  the  £^lish  fleet 
over  the  Dutch,  which  had  combined  to  render  the  preceding 
year  memorable.  The  poem  is  dedicated  *  To  the  Metropolis 
of  Great  Britain.'  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  fire  are  de- 
scribed with  a  great  command  of  words  and  images,  but  not  in 
a  very  poetical  spirit : — 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 
^Vhich  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred ; 

From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire. 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  spread. 

The  diligence  of  trades,  and  noiscful  gain, 

And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid ; 
All  was  the  night's ;  and,  in  her  silent  reign, 

No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did  invade. 
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In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown, 
Those  seeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  disclose ; 

And,  first,  few  scattering  sparks  about  were  blown, 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

In  1670  Dryden  was  appointed  poet-laureate,  in  succession  to 
Sir  William  Davenant,  with  a  salary  of  200^.  a  year,  raised 
towards  the  end  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  to  300^.  During  the 
ten  foUow^ing  years  he  was  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
writing,  either  plays,  or  critical  essays  on  dramatic  subjects. 
His  acknowledged  superiority  among  men  of  letters,  and  the 
dread  of  his  satire,  caused  him  to  be  both  envied  and  hated — 
passions  which  in  those  turbulent  times  did  not  trust  to  the  pen 
alone  for  their  gratification.  Dryden  received  the  same  sort  of 
castigation  which  Pope  narrowly  escaped,  and  which  Voltaire 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Rohan.  The  clever  pro- 
fligate Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered an  arbiter  of  literary  taste,  had  set  up  by  turns  three 
dramatists — Settle,  Crowne,  and  Otway — as  rivals  to  Dryden, 
But,  finding  that  the  judgment  of  the  public  remained  intract« 
able,  he  attacked  Dryden  himself  in  an  imitation  of  Horace, 
published  in  1678.  The  poet  replied  vigorously  in  the  preface 
to  All  for  Love,  Next  year  appeared  Sheflield's  Esmy  <yi\ 
Satire,  in  which  Rochester  was  severely  handled.  Supposing 
Dryden  to  be  the  author,  Rochester  had  liim  waylaid  one 
evening  near  Covent  Garden,  on  his  return  home  from  Wills's 
coffee-house,  and  severely  beaten  by  a  couple  of  hired  bullies. 
In  reference  to  this  mishap  Lord  Sheffield  wrote  the  following 
stupid  and  conceited  couplet : — 

Though  praised  and  punished  for  another's  rhymes, 
His  own  desen-e  as  much  applause  sometimes, 

32.  In  the  thick  of  tlie  excitement  al)out  the  Popisli  Plot, 
Dryden,  by  producing  his  play  of  the  Spanish  Friar,  and  thus 
pandering  to  the  blind  frenzy  of  the  hour,  placed  himself  almost 
in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Court,  since  the  Whig  pro- 
moters of  the  Plot  were  as  little  acceptable  to  Charles  as  to  his 
brother.  But  he  soon  after  made  ample  amends  by  writing 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  (1681), — the  most  perfect  and  power- 
ful satire  in  our  language, — in  which  the  schemes  of  the  Whig- 
Puritan  party,  and  the  characters  of  its  leading  men,  are  eX'^ 
posed  and  caricatured.  The  occasion  was  furnished  by  a  plot, 
matured  by  the  busy  brain  of  Shaftesbury,  for  placing  on  the 
throne  at  Uie  king's  death  his  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
story  of  Absalom's  rebellion  supplied  a  parallel,  sing^iNcV) 
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close  in  some  respects,  of  which  Dryden  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost.  Absalom  is  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Achitophel,  his 
cmfty  adviser,  is  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  David  stands  for 
Charles  II.,  Zimri  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Corah  for 
Titus  Gates,  and  Shimei  for  Bethell,  the  sheriff.  The  king  s 
fnends,  such  as  Barzillai,  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  Jotham,  tJKe 
Marquis  of  Halifax ;  and  Adriel,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave — are 
also  marshalled  and  descrilied. 

In  1682  appeared  the  Medal.,  another  satire  on  the  Whigs, 
and  a  few  months  later  tlie  second  part  of  Absalom  atui  Achito- 
phfl,  of  which  only  al>out  two  hundred  lines,  including  the 
jK)rt  raits  of  Settle  and  Shadwell,  are  by  Dryden,  the  rest  being 
the  work  of  an  inferior  poet,  named  Nahum  Tate, — one  of  those 
jackals  that  hunt  with  the  lions  of  literature, — but  bearing 
marks  of  considerable  revision  by  the  master's  hand.  The 
Relujio  Laicij  published  in  the  same  year,  will  be  spoken  of 
presently.  MacFlecknoe  is  a  satire  on  Shadwell,  who  had 
written  The  Medal  of  John  Jiayes,  a  scurrilous  answer  to 
Dryden's  Medal,  There  was  a  poor  poet,  Richard  Flecknoe, 
an  Irishman,  who,  according  to  Dryden — 

In  prose  and  verse  was  ownM,  without  dispute, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute. 

Looking  round  for  some  one  on  whom  his  mantle  may  fall,  lie 
til  ids  none  so  fit  to  rule  over  those  realms  as  his  son  Shadwell ; 
for 

Tlie  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

Dut  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 

Shadwell  is  therefore  mised  to  the  throne,  after  swearing  that 
he,  ^  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain.'  Here  is  evidently 
the  germ,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  germ,  of  Pope's  Duncicui, 
The  poem  is  short,  only  some  250  lines. 

In  February,  1685,  Charles  II.  died.  Dryden,  as  in  duty 
1)0und,  mourned  the  sad  event  in  the  Threnodia  Atigustalis^  a 
long,  rambling  elegy,  in  which  occur  a  few  fine  lines,  but  which 
must  be  set  down  on  the  whole  as  mendacious,  frigid,  and  pro- 
fajn>.  Lamentation  is  not  the  keynote  of  the  poem; — after 
bewailing  tlie  deprivation  of  so  much  \nrtue  and  benevolence 
wliich  the  world  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
tlie  poet  turns  with  alacrity  to  celebrate  with  an  lo  Piean  the 
accession  of  the  illustrious  James. 

33.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  of  his  life  at  which 
Dryden  changed  his  religion.  Upon  this  much-debated  subject, 
the  reader  is  refen*ed  to  the  candid  examination  of  the  entire 
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question,  whicli  will  l)e  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  the 
poet.  Scott's  theory  is,  that  on  the  oik^  hand  the  inner  woi-iv- 
ings  of  the  poet's  mind,  as  inferred  from  liis  writings,  at  last 
consistently  brought  him  to  embrace  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
system ;  but  that,  on  the  otlier  Iiand,  there  wei*e  many  ex- 
ternal incidents  and  circumstances  in  his  position,  whicli,  in  a 
proportion  impossible  to  be  exactly  ascertained,  co-opei-ated 
witli  those  internal  movements  to  produce  the  final  result. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  he  quotes  the  poet's  own  con- 
fession in  the  Hind  and  Panther : — 

My  thou;rhtlcps  youth  was  win^'d  with  vain  desires ; 

My  manluKxl,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 

Followed  false  liglits;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I ;  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 

Ue  Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame  ! 

The  'false  lights*  evidently  refer  to  the  Puritiin  opinions  in 
which  Dryden  had  been  bred  up,  and  the  *  sparkles '  struck  out 
by  his  pride  as  clearly  point  to  the  religious  speculations,  origi- 
nating in  his  own  mind,  some  of  which  are  disclosed  in  the 
Religio  Laici.^     This  poem,  one  of  the  few  of  Dryden 's  which 
were  neither  written  professionally,  nor  dedicated  to,  or  sug- 
gested by,  a  patron,  betokens   a   mind  dissatisfied  with  the 
religion  in  which  it  had  been  brought  up,  and  groping  its  way 
among  clashing  systems  in  vain  endeavoui's  after  light.     To  one 
whose  opinions  were  so  unfixed,  who  lived,  too,  at  the  time  when 
the  great  Bossuet  was  analysing  the  Variatiofut  of  the  Proteatani 
Churches^  and  tlie  virtues  of  Fenelon  were  the  talk  of  Europ(», 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  time  came  at  which  it  was  liis 
manifest  interest  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  religion  of  the 
Court,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Rome  would 
present  themselves  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  because  they 
would  not  find  the  ordinary  obstacles  pre-existing  in  his  mind. 
The  whole  subject  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Scott : 
'While  pointing  out  circumstances  of  proof  that  Dryden's 
conversion  was  not  made  by  manner  of  bargain  and  sale,  but 
proceeded  upon  .  .  .  conviction,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
situation  as  poet-laureate,  and  his  expectations  from  the  king, 
must  have  conduced  to  his  taking  his  final  resolution.     All  I 
mean  to  infer  from  the  above  statement  is,  that  his  interest 
and  internal  conviction  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.' 

34.  In  1687,  some  months  after  his   conversion,  Dryden 
published  the  Hind  and  Panther^  a  controversial  allegory  in 

1  Extract  Booh,  art  IM. 
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heroic  metre  in  three  books,  the  Roman  Church  being  repre- 
sented by  the  Hind,  and  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Panther. 
Allegory,  however,  the  poem  is  not,  for  over  the  greater  portion 
of  it  there  is  no  second  meaning  in  reserve ;  the  obvious  sense 
is  the  only  one.  The  interlocutors  and  mute  personages  are 
called  by  the  names  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  that  is  all.  Instead 
of  Bossuet  and  Burnet,  we  have  the  Hind  and  the  Panther; 
but  the  expressions  which  are  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  animals 
are,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  those  which  might  have  been 
put  in  the  mouths  of  the  di>'ines.  In  the  two  following  ex- 
tracts the  rival  disputants  are  introduced  to  the  reader : — 

A  milk-wliite  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged ; 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds. 

And  Scythian  shafts ;  was  often  forced  to  fly, 

And  doomed  to  death,  tliough  fated  not  to  die. 

The  Independents,  Quakers,  Free-thinkers,  Anabaptists,  Soci- 
nians,  and  Presbyterians,  are  next  enumerated,  under  the  em- 
blems of  the  Bear,  the  Hare,  the  Ape,  the  Boar,  the  Fox,  and 
the  Wolf.  The  laon,  whose  business,  as  king  of  beasts,  is  to 
keep  order  in  the  forest,  is,  of  course,  James  II.  The  Panther 
is  then  introduced : — 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  washed  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  ! 
How  can  I  praise  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ? 
Her  faults  and  \'irtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Not  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  wholly  free. 
Then,  like  her  injured  Lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 

The  iirst  two  books  are  taken  up  with  doctrinal  discussions. 
The  third  opens  with  a  long,  desultory  conversation,  partly  ou 
politics,  partly  on  pending  or  recent  theological  controversies 
(tiiat  between  Dryden  and  Stillingfleet,  for  instance),  partly  on 
church  parties  and  the  sincerity  of  conversions.  The  language 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hind  often  jars  most  absurdly  with 
the  gentle,  magnanimous  nature  assigned  to  her;  and  in  her 
sallies  and  rejoinders  the  tone  of  the  coarse,  unscrupulous  party- 
writer  appears  without  the  least  disguise.  This  conversation 
is  ended  by  the  Panther  proposing  to  relate  the  tale  of  the 
Swallows.    By  these  birds  the  English  Catholics  are  intended, 
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who,  following  the  foolish  counsels  of  the  Martin  (Father  Petre, 
James's  trusted  adviser),  are  expelled  from  their  nests,  and 
perish  miserably.  A  conversation  follows  on  the  politics  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  the  confidence  expressed  by  the  Hind  in  the  Panther's 
immovable  adherence  to  her  non-resistance  principles  excites  a 
smile.  The  Hind  next  volunteers  the  story  of  the  Pigeons,  by 
whom  are  meant  the  Anglican  clergy.  Their  ringleader,  the 
Buzzard,  is  a  satirical  sketch  of  Burnet,  an  important  actor  in 
the  intrigues  which  brought  on  the  Revolution.  By  following 
the  Buzmxl's  counsel,  the  Pigeons  draw  down  upon  themselves 
the  righteous  wrath  of  the  farmer  (James  II.).  Tlie  poem 
Ihen  ends  abruptly. 

Dryden's  marvellous  gift  of  ratiocination  in  verse  is  nowhere 
mo  well  exemplified  as  in  the  Hind  and  FantJier.  Gibbon,  de- 
scribing his  own  mental  changes  in  his  AiUobiograiyhy^  quotes 
^rom  it  the  celebrated  lines — 

To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  tr}% 

Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

Both  fool  and  knave  the  merchant  we  may  call, 

To  pay  g^reat  sums,  and  to  compound  the  small. 

For  who  would  break  with  heaven,  and  would  not  break  for  all  1 

-^nd  where  can  we  find  a  finer  instance  of  a  precise  and  lumi- 
^^ous  statement,  clothed  in  a  }:>eautif ul  rhythmic  dress,  than  the 
following  lines  supply  ? — 

One  in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism,  but  sound, 

Entire,  one  solid,  shining  diamond ; 

Not  sparkles  shattered  into  sects  like  you, 

One  is  the  Church,  and  must  be,  to  be  true ; 

One  central  principle  of  unity. 

As  undivided,  so  from  errors  free ; 

As  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity. 

35.  Great  was  the  clamour  now  raised  against  Dryden,  and 
^:^iany  were  the  answers  to  the  Hind  that  appeared,  among 
A^hich  the  City  Mouse  and  Gauntry  Mouse,  the  joint  production 
^^f  Prior  and  Charles  Montague  (afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax), 
the  most  successful. 


The  full  title  of  this  devec  squib  was :  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  ; 
^'arMUverted  to  the  itory  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  As 
^^  the  Beheartal,  Mr.  Bayes  (i,e.  Dryden)  is  supposed  to  join  two 
^liendfl^  in  order  to  communicate  his  new  work  to  them ;  he  can  talk  of 
Nothing  else.    *  Egad,'  he  says,  *  I  defy  all  critics.    Thus  it  begins : 

A  milk-white  mouse,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  soft  cheese,  and  o'er  the  daiiy  ranged ; 
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Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

Slie  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  ginn. 

was  often  forced  to  flj, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.* 

*  Faith,  Mr.  IJjiycs,'  says  Smith,  one  of  the  friends,  'it  you  were 
doomed  to  be  liangcd,  whatever  you  were  fated  to,  'twould  give  you  but 
small  comfort.' 

3G.  At  the  Revolution,  Dryden  was  dismissed  from  liis 
office  of  poet-laureate  and  royal  liistoriographer,  and  had  tlie 
mortification  of  seeing  8hadwell,  the  dramatist,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  the  butt  of  his  ridicule, —  Shad  well,  the  hero  of 
MacFlecknoe  and  the  Og  of  Ahmhm  and  Achifophel, — pro- 
moted to  the  laurel.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Dryden  was 
more  or  less  harassed  by  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  his  genius 
slione  out  brighter  as  the  end  drew  near.  Alexniider's  F€<uf(,^ 
which  has  Iwen  often  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  lyric  in  the 
language,  was  written  in  1697,  the  translation  of  Virgil  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year;  the  exact  date  of  the  beautiful 
*  Lady's  Song '  ^  is  uncertain ;  the  Fabfm,  which  are  transla- 
tions from  Ovid  and  Boccaccio,  and  modernisations  of  Chaucer, 
were  published  in  March,  1700,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
poet's  death. 

Dryden's  maimer  of  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  man  of 
letters.  He  had  no  taste  for  field  spoils,  and  did  not  delight  in 
rui*al  solitudes ;  nor,  though  he  keenly  watche<l  the  conflicts  of 
parties  and  the  development  of  political  (juestions,  did  he  ever 
mix  pei'sonally  in  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  Though  not  re- 
served, he  was  diffident  and  shy,  and  was  far  fi*om  cutting  that 
brilliant  figure  in  fashionable  society  which  Pope,  though  self- 
educated,  and  a  parvenu,  succeeded  in  doing.  He  rose  early, 
spent  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  in  his  ow  n  study  reading  or 
writing ;  then  about  three  o'clock  betook  himself  to  Wills's 
cofiee-house,  the  common  resort  of  a  crowd  of  wits,  pamphleteers, 
poets,  and  critics.  There,  seated  in  his  own  ann-chair,  which 
was  moved  near  the  window  in  summer,  and  to  the  fireside  in 
winter,  *  glorious  John '  drank  his  bottle  of  port,  and  rulcil  the 
roast,  the  undoubted  chief  of  the  English  liteniry  i-epublic. 

37.  The  other  poets  in  this  post- liestonit ion  periixi  deserv- 
ing of  especial  mention  are,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Ros- 
coiinnon,  author  of  the  Essait  on  Tramthted  Veriie,  Butler,  the 
author  of  Iliidibras,  and  Sir  William  Davenant.     Both  Dryden 

»  See  Crit,  Sec  cb.  I.  §  C3.  »  iWJ. 
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and  Pope  praised  Sosoonunon,^ — the  former  in  some  fine  lines 
(written  on  the  publication  of  the  Essay  in  1680),  the  sense 
of  which  was  rather  closely  followed  by  Pope  in  his  Essay  on 
Criticism.  In  both  panegyrics  the  merit  of  Roscommon  is 
described  to  be,  that  he  restored  in  Britain  the  authority  of 
'wit's  fundamental  laws,'  and  superseded  Shakspere's  wild 
beauties  and  Milton's  ruggedness  by  establishing  the  reign  of 
classic  elegance,  polish,  and  correctness.  In  short,  Roscommon,^ 
although  his  achievements  in  these  respects  were  much  over- 
rated by  his  eulogisers,  was  a  kind  of  forerunner  of  Pope,  and 
a  writer  of  the  classical  school. 

38.  Samuel  Butler,  the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  farmer, 
lived  for  some  years  in  early  life  in  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  one  of  Crom well's  commanders,  who  furnished  him  with 
the  original  of  Ifndihras,  While  staying  here  he  composed  his 
famous  satire,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1663.  Little 
is  known  with  certainty  about  his  manner  of  life  after  the 
Restoration.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  befriended 
by  Buckingham,  and  by  Dryden's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  also  that  he  passed  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  extreme 
poverty.  The  king,  though  he  was  extremely  fond  of  HiidibraSj 
and  used  constantly  to  quote  from  it,  suffered  the  author  to 
starve  with  his  usual  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  This  famous 
poem,  which  is  in  substance  a  satire  on  Puritans  and  Puri- 
tanism, may  also  be  regarded  as  a  burlesque  on  romances,  the 
influence  of  Doji  Quixote  being  apparent ;  and  even  as,  in  a 
partial  sense,  a  parody  on  the  Faerie  Qiieene,  the  titles  to  the 

'  Dryden  writes,  after  inentionin;^  the  Italian  poets, — 

The  French  pursued  their  steps ;  and  Britain,  last, 

In  manlv  sweetness  all  the  rest  surpassed. 

The  wit'of  Greece,  the  majesty  of  Home, 

Api)ear  exalteil  in  the  British  loom  : 

The  Muses*  empire  is  restored  Oji^ain 

In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Koscjmmon's  pen. 


An  1  Pope, — 


But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised, 
And  Icept  unconquer'd  and  uncivilised  ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold. 
We  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old : 
Yet  some  tlicre  were  amonji^  tlie  sounder  few. 
Of  those  who  less  presumed,  and  better  knew, 
Who  durst  assert  the  jnster,  ancient  cause, 

And  here  restored  wit's  fundamental  laws. 

«  «  •  •  * 

Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  R<»mc  was  known 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 


»  Extract  Bo?k,  art.  IQC. 
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cantos  being  clearly  imitated  from  those  of  Spenser.  The 
political  importance  of  the  poem  was  great.  It  turned  tlie 
laugh  against  those  terrible  Puritans,  a  handful  of  whom  had 
so  long  held  the  nation  down,  and  defeated  more  effectually 
than  cannon-balls  or  arguments  could  have  done  *  the  stubborn 
crew  of  errant  saints,' — 

who  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  b}- 
Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.* 

The  satire  is  in  three  parts,  containing  three  c^intos  each.  The 
mere  plot  is  slight,  and  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  The  knight, 
Sir  Hudibras,  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  attended  by  his  squire  Ralpho, 
who  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  those  formidable  sectaries  who  overturned 
both  king  and  parliament,  sally  forth  to  put  down  a  bear-baiting.  They 
come  upon  the  rabble  rout,  whom  the  knight  in  a  long  speech  bids  to 
disperse.  Their  leaders,  Talgol,  Orsin,  TruJla,  &c.,  laugh  him  to  scorn : 
a  fight  ensues,  full  of  droll  ups  and  <lowns,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
bear  gets  loose  and  helps  Hudibras  in  putting  the  crowd  to  flight. 
Presently,  however,  they  rally  and  return  to  the  attack;  Trulla  defeats 
and  disarms  the  knight,  and  he  and  his  squire  are  laid  by  the  heels  iu 
the  parish  slocks.  Here  thoy  are  visited  by  *  the  widow,'  the  object 
of  the  knight's  mercenary  affections.  A  long  conversation  ensues,  of 
which  the  upshot  is,  that  in  consideration  of  his  swearing  to  give  him- 
self a  severe  flogging,  the  widow  causes  Hudibras  to  be  released  from 
the  stocks.  Next  morning  he  repairs  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  perform 
the  promised  operation.  But  scruples  arising  within  him  concerning 
the  legality  of  keeping  his  oath,  he  refers  the  case  to  Ralpho,  who  argues 
powerfully  and  lengthily  in  favour  of  the  non-obligation  on  the  knight> 
being  a  saint,  to  keep  his  oath :  - 

For  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true, 
No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due ; 
For  truth  is  precious  and  divine, 
Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine. 

Hudibras  follows  in  the  same  strain ;  the  idea  presently  occnrs  to 
him  of  taking  the  whipping  vicariously,  which  Ralpho  approves,  but 
strongly  demurs  to  becoming  the  substitute  himself.  The  whippinfT 
thus  falls  through ;  but  doubting  whether  the  widow  would  not  find 
him  out,  the  knight  resolves  to  go  to  Sidrophel  the  conjurer,  and  have 
his  fortune  told.  He  goes ;  but  through  his  speaking  contemptuous 
of  Sidrophels  art,  a  light  ensues,  in  which  the  knight  is  victorious, 
disarming  Sidrophel,  kicking  liis  man  Whackum  out  of  the  boose,  and 
departing  with  much  plunder.  In  the  third  part  the  story  flags,  and  at 
last  breaks  down  altogether.  The  knight  again  endeavours  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  widow's  heart,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  second  canto 
dismisses  Hudibras  from  sight  altogether,  being  merely  a  long  iinM 

»  Extract  Book,  (iTi.  96. 
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against  the  Paritanic  'saints*  and  their  proceedings  in  the  civil  war* 
In  the  third  and  last  canto  the  knight  scrionsly  thinks  of  invoking 
the  arm  of  the  law,  and  of  suing  instead  of  wooing,  but  6rst  indites  an 
heroical  epistle  to  the  widow,  with  whose  epistle  in  reply  the  poem 
•nds. 

Such  is  the  plot;  but  these  slight  outlines  are  filled  up,  so  as  to 
compose  a  poem  of  more  than  11,000  lines,  with  long  dialogues  between 
Hadibras  and  his  squire  or  the  widow,  discussing  for  the  most  part 
points  of  Puritanic  casuistry.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  first  canto  of  the 
{«cond  part  is  taken  up  with  a  conversation  between  Hudibras  and  the 
widow,  the  former  urging  his  love,  and  insisting  on  the  duty  of  his 
fair  one  to  accept  him,  the  latter  making  various  objections  and 
Goanter-propositions.  Again,  the  second  canto  of  the  same  part  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  discussion  between  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  on  the 
obligation  of  oaths,  as  between  the  saints  and  the  wicked.  For  though 
Hudibras  has  evidently  an  insuperable  objection  to  fulfilling  his  oath 
to  the  widow  in  regard  to  the  whipping,  yet  he  desires  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  obligation  in  such  a  manner  as  that  his  tender  and 
flcrupnlous  conscience  may  be  entirely  at  rest.  Ralpho's  earnestness  in 
drawing  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  saints,  amongst  whom  he 
and  his  master  were,  of  course,  shining  lights,  and  the  sinners,  is 
admirably  described : — 

For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beast. 
But  in  some  fish  at  sea's  exprcst, 
So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice, 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice ; 
And  yet  that  thing  that's  pious  in 
The  one,  in  th'  other  is  a  sin. 


Again, — 


He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it. 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  7 


39.  Sir  William  Davenant,  knighted  by  the  king  for  services  before 
Gloucester  in  16-13,  is  the  author  of  Gondihcrt  and  a  few  minor  poems.* 

The  story  of  Oondihert  is  unfinished ;  in  fact,  the  author  himself 
tells  us  in  a  postscript  that  just  one-half  of  the  poem,  as  it  was 
originally  designed,  is  presented  to  the  reader.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Italy ;  the  principal  action  is  the  courtship  of  the  Princess  Rhodalind, 
diuighter  of  Aribert,  king  of  Tuscany,  in  rivalry  for  whose  love  her 
most  powerful  suitors,  Duke  Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald,  engage 
in  internecine  strife.  Davenant  seems  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Hobbes  and  a  necessitarian  ;  we  have  the  sage  Astragon  in  the  second 
book  discoursing  at  great  length  to  the  purport  of  what  follows : — 

But  penitence  appeal's  unnatural ; 

For  we  repent  what  Nature  did  persuade, 
And  we,  lamenting  man's  continued  fall, 

Accuse  what  Nature  necessary  made. 

Considerable  intellectual  power  and  literary  skill  are  evident  in  the 
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strncture  of  this  poem;  bat  as  tho  fictitioas  narrative  is  in  itself 
wholly  uninteresting,  and  the  springs  of  passion  are  not  strongly 
touched,  Uie  result  is  but  moderately  satisfactory. 

Soger  Boyle,  fifth  son  of  the  Hn>t  Earl  of  Cork,  known  as  Lor«l 
Broghiil  during  the  civil  war,  though  he  had  been  Lord  President  of 
Muuster  under  Cromwell,  declared  in  good  time  for  Charles  II.  after 
the  Protector*s  death,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Orrery.  Among  his  few 
poems,  an  elegy  on  Cowley  seems  to  be  the  best.  He  wrote  several 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  a  romance  called  Partheniua.  There  is  a 
long  and  interesting  article  upon  him  in  the  Biographia  Britatwica, 

John  Oldham,  an  imitator  of  Cowley,  author  of  four  Satires  upon  the 
Jetuittt  died  at  an  early  age.  Drydcn,  who  had  recently  made  his 
acquaintance,  wrote  a  fine  elegy  upon  him,  in  which  he  noticed  his 
defective  *  numbers,'  adding,  however — 

But  satire  needs  not  these,  and  wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 

John  Wilmqt,  Earl  of  Rochester,  after  leading  the  life  of  a  scoffing, 
reckless  libertine,  was  converted  to  Christianity  on  his  death-bed  by 
Gilbert  Burnet,  who  wrote  a  narrative  on  the  subject.  As  a  poet, 
Rochester  rises  above  the  average  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  time.*  His 
ingenious  poem  on  '  Nothing '  well  deserves  to  be  read.  His  satire  on 
*  Man  *  is  mostly  taken  from  Boileau. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  is  the  author  of  at  least  five  plays,  including  the 
well-known  comedy  of  BeUumira,  several  translations,  and  a  large 
number  of  soogs  and  canzonets.  His  morals  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  his  friend  Lord  Rochester.  His  daughter  Catherine  became  notorioas 
as  the  mistress  of  James  II.,  upon  which  Sedley  is  said  to  have  remarked 
tlmt.  His  Majesty  having  conferred  such  a  high  honour  on  his  family, 
he  had  returned  the  compliment  by  assisting  to  make  hia  daughter 
(Mary,  the  wife  of  William  of  Orange)  a  queen. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  in  his  youth  a  man  full  of 
ilasli  and  daring.  In  1665  he  served  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Duke 
of  York's  ship  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  wrote  the  ballad  <  To  all  you  ladies 
now  on  land'  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  June  3.  Johnson 
describes  his  poems  as  *the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit,  gay,  vigoroas, 
and  airy  ' ;  and  adds  that  his  satires,  which  Dryden  so  much  extolled, 
are  mere '  little  personal  invectives.'  Dorset  is  the  author  of  at  least 
one  clever  phrase  which  has  held  its  ground.  Writing  to  Edward 
Howard  (brother  to  Sir  Robert,  the  author  of  the  Onnmittet^  be 
said : — 

<  So  in  this  way  of  writing  without  thinking, 
Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking.* 

Tom  Brown,  mentioned  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator  as  *T— ro 
Br— n  of  facetious  memory,'  was  a  witty,  graceless  fellow,  who  wrote 
Lettrrtfroin  th^  Dead  to  the  Living ,  and  many  other  sprightly  pieces 
now  forgotten.  George  Stepney,  a  Cambridge  man,  much  employed  in 
diplomacy,  a  friend  of  Charles  Montagne,  wrote  poems  on  which  John- 
son's verdict  is,*  that  we  meet  here  and  there  with  *  a  happy  line,*  but 
that  on  the  whole  they  lack  both  *  the  grace  of  wit  and  the  vigeor  of 
nature.' 

*  Extract  Book,  art  108.  \  Livtt  oftk§  Podt. 
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troic  Plays :  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee,  Crown  e,  Behn ;— Comedy 
of  Manners,  Congreve,Ethfrege,  Wycherley  :— Jeremy 
Collier. 

40.  The  position  of  the  English  drama  after  the  Restoiuticn 
ay  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The  theatres  had  been  closed 
er  since  the  Puritan  party  had  gained  the  mastery  in  London, 
at  is,  since  the  year  1643.  At  the  Kestoration  they  were 
opened  as  a  matter  of  course :  the  king  during  his  long  foreign 
joum  had  become  used  to  and  fond  of  tlieatrical  entertain- 
ents ;  the  courtiers  ostentatiously  shared  in  tlie  royal  taste ; 
id  the  long-silenced  wits  were  only  too  glad  of  a  favourable 
iportunity  of  displaying  their  powers.  Two  theatres  were 
^nsed ;  one,  which  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of  Charles, 
IS  called  the  King's, — the  other,  which  was  patronised  by  his 
t)iher,  was  known  as  the  Duke's  theatre.  Dryden,  who,  as 
\B  been  mentioned,  took  to  writing  plays  at  this  time  for  a 
relihood,  attached  himself  to  the  former.  The  taste  of  tho 
ng  was  for  the  French  school  in  tragedy,  and  the  Spanish 
hool  in  comedy ;  and  the  influence  of  both  is  perceptible  in 
ryden's  plays  for  many  years.  He  could  not,  indeed,  adopt 
le  French  heroic  metre — the  Alexandrine — for  which  our 
nguage  is  eminently  unsuited ;  but,  retaining  the  ten-syllal)lo 
Tse  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  he  followed  Conieille  and 
acan  in  forming  it  into  riming  couplet4s.  In  the  plot  and 
anner  of  his  early  pieces  the  Spanish  taste  conspicuously  pre- 
dlfl.  The  high-flown  sentiment,  the  daring  enterprise,  the 
noantic  adventure,  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  still  hold  their 
"ound  in  them, —  still  please  a  society  which  the  modem  cri- 
cal  spirit  had  as  yet  but  partially  invaded.  These  heroic 
(ays  of  Dryden's  are  rightly  descril)ed  by  Scott  as  *  metrical 
)mances  in  the  form  of  dramas.'  A  brief  outline  of  the  plot 
f  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  the  most  brilliant  and  succepsful 
Qdong  them,  will  best  explain  this  definition : — 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada ;  the  perif  d 

the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gran;tda  1  y 

eidinaod  and  Isabella.    Almanzor,  a  peerless  and  invincible  Modisii 

night-errant,  who  owns  no  master  upon  earth,  and,  amongst  other 

unrmoas  boasts,  is  made  to  say, — 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Kre  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran ; 

or  has  hitherto  stooped  to  love,  breaks  in  upon  a  fight  between  two 
looriab  factioQs  at  Granada,  and  by  the  might  of  his  single  arm  v^\a 
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the  combatants  to  flight.  lie  then  offers  his  services  to  the  Moorish 
king  Boabdelin.  He  transfers  his  allegiance  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  from  the  king  to  his  plotting  brother  Abdalla,  and 
back  again ;  but  Ibc  side,  whichever  it  is,  that  he  supports,  with  ease 
puts  its  enemies  to  the  rout.  His  love,  when  he  once  yields  to  the 
passion,  is  as  romantic  as  his  valour.  While  aiding  Abdalla,  he  takes 
captive  Almahidc,  a  noble  lady  betrothed  to  Boabdelin.  The  first 
glftnoe  from  her  eyes  causes  him  to  fall  desperately  in  love  ;  but  hearing 
of  her  engagement,  he  magnanimously  resolves  to  release  her.  Later, 
after  he  has  carried  his  sword  to  the  side  of  the  king,  and  having  pro- 
voked  Boabdelin  by  his  arrogance  to  order  his  guards  to  fall  upon  him, 
has  been  overpowered  and  sentenced  to  die,  Almahide  obtains  his 
pardon  as  the  price  of  her  consenting  to  marry  the  king  immediately. 
Hearing  this,  Alinanzor  would  have  kUled  himself ;  but  Almahide  lays 
her  command  upon  him  to  live,  and  he  obeys.  After  he  has  left  the 
court,  and  the  Christian  armies  are  pressing  strongly  forward,  a  word 
from  her  recalls  him,  and  his  prowess  rolls  back  for  a  time  the  tide  of 
invasion.  In  the  concluding  battle  the  king  is  slain,  and  Almanzor 
recognises  in  the  Spanish  general,  after  nearly  killing  him,  his  ovm 
father,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  in  infancy.  Almahide  and 
he  become  Christians,  and  agree  to  marry  when  her  year  of  widowhood 
is  expired. 

Other  heroic  plays  composed  by  Dryden  are,  The  Indian 
Emperor,  or  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (1655),  and  Tyrannick 
Love,  or  The  Royal  Martyr  (1669). 

41.  Such  was  the  material  of  which  Dryden's  tragedies 
were  composed  down  to  the  year  1671, — a  notable  epoch  in  his 
dramatic  career.  The  heroic  play,  it  must  be  evident,  from 
its  tumid,  exaggerated  style,  offereil  a  broad  mark  for  a  clever 
satirist ;  and  its  weak  points  were  accordingly  seized  with  great 
effect  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  coadjutors  Sprat  and 
Butler,  in  a  play  produced  in  that  year.  This  was  the  ^unous 
comedy  of  the  Rehearsal,  in  which  Dryden  himself  figures  under 
the  character  of  Bayes.  The  poet,  who,  for  one  of  the  genxu 
irritabile,  was  smgularly  free  from  personal  vanity,  felt  that 
he  had  received  a  home-thrust,  remained  silent,  and  speedily 
abandoned  the  line  of  the  heroic  drama.  But  he  did  not  forget 
his  obligations  to  Buckingham,  and  repaid  them  with  interest  a 
few  years  later  when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Zimri  in  Absalom 
and  Achitophel. 

In  his  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  published  in  1668,  Dryden 
had  earnestly  argued  that  rime,  which  he  calls  the  most  noble 
verse,  is  alone  fit  for  tragedy,  which  he  calls  the  most  noble 
species  of  composition ;  and  had  therefore  by  implication  con- 
demned the  use  of  blank  verse  by  Shakspere.  But  as  his 
judgment  gi'ew  clearer  and  his  taste  more  refined,  he  saw  cause 
for  changing  his  opinion.  Some  striking  lines  in  the  prologue 
to  the  tragedy  of  Aumngzehe,  produced  in  1675,  mark  Siis 
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point  in  the  progress  of  his  mind.     He  is  inclined,  ho  says,  to 
damn  his  own  play, — 

Not  that  it's  worse  than  what  before  he  writ, 
Bat  he  has  now  another  taste  of  wit ; 
And,  to  confess  a  truth,  though  out  of  time. 
Grows  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress,  llhyme. 
Passion's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flics  him  like  enchanted  ground  ; 
What  Terse  can  do,  he  has  performed  in  this, 
Which  he  presumes  the  most  correct  of  his  ; 
!But  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Invades  his  breast  at  8hakspeare*s  sacred  name  : 
And  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans  rage, 
He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage ; 
And  to  an  age  less  polished,  more  unskilled. 
Does  with  disdain  the  foremost  honours  yield. 

Aurungzebe,  the  last  of  the  great  Mogul  emperors  in  India, 
was  *  made  by  Diydeu/  writes  Lord  Macaulay  (History  of  Eny* 
land,  ch.  xviii.),  *  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  how  little  the  English  of  that  age  knew  about 
the  vast  empire  which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and 
to  govern.  The  poet's  Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the 
style  of  Amadis,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and 
embellish  their  discourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological 
stories  of  Ovid.  The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  repre- 
sented as  an  article  of  the  Mussulman  creed ;  and  the  Mussul- 
man Sultanas  bum  themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the 
Brahminical  fashion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded 
by  crowded  theatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  ladies,  is  now  forgotten.  But  one  noble  passage  still 
lives,*  and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not  whence  it 
comes.' 

42.  In  his  next  play,  All/or  Love,  he  abandoned  rime,  and 
never  afterwards  returned  to  it.  The  influence  of  Shakspero 
becomes  more  and  more  perceptible  in  the  later  plays,  particu- 
larly in  Don  Sebastian,'^  the  finest  of  all  Dryden's  tragedies 

*  Act  iv.  8C.  1 ;  the  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 

Aur.     When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 

Yet,  fueled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit 
Trust  00,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay : 
To-  morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day  f 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  it  savs,  We  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  o^*  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

s  Extract  Book^  «rt.  104. 
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produced  in  1690.*  Thus  the  attempt  to  divert  tlie  taste  of  the 
play-going  public  from  British  to  French  and  Spanish  models 
was  renounced  by  the  projector  himself,  and  replaced  by  a 
steady  and  continuous  effort  to  raise  Shakspere  to  his  just  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  Dryden's  last  play,  Zow 
Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy  (1693),  like  his  first,  the  Wild 
Gallant  (1663),  was  a  failure.  The  State  of  Innocence  (1675), 
one  of  his  three  operas,  is  an  attempt  to  dramatise  and  put  into 
rime  the  Paradise  Lost,  According  to  Aubrey,  Milton,  when 
Dryden  applied  to  him  for  permission  to  treat  his  epic  in  this 
fashion,  replied,  rather  contemptuously,  *  Ay,  you  may  tag  my 
verses  if  you  will.'  The  piece  was  never  acted.  Shakspere 
himself  was  not  sacred  from  the  remodelling  hand  of  Dryden, 
whom  poverty  drove  to  shifts  and  expedients  of  all  kinds.  Of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679)  Scott  writes,*  *  So  far  as  this  play 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  alteration  of  Shakspere,  I  fear  it  must 
be  allowed  that  our  author  has  suppressed  some  of  his  finest 
poetry,  and  exaggerated  some  of  his  worst  faults.'  In  fact, 
Dryden  is  coarser  than  Shakspere,  as  Shakspere  is  worse  than 
Chaucer — cetas  parentum,  j^^jor  avis,  iulit  nos  nequiores.  Yet 
in  point  of  regularity,  and  regard  to  the  unity  of  plan,  Dryden  s 
play  is  an  improvement.  So  in  All  for  Love  (1678),  a  tragedy 
founded  on  Shakspere's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  it  may  lie 
deemed  an  improvement  tliat  the  action  of  the  play  is  con- 
centrated at  Alexandria,  whereas  Shakspei^e  diffuses  it  over 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  But  The  Tempest  {\^bl),  an  altera- 
tion of  Shakspere's  play  made  by  Dryden  in  conjunction  with 
Davenant,  has  no  redeeming  feature.  *The  effect  produced 
by  the  conjunction  of  tliese  two  powerful  minds  was,  that 
to  Shakspere's  monster  Caliban  is  added  a  sister  monster, 
Sycorax ;  and  a  woman,  who  in  the  original  play  had  never 
seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought  acquainted  with  a  man  that  had 
never  seen  a  woman.' 

43.  Thomas  Otway  is  the  author  of  nine  plays,  of  which  six  Are 
tragetlies  and  three  comedies.  The  latter  are  of  small  acconnt,  but 
among  the  tragedies  Caiu$  Mariut^  the  Orphan^  and  Venice  Presertrd* 
hold — especially  the  last — high  rank  among  English  dramas.  Tlie 
generous,  open  character  of  the  gallant  Pierre,  the  treachery  of  JaAiir 
his  friend,  and  the  passionate  affection  of  Belvidera,  supply  trajiic 
elements  which  Otway  has  worked  into  the  texture  of  his  play  with  no 


1  Chief  plays  of  Dryden  : — The  Indian  Emperor,  Conceit  t*f  Gromubt 
Aurunpxebe^  Atlfor  Zove,  Don  Sebattian^  trageaies ;  the  Rival  LaditB  and  the 
SpantM  Friar,  tragi-comedies  ;  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  An  JCvenimtf'a  Love,9ni 
Marriage  h  la  Mode,  comcdicfl, 

'  Life  of  Dryden.  '  Extract  Book,  art.  110, 
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ordirary  tkill.  TIu-  iiitfr«'.>t  i.f  the  ]»:(  ci;  t  uriis  i  n  ilu  t  ..jii\.(.'*Li<'ii  :*i.ti 
discovery  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Vent lian  eenatc,—  a  subjtct  whicli 
was  doubtless  sug'«rc&ted  by  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  To^i.-h 
Plot,  then  (1681)  in  the  full  swing  of  its  career  of  imposture,  panic, 
and  jadicial  murder.  One  of  the  characters,  Antonio,  is  made  to  pay, 
•  ril  prove  there's  a  plot  with  a  vengeance.  .  .  .  That  there  is  a  plot, 
sarely  by  this  time  no  man  that  hath  eyes  or  understanding  in  his  head 
inll  presume  to  doubt.'  This  was  the  sort,  of  language  then  continnally 
in  the  mouths  of  the  vile  witnesses  for  the  plot  and  their  supporters  in 
parliament. 

44.  Poor  Wat.  Lee,  a  sadly  irregular  liver,  wrote  eleven  tragedies, 

licsides  having  a  considerable  share  in  two   which   are   ascribed   to 

Drrden — (Edijm*  and  the   Duhe  of  Guise,     The   Rival    Qvecns  and 

TheodoHui  are  considered  his  best  pieces.     Addison  says  of  him,  *  There 

'Was  none   better  turned  for  tragedy  than  our  author,  if,  instead  of 

:favonriDg  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept 

it  within  proper  bounds.'    Thomas  Shadwell,   the  butt  of   iJryden's 

satire  »«  Og  in  Abta!om  and  Achitopltcl,  and  ajrain  as  MacFlecknoe, 

'the  •true  blue  Protectant  poet,'  who  supplanted  Drydenh'mself  aspoet- 

Jaurcate  after  the  Revolution,  wrote  sixteen  plays,  of  which  thirteen 

are    comedies.     The   Virtuvso  and  the  Lnnca»hirc   IVifches  long  l.cM 

Vheir  ground  on  the  comic  stage.    Elkanah  Settle,  worthless  (unless  1  c 

is  much  belied)  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  satirised  as  Doeg  in 

Absalom  and  AcMioj)hvl,  wrote  fifteen  plays,  chiefly  tragedies,  of  which 

*he  most  noted  was  the  £mj)resi  of  Morocco.    Thoxnai  L'Urfey,  who 

lived  well  on  into  the  eighteenth  century,  reached,  according  to  Professor 

Ward,   *  the  nadir  of  Restoration   comedy.'     He  produced   The  Fond 

JTM»hand  (1676)  and  several  other  comedies,  and  also  two  tragedies.  The 

JSirffe  of  yicmphii  and  Tlic  Grecian  IlcitnuCy  which  last  ends  with  a 

blc^Mnc^  on  •  the  happy  Kcvolution.' 

4o.  John  Crowae  wrote  a  tragedv  of  some  mark,  ThiicKta^  and  a 
coincxly  which  long  kept  the  stage,'  iSVr  CouHleij  Xice  (1685).  The 
1] amour  of  this  play  consists  in  the  contrast  of  character,  and  bitter 
^ntaf^nism,  between  Mr.  Hothead,  the  Toiy  and  churchman,  and  Mr. 
Testimony,  the  Whig  and  dissenter.  Addis-on  says  in  the  Freeholder 
(No.  34)  that  when  he  him.self  saw  this  play  performed,  in  1711,  a 
time  "when  party  feeling  ran  unusually  high,  the  whole  audience  *  very 
gravely  ranged  themselves  into  two  parties,  under  Hothead  and 
Testimony.* 

46.  The  plays  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  fifteen  in  number,  were  pub- 
lished in  1702.  One  of  Ihem  The  liowndheadf,  or  the  Good  Old  Cause, 
is  founded  on  the  events  between  Cromwell's  death  and  the  Kestoratitai; 
the  Puritans  are  attacked  with  coarse  but  vigorous  Fatire.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  act  the  *  Scotch  General'  (Monk)  rides  roughshod  over  the 
city  ;  tlie  king  is  proclaimed ;  loyal  men  are  wild  with  joy ;  I^'idy 
Lambert  and  Lady  Desborongh  go  off  with  their  cavalier  lovers ;  l>on- 
fiw3S  are  lighted  in  the  streets,  with  spits,  and  rumps  roasting  on  them, 
while  the  *  mobile '  crowd  round  the  fires,  with  pots,  bottles,  an<l 
fiddles.  It  18  no  wonder  that  this  play  was  popular  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  rather  it  is  strange  that  a  subject  so  susceptible  of  dramatic 
treatment,  and  so  sure  to  excite  and  interest  an  audience,  was  not 
taken  up  by  Diyden  and  other  dramatists  of  greater  mark  than  Mrs. 

47,  In  comedy  a  new  school  arose,  of  which  the  Vwva  wA 
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form  may  certainly  be  traced  to  the  unrivalled  genius  of 
Moliere.  The  'comedy  of  manners/  of  which  Congreve, 
Etherege,  and  Wycherley  were  in  our  present  period  the  chief 
representatives,  exhibited,  in  polished  and  witty  prose,  the 
modes  of  acting,  thinking,  and  talking,  prevalent  in  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  time.  That  society  was  a  grossly 
immoral  one,  and  the  plays  which  reflected  its  image  were  no 
less  so.  Congreve,  the  most  eminent  writer  of  this  school, 
produced  only  five  plays,  one  of  which,  the  Mourniiig  Bride y^ 
is  a  tragedy.  His  comedies  are — the  Old  Bachelor  (1693),  the 
Double  Dealer  (1694),  Zoye /or  Love  (1695),  and  the  Way  of 
the  World  (1700). 

48.  Hie  Mournittg  Briil-e  (1697)  opens  with  a  passage  of  familiar 
Bouud  : — 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

The  unities  are  preserved  in  this  play.  The  eloquence  of  over-mastering 
passion  is  finely  rendered  in  the  scene  where  AJmeria  and  Osmyn  meet 
in  the  place  of  tombs.  The  Old  Bachelor  took  the  town  by  storm ; 
Halifax  showered  favours  on  the  stripling  who  had  produced  such  a 
masterpiece  of  wit;  he  appointed  Congreve  to  a  place  in  the  Pipe 
Office,  and  to  another  in  the  Customs  of  COO/,  a  year.  Dr.  Johnson 
winds  up  a  very  acute  criticism  of  this  play,  in  wliich  he  shows  that 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  which  it  exhiJbits  at  first  sight  is  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  with  the  words,  *  Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these 
deductions  are  made,  will  still  remain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and 
fertile  faculties ;  the  dialogue  is  quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents 
snch  as  seize  the  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant  that  it  *'o'er- 
informs  its  tenement."  '  The  Way  of  the  Warld  failed  on  the  stage ; 
and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  MacAulay  {EstaySy  *  Leigh  Hunt  *),  •  the 
hysterical  rants  of  Lady  Wishfort,  the'  meeting  of  Witwould  and  his 
brother,  the  country  knight's  courtship  and  his  subsequent  revel,  and, 
above  all,  the  chase  and  surrender  of  Millamont,  are  superior  to  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  English  comedy  from 
the  civil  war  downwards.'  Congreve  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  bad 
reception  of  this  play,  and  wrote  no  more  for  the  stage. 

40.  Sir  George  Etherege  is  the  author  of  a  once  celebrated  comedy, 
The  Man-of  Mod^t  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  His  first  play.  The  Comieial 
Bevengfy  or  Lore  in  a  Tub  (1664),  recommended  him  to  the  intimacy  of 
the  licentious  courtiers  of  the  Bestoration,  among  whom  he  came  to  be 
known  as  *  Gentle  George '  and  *  Easy  Etherege.'  She  Nrouldifshe  oomld, 
another  comedy,  appeared  in  1668. 

60.  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (1677)  is  a  disgrace  to  the  man  who 
could  write  it,  and  the  audience  that  could  endure  it.  It  ia  a  perver- 
sion rather  than  an  imitation  of  Moli^re's  Misanthrope,  tho  innocent 
flirtations  of  Celimi^ne  being  replaced  by  the  coarse  wantonness  of 
Olivia ;  while  for  the  eccentric  moroseness  of  Alceste,  of  which  after 
all  a  real  love  of  truth  and  goodness  was  the  motive,  we  get  the 

1  Extract  Book^  art.  U8, 
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^ui'Uncr--;  nf  iIjo  wretch  Manly,  who  i>  liiin^tli'  capaljlL;  ui  all  hut  the 
iQore  .snoakinjj:  crimes,  though  he  is  continually  railing  at  the  base- 
ness of  society.  Wycherley's  other  plays  are,  Love  in  a  Wood  (1672), 
The  Gtnileman  Daflcin/f-master  (1673),  and  The  Country  H'V«(1675). 

51.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  immo- 
rality of  the  stage  began  to  l>e  thought  intolerable.     In  this 
respect  the  stage  had  remained  stationary  since  the  Restora- 
taon,  while  the  morals  of  English  society  had  been  gradually 
l)eooming  purer.     This  general  feeling  found  an  exponent  in 
JTeremy  Collier,  a  non-juring^  divine,  who  wrote  in  1698  his 
^hart   View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro/aneness  of  tJie  8ia/(je? 
£oth  Dryden  and  Congreve  were  vigorously  assailed  in  this 
^^vork  on  account  of  their  dramatic  misdeeds.     Dryden  mag- 
nanimously pleaded  guilty  to  the  main  charge,  in  the  preface 
t;o  his  Fables,  published  in  1700,  although  he  maintained  that 
Collier   had  in   many  places  perverted  his  meaning  by  his 
flosses,  and  was  *  too  much  given  to  hoi-se-play  in  his  raillery.* 
•  I  -will  not  say,*  he  continues,  *  that  t/ie  zeal  of  God's  house  lias 
^<tten  him  up  ]  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  pai*t  of  his 
^ood  manners  and  ciWlity.*     After  a  time  Collier's  attack  pro- 
duced its  effect ;  the  public  taste  became  purer ;  the  intellect 
of  the  country  became  ashamed  of  the  stage,  and  turned  to 
^5Tiltivate  other  branches  of  literature ;  and  fi'om  that  time  the 
drama  tended  downwards  to  that  condition  of  feeble- 
and  inanity  which  reached  its  maximum  about  a  hundred 
later. 


Learning :— Usher ;  Selden;  Oale,  &o. 

52.  The  state  of  learning  in  England  during  this  period 

not  so  high  as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed.     Selden 

«ays   in  his  Table  Talk — *The  Jesuits  and  the  lawyers  of 

France,  and  the  Low  Coimtry  men,  have  engrossed  all  learning. 

The  rest  of  the  world  make  nothing  but  homilies.'    He  was 

glancing  here  at  the  eloquent  divines,  Andrewes,  Hall,  Taylor, 

dee.     There  was,  indeed,  abundance  of  illustrative^  but  Uttle 

productive  learning.      The  divines  above  mentioned,  in  their 

aermonB,  ransack  for  illustrations  the  whole  series  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  authors,  and   show  no  slight  acquaintance  with 

councils  and  Fathers ;  but  they  use  all  this  learning  merely  to 

serve  some  immediate  purpose ;  they  do  not  digest  or  analyse 

it  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  it  permanent  literary  results. 

1  That  is,  one  who  refusod  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William. 
>  Extract  Book,  art.  111. 
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Usher,  the  Irishman,  is  the  chief  exception.  James  TIAer, 
one  of  the  three  first  matriculated  students  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,*  upon  its  opening  in  1593,  rose  to  l>e  Protestant  pri- 
mate of  Armagh;  but  he  left  Ireland  in  1640,  and,  excusing 
himself  on  the  plea  of  the  social  confusion  which  prev'ailed, 
never  afterwards  returned  to  it.  His  treatise,  De  Eccle^arum 
Britannicarum  PHmordns,  and  his  celebrated  Annates  (a 
digest  of  universal  history  from  the  creation  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus)  are  works  of  solid  learning  and 
research,  which  even  yet  are  not  superseded.  Selden  himself 
possesseil  a  great  deal  of  abstruse  learning ;  probably  no 
Englishman  ever  dived  so  deep  into  Rabbinical  literature,  or 
was  so  completely  at  home  in  certain  branches  of  antiquarian 
research.  But  he  cannot  l>e  compared  with  the  great  Dutch- 
man of  the  age,  Hugo  Gi-otius,  whom  he  met  in  controversy,* 
nor  with  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Suarez.  He  was  narrower,  more 
lawyer- like,  and  less  philosophical,  than  either  of  those  two 
great  men. 

i>3.  Among  the  works  of  John  Selden,  which  were  pubU^bed  in 
three  volumes  folio  some  years  after  his  dealb,  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 

(1)  Jani  Anfffortim  Faclrs  Altera  (1610);  an  English  translation 
appeared  in  168:J.  This  is  a  sort  of  'Constitutional  History  of  Bjg* 
land,'  but  with  special  political  objects,  e.g,  to  prove  that  early  Engli*" 
kings  resisted  *  papal  usurpations,'  and  to  justify  the  national  rej^* 
tion  of  the  Salic  law  in  regard  to  the  snoccssion  to  the  crown.  1' 
begins  with  the  'counterfeit  Derosus'  (anit\  ch.  iii.  §  72),  and  coTD*^ 
down  to  1189. 

(2)  On  TitJeg  of  I/o}imtr  (ICAi).  This  is  a  curious  antiquarian  in* 
vestigation  into  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  honour  and  dignity  used  i* 
modern  Europe. 

(3)  0/  Tyfhcji  (1018).  Selden*:*  object  was  to  show  that  tithes wci« 
not  due  by  divine  right,  but  only  in  virtue  of  express  legal  cnactmenti 
authorising  the  clergy  to  demand  them.  Of  course  the  clei^y  were  up 
in  arms  at  a  proposition  so  audacious,  and  Srldon  was  compelled  to 
make  a  formal  submission  before  iho  Court  of  High  Commissivn.  The 
statement  which  he  read  sounds  like  a  rctrcctaticn,  but,  when  closely 
scanned,  is  found  to  be  only  an  admission  of  inopportuneness,  coupled 
with  an  expression  of  grief  for  having  given  offence  to  the  court  and 
the  clergy. 

(4)  De  Jure  XitturaH  rt  Gentium^  jtuta  difciplinam-  Ifrbrtror^m 
(1640).    A  treatise  on  the  Law  of  natuic  an<l  nations.    Le  Glerc,  the 


'  XJpher  actively  nidcd  in  the  furni&tion  uf  the  Trinity  College  Library,  and 
hifl  MSS.,  given  after  his  death  to  the  coUcjice  by  Charles  II.,  form  a  valuable 
portion  of  its  coUectioni.    See  his  Life  by  Aikin. ' 

*  Grotius  wrote  a  book  called  ^fare  LU*enim,  asserting  the  right  of  frpe 
flAlicry  in  the  narrow  seas  near  the  Knglish  const,  to  which  Selden  replied  by 
his  Mqre  Cfautumt  denying  that  right. 
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jw  writer,  siys  that  this  work  is  obscure  and  badly  arranged  ; 
.en  only  copies  the  Rabbins,  and  scarcely  ever  reasons  at  all. 
.  Di8$crtatwn  on  /Yt'^rt  (lU 47),  inquiring  into  the  use  of  the 
iw  in  Britiin  during  the  Roman  occupatioii,  and  its  disuie  in 
es. 

n  harl  a  seat  in  Parliament  under  James,  and  in  the  first  four 
Charles  I. ;  in  1 6 10  he  was  sent  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  the 
ialivc  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

as  imprisoned  for  several  years  after  1C29,  on  account  of  the 
1  which  ho  had  espoused  the  ix)pular  side  in  the  disputes  of 
'.  But  by  the  publication  of  Mare  Clauiuni(i6iii})  he  regained 
jree  of  favour  at  court.  In  the  Long  Parliament  he  playe<l 
of  a  moderator,  and  after  the  war  broke  out  seems  to  have 
om  active  life.  His  precious  library,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
ament«  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  near  being  lost  to  it ;  for 
'  old  bachelor  took  offence  at  being  required  by  the  library 
es  to  give  a  bond  before  taking  out  on  loan  some  MS.  which 
ed,  and  declared  that  Oxford  should  liave  none  of  his  books, 
jxecutors,  to  whom  they  were  left  absolutely,  upon  the  Inner 
leclining  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  their  reception,  made 
r  to  the  university. 

n*8  Table  Talk  was  pubh'shed  by  his  amanuensis  a  few  years 
death,  which  occurred  in  165L  This  little  book  derives  great 
Torn  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  the  mind  whose  casual 
al  thoughts  it  illustrates.' 

VIedi:eval  studies  owed  much  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
hours  of  Sir  Soger  Twysden,  editor  of  the  Decent  Soriptores 
nd  Thomas  Oale,  who  printed  for  the  lirst  time,  in  his  Quift- 
rijdifrt'g  (1691),  the  Ramsey  Chronicle,  Thomas  of  Ely,  and 
ler  orijiinal  sources  of  our  national  history.  The  celebrated 
r  Sir  William  Dugdale  published  in  1G55  and  following  years 
irable  work  on  our  old  monasteries,  MonaiHcan  Anglioanum, 
in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Bandinel  Sc  Ellis.  He  also  com- 
?  Antiqnii'ui  of  IVani^ickMre  (1656),  the  first  of  the  long 
our  county  histories.  In  Anglia  Sacra  (1691),  a  work  unfor- 
t«iming  with  blunders  and  misprints,  the  ecclesiologist  Henry 
edited  for  the  first  time  various  works  illustrating  the  history 
h  dioceses  from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  1540. 
Sngliiih  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  were  first  published  in 
re  than  fifty  years  after  his  death.  This  noted  antiquary  and 
was  of  an  old  Norfolk  family  long  resident  near  Lynn.  On 
'ambridge  he  married  and  settled  in  his  own  county,  where 
ly  became  an  authority  on  all  matters  of  ancient  right  and 
le  left  behind  him  a  valuable  Olonary^  explaining  all  the 
rords  found  In  the  old  laws,  and  essays  on  Tithes,  on  Feuds  and 
)n  the  Ancient  Government  of  England,  on  Parliaments,  &c. 
rork  for  which  alone  he  is  now  remembered  is  his  Treatise  on 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  tliat  most  of  the  families 
\  profited  by  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries  had  either  since 
or  been  vi.sitcd  by  all  kinds  of  calamitous  and  shameful  expori- 

m  Cave*s  Jlhtor'a  Literaria  (1688)  of  ecclesiastical  writers, 
1  Extract  Book,  nrt.  82. 
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from  the  Christian  era  to  the  14th  century,  was  long  a  serviceable  book 
in  spite  of  much  inaccuracy ;  it  is  now  superseded  by  better  and  failed 
compilations. 

Poeooke,  who  was  *  probably  equal  to  any  Oriental  scholar  whom 
Europe  had  hitherto  produced'  (Hallam,  vol.  iii.),  did  great  service  to 
Arabic  learning  by  his  translations  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
writings  of  the  Saracenic  period,  especially  the  Hittory  ofAMfaro^ 
(1663). 

54.  The  names  of  Gale,  Gataker,  Potter,  and  Stanley  are 
the  most  respectable  that  we  can  produce  in  the  department  of 
scholarship  during  the  remainder  of  the  period.  Potter's  notes 
on  Lycophron  are  still  valuable  ;  his  Greek  Antiquities^  <kc,  first 
published  in  1697,  was  a  text-book  in  all  British  schools  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  having  been  superseded  only  within 
these  few  years  by  the  fuller  and  more  critical  treatises  for 
which  German  thought  and  erudition  have  prepared  the  way. 
Gale's  notes  on  Jamblichus,  and  Court  of  the  Gentiki 
(the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  show  that  all  heathen  learning 
originally  came  from  the  Jews),  though  they  exhibit  varied 
learning,  are  works  of  no  service  at  the  present  day.  Stanley 
wrote  a  History  of  Philosophy  (1655),  coming  down  to 
Cameades  ;  it  is  biographical  rather  than  critical.  The  not^ 
to  his  edition  of  ^schylus  were,  to  a  great  extent,  piUap'J 
from  foreign  critics.*  Of  Bentley,  the  prince  of  Engli^  j 
scholars,  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  ! 

Prose  Fiction :— *  The  Pilgrim'g  Progress ' ;  Oratory. 

55.  In  the  department  of  prose  fiction,  this  period,  but  fo' 
one  remarkable  work,  is  absolutely  sterile.^     In  the  excitii^ 
times  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  men  were  in  ^ 
earnest  a  mood  to  spend  much  time  in  the  contemplation^^ 
imaginary  scenes  and  characters.     Nor,  during  the  twenty-eig"* 
years  which  separated  the  Revolution  from  the  Restorationi 
had  the  agitation  of  society  subsided  sufficiently  to  admit  0* 
the  formation  of  a  novel-reading  public,  by  which  term  ** 
meant  that  large  class  of  persons,  easy  in  their  circamstanc6B) 
but  victims  to  ennui  from  the  tranquillity  and  uniformity  of 
their  daily  avocations,  who  seek  in  fiction  the  excitement  which 
the  stability  of  the  social  system  has  banished   from   their 
actual  life.     It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  drama  was 
the  surest  road  to  popularity  for  an  inventive  genius  up  to  the 

*  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe  y  IV. 

*  The  novelettes  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  {Oroom^ko,  Ague*  de  CasirOf  Tht 
Fair  Jilt,  &&),  though  they  must  have  been  written  in  this  period,  did  not  see 
the  light  till  the  next;  they  were  first  published  in  1723. 
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end  (»t'  tlie  ci'Utuiv.  Souii  afterwards  tlio  sta^ii  fell  into  dis- 
credit,  and  the  novel  immediately  appeared,  to  fill  the  vacant 
place. 

One  exception,  however,  to  this  rule  of  sterility  is  to  be 
found   in    Bunyan's    celebrated    Pilgrini^s    Progress.      John 
Banyan,  a  native  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  was  of  obscure 
origin,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tinker.     His 
youth,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  wild  and  vicious ; 
but  having  been  impressed  by  the  sermon  of  a  Baptist  preacher, 
at  which  he  was  accidentally  present,  he  was  led  to  enter  into 
himself,   and  gradually  reformed  his  life.       Forsaking    the 
Church  of  England,  he  joined  the    Baptists,   and  became  a 
preacher  among  them.     When,  after  the  Restoration,  severe 
Jaws  were  passed  against  nonconformity,  Bunyan,  refusing  to 
be  silenced,  was   thrown    into  Bedford   gaol,  where  he  was 
detained  twelve  years.     Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  famous 
allegory,  the  object  of  which  is  to  represent,  under  the  figure 
of  a  journey  taken  by  a  pilgrim,  the  course  of  a  Christian's  life 
in  his  passage  through  tliis  world  to  the  world  to  come.     No 
original  work  in  the  English  language  has  had  a  greater  circu- 
lation than  the  Pi f grimes  Progress,  nor  l)een  translated  into  a 
greater  number  of  foreign  languages.*     The  work  was  first 
published  complete  in  1684 ;  Bunyan  died  in  1688.      It  is 
needless  to  describe  a  book  so  well  known  ;  but  I  may  remark 
that  there  seems  a  great  falling  off  in  the  account  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  Christiana  and  her  sons,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  pilgrimage  of  Christian.     In  truth  it  appears  from  the 
poetical  introduction  to  the  second  part  that  the  good  man 
was  excited  and  elated  in  spirit  in  no  small  degree  by  the  ex- 
traordinary reception  which  his  Christian  had  met  with ;  he 
was  conscious  that  greatness  had  l)een  thrust  upon  him  ;  and 
one  misses  accordingly  in  the  second  part  something  of  the 
delightful  freshness,  the  naturalness,  the  entire  unconscious 
devotion  of  heart  and  singleness  of  purpose,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  first  part.     But  what  simple,  equable,  sinewy 
English  the  *  inspired  tinker '  writes  !   what  fulness  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  in  him  !  what  clear  insight  into  mant 
forms  of  the  Christian  character  !  what  thorough  understand- 
ing of  a  vast  variety  of  temptations,  fleshly  and  spiritual  I 

Of  Banjan'8  other  works,  the  most  important  are,  Grace  ahoundinff 
to  the  Chi^  of  Sinnertt  a  record  of  his  own  inner  life,  and  The  Ho^f 
\yar  made  hj  King  Shaddai  vjfon  Diaholuf,  ,  ...  or  the  LoHng  and 
Beiaking  of  Mantovl. 


1  Extract  Book,  art.  102. 
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56.  Uiuler  the  head  of  Oratory  we  find  scarcely  anything 
deserving  of  mention.  Cromweirs  speeches,  with  their  designed 
ambiguity,  their  cloudy  pietism,  their  involved,  long-winded 
sentences,  are  hardly  readable,  in  spit<*  of  Mr.  Carlyle  s  editorial 
industry.  The  speeches  |Ljivon  in  Clarendon's  History  are  often 
very  interesting ;  but  the  difficulty  of  knowing  how  much  may 
be  the  author's  own  composition  detracts  from  their  value. 
Pamphlets  issued  in  shoals  from  the  press  during  all  this 
[H*riod 

History  and  Biography :  —Clarendon,  Fuller,  Milton,  Lndlow, 
&c. ;  Wood's  *  AthensB,'  Fepys,  Evelyn,  &c. 

57.  In  our  last  notice  of  historical  writing,  it  appeared  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  tlie  best  of  our  liistorians  had 
written  on  the  atl'iirs  of  Turkey  and  on  the  ancient  world.  But 
as  the  century  wore  on,  and  tlie  shadow  of  tlie  civil  war  began 
t-o  darken  the  sky,  English  contemporary  history  became  a 
sul>ject  of  such  absorbing  and  pressing  interest,  that  our  writers 
lm(i  no  thought  to  spare  for  that  of  foi-eign  nations  and  distant 
times.     Fuller,  Milton,  Ludlow,  May,  Whitlocke,  Rushworth, 
and  Clarendon,*  l)esides  many  inferior  writei*s,  wrote  entirely* 
so  far  as  they  were  liistorians  at  all,  upon  English  affrp* 
Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  of  an  old  Wiltshire  fandyj 
educated  at  Oxford,  sided  for  some  time,  after  the  meeting  ^ 
the  Long  Parliament,  with  the  party  favoursible  to  moderate 
reform  ;  but,  being  ofierided  and  alarmed  by  the  violent  langUftS^ 
of  the  framers  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  he  went  over  *^ 
the  king.     From  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  chief  advis^^ 
and  most  trusted  servants  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  his  exec** 
tion,  of  his  son.     At  the  Restoi-ation  he  was  made  Lord  Cba|^' 
cellor,  but  lost  favour   and  was  Iwinished  in  1667,  dying  ^ 
exile  seven  years  afterwards.     Of  the  sixteen  lKK)ks  of  hi* 
History,  seven  were  composed  Iwfore  1648,  and  the  rest  no* 
till  after  his  banishment.     The  work  was  for  a  long  time  kept 
l>ack,  in  accordance  with  the  writer's  own  desire ;  at  leugdit 
in    1707,   The  History  of  the  liebeUioji  atid  Civil    Wars  \» 
Enyland^  to  trhich  is  achhd  an  Historical  View  of  the  St4itt  of 
IrelamlyV/fm  first  published  by  his  sons,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon 
and  Rochester.     Even  then  many  passages  were  suppressed, 
as  likely  to  give  pain  to  living  persons;   but  these  were  all 
restored  in  the  complete  edition  published  at  Oxford  in  1826. 
The  history  commences  in  1025,  and  terminates  at  the  Restora- 
tion.    The  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  was  written  with  the 

*  For  Kouic  remarks  on  Claicndon's  Ilkton',  sco  Crit.  S:ct.  cli.  If.  §  21. 
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purpose  of  vindicating  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  administration 
of  the  government  of  that  country.     Thomas  Fuller,  a  clergy- 
man of  great  wit  and  originality,  wrote  a  Church  Nisfon/  of 
Britain  from  the  Birth  of  Jesti^a  Christ  until  the  Year  1648; 
this  work  was  published  in  1656.    Milton's  History  of  Enr/land 
is  but  a  fragment,  extending  *  from  the  first  traditional  begin- 
ning to  the  Norman  Conquest.*   Ludlow  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
generals,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  Charles  I.'s  execution ; 
his  3fe7noir8,  written  during  his  exile  in  Switzerland,  relating, 
for  the  most  part,  to  events  in  which  he  had  himself  )jeen  an 
actor,  were  first  published  aft^r  his  death  in  1698.   John  May, 
a  lawyer,  described  the  civil  strife,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  field,  from  the  parliamentary  point  of  view  ;  his  work,  pub- 
lished about  1650,  is  described  by  Hallam  as  a  kind  of  con- 
trast to  that  of  Clarendon.     Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of   the  Great  Seal  under  Cromwell,  composed 
some  dull,  but  in  many  respects  important,  memoiis,  which 
were  first  published  in  1682.     Rushworth's  Historical  Colhc- 
tions—B.  perfect  mine  of  information — appeared  in  1659.     Ite 
was  a  clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  many  years  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  *  speeches  and  passages  at  con- 
ferences in  Parliament,  and  from  the  king's  own  mouth  what 
he  spoke  to  lioth  houses,  and  was  upon  the  stage  continually 
an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  of  the  greatest  transactions.'  ^     His 
Collections  range  over  the  period  from  1618  to  161-i. 

Lord  Eerbert'i  history  of  The  Life  and  Haignc  of  King  Henry  the 
JSighth  (1649)  presents  Henry's  cbaracter  in  a  somewhat  favourable 
light,  connecting  his  bad  actions  rather  with  his  times  and  temptations 
than  with  vicioasness  of  disposition.  Lord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  in 
>iu  work  on  Royal  and  Kohle  AiUhorg,  remarks,  'One  carmot  help 
regretting:  that  a  man  who  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  arms  against 
Charles  1.  should  have  palliated  the  enormities  of  Henry  Vlll.,  in 
comparison  of  whom  King  Charles  wa«  an  excellent  prince.' 

Baker's  Chronicle,  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  long  the  favourite 
authority  on  English  History  with  country  gentlemen,  was  written  in 
the  Fleet  Prison,  where  impecuniosity  compelled  the  poor  knight  to 
reside  for  many  years  before  his  death.  It  was  first  published  in  1641, 
and  originidly  stopped  at  1625.  In  several  successive  reprints  it  was 
continued  to  1727.  Addison  makes  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  a  diligent 
student  of  this  Chronicle,  which  *  always  lay  in  his  hall-window.' 

58.  Of  works  subsidiary  to  history,  e,g,  biographies,  personal 
memoirs,  diaries,  &c.,  we  meet  with  a  considerable  number. 
The  most  important  among  them  is  the  well-known  Athena 
Oxaniemes  of  Anthony  it  Wood,  a  *  History  of  all  the  writers 
eind  bishops  educated  at  Oxford  from  1500  to  1695.'    Fuller's 

)  Wood's  Athemef. 
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t!o\\  s  t<>;4«'thrr  U)  tlic  vitiil  cniiie.  In  liiiiKjuiJ  liiiir.>  iln-  (ouiitrr 
njovciiiont — tlie  diastole — seta  in,  and  tlie  (aier^nes  of  many  of 
the  most  stirring  and  gifted  persons  in  the  nation  are  turned 
outwards,  and  employed  over  wide  and  remote  areas  in  the 
search  of  excitement,  or  the  investigation  of  nature. 


Theology :— Hall,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bull,  Baxter,  Penn,  &c. 

59.  This  is  the  Augustan  period  of  Anglican  divinity.  If 
we  examine  the  literature  of  the  controversy  that  raged,  in  this 
as  in  the  previous  period,  >>etween  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Puritans,  we  shall  find  that,  if  we  put  aside  the  writings  of 
Milton,  the  episcopalian  writers  immeasurably  excelled  their 
opponents  both  in  talent  and  learning.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishof>  of 
Norwich,  comes  next  for  mention  in  order  of  time  aft^ir  Bishop 
Andre wes.  By  his  reply  to  the  pamphlet  i)roduced  V)y  live 
Puritan  ministers,  who  wrote  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
*Smectymnuus,'  ^  ho  drew  upon  himself  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Milton.  His  Meditations  and  Characters  will  be  noticed  in  tho 
next  section.  Ejected  by  the  Puritans  from  tho  see  of  Norwich 
in  1643,  he  retinxl  to  a  small  estate  at  Higham,  where  ho  died 
at  a  very  advance<l  age  in  1656. 

60.  William  ChiUingwortb,  a  native  of  Oxford,  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College  in  that  University,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1628.    Making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jesuit 
Fisher,  he  was  convinced  by  his  arguments,  made  his  submission 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  settled  at  Douay.     Laud,  who  was 
his  godfather,  induced  him  to  return  in  1631  ;  ho  b<.'came  again 
a  Protestant,  and  studying  with  intense  application  the  (questions 
involved  in  the   controversy  l)etween   authority  and    private 
judgment,  he  produced  in  1637  his  treatise  entitled  The  lieli- 
ifion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.     To  make  tho 
terms  of  union  among  Protestant  Chnstians  as  simple  and 
comprchensivo   as   possible,  Chillingworth  proposed  tliat  the 
Apostles'  Creed  should  be  taken  as  the  universal  basis  and 
formula  of  belief ;  whoever  accepted  that  was  a  Christian,  and 
belonged  to  the  Church.     He  imposed  no  particular  interpre- 
tation of  this  creed,  and  since  it  was  freely  accepted  by  those 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  ChillingM'orth  tl^us  brought 
upon  himself  the  suspicion  and  the  charge  of  Socinianism.    He 
signed  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  though  with  much  misgiving, 
and  then  obtained  preferment  in  the  Established  Church  ;  but 
the  tempest  of  civil  war  dislodged  him,  like  so  many  others  \ 

1  See  p.  26^,  W. 
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and  being  mawle  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of  Arundel  Castle  in 
1644  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  he  died  soon  afterwards  at 
Chichester. 

61.  Joha  Hales,  sometimes  called  Hhe  ever  memorable/ 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  tolerant  *  Broad 
Church '  school,  which  engaged  the  later  convictions  of  Chilling- 
worth,  and  the  earlier  conWctions  of  Taylor.  He  was  educated 
at  C.  C.  C,  Oxford,  and  started  in  life  with  Calvinist  opinions, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Arminian  sentiments  by 
listening  to  the  debates  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618,  where  he 
was  present  as  chaplain  to  the  Pinglish  ambassswior.  He  used  to 
tell  his  friends  that  *  at  the  well  pressing  St.  John  iii.  16,  by 
Episcopius  [a  leading  divine  at  Dort],  there  he  bid  John  Calvin 
good  night.'  He  was  a  fellow  of  Eton  and  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  his  winning  manners,  the  ease  of  his  society,  his  ready  wit 
and  vast  knowledge,  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  poets  and 
courtiers  of  his  day  ;  see  ante,  §  16.  In  his  sermons  and  other 
writings,  he  was  never  weary  of  inculcating  the  duty  of  tole- 
rating our  neighbour's  honest  opinions,  and  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  inferring  that  anyone  will  lose  salvation  on  account  of 
any  religious  b-^lief  conscientiously  held.  His  works  were 
published  in  1659,  three  years  after  liis  death,  under  the  title 
of  Golden  Ee nil  ins. 

62.  Jeremy  Tiylor,  the  most  eloquent  of  English  writers, 
was  born  at  C.ini bridge  in  1613.     Like  nearly  all  the  Anglican 
divines  of  this  pariod,  he  inclined  to  the  tenets  of  Arminius,* 
Dutch  theologian  who  died  in  1608,  and  whose  opinions  ^'^ 
vehemently  anathematised  after  his  death  by  the  Calvinist»<^ 
Synod  of  Dort.  If  asked  lohrU  precisely  the  Arminians  held,ono 
might  answer,  as  Morley  is  said  to  have  done  *  when  a  country 
squire   put   him   the   question,  *  All  the  best  bishoprics  and 
deaneries  in  England ; ' — it  will  bo  sufficient,  however,  to  say 
that  Arminiauisni  was  a  species  of  Pelagianism,  and  arose  by 
way  of  reaction  against  the  predestinarian  extra-vagances  ot 
the  Calvinists.     Coleridge  gives  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  English  Arminians  :—*  Towards  the  close  of  the  reip 
of  our  first  James,  and  during  the  i)eriod  from  the  accesaon 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  restoration   of   his  profligate  son,  there 
arose  a  party  of  divines,  Arminians  (and  many  of  them  Latitu- 
dinarians)  in  their  creed,  but  devotees  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  soaring  High  Churchmen  and  ultra- Roj-alists.     Much  as 
I  dislike  their  scheme  of  doctrine  and  detest  their  principles  o! 
government,  both  in  Church  and  State,  I  cannot  but  allow  that 
they  formed  a  galaxy  of  learning  and  talent,  and  that  among 

1  CUur«iidon*8  Autotnogntphy. 
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Jiem  the  Church  of  England  finds  her  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
.ude.  Instead  of  regarding  the  Reformation  established  under 
Sdward  VI.  as  imperfect,  they  accused  the  Reformers,  some  of 
;hem  openly,  but  all  in  their  private  opinions,  of  having  gone 
»o  far ;  and  while  they  were  willing  to  keep  down  (and,  if  they 
iould  not  reduce  him  to  a  primacy  of  honour,  to  keep  out)  the 
?ope,  .  .  .  they  were  zealous  to  restore  the  hierarchy,  and 
o  substitute  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  Canonists,  and 
Councils  of  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries,  and  [some  of  the] 
ater  Doctors  and  Schoolmen,  for  the  names  of  Luther,  Me- 
euicthon,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  the  systematic  theologians  who 
ejected  all  testimony  but  that  of  their  Bible/ ' 

63.  Taylor,  whose  parents  were  in  humble  life,  was  first 
xlmitted  to  a  scholarship  in  Caius  College,  but  afterwards  went 
o  Oxford,  was  admitted  ad  eundem,  and  elected  fellow  of  All 
louls,  through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Laud.  When  the 
rar  broke  out,  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  it 
ras  at  the  request  of  Charles  I.  that  he  wrote  his  first  treatise, 
^piftcopacy  Asserted,  The  line  of  argument  in  this  treatise 
nuch  resembles  that  used  by  Hooker  in  his  seventh  book,  and 
>y  Hall  in  his  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  In  the  appeal  to 
-ntiquity,  in  order  to  find  arguments  for  episcopacy  against  the 
*resbyterians,  Taylor  is  cogent  and  copious  ;  he  is  also  strong 
rhen  (§  36)  he  comments  on  the  intolerable,  all-embracing 
trictness  of  the  Presbyterian  jurisdiction,  and  says  that  men 
rould  be  no  l>etter  off  who  should  exchange  for  it  the 
Ighter  yoke  of  episcopal  government.  But  when  he  comes 
0  what  was  the  really  *  burning  question'  of  his  day,  the 
nforcement  by  the  bishops  of  religious  uniformity,  his  words 
eod  like  a  solemn  mockery.  The  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  he 
xys,  is  enforced  only  by  excommunication  and  other  chuich 
ensures.  *But  yet  this  internal  compulsory,  through  the 
uty  of  good  princes  to  God,  and  their  favour  to  the  church, 
r  assisted  by  the  secular  arm,  either  superadding  a  temporal 
enalty  in  case  of  contumacy,  or  some  other  way  abetting  the 
3nsuresof  the  church,  and  it  ever  was  so  since  conmionwealths 
'ere  Christian.' 

The  war  proceeded  ;  Taylor  was  ejected  from  his  living  of 
Tppingham,  and,  settling  in  Wales,  suppoiled  himself  by  his 
en  and  by  tuition.  He  now  wrote,  and  published  in  1647, 
is  famous  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  addressed 
\  Cliristopher  Lord  Hatton.  The  position  of  the  diflferent 
irties  in  the  civil  war,  at  the  time  when  this  work  appeared, 
)e8  far  to  explain  the  line  of  argument  pursued  in  it.     It  was 

1  Littrary  JRemainM,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^85. 
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after  Naseby  field,  and  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  army; 
the  l>is]iops  had  been  banished  from  thejtr  sees,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  old  prclatieal  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  used  so 
long  for  the  persecution  of  nonconformists,  was  now  gone  past 
recovery.  The  five  eventful  years  since  the  publication  of 
Episcopacif  Asserted  had  produced  a  marked  change  in  Taylor's 
s?ntiments,  and  the  successful  stand  made  by  the  persecuted 
had  effectually  opened  his  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  toleration. 
Taking  a  survey  of  all  religious  systems,  past  and  present,  he 
concludes  that  infallibility  nowhere  exists  on  earth,  tliat 
reason,  proceeding  upon  the  safest  grounds  procurable,  is  the 
l>est  judge  of  controversies  that  can  he  obtained,  and  that  till, 
in  exercising  their  retison,  men  learn  to  be  unanimous,  they 
should  l)ear  with  one  another*s  mistakes.  He  discovers  accord: 
ingly  that  ecclesiastical  punishments  ought  to  l^e  purely  of  a 
piritual  nature,  and  ought  not  to  touch  the  person  or  the 
goods  of  the  offender.  The  church,  he  says(§  15)  may  proceed 
in  restraining  false  opinions,  so  far  as  to  *  convince  by  sound 
doctrine,  and  put  to  silence  by  spiritual  censures,'  but  no 
fartlier.  Moreover,  as  the  result  of  the  destructive  analysis  to 
which  he  has  subjected  the  history  of  religion,  he  concludes 
that,  while  the  belief  in  some  few  necessary  doctrines  must 
still  l>e  maintained,  unless  Christianity  is  to  vanish  altogether 
under  the  scalpels  of  its  interpreters,  those  doctrines  must  be 
the  simplest,  most  primitive,  and  most  universally  received 
that  can  bo  found.  The  common  basis  required,  Taylor, 
following  Chillingworth,  finds  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

G4.  After  the  Restoration,  Taylor  was  appointed  Protest- 
ant Bisliop  of  Down.  Episcopacy  was  now  again  dominant, 
and  we  find  Taylor  *  disclaiming  and  disavowing  the  principle 
of  toleration,'  and  excusing  himself  as  best  he  could  for  his  late 
liberalism.  Of  his  remaining  works,  the  most  remarkable  are, 
Of  Ifohf  Livin//  and  Of  Holy  Dyiru/,^  devotional  treatises,  of 
whicli  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  depth  of  thought,  the 
fervour,  and  the  eloquence.  The  Diictor  Dubitantitim  is  a 
manual  of  casuistry,  and  the  Golden  Grove  (1654),  a  collection 
of  pi-ayers  and  littinies,  with  an  appendix  containing  hymns 
for  festivals.     Taylor  died  in  16G7. 

(Si\  The  discouraged  Puritans  felt  little  inelhiation  to  renew 
those  controversies  on  church  government  which  events  had  so 
decisively  settled  one  way ;  and  besides,  the  great  power  and 
commanding  influence  which  the  Roman  Church  progressively 
acquired  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  alarmed  all  Protestant 

»  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  II.  §  40,  and  Extract  Book,  urt.  97. 
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3  on  this  side  into  an  acknowledged  but  valid  alliance 
Bt  the  common  antagonist.  If  Baxter  thundered  from 
resbyterian  camp,  the  Anglican  bishops  and  divines  were 
(SS  vigilant,  copious,  and  argumentative.  Isaac  Barrow 
his  learned  work  on  The  Suj^reinacy ;  and  George  Bull, 
et  a  bishop,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Newburgh  Iiis 
Ication  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Oie  Errors  of  the 
^  of  Rome',  and  Bnmet,  with  an  express  controver- 
atention,  published  in  1679  and  1681  his  History  of  the 
jnation,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  l>oth  houses 
rliament.  However,  the  most  remarkable  theological  works 
i  last  quarter  of  the  century  were  rather  directed  against 
lity,  or  at  least  against  opinions  subsisting  on  the  outer- 
verge  of  Christianity,  than  either  against  Puritanism  or 
jry.'  And  these  works,  as  we  shall  see,  fonn  a  link  of 
tion  ]>etween  the  theology  of  this  ago  and  that  of  the 
that  seculum  ratio'nalisticum^  when  theology  will  have  to 
d,  not  the  mere  outworks  and  dispensable  additions,  but 
ery  Ixxly  of  the  fortress.  Bishop  Bull's  Defensio  Fidei 
re  (1685)  is  a  systematic  endeavour  to  prove,  against  the 
I  writers  who  were  now  Iwginning  to  make  a  stir  both 
d  and  in  England,  that  the  Christian  writers  who  lived 
5  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325),  in  spite  of  occasional 
less  and  vagueness  of  language,  held  really  that  very 
[ne  respecting  the  Trinity  wliich  is  affirmed  in  the  Nicene 
.  The  Judicium  Ecclesice  Catholicoi  (1694)  is  a  work  of 
X  scope  ;  it  is  to  elucidate  and  set  forth  the  judgment  of 
hurch  in  every  age  respecting  Christ's  divinity.  Robert 
n,  a  friend  of  Bull's,  sent  this  work  in  1699  to  the  great 
let.  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  and  in  a  pleasant,  cordial  letter  of 
:s,  Bossuet,  after  stating  that  he  desired  to  express  not 
wn  sense  merely,  but  that  of  the  French  bishops  in 
al,  of  the  obligations  under  which  MeDocteur  Bullus* 
aid  the  Christian  world,  expressed  his  sui-prise  thai  so 
h1  and  penetrating  a  mind  could  fail  to  recognise  the 
s  of  the  existing  Catholic  Church  to  his  allegiance.  Bull 
d  to  these  expressions  in  a  short  pamphlet  called  Corrtip- 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  Bossuet  was  dead  before  it 
inished.^  Bull  also  wrote  Animadversions  on  the  works 
e  Unitarian  Gilbert  Clarke,  and  Harmonia  J\po8^olica 
),  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  passages  respecting  jus^ifi< 
I  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James. 
>.  Touched,  perhaps,  by  the  ungenerous  attitude  which 

1  Sec  The  Life  ofSithop  Bully  by  Ndflon. 
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the  Church,  restored  by  Presbyterian  aid,  lield  towards  gagged 
and  persecuted  nonconformity,  after  the  passing  of  the  repres- 
sive acts  consequent  upon  the  Restoration,  the  purer  and  nobler 
minds  yearned  for  some  scheme  of  comprehension,  under  which, 
concessions  being  made  on  both  sides,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Nonconformists  might  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  Archbishop  Leigliton,  Henry  More,  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  and  Bishop  Wilkins  were  the  principal  men  of  this 
school ;  they  were  called  Latitudinarian  divines.  Leighton, 
son  of  the  unhappy  Presbyterian  who  was  cruelly  mutilated 
])y  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1629,  was  one  of  the  most 
saintly  men  that  ever  gave  living  and  practical  proof  of  the 
divine  power  of  Christianity.  He  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship  with  Bishop  Burnet,  who  declares,  in  the 
History  of  his  Oicn  Tirnes,  that  he  *  reckoned  his  early  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  long  and  intimate  conversation  with  him, 
that  continued  to  his  death,  for  twenty-three  years,  amongst 
tlie  greatest  blessings  of  his  life ;  for  which  he  knew  he  must 
give  account  to  God  in  the  great  day,  in  a  most  particular 
manner.*  Leigh ton^s  chief  work  is  the  Commentary  on  thft 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  drew  forth  the  ardent  admi- 
ration of  Coleridge.  Of  Cud  worth  and  More  we  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  place. 

G7.  Pearson  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  exposition  of 
the  Apostles*  Creed  (1659).  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
litter,  according  to  Burnet,  to  Ije  a  divine  than  a  bishop.  His 
Vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  is 
a  very  masterly  production.  Lightfoot's  J/oroi  Hehraica  and 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  are  works  of  a  different  kind. 
In  these  the  writer's  profound  acquaintance  with  Rabbinical 
literature  enables  him  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  various 
Jewish  usages  and  rites  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  upon  obscure  points  in  the  topography. 

C8.  Two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  parishes  in  1662,  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Among 
them  the  most  eminent  was  Richard  Baxter,  a  voluminous 
but  not  very  instructive  writer,  except  where  he  confines  him- 
self to  themes  purely  devotional.  He  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  manual  of  religious  meditation,  The  Saint's  Everlasting 
Best  (1649).  In  the  long  series  of  his  controversial  writings 
occur  such  titles  as  A  Wimling -sheet  for  Popery  (1657),  The 
Grotian  Religion  Discovered  (in  which  he  censures  Grotius' 
leanings  towards  Rome),  The  Certainty  of  Christianity  mih- 
out  Poj)ery  (1672),  Against  Revolt  to  a  Foreign  Juriidictum 
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(1691),  «kc.,  <fec.  Tillotsou* — no  mean  authority — says  of 
J^axter  that  '  he  loved  to  abound  in  his  own  sense,  could  by 
no  means  be  brought  off  his  own  apprehensions  and  thoughts, 
but  would  have  them  to  be  the  rule  and  standard  for  all  other 
men.' 

Sherloek,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Deatii,  once  widely  popular,  after 
refusing  for  some  time  to  take  the  oaths  to  William,  and  losing  the 
mastership  of  the  Temple  in  consequence,  came  round,  moved,  it  was 
said,  by  the  incessant  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  his  wife,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  new  oath  was  lawful,  wrote  TJie  Case  of  Allegiance  to 
Sorereign  Powe^rs  stated  (1691)  in  defence  of  it,  and  was  rewaided  with 
the  rich  preferment  of  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  Soon  afterwards  he 
wrote  a  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Uni- 
tarians ;  in  this  the  angry  Jacobites  saw,  or  pretended  to  see,  a  leaven 
of  Tritheistic  heresy ;  and,  in  the  bitter  style  of  controversy  conmion  in 
those  days,  it  was  declared  to  be  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Sherlock 
should  recognise  two  kings — one  de  factoy  the  other  di'jure^since  he 
began  by  believing  in  more  than  one  God. 

Bobert  South,  the  son  of  a  London  tradesman,  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Oxford,  was  noted,  even  before  the 
Restoration,  for  the  strong  Anglican  spirit  which  made  him 
oppose  Dr.  Owen,  the  Independent  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  insist  upon  using  the  proscribed  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  his  keen,  scornful  wit  found  full  employment 
in  lashing  the  baffled  Puritans.  Once, — preaching  at  the  con- 
secration of  a  chapel, — he  said  that  Grod  had  l)rought  in  a 
miraculous  revolution,  reducing  many  from  *the  head  of  a 
triumphant  rebellion  to  their  old  condition  of  masons,  smiths, 
and  carpenters,  that  in  this  capacity  they  might  repair  what, 
as  colonels  and  captains,  they  had  ruined  and  deface^.'  South 
was,  however,  a  good  and  conscientious  man ;  and  when  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Islip  by  tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
he  soon  made  himself  greatly  beloved  there.  He  took  the 
oaths  to  William  at  once,  as  king  defactOy  just  as  a  Scotsman 
might  ha\'e  recognised  Macbeth  after  the  murder  of  Duncan ; 
but  he  refused  all  offers  of  preferment,  and  resolutely  declined 
to  succeed  any  one  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  as 
non-jurors.  South  was  never  married.  Of  all  his  works,  the 
Sermons  are  much  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius.  The  titles  of  some  of  them  are,  *(>od's 
peculiar  regard  to  places  set  apart  for  divine  worship/  *  The 

>  Tillotson,  who  stepped  into  the  place  of  Snncroft  as  primate,  was  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  his  father  was  a  clothier,  of  Sowerby,  near 
Halifax  ;  his  Sermons  were  once  famous  ;  Byroads  mother  forced  the  poor  boy 
to  read  them. 
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odious  sin  of  ingratitude/  *  Against  long  extempore  prayers,' 
*PretiMice  of  conscience  no  excuse  for  rel)ellion/  *No  man 
ever  went  to  heaven  whose  heart  was  not  there  before/ 

Thomas  Ken,  Bisliop  of  Bath  and  Wells  under  James  IL| 
one  of  tlie  seven  hisliops  sent  to  tlie  Tower  in  1688,  and  after- 
wanls  deprived  for  i-efusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  William,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  a  Morning  and  an  Evening  Hymn,  the 
simple  l)eauty  of  which  everyone  must  feel.  In  the  copies  of 
these  printed  at  the  end  of  his  prose  works  (ed.  by  Round, 
1838),  and  extending  to  fourteen  and  twelve  verses  respec- 
tively, there  are  many  verlwil  deviations  from  the  versions 
commonly  used,  but  not  such  as  to  affect  the  sense.  Ken  also 
wrote  An  Expodiioyi  on  the  Clnirch  Catechi»m, 

Humphrey  Prideaux,  an  Oxford  man,  published  in  1697 
The  True  Nature  of  Imposture  fully  duqtlayed  in  the  Lift  of 
MaJioinety  with  a  vindication  of  the  Christian  religion  from 
that  charge,  addressed  to  the  Deists.  This  had  been  intended 
as  part  of  a  larger  work,  the  *  History  of  the  ruin  of  the  Eastern 
Church';  but  Prideaux  says  that  the  course  which  the  Ute 
Trinitarian  controversy  (that  in  which  Sherlock  was  accused  of 
Tritheism)  had  taken  was  enough  to  show  him  what  would 
liappen  if  another  dogma,  that  of  the  Hypostatic  union,  on 
which  the  ancient  controversies  hinged,  were  brought  under 
discussion,  and  that  he  had  therefore  refniined  from  providing 
fuel  for  the  scofts  of  the  free-thinkers. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakei*s,  began  his  preach- 
ing about  1G48,  wlien  Puritanism  had  the  upper  hand.    He  and 
his  followers,  since  they  rejected  sacraments  and  church  ordi- 
nances, preferred  the  *  inward  light '  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  and  maintained  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  were  dealt 
with  by  the  Puritans  with  gi'eat  severity.     Fox  had  Imt  small 
literary  talent  ;*    it  w^as  therefore  left  for  Robert  Barclay,  * 
Scotch  convert,  to  methodise,  and  present  in  the  most  agree- 
able form,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect.     This  he  did  in  his 
Apoloyy  far  the  true  Christian  Divinityy  as  the  same  is  held 
forth  and  preached  by  the  people  called  in  scorn  QiiaJcers  (1676). 
In  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.,  Barclay  says  that  God  has 
given  to  Christians  the  inward  light  of  His  Spirit  to  guide 
them,  seeing  that  Scripture  cannot  l>e  such  a  guide,  through 
the  uncertainty  and  fallibility  attending  its  interpretation. 

69.  In  spite  of  the  political  pliancy  alleged  against  him  hy 
Lonl  Macaulay,  it  may  be  said  that  English  Protestantism  has 
seldom  appeared  in  so  attractive  a  light  as  in  the  character  and 

'  His  Journal^  continued  to  the  dar  before  hh  death,  and  published  bj 
William  Peon  in  1694,  is,  of  course,  very  interesting  for  what  it  contains. 
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career  of  William  Fenn.  Joining  tlic  rising  sect  of  the  Quakers 
while  at  Christ  Church,  tliis  young  Buckinghamshire  squire 
steadfastly  endured  family  and  social  persecution,  and  frequent 
imprisonment,  for  what  he  deemed  the  holiest  of  causes ;  and 
be^me  in  middle  life,  through  his  religious  earnestness,  con- 
viction, and  activity,  aided  by  an  exul)erant  flow  of  language,  a 
very  noteworthy  and  influential  person ;  a  man  who  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  had  for  several  years  thrown 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  the  work  of  colonising 
America,  when  in  1681  Charles  II.,  in  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  father,  the  Admiral  Ponn  who  took  Jamaica,  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  *  that  province  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Delaware  in  North  America,  formerly  l)elonging  to 
the  Dutch,  and  then  called  the  New  Netherlands.'  The  king 
changed  the  name  of  the  province  to  Peniisylvania^  and  made 
Penn  the  absolute  proprietor  and  governor  of  it.  He  visited 
his  splendid  dominion  in  1G82,  and  again  in  1G99,  remaining  a 
year  or  two  each  time ;  the  fruit  of  these  visits  was  a  Descrij}- 
tian  of  Peniisylvania,  But  it  was  in  religious  treatises  and 
pamphlets  that  his  pen  was  chiefly  employed.  Among  these 
Ihe  most  impoiiant  is  KoCroHSy  No  Cro?/>n,  written  in  prison.* 
His  steady  advocacy  of  toleration  by  the  State  of  all  *but 
Ihose  who  maintain  principles  destructive  of  industry,  fldelity, 
justice,  and  obedience,'  frequently  brought  on  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  concealed  Jesuit  and  emissary  of  Rome.  Other 
tracts  from  his  hand  are — The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science ^  once,  more  hriejly  debated  and  defended,  and  A  BHef 
Account  of  the  Rise  ami  Progress  of  the  Peojyh  calhd  Quakers, 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  1718. 

Thomas  Burnet,  a  Yorkshire  man,  educated  at  Cambridge,  is  the 
fcutlior  of  Tellurit  Theoria  Sacra^  publiHheil  in  Latin  in  lG81,and  in  English 
:hree  years  later.  The  work  is  a  fanciful  cosmogony,  passing  into  a 
strain  of  equally  fanciful  prophecy  :  it  is  in  four  books,  entitled  *  The 
:)elnge,'  *  Paradise,'  *  The  Burning  of  the  World,'  and  » The  New  Heaven 
ind  the  New  Earth.'  In  the  last  book  lie  advocates  the  Millennium. 
3amet  was  Master  of  the  Charter  House.  In  1692  he  published 
ArckiPologiie  PhiloKophicrPf  mining  thereby  his  hopes  of  advancement, 
iince  in  this  work  he  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  as 
ID  allegorj'. 

Philosophy :— Hobbes,  Cudworth,  Locke,  Harrington, 

Barclay. 

70.  Though  the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities remained  in  statu  quo  during  this  period,  speculation 

1  Extract  Book,  art  107. 
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was  coiumon  among  cultivated  minds,  and  developed  in  certain 
branches  of  inquiry  marked  and  important  results.  In  meta- 
physics occur  the  name  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  and  the  still  more 
famous  name  of  John  Locke.  Political  reasoning  was  earnestly 
followed  by  Jklilton,  Hobbes,  Sidney,  Harrington,  Filmer,  and 
Locke.  Essay  writing  was  attempted  by  Feltham,  and  more 
successfully  by  Bishop  Hall  and  Sir  Tliomas  Browne.  Lastly, 
the  *  new  philosophy,'  as  it  was  called  in  that  age,  that  is,  the 
philosophy  of  experiment,  received  a  strong  impulse  through 
the  incorporation,  in  1662,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Hobbes,  the  *  philosopher  of  Malmesbur}'','  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,    and  is  said  to  have  owed  the 
nervous  timidity  of  his  constitution  to  the  terror  with  which 
his  mother  regarded  the  approach  of  the  invading  host.    After 
a  residence  of  five  years  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent  men. 
Heturning  to  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  classical  historians  and  poets.    He  early  conceived  a  dis- 
like to  the  democratical  or  movement  party  of  that  day,  and  in 
1G28  published  a  translation  of  Thucydides,  *  that  the  follies  of 
the  Athenian  democrats  might  be  made  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.'    For  the  greater  portion  of  his  long  life,  after  attain- 
ing to  manhood,  he  resided  as  a  tutor  or  as  a  friend  in  the  family 
of  the  Earls  of  Devonshire.     The  stormy  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640  led  him  to  apprehend  civil  war,  from  which 
his  timid  nature  instinctively  shi*ank;    he  accordingly  went 
over  to  France,  and  took  up  his  abode   in  Paris.     Among  his 
philosophical  acquaintances  there  wei^e  Gassendi  and  Father 
Mersenne.     Tlie  former  was  as  great  a  sceptic  as  himself;  the 
latter,  he  says,*  once  when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  tried  to 
make  him  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  without  the  least  success. 
His  political  treatise,  De  Civp,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1646. 
The  Leviathan y  containing   his  entire   philosophical  system,' 
appeared  in  1651  ;  the  De  Corpore,  a  physiological  work,  in 
1655,  and  the  De  Homine  in  1658.     At  the  age  of  eighty  he 
wrote  his  Behemoth,  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  a  Latin  poem  on  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Papal 
power.     In  his  eighty-seventh  year  he  published  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Odyssey y  and  in  tlio  following  year  one  of  the 
Iliad;  both,  however,  are  worthless.     He  died  in  1679,  being 
then  ninety-one  vears  old. 

71.  Cudworth,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of 

^  See  hia  curious  Latin  autobiographv,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  workt 
hy  Sir  W.  Moleaworth. 

*  Sea  Crit.  Sect.  II.,  45,  and  Extract  Book,  art.  84. 
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the  Latitudinarian  divines,  takes  rank  among  the  philosophers 
on  account  of  his  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (1678),  a 
work  designed  to  be  in  three  parts,  and  to  refute  three  several 
doctrines  which  he  calls  '  Fatalisms.'  The  first  is  that  of  an 
atheistic  fate  or  necessity,  which,  with  Lucretius,  accounts  for 
the  material  world  by  the  fortuitous  meeting  and  interaction 
of  atoms.  The  second  is  that  of  a  divine  fate  immoral,  which 
admits  a  God  but  denies  Him  to  be  good  or  just.  The  third  is 
tibat  of  a  divine  fate  moral,  which  admits  God  to  be  good  and 
just,  and  allows  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  but  neverthe- 
iess  considers  all  human  actions  as  inevitably  concatenated  and 
necessary.  But,  of  these  three  parts,  Cudworth  only  executed 
the  first,  the  argument  against  atheism ;  nevertheless,  as  he 
considered,  it  right  always  to  state  the  arguments  of  his  adver- 
saries fully  and  in  their  own  words,  his  work  is  one  of  unwieldy 
bulk. 

TheZ>e LegUytis  Naiurof  of  Dr.  Richard  Cuml)erland  appeared 
in  1672.  Mr.  Hallam  (LiUirature  of  Europe^  iv.  159)  seems  to 
regard  Cumberland  as  the  real  founder  of  utilitarianism,  say- 
ing that  he  does  not  base  moral  ideas  on  revelation  or  autho- 
rity, nor  on  the  verdict  of  conscience,  but  tests  their  soundness 
by  their  tendency  to  promote  the  common  good.  Ho  proceeds 
to  analyse  the  work  at  considerable  length.  Cumberland's 
standpoint  seems  to  resemble  that  of  Puft'endorf,  whose  great 
work  *  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations '  appeared  the 
same  year. 

72.  Few  names  occur  in  the  history  of  our  literature  which 
are  more  noteworthy  than  that  of  John  Locke,  because  there 
are  few  writers  to  whose  influence  important  changes  or  ad- 
vances in  general  opinion  upon  divers  important  questions  can 
be  so  certainly  and  directly  attributed.    His  political  doctrines 
have  been  persistently  carried  into  practice  by  his  own  country 
ever  since  his  death,  and  recently  by  other  countries  also ;  and 
the  results  have — to  outward  appearance,  at  least — been  singu- 
larly encouraging.     By  his  famous  Essay  on  the  llunian  Under- 
gtanding,  he  effectually  checked  the  tendency  to  waste  the 
efforts  of  the  mind  in  sterile   metaphysical   discussions,  and 
opened  out  a  track  of  inquiry  which  the  human  mind  has 
earnestly  prosecuted  ever  since,  with  ever-increasing  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  method,  considered  as  a  testing  pro- 
cess, applicable  to  matters  of  fact.     Lastly,  his  Treatise  on 
Edttcaiion^  from  which  Rousseau  is  said  to  have  largely  bor- 
rowed in  his  EmiUy  contains  the  first  suggestion  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  those  improvements,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education,  which  the  present  age  has  seen  effected. 
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Locke  resided  for  many  yea,rs  after  leaving  Oxford  in  the 
house  of  his  patron  and  friend,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Achito- 
phel  of  Dryden's  satire,  whose  cliaracter  the  poet  portrayed  in 
those  famous  lines, — 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  l)ody  to  decay. 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay.' 

Sharing  the  Whig  opinions  of  his  patron,  Locke  came  in 
also  for  his  full  shai-e  of  the  enmity  of  the  Court,  which  even 
demanded,  in  1685,  his  extradition  from  the  Stat^^s-General  of 
Holland,  to  which  country  he  had  followed  Shaftesbury  after 
his  disgrace  in  1C82.  His  friends,  however,  concealed  him, 
and  Locke  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  England  in  the 
fleet  of  the  concjuering  William  of  Orange.  Strange  that  of 
the  two  groat-eRt  literary  Englishmen  of  that  day — John  Locke 
and  John  Dryden — the  resemblance  of  whose  portraits  must 
have  struck  many  an  observer,  the  one  should  date  his  personal 
advancement  and  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  ad- 
hered from  the  same  event  which  brought  dismissal,  ruin,  and 
humiliation  to  the  other! 

73.  Locke's  own  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Essay  is  in- 
teresting.    In  the  prefatory  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  ho  says  : 
*  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  Essay,  I 
should  tell  thee  that  five  or  six  friends,  meeting  at  my  chamber, 
and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  Uiis,  found 
themselves  quickly  at  a  stand  by  the  diflTiculties  that  rose  on 
every  side.     After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourselves,  without 
coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of   those  doubts  which  per- 
plexed us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong 
course ;  and  that,  l)efore  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of 
that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and 
see  what  objects  our  understandings  wei*e,  or  were  not,  fitted 
to  deal  with.     This  T  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
assented  ;  and  tliereupon  it  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  our 
first  inquiry.     Some  hasty  and  undigested  thoughts  on  a  sub- 
ject I  had  never  Ixjfoi'e  considered,  which  I  set  down  against 
our  n^xt  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse ; 
which,  having  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by 
intreaty:  written  by  incoherent  parcels;  and,  after  long  in- 
tervals of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as  my  humour  or  occasions 
permitted ;  and  at  iast,  in  a  retirement  where  an  attendance 

1  Absalom  atid  Achitophd^  pArt  i. 
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m  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order 
hou  now  seest  it.' 

The  Essay  coixcernhuf  Iliiman  Understanding  is  divided 
nto  four  books. '  In  the  Jdrst,  Locke,  leaning  towards  the  tenets 
►f  the  Peripatetics  in  earlier,  and  the  materialists  in  later  times, 
ndeavoured  to  disprove  the  theory  of  innate  ideas  or  principles, 
^o  knowledge,  he  maintains,  is  at  any  time  possessed  by  the 
laman  inteUect  that  did  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses  ; 
lihil  in  inUUectu  quod  Tionprius  in  senate,  Leibnitz  is  said  to 
Ave  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  partially  overturned,  the 
phorism,  by  adding  the  words  ^pntter  intellectum  ipstim*  (ex- 
ept  the  intellect  itself) ;  the  measures  and  forms  of  which  are 
iherent  in  its  constitution,  and  could  not  have  been  supplied 
3  it  through  the  senses.  In  the  second  book  Locke  gives  his 
wn  theory  of  ideas,  showing  how  they  are  simple  or  complex, 
erived  from  sensation  or  rellection,  or  both,  and  so  on.  The 
liird  book  treats  of  Words,  or  Language  in  general,  as  the  in- 
brument  of  the  understanding.  The  fourth  l>ook  is  concerning 
Unowledgo  and  Opinion.  The  tenth  chapter  of  this  book  is 
evoted  to  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  *  we  are  capable 
f  knowing  certainly  that  there  is  a  God.' 

7-1.  The  order  in  which  Locke's  principal  works  appeared 
as  as  follows  : — his  first  Letter  on  Toleration  was  published 
I  Holland  in  1688  ;  the  Essay  on  tlie  Ihunan  Uruhrstandiny 
jpeared  in  1689  ;  the  two  Treatises  on  Government  in  1690,^ 
le  Thonyhts  upon  EdH^alioyiirv  1693  ;  and  the  treatise  on  the 
easonableneas  of  Christianity  in  1695.  He  died  unmarried 
,  the  house  of  his  friend,  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  Essex,  in 
le  year  1704. 

75.  Many  remarkable  works  on  political  science  appeared 
this  agitated  perio<l.  Speaking  generally,  these  works  repre- 
nt  the  opinions  of  five  parties  :  cavalier  Tories,  and  philo- 
phical  Tories  ;  Puritan  Whigs,  and  Constitutional  Whigs  ; 
id  philosophical  or  practical  Ilepublicans.  Sir  Bobert 
ilmer,  author  of  the  Patriarclia?  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
he  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong '  was  pushed  to 
s  extreme,  was  the  chief  writer  of  the  lirst  party  ;  Hobbes 
^presented  the  second  ;  Milton  the  third  ;  Locke  the  fourth  ; 
Arrington  and  Algernon  Sidney  the  ^fth.  Milton  s  chief 
>litical  treatises  are,  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
649),'  and  The  ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Com- 
tmvoealth  (1660).  Harrington's  Oceana,  the  name  by  which 
\  designates  England,  as  his  imagination  painted  her  after 

1  Extract  Poo*,  art.  105.  »  See  Crit,  Sect,  XL,  47, 

s  See  above,  §  23. 
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Iteuig  regenerated  by  republicanism,  was  published  in  1656. 
The  Protector's  government  at  first  refused  to  allow  it  to 
appear,  but  Cromwell,  at  the  request  of  his  favourite  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  gave  his  consent  to  the  publication,  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  the  dry  remark  that  *  what  he  had  won  by  the 
sword  he  should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  scribbled  out  of.'  In 
his  travels  Harrington  had  visited  Venice,  and  thought  the 
government  of  that  republic  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  world. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  Oceatm  is,  that  *  empire  follows  the 
balance  of  property.'  The  late  war,  lie  thought,  was  chiefly 
attributable,  neither  to  the  encroachments  of  the  king  nor  to 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  people,  but  to  a  slow  and  silent 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  balance  of  property  in 
England,  rendering  the  lower  gentry  and  the  trading  classes 
relatively  wealthier,  and  therefore  more  influential,  than  in 
previous  centuries. 

Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  Diacoxirses  on  Govrrnvient '  (first 
published  in  1699,  sixteen  years  aft-cr  his  execution),  sets  him- 
self to  refute  the  work  of  Filmer.  The  key-note  of  the  essay 
is  in  the  sentence,  *  God  leaves  to  man  the  choice  of  forms  in 
government.'  The  stylo  is  earnest  and  clear,  but  somewhat 
too  diffuse.  *  Sidney  does  not  condemn  a  limited  monarchy 
like  the  English,  but  his  partiality  is  for  a  form  of  republic 
which  would  be  deemed  too  aristocratic  for  our  popular 
theories.'     (Hallam,  iv.  202.) 

Ben  Jonson's  DiacoverieSy  one  of  his  latest  works,  are  for 
the  most  part  detached  passages, — jottings  from  his  common- 
place book, — but  they  contain  some  interesting  page«  of  criti- 
cism. What  he  says  of  Shakspere  is,  in  the  main,  generous  and 
discerning  ;  he  censures,  however,  what  he  considers  his  too 
facile  exuberance, — that  unrevised  production  which  niad« 
Pope  say  (erroneously), — 

And  fluent  Shakspere  ne'er  effaced  a  line ; 

but  declares  that  ho  *  honours  his  memory,  on  this  side  idola- 
try, as  much  as  any.' 

John  Earle,  an  Oxford  man,  is  the  author  of  MicroeoiiMgrapkie,0r 
a  Pecce  of  the  world  discorcrcd^  in  JCtsayet  and  Charaeten,  The  titk 
was  suggested  by  the  Mi^^ocosmoM  (1622)  of  Heylin,  a  tieatiae  ca 
geography ;  but  Earlc  takes  the  word  as  it  has  been  often  applied  to 
man  and  his  attributes,  and  g^ves  us  a  series  of  *  characters  *  m  imita* 
lion  of  Orerbur}'.  There  were  lifty-four  articles  in  the  first  edition : 
twenty-four  were  afterwards  added.  Ko.  10  is  a  melancholy  pictiixeoC 
a  compromising  Catholic  in  those  days,  going  to  cborch  once  a  month 

>  Extract  Book,  art.  100. 
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eep  off  the  churchwarden ';  *his  wife  more  zealous  than  he  and 
(fore  more  costly  * ;  and  he  bates  her  in  tyres  what  she  stands  him 
ligion.  But  we  leave  him  hatching  plots  against  the  State,  and 
sting  Spinola.'  Kivrle  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Bishop 
brcester  after  the  Restoration. 

ishop  Hairs  Characters  of  l^rtttes  and  llccg  is  a  work  of  tlie  same 
It  is  in  two  books,  one  on  eleven  \irtuous,  the  other  on  fifteen 
OB  characters.  This  kind  of  writing  was  thought  at  the  time  to  bo 
ce  attractive  and  morally  edifying.  (See  the  edition  of  Bishop 
s  works  in  twelve  volumes  ;  Oxford,  1837.) 
contemporary  biographer  says  of  James  Howell  that  he  wrote 
B  forty  works,  *  useful  to  all  posterity  * ;  but  posteiity  has  declined 
ake  much  use  of  them.  His  Inttrvetians  for  IWrtitic  Trarcll 
\)  are  meanly  written  and  without  liveliness.  In  virtue  of  his 
\olw  Ho'FAiiinfe  (1616)  he  has  been  called  the  first  of  £pp]i!<h 
r-writers;  but  one  letter  of  Margaret  Taston's  is  woith  the  i^hole 
:tion. 

'6.  Tlio  Latin  romance  of  Ar<jtnx»  (1G22),  by  Joiai 
day,  a  Scottish  Catholic,  contains  several  chapters  which 
i  a  political  bearing,  and  are  intended  to  recommend  con- 
tional  limited  government.  The  story  is  partially  alle- 
»1,  and  shadows  forth  the  course  of  events  in  France 
ig  the  last  years  of  Henry  III.  The  Latinity  of  this  work 
^raised  warmly  by  Coleridge,  and  more  temperately  by 
am. 

7  Writing  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects :— Hall,  Feltham, 
Browne :  Criticism ;  Bryden,  Rymer,  Philips. 

7.  The  examples  of  Bacon  and  Burton  were  followed  by 
•al  gifted  men  in  this  period,  who  preferred  jotting  down 
jhed  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  making,  as  it  were, 
«ses  at  Truth  '  in  a  variety  of  directions,  to  the  labour  of 
mtrating  their  faculties  upon  a  single  intellectual  enter- 
.  Thus  Bishop  Hall  wrote,  in  tJie  early  lart  of  the 
iry.  Three  Century  a  of  MeditatloiiS  und  Voxih,  each  century 
lining  a  hundred  short  essays  or  papers.^  Feltham's 
Ives  (*  resolve,'  in  the  sense  of  *  solution  of  a  problem '), 
[shed  in  1637,  is  a  work  of  the  same  kind. 

8.  From  the  fierce  semi-political  Christianity  of  the  Puri- 
and  the  official  historical  Christianity  of  the  Churchmen, 

refreshing  to  turn  to  the  philosophical  and  genial  system 
ith  confessed  in  the  Religio  Medici oithe  good  Sir  Thomas 
rne.*  Browne  was  a  mystic  and  an  idealist ;  he  loved  to 
^  into  the  abysses  of  some  vast  thought,  such  as  the 
ae  wisdom  or  the  Divine  eternity,  and  pursue  its  mazes 

1  On  account  of  the  fines  imposed  for  non-attendance  at  chnrch. 
»  Extract  Book  ,art.  70.    .  »  Jbid,  art,  88. 
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until-  he  was  forccnl  to  cry  an  *  O  altitude ! '  and  instead  of 
being  tempte<l  to  materialism  by  the  necessary  investigations 
of  his  profession — investigations  which  he  evidently  pursued 
with  keen  zest  and  in  perfect  steadiness  of  judgment — he  re- 
garded all  the  secondary  laws  which  lie  discovered,  or  beheld 
in  operation,  as  illustrations  of  the  regular  government  of  the 
Power,  whose  personality,  and  disengaged  freedom,  and  supre- 
macy over  the  laws  through  which  Ho  ordinarily  works,  were 
to   him   antecedent   truths   of   conscience   and  reason.      The 
Religio  Medici,  which  had  already  appeared  in  a  surreptitious 
and  unauthorised  form,  was  first  published  by  its  author  in 
1G43.     In  the    iii-st    few    pages,   his  tenderness   and  chanty 
towards    the    Roman    Cliurch,    and   his    genial   and    innate 
I'epugnanco  to  the  spirit   of  Puritanic  bitterness,  are  made 
apparent.  *  We  have  reformed  from  them,'  he  says,  '  not  against 
them/     His  own  temper,  he  admits,  inclines  him  to  the  use  of 
form  and  cei'emonial  in  devotion.     *  I  am.  I  confess,  naturally 
inclined  to  that  which  misguided  zeal  tenns  superstition.'    *I 
could  never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an   elevation.' 
On  the  whole,  he  finds  that  no  church  *  squares  unto  his  con- 
science '  so  well  in  every  respect  as  the  Church  of  EnghuHl, 
whose  Articles  he  thoroughly  embraces,  while  following  his 
own  reason  where  she  and  the  Scripture  are  silent.     Though 
at  pi-esent  free,  as  he  alleges,  from  the  taint  of  any  hereti^ 
opinion,  ho  entertained  in  his  youth  various  singular  tenets, 
among  which  were,  the  death  of  the  soul  together  with  the 
body,  until  the  resurrection  of  both  at  the  day  of  judgment ; 
the   ultimate   univei^sal   restoi*ation   of  all   men,   as  held  by 
Origen  ;  and  the  propriety  of  prayers  for  the  dead.     But  h^ 
declares  that  thei-e  was  never  a  time  when  he  found  it  diflBcult 
to  believe  a  doctrine  merely  l>ecause  it  transcended  and  con- 
founded   his  reason.     *Methinks  there  Iw  not  impossibilitie:^ 
enough  in  religion  for  an  active  faith.'     He  can  answer  all 
objections  with  the  maxim  of  Tertullian,  Certum  est  quia  iva- 
possihife  mf,  and  is  glad  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  age  of 
miracles,  when  faith  would  have  been  thrust  upon  him  almost 
without  any  merit  of  his  own.     He  collects  (§§  15-19)  his 
divinity  from  two  books — the  Bible  and  Nature.     Yet  he  is 
not  disposed  so  to  deem  or  speak  of  Nature  as  to  veil  behind 
her  the  immanence  and  necessary  action  of  God  in  all  her  phe- 
nomena.    *  Nature  is  the  art  of  God.'     Again,  he  will  not, 
with  the  vulgar,  ascril^e  any  real  power  to  cliance  or  fortune; 
*it  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune  ; '  which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  settled  and  predetermined  evolutions  of  xasiWe 
effects  from  causes  the  knowledge  of  which  is  inaccessible  to 
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IS.  He  could  himself  (§  21)  produce  a  long  list  of  ditliculties 
jid  objections  in  the  way  of  faith,  many  of  which  were  never 
>efore  started.  But  if  these  objections  breed,  at  any  time, 
loubts  in  his  mind,  he  combats  such  misgi\'ings,  *  not  in  a 
nartial  posture,  but  on  his  knees.' 

From  this  description  of  the  contents  of  the  first  f(nv  sec- 
dons,  the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  the  peculiar  and 
nost  original  vein  of  thought  which  runs  through  tlio  l)ook. 
ks  the  first  part  treats  of  faith,  so  the  second  gives  tlie  author  s 
neditations  on  the  virtue  of  charity.  A  delightful  ironical 
imnour  breaks  out  occasionally,  as  in  the  advice  which  ho 
jives  to  those  who  desire  to  Ije  strengthened  in  their  own 
>pii]ions.  *  When  wo  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to  con- 
gest with  men  above  ourselves ;  but  to  confirm  and  establish 
yur  opinions,  'tis  best  to  argue  with  judgments  below  our  own, 
that  the  frequent  spoils  and  \'ictories  over  their  reasons  may 
settle  in  ourselves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our 

The  treatise  on  vulgar  en*ors,  Psendodoxia  Upid^mica,  is 
ui  amusing  examination  of  a  great  number  of  popular  customs 
uid  received  explanations,  which,  after  holding  their  ground 
for  ages,  during  the  long  night  of  science  and  philosophy, 
were  now  breaking  down  on  all  sides  under  the  attacks  of  the 
enfranchised  intellect.  The  Garden  ofCynis  is  an  abstruse 
dissertation  on  the  wonderful  virtue  and  significance  of  the 
quincuncial  form.  This  is  mere  mysticism,  and  of  no  more 
value  than  the  dreams  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  to  the  virtue  of 
particular  numl>ers. 

79.  Among  miscellaneous  writings,  the  Sylva  of  John 
Bvelya  deserves  a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  *  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees,  and  the  propagation  of  timber  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions,'  and  was  origuially  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1662.  The  parliamentary  grantees  of  royalist  estates, 
feeling  their  tenure  insecure,  had  made  enormous  waste  of  the 
timber  on  them,  cutting  down  and  selling  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  Restoration,  there  was  an  alarming 
dearth  of  good  timl>er  for  ship-building ;  and  yet  the  presena- 
tion  and  increase  of  the  fleet  were  matters  of  prime  necessity.* 
The  Admiralty  consulted  with  the  King,  who  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Evelyn's  treatise  was  tho 
result.  It  was  the  first  book  printed  by  order  of  the  Society. 
Evelyn  was  a  great  planter  himself,  and  his  successors  at 
Wotton,  his  estate  in  Surrey,  have  to  this  day  religiously 
observed  his  precepts.  The  publication  of  the  Sylva  (1664) 
led  to  an  immense  development  of  planting  all  over  England. 

z2 
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Another  interesting  tract,  from  the  same  hand,  entitled 
Ail  ApoJoyy  for  th^.  Royal  Party,  in  the  form  of  a  '  Letter  to  a 
person  of  the  late  Councel  of  State/  was  written  in  November, 
1 G59.  This  was  a  bold  action,  for  to  speak  for  the  King  had 
been  prohibited.  The  indignant  vehemence  of  eloquent  invec- 
tive against  the  wliole  Puritan  party,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers,  and  all,  is  surprising  in  the  gentle  and  polished 
Evelyn. 

Among  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  the  terrible  energy  of  destroying: 
Iiate  lias  given  a  certain  notoriety  to  the  *  Killing  no  Murder  *  of  Colonel 
Tltas.  This  ultra- Republican,  the  Nihilist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
thus  addresses  Cromwell : — 'To  your  highness  justly  belongs  the  honour 
of  dying  for  the  people ;  and  it  cannot  choose  but  be  an  unspeakable 
consolation  to  you  in  the  last  moments  of  your  life  to  consider  with 
how  much  benefit  to  the  world  you  are  likely  to  leave  it.  It  is  then 
only,  my  lord,  the  titles  you  usurp  will  be  yours.  You  will  then  be, 
indeed,  the  deliverer  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  bondage  little 
inferior  to  that  from  which  Moses  delivered  his.'  The  writer  says  that 
the  true  remedy  against  a  tyrant  is  *■  Ehud's  dagger ' ;  and  that 
assassination  is  better  than  an  open  attack ;  for  it  is  clearly  nnreasoo- 
able  to  hold  that  *■  it  would  bo  lawful  for  me  to  destroy  a  tyrant  with 
hazard,  blood,  and  confusion,  but  not  without.^ 

79a.  Dry  den's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  (1668)  is  the  first 
sample  of  really  valuable  literary  criticism  that  we  possess. 
The  striking  and  graphic  exordium  *  brings  four  literary  friends 
naturally  together,  Dorset  (Eugenius),  Sir  R.  Howard  (Crites), 
Sir  Cliarles  Sedley  (Lisideius),  and  Dryden  (Neander) ;  a  con- 
versation among  them  on  poetry  and  the  drama  arises  no  less 
naturally;  and  when  their  boat  lands  them  at  *  Somerset 
stairs  *  in  the  evening,  we  have  listenetl  to  the  vigorous  asser- 
tion by  Lisideius  of  the  superiority  of  the  Fi-ench  stage  in  all 
things,  to  the  vindication  by  Crites  of  the  claims  of  blank 
verse,  and  to  the  qualified  assertion  l)y  Neander  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  rime.  In  the  argument  of  the  latter  occurs  a 
noble  passage  on  Shakspere.  In  words,  Dryden  ranks  Ben 
Jonson  almost  on  a  level  with  Shakspere ;  but  when  we  read 
his  deliberate  critical  estimate  of  each,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
is  as  fully  alive  to  the  unapproached  elevation  of  Shakspere  as 
we  are  at  tlie  present  day. 

Edwanl  Philips,  whose  mother  was  Milton *s  sister,  composed, 
besides  many  other  works,  a  Theatrum  Poetarum  AHglieanorHMyOX^ 
•  Complete  Collection  of  the  poets ...  of  all  ages '  (1685).  Hallam  thought 
meanly  of  this  production;  yet  the  notices  of  some  of  the  poets, ^.y* 
shakspere  and  Spenser,  are  not  without  interest.  Philips  idso  wrote  ft 
Life  of  John  Miltan  (IG94). 
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Langbaine,  of  University  (Allege,  Oxford,  is  the  earliest  of  our 
istorians.     His  work,  entitled  An  Account  of  the  EnglUh 

PoetSf  was  published  in  1691. 

Bymer  wrote  two  critical  treatises,  The  Tragedies  of  the  l<i%t 
rred  and  exaviined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Anmentt  (1678),  and 
ew  of  Tragedy^ .  .  .  vcith  some  Bejteetunu  on  Shaheapear  (1693). 
evere  upon  the  modems,  but  his  strokes  are  feeble.  He  was 
loyed  in  the  next  age  in  editing  the  great  compilation  of 
umcnts  and  State  papers  of  all  kinds  known  as  'Bymer's 


Physical  Science. 

he  present  Royal  Society,  incorporated  with  a  view  to 
otion  of  pliysical  science  in  1662,  arose  out  of  some 
meetings  held  at  Oxford  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Wilkins,* 
lent  of  Wadham  College.  They  soon  had  the  honour 
jring  among  their  fellows  the  great  Newton,  some  of 
ncipal  discoveries  were  first  made  known  to  the  world 
Wocecdinga,  Newton  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
je ;  in  the  chapel  of  which  society  may  be  seen  a  noble 
him  by  Roubillac,  with  the  inscription,  *  Qui  genus 
1  ingenio  superavit.'  A  J/istort/  of  the  Royal  Society, 
IB  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  appeared 


Tewton,  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  yeoman,  distinguished  hira- 
imbridge  soon  after  the  Restoration  by  his  extraordinary 
cal  ability.  In  1686  he  gave  to  the  world  his  theory  of 
gravitation  in  the  Philotophue  NaturaXU  Princijna  Mathe- 
nmonly  called  *  Newton's  Principia,*  His  Treatue  on  Oj/ticf, 
leory  of  light  and  colours,  first  api>eared  in  1704.  In  the 
Ition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Horsley  (1779-86),  the  fifth 
ntains  his  non-scientific  writings.  The  chief  of  these  are, 
'%y  of  Anrknt  Kingdoms  am^mledy&nd  Ohseirvationsyponthe 
;  in  this  last  work  are  many  curious  and  fanciful  interpre- 
id  accounts  of  imagined  fulfilments.  Ho  also  wrote  *  An 
Account  of  two  notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,'  referring 
sage  on  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7),  and  that 
Of  itfHzyept&Bfi  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  His  Letters  (to  Oldonlmrg, 
kc.)  arc  admirable  for  their  force,  clearness,  and  sagacity, 
previous  generation,  Thomai  Lydiat,  fellow  of  New  College, 
astronomer,  had  publishe<l  a  Prtplectio  Astronomica  (1605), 
ssed  to  Savile  an  Epittola  Astronomica  (1^21)  on  the  measure- 


Wilkin."*,  (.•romwoirn  brothcr-io-law,  was  an  upright,  courageous, 
sn  ;  very  intelligent  and  inquiring.  He  was  warden  of  Wadham 
xford,  and  afterwards  roaster  of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  In  his 
nf  a  New  World  be  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  the  moon*8 
>ited,  and  of  hnman  beings  making  their  way  tbitheir.  He  also  wrote 
g  a  PhUosophical  Language,    (nallam,  iv.) 
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mcnt  of  the  solar  year.     Johnson  names  him  in  the  Vaniti^  of  Human 
Wishes  as  an  example  of  struggling  and  ill-rewarclcd  genius. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  son  of  the  Everard  Digby  who  was  executed  for  his 
share  in  the  Gun[X)wdcr  Plot,  was  brought  up  a  Prot-esiant,  but  returned 
when  grown  to  manliood  to  the  religion  of  his  father.  After  suffering 
imprisonment  and  exile  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  England  by  the  Protector,  with  whom  he  came  to  be  on  inti- 
mate terms.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies 
{cir.  1645),  a  Conference  ahout  a  Choice  of  JReligion  (1638),  a  fanciful 
tract  On  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  thd  Porcder  of  Synqiathy  (1658),  and 
many  other  works.     {IJncyclopeedia  Britannica.) 

80a.  A  few  words  must  be  given  to  some  minor  writers  who  have  not 
found  a  place  in  our  classifications.    Tliomai  Killigrew,  the  son  of  a 
^(iddlesex  baronet,  was  from  early  life  attached  to  the  Stuart  court; 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  him  in  Pepys*  Diary.    Italian  opera  was 
first  domiciled  in  London  tlirough  his  instrumentality.    He  wrote  several 
comedies  and  tragi-comcdies,  printed  in  fol.  in  1664,  and  now  forgotteo. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  whom  Dryden  calls  in  his  Essay  on,  Satire  *  that 
noble  wit  of  Scotland,'  was  a  staunch  loyalist.    James  11.  could  nol 
bring  him  into  his  plans  for  a  toleration  of  the  Scotch  Catholics; 
nevertheless  he  stoo<l  up  alone  in  the  convention  parliament  at  Edinburgh 
to  oppose  the  resolution  that  the  king  had  forfeited  his  crown.    He 
wrote  poetry  and  several  moral  essays,  one  on  the  advantages  of  Solitude 
as  compared  with  Public  Employment  (1664);  to  this  Evelyn  wrote  an 
answer.    Hallam  calls  his  essays  *  empty  and  diffuse ' ;  but  this  is  rather 
hard  measure.    At  any  rate  ho  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Soot-chmsD 
who  attained  to  a  decent  prase  style.    His  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  ^ 
Scotland  from  the  Bestoration  were  first  printed  in  1821.    The  poems  of 
John  Fomfret  appeared  in  1699.    *  Perhaps,'  says  Johnson,  'no  compo- 
sition in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfrct's  Ckaies* 
Yet  Ute  Choice  to  mo<lcrn  notions  is  a  poor  and  commonplace  poem. 
Its  quality  may  be  judged  by  the  opening  lines : — 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spencl : 
A  little  more  sometimes  t*  oblige  a  friend. 

Boger  L'Estrange  is  the  author  of  the  siurited  ballarl  *  Loyalty  Con- 
fined.' He  was  an  indefatigable  pamphleteer,  and  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  patriarchs  of  journalism,  having  set  up  •  The  News '  and  •The 
Intelligencer '  in  1 663,  and  *  The  Observator '  in  1671>.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  was  arrested  (1696)  on  a  chaigoof 
plotting  against  William's  government. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LKJIITEENTH   CENTURV. 

I.  We  will  commence,  as  in  the  last  period,  with  a  brief 
Diary  of  the  political  history. 

rhe  opening  of  the  century  beheld  the  lirm  establishment 
he  state  of  tilings  brought  in  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
be  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  limiting  the  succes- 
to  the  crown  to  Sophia,  wife  of  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
the  heirs  of  her  l>ody,  being  Protestants.  Upon  the  acces- 
of  Anne  in  1702,  a  Tory  ministry  came  into  power  for  a 
t  time.  But  its  principal  member — the  able  and  unprin- 
jd  Godolphin — passed  over  to  the  Whigs,  and  it  was  Whig 
5y  which  engaged  the  nation  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
ession.  Marlborough,  the  great  Whig  general,  was  closely 
lected  with  Godolphin  by  man*iage.  Everyone  has  heard 
he  victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  and  Oudenarde.  The 
^  ministry  was  dismissed  in  1710,  and  their  Tory  suc- 
ars,  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  St.  John  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
luded  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  But  at  the  death  of 
le  in  the  following  year  the  Tory  ministers,  who  showed 
ptoms  of  favouring  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  (the  son  of 
es  II.),  were  at  once  hurled  from  power,  and  the  long 
xl  of  Whig  rule  commenced,  which  only  ended  with  the 
fnation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1 742.  This  celebrated 
[ater  practically  ruled  the  country  for  twenty-one  years, 
I  1721  to  1742,  during  which  period  England,  through  him, 
erved  peace  with  foreign  powers ;  and  such  wars  as  arose 
be  Continent  were  shorter  and  less  destructive  than  they 
Id  otherwise  have  been.  But  in  1741  the  temper  of  the 
itry  had  become  so  warlike  that  a  peace  policy  was  no 
er  practicable,  and  Walpole  was  forced  to  succumb.  The 
inistration  which  succeeded,  in  which  the  leading  spirit 
that  fine  scholar  and  high-minded  nobleman.  Lord  Carteret 
srwards  Earl  Granville),  engaged  in  the  Austrian  succession 
on  the  side  of  Maria  Theresa.  England  played  no  very 
nguished  part  in  this  war,  tiie  success  at  Dettingou  (i'l\!^'^ 
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being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  reverse  at  Fontenoj 
two  years  later.      The  intrigues  of  the  Pelhams  drove  Lord 
Granville  from  office  in  1744,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  formed,  with  the  aid  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  what  was  called  the  *  Broad  bottom  '  ministry. 
Newcastle  — a  man  of  small  ability,  but  strong  in  his  extensive 
parliamentary  influence — remained  prime  minister  for  twelve 
years.     In  1745  occurred  the  insurrection  of  the  Highland 
clans  in  favour  of  the  Prince  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of 
James  II.     After  defeating  the  royal  troops  at  Prestonpans, 
the  Prince  marched  into  England,  and  penetrated  as  for  as 
Derby.     But,  meeting  with  no  support,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  in  the  following  year  his  followers  were  totally 
routed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden.     The  con- 
tinental war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1756, 
in  which  England  was  allied  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  against 
France  and  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  incapacity  caused 
everything  to  miscarry.     Minorca  was  lost,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  capitulated  with  his  whole  army  to  the  French  at 
Closter- seven.     Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  the  honest  states- 
man, the  terrible  and  resistless  orator,  had  to  be  admitted, 
though  sorely  against  the  king  s  will,  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
The  force  of  his  genius  and  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm 
effected  a  marvellous  change ;  and  the  memorable  year  1759 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  allies  at  Minden,  the  victoij 
of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canacla,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Hawke 
off  Belleisle. 

2.  Pitt  had  to  resign  in  1761,  making  way  for  the  kinjf* 
favourite.  Lord  Bute,  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bloau  at  the  end  of  1762,  by  which  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  1*^* 
of  Louisiana,  Florida,  the  Spnogal,  and  Minorca  were  ceded  to 
Britain.  For  the  next  twelve  years  England  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  and  successful  nation  in  Europe- 
But  the  war  had  l)een  frightfully  expensive,  and  Mr.  GrenvilK 
who  was  prime  minister  from  1763  to  1765,  conceived  in  b^ 
unlucky  hour  the  idea  that  a  revenue  could  be  raised  from 
America,  by  taxes  laid  on  the  colonies  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  Tlie  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766  delayed 
the  bursting  of  the  storm;  but  fresh  attempts  at  taxation 
being  made,  and  resisted  by  the  people  of  Boston,  the  War  of 
Independence  broke  out  in  the  year  1775,  and,  through  the 
help  of  France,  which  allied  itself  witli  the  new  republic  in 
1778,  resulted  in  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  indc* 
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mdence  of  the  United  States  in  1783.  Lord  Chatham,  who 
id  all  along  condemned  the  awkward  and  irritating  measures 
:  coercion  employed  by  the  ministry,  vainly  opposed,  in  his 
emorable  d3ring  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *  the  dismem- 
mnent  of  this  ancient  monarchy.' 

The  administration  which  conducted  the  American  war  was 
resided  over  by  the  Tory  premier,  Lord  North,  who  governed 
le  country  for  twelve  years,  from  1770  to  1782.  Up  to  the 
>rmer  date  the  powers  of  government  had,  ever  since  1688, 
*cn  exercised,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  intervals,  by 
le  great  Whig  families — the  Russells,  Pelhams,  Fitzroys, 
entincks,  &c.  (together  with  the  commoners  whom  they 
lected  to  assist  them) — who  prided  themselves  on  having 
rought  about  the  Revolution.  It  cannot  1x5  denied  that  on 
le  whole  this  junto  governed  with  great  vigour  and  success, 
id  that  the  English  aristocracy  never  showed  itself  to  greater 
Ivantagc.  With  the  advent  of  Lord  North  to  power,  all  was 
langed.  Great  questions  were  handled  by  little  men,  and  the 
reponderance  of  intellectual  power  remained  always  on  the 
de  of  the  Opposition,  which  numbered  Fox,  Burke,  Barre, 
linning,  and  Sheridan  in  its  ranks.  At  length,  in  1782,  Lord 
orth  was  driven  from  the  helm,  and  after  the  brief  adminis- 
ations  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham  and  Lord  Shelbume, 
id  that  which  resulted  from  the  coalition  of  Fox  with  Lord 
orth,  the  younger  Pitt  came  into  power  at  the  end  of  1783, 
id  commenced  his  long  and  eventful  career  as  prime  minister, 
[is  policy  was  at  first  purely  Whig  and  constitutional,  like 
lat  of  his  father;  but,  after  1789,  the  attitude  which  he  was 
>mpelled  to  take  in  relation  to  the  extreme  or  revolutionary 
beralism  of  France,  gradually  changed  the  position  of  his 
jvemment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  practically  Tory, 
I  being  supported  by  the  Tory  party  in  Parliament  and  in 
10  country.  Tn  the  long  revolutionary  wars,  commencing  in 
793,  England  played  an  essentially  conser\'ative  part.  The 
Inglish  aristocracy,  allying  itself  with  the  legitimate  dynasties) 
f  Europe  and  with  the  Holy  See,  fought  successfully  to  saxi*, 
)mc  of  the  institutions  and  many  of  the  principles  which  had 
pen  bequeathed  by  the  middle  ages,  in  the  tempest  of  de- 
traction which,  issuing  from  the  clubs  of  Paris,  threatened  the 
ntire  fabric  of  European  society. 
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General  Characteristics:  Pope  and  Johnson;  Poetry  from 
1700  to  1745 :  Pope,  Addison,  (Jay,  Pamell,  Swift, 
Thomson,  Prior,  Oarth,  Blackmore,  Defoe,  Tickell, 
Savage,  Dyer,  A.  Philips,  J.  Philips,  Watts,  Kamsay. 

3.  Tho  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  repose  and 
stability  in  England's  political  history.  Saved  by  her  insular 
position  from  the  desolating  wars  which  ravaged  the  Continent, 
and  acquiescing  in  the  compromise  between  theoretical  liberty 
and  prescriptive  right  established  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
the  nation  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  except  in 
the  Jacobite  risings  of  1715  and  17-45,  profound  internal  peace. 
Then  was  tho  tim(;,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  for  the 
fructification  under  the  most  favourable  circmnstances  of 
whatever  germs  of  thought  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  pre- 
ceding ages  had  implanted  in  the  English  mind,  in  the  noblest 
and  purest  forms  of  literature  and  art. 

Such,  however,  was  far  from  l)eing  the  case.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  occupying  a  largo  space 
to  our  eyes  at  the  present  day,  from  the  proximity  of  tlie  time 
and  the  want  of  other  thinkers  who  have  taken  up  the  ground 
more  satisfactorily,  is  for  tho  most  part  essentially  of  the 
fugitive  sort,  and  will  probably  be  considered  in  future  ages  as 
not  having  treated  with  true  appreciation  one  single  subject 
which  it  has  handled.  To  speculate  upon  the  cause  of  this 
inferiority  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ; 
we  have  simply  to  note  the  fact. 

The  rising  of  the  clans  in  1745  divides  our  period  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  of  the  first  of  which  Pope  may  Ije  taken 
as  the  representative  author;  of  the  second,  Johnson. 

4.  Alexander  Pope  was  bom  at  the  house  of  liis  father,  a 
linen  merchant  residing  in  Lombaixl  Street,  London,  in  the 
year  1688.  A  sojourn  at  Lisbon  had  led  to  the  father*s  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  young  Pope  was 
brought  up,  so  far  as  circumstances  woidd  allow,  in  the  rigid 
belief  and  practice  of  his  father's  creed.  His  religion  excluded 
him  from  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  England  ;  his 
education  was  therefore  private,  and  not,  it  would  appear,  of 
the  best  kind.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  not  continued  long  ;  so 
that  Pope  may  Ije  considei%>d  as  eminently  a  self-taught  man 
— a  self-cultivated  poo^  His  poetic  gift  manifested  itself 
early : — 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

1  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbcre  came. 
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The  classical  poets  soon  became  his  chief  study  and  delight, 
and  he  valued  the  modems  in  proportion  as  they  had  drunk 
more  or  less  deeply  of  the  classical  spirit.  The  genius  of  the 
Gothic  or  Romantic  ages  inspired  him  at  this  time  with  no 
admiration  whatever,  so  that  in  the  retrospect  of  the  poetical 
and  critical  masterpieces  of  past  times,  which  concludes  the 
third  book  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism^  he  can  find  no  bright 
spot  in  the  thick  intellectual  darkness  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  age  of  Leo  X.  The  only  native 
writers  whom  he  deigns  to  mention  are — Roscommon  and 
Walsh  !  To  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  I'ranslat^d  Verse  he 
was  indeed  largely  indebted,  not  only  for  the  general  conception 
of  the  Essay  on  Criticism^  but  even  for  some  of  the  best  ex- 
pressions in  it.*  Walsh,  too,  who  was  a  man  of  fortune,  was 
his  patron  and  kind  entertainer,  and  gratitude  led  Pope  to  do 
him,  as  a  poet,  a  little  more  than  justice.  But  in  spite  of 
minor  blemishes  one  cannot  be  blind  to  the  transcendent  merits 
of  this  production,  which,  taken  as  the  composition  of  a  youth 
of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  is  an  intellectual  and  rhythmical 
achievement  perhaps  unparalleled.* 

5.  The  ultimate  impiiUe  which  actuated  Pope  in  projecting  and 
composing  this  remarkable  poem  may  be  traced  to  his  youthful  study 
and  intense,  passionate  admiration  of  the  classic  poets.  The  music  of 
their  veise,  the  grace  of  their  phrase,  and  the  elevation  of  their  thoughts, 
made  deep  impressions  on  that  strongly  receptive  intelligence ;  he  felt 
that  they  were  still  not  half  so  well  known  by  his  countrymen  as  they 
deserved  to  be ;  that  their  comparative  obedience  to  rules  arose  out  of 
a  real  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  a  pure  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
with  which  the  English  licence  was  incompatible;  and  he  has  left  a 
tribute  which  is  itself  imperishable  to  these  *  immortal  heirs  of  univert-al 
praise,'  in  the  passage  commencing  at  1.  181  of  this  poem — 

Still  green  with  bays,  each  ancient  altar  stands. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  admiration  was  all  spontaneous, 
and  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  preneral  state  of  culture  and  tendency 
of  criticism  in  Europe.    Both  in  Italy  and  in  Fmnce  the  tide  had  been 

'  Roscommon  has,  speaking  of  Dryden—- 

'And  with  a  brave  disorder  shows  his  art.* 

Pope  follows  with-« 

*  From  yulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part.* 

Again,  Roscommon  h»a-^ 

'Then  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm.* 

Of  this  Pope*8  lines  are  but  the  echo^ 

'  Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme. 


'  Crit  Beet.  I 


Thev  judge  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm.* 
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mnning  strongly  for  several  generations  against  the  Middle  Ages  and 
all  their  works ;  Christian  antiquity  was  deemed  Gothic  and  mde ;  and 
the  literary  class,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  fixed  its  gaze  on  the  art  and 
poetry  of  the  Pagan  world.  Boilean  in  France  was  the  eloquent  ex- 
ponent of  this  feeling;  he  cared  not  for  Dante,  but  he  bowed  to 
Horace — 

And  Boilean  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways. 

His  Art  Poetique,  the  leading  principle  of  which  is,  that  critical  good 
sense  is  the  most  important  of  poetical  qualities,  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  Pope.  The  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with 
Perrault,  and  which  had  spread  to  England — Sir  William  Temple, 
Dryden,  and  Swift  taking  up  the  one  side,  and  Wootton,  Bentley,  and 
a  number  of  obscure  persons  the  other — respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  must  have  excited  a  keen 
interest  in  the  young  poet.  Drydcn  himself  had  written  with  great 
force  on  questions  of  literary  and  dramatic  criticism;  particidarly 
in  his  Efsay  on  Dramatir  Poesy,  in  which  he  had  critically  compared 
the  ancient  with  the  modem  stage,  and  the  French  drama  with  the 
English.  The  work  of  Bossu,  Rejfeetions  on  Epic  Poetry,  had  been 
read  with  attention  bc3'ond  the  limits  of  France,  and  our  own  Bymer 
had  published  in  1694  a  translation  of  Rapin's  Reflection*  on  the  Poetief 
of  Aristotle.  John  Dennis,  about  the  same  time,  in  The.  Tmpartidl 
Critic,  analysed  with  considerable  skill  the  grounds  of  Waller's  poetic 
reputation,  and  compared  the  exigencies  of  the  Greek  and  English 
theatres.  I/ustly,  when  wc  consider  Pope's  extreme  sensitiveness — how 
tmly  he  said  of  himself,  'touch  me  and  no  minister  so  sore,'  it  may 
seem  probable  that  the  circumstance  of  Dennis  having  spoken  un- 
favourably of  his  PattoraU  in  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  was  someindoce 
ment  to  him  to  write  a  poem  which  should  include  a  severe  castigation 
of  English  critics  in  general,  and  John  Dennis  in  particular.* 

6.  In  a  memorable  passage,  containing  not  a  few  illustrious 
names,  Pope  has  told  us  how  he  came  to  publish : — 

But  why  then  publish  7    Granville  the  polite — 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write : 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  ShefGeld,  read ; 
E'en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head  : 
And  St.  John's  self  (great  Drj'dcn's  friend  before) 
With  oiKjn  arms  received  one  ixxit  more.' 

Dryden  he  had  just  seen  and  no  more  (*  Virgilium  tantum  >*idi  * 
is  his  expression),  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  poet's  life,  he  being 
then  a  boy  of  twelve.  He  knew  Wyeherley,  the  dramatist,  then 
a  somewhat  battered,  worn-out  relic  of  the  gay  reign  of  Charies 
II.,  and  wrote  an  excellent  letter  on  the  occasion  of  his  death 
in  1716.  His  relations  to  Addison  were  characteristic  on  both 
sides.     Steele  introduced  them  to  each  other  in  1712,  shortly 

'  Sdfctionsfrom  Pope,  p.  vj.,  Longman?,  lf^7€, 
'  JmiteUio Hi  oj' Horace^ 
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Addison  had  written  a  favourable  notice  of  the  Eaaay  on 
.am  in  No.  253  of  the  Spectator,  Several  trifling  circum- 
i  which  occurred  in  the  three  following  years  conspired 
kte  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between  them,  which 
ought  to  a  climax  in  1715  by  the  encouragement  given  by 
)n  to  his  friend  Tickell  in  his  project  of  a  rival  translation 
ner.  Pope's  version  and  that  by  Tickell  came  out  nearly 
Br,  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  gi'eat  superiority  of 
mer.  Yet  Addison  (one  cannot  but  fear,  out  of  jealousy), 
)raising  lx)th  translations,  pronounced  that  Tickell's  *  had 
•f  Homer/  This  was  the  occasion  of  Pope's  writmg  that 
rful  piece  of  satire  which  will  be  found  at  a  subsequent 
Addison  made  no  direct  reply,  but  a  few  months  later, 
aper  published  in  the  Freeholder ^  ho  spoke  in  terms  of 
raise  of  Pope's  translation.  The  poet's  susceptible  nature 
ached  by  this  generosity,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  immortalised 
m  in  his  fifth  satire : — 

And  in  our  days  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains ; 
He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth, 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 

p  more  close  and  cordial  were  the  relations  l)etween  Pope 
vift.  Their  acquaintance  l>egan  at  the  time  of  Swift's 
ice  in  London,  between  1710  and  1713.  The  famous 
vas  twenty-one  years  older  than  Pope ;  but  there  must 
een  a  strong  inherent  sympathy  between  their  chaiuctei*s, 
»y  became  fast  friends  at  once,  and  continue<l  so  until 

mind  broke  down.     Each  had  all   the  tastes  of  the 

and  man  of  letters ;  each  was  audacious  and  satincal ; 

aw  through,  and  despised,  the  hoUowness   of  society, 

in  their  different  ways  each  strove  to  raise  himself  in 
ift's  ambition  was  for  power ;  he  wished  that  his  literary 
«s  should  serve  merely  as  a  basis  and  vantage-ground 
J  to  scale  the  high  places  of  the  State ;  Pope's  ambition 
rely  for  fame,  and  he  regarded  literary  success  not  as  a 
but  as  an  end.  It  certainly  shows  some  real  elevation 
in  both,  that  two  men,  each  so  irritable,  and  whose  very 
of  resemblance  might  have  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
nto  collision,  should  have  remained  steady  friends  for 
-five  years.  The  utter  absence  of  jealousy  in  both  will 
8  account  for  the  fact.  Soon  after  they  became  ac' 
jd,  Swift  was  able  to  do  Pope  a  great  service.  In  1713 
1  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.,  Satirical  Poetry. 
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the  prospectus  of  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  *  appeared ;  and 
Swift,  wlio  was  at  that  time  a  real  power  in  London  society, 
use<l  his  opportunities  to  get  the  subscription  list  well  filled. 
Chiefly  by  his  exertions,  the  list  became  such  a  long  one  that 
the  proceeds  amounted  to  a  small  fortune  for  Pope,  and  set 
him  at  ease  on  the  score  of  money  matters  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  lal>ours  in  connection  with  the  translation  of 
Komor  extended  from  1713  to  1725.  He  employed  in  trans- 
lating the  Odysspy  the  serv^ices  of  two  minor  poets,  Fenton* 
and  Broome,  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  version  is  from  his 
own  liand.  The  Vnstorahy^  Windsor  Forpst,^  and  the  Bape  of 
the  Lock^  appeared  in  the  years  1709,  1713,  and  1714  re- 
spectively. 

7.  In  1 725  Pope  published  an  edition  of  Shakspere.  His 
preface  shows  a  just«r  appreciation  of  the  great  dramatist  than 
was  then  common  ;  yet  his  o>\ti  taste  pointed  too  decidedly  to 
the  French  and  classical  school  to  admit  of  his  doing  full  justice 
to  the  chief  of  the  Romantic.  He  was  the  first  to  amend  two 
or  three  coiTupt  readings  by  slight  and  happy  alterations, 
which  have  since  been  generally  adopted.  Such  is  his  substi- 
tution of  *  south'  for  the  old  reading  *  sound'  in  the  lines  in 
Tinelfth  Night— 

Oh !  it  came  o'er  mine  car  like  the  sweet  stmth 
That  breathes  over  a  bank  of  violets; 

and  of  *  strides'  for  *  sides'  (and  Tarquin's  ra%'ishing  ^  strides^) 
in  Marheth, 

8.  Tlie  first  three  books  of  the  Dniiciad,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Swift,  appeai-etl  anonymously  in  1728.  In  it  tho  poet  re- 
venges himself  on  a  number  of  obscure  poets  and  feeble  critics, 
who  had — though  not  without  provocation — attacked  and 
libelled  him.  Tho  very  obscurity  of  these  individuals  detracts 
much  from  the  permanent  inteivst  of  the  satii-e.  The  persons 
and  parties  introduced  by  Dryden  in  his  Ahacdom  and  Achitopkel 
occupied  elevated  situations  upon  the  public  stage,  and,  as  the 

»  Krtract  Bitoh^  art.  130. 

»  Klijnh  Fonton,  tho  son  of  n  Stnflordsliiro  attorney,  trAnfiIat€>d  fur  Pofw 
hooks  I.,  IV.,  XIX.,  nnd  XX.  of  the  Odyssey.  His  tragi'dy  of  Mariamne  w*» 
a  marki'd  fuccos-'.  There  is  n  certain  terseness  and  ctfeetiveneKs  in  iitssagrt 
which  occur  in  his  poems ;  thus  in  hii  Versis  on  the  UuioHf  addressing  Queen 
Anne,  he  says, — 

Kv'n  vice  and  factious  zeal  are  held  in  awe, 
Thy  court  a  temple,  and  thy  life  a  law. 
Again,— 

l^y  your  (creat  wisdom  and  resistless  mi^^ht, 
Abroad  we  conquer,  and  at  home  unite. 

5  Stc  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.  §  43.  -»  Jbid,  §  46.  5  Jhid,  §  is. 
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bself  is  conceived  and  composed  in  a  conrosponding 
>f  elevation,  it  is  probable  that,  so  long  as  English 
interests  us,  that  satire  will  be  read.  But  the  Cookes, 
ZJoncanens,  and  other  personages  of  the  Dunciady  are  to 
le  names  which  suggest  no  ideas ;  and  even  the  intel- 
nastery  of  the  author,  great  though  it  be,  is  hardly  so 
to  us  as  the  fmntic  vindietiveness  which  strains  every 
)  say  the  most  wounding  and  liumiliating  things, 
'he  Essay  on  Man  appeared  anonymously  in  1732.  It 
5  fruit  of  Pope's  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sceptic 
olingbroke,  and  reflects  in  the  popular  literature  the 
3  of  a  philosophical  school  presently  to  be  noticed.  No 
.  the  language  contains  a  greater  number  of  single  lines 
ave  passed  into  proverbs.  * 

ieville  and  others  had  recently  impugned  tlie  benevolence  and 
of  the  Deity  by  pointing  out  a  variety  of  evils  and  imperfec- 
tlie  system  of  things,  and  asserting  that  these  were  necessary 
elfare  and  stability  of  human  society.  This  is  the  whole  argu- 
the  Fahle  of  the  Bees,  Pope  in  his  Essay  undertakes  to  •  vin- 
le  ways  of  God  to  man.'  And  how  does  he  do  so  ?  Not — with 
)  physical  evil — by  admitting  that  the  *  whole  creation  groaneth 
aileth  in  pain  together,'  but  connecting  its  imperfect  condition 
>  original  sin  and  fall  of  moral  agents ;  not — with  regard  to 
il — by  tracing  it  to  man's  abuse  of  his  free  will,  permitted  but 
pied  by  his  Creator,  and  to  the  ceaseless  activity  of  evil  spirits ; 
representing  evil,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  to  be  a  part  of 
evidential  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  universe,  to  be  in 
absolutely  and  essentially  evil,  but  only  relatively  and  inci- 
se : — 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

iras  pointed  out,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essay,  in 
sm  from  the  pen  of  Cronsaz,  a  Swiss  professor.  Warburton, 
omraontary  which  he  attached  to  a  new  edition  of  the  jwem 
replied  to  the  strictures  of  Crousaz,  and  with  much  pains  and 
y  ^endeavoured  to  give  an  innocent  meaning  to  all  the  appa- 
lestionable  passages.  Ruffhead,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  gives  it  as 
on  that  Warburton  completely  succeeded.  Johnson  was  more 
hte<l.  In  his  Life  of  Pope,  after  saying  that  Bolingbroke  sup- 
e  poet  with  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  he  adds,  *  These  prin- 
is  not  my  business  to  clear    from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or 

*  For  example — 

*  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.' 

*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.' 

*  The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one.' 

'  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  reat  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella.* 

*  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 

*  Damn'd  to  everlasting  fame.' 

*  But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.* 

*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe/  &c.  &c. 
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falsehood.'  And  again — *The  positions  which  he  transmitted  from 
Bolingbroke  he  seems  not  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased  with 
an  interpretation  wliich  made  them  orthodox.'  But  what  sense  but 
one  is  it  possible  to  attaoh  to  suoh  passages  as  the  following  ? — 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design. 

Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 

Who  knows,  but  He,  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 

Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storm.s, 

Pourt  fierce  ambition  in  a  Catar^t  mind. 

Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  7 

From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reasoning  springs  ; 

Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things : 

Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit  ? 

In  both,  to  reason  right  Is  to  submit. 

Evidently  Qod  is  here  made  not  the  jtcrmitter  only,  but  the  designer,  of 
moral  evil.     Again  — 

Submit— in  this  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear. 

From  this  dictum,  left  unguanled  as  it  is,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
virtue,  and  the  acting  in  obedience  to  conscience  or  against  it,  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  man's  blessedness.    Again — 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Yet  we  are  told,  *  You  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrow.i.'  Phe- 
nomena in  the  moral  world  are  here  confounde<l  with  phenomena  in 
the  natural.  With  God  there  is  neither  small  nor  great  in  a  material 
sense;  so  far  these  lines  convey  a  just  lesson.  But  how  can  anything 
wliich  affects  the  welfare  of  a  human  soul — be  it  that  of  a  *hexo'  or  of 
a  pauper— be  measured  by  a  standard  of  material  greatness  7 

Alive  to  the  weak  points  in  the  morality  of  the  Essay,  Pope  wrote 
the  Universal  Prayety  as  a  kind  of  compendious  exposition  of  the  mean* 
iiig  which  he  desired  to  be  attached  to  it.  In  this  he  says  that  the 
Creator, — 

Binding  Nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will. 

How  this  can  be  rcconcilc<l  with  the  suggestion  to — 

Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things, 

Warburton  never  attempted  to  explain. 

Mr.  Carmthers,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  speaks  of  this  controversy  as  i^ 
it  could  have  no  interest  for  people  of  the  present  generation,  who  rca<l 
the  Essay  for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant  rhotoricand  exquisite  description^', 
and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  reasoning.  But  whether  they 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  moral  tone  of  the  poem  does  infineuce 
men's  minds,  as  the  use  which  is  constantly  made  of  certain  well- 
known  lines  sufBcientlv  demonstrates.* 


*  For  instance — 


*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contett, 
Whatever  is  best  administered  ia  best  | 
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10.  The  various  satirical  pieces  known  as  the  Moral  Essays 
id  the  Imitatio'ns  of  lloriicp.^^  with  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
ere  published  between  the  years  1731  and  1738.  A  fourth 
3ok  was  added  to  the  Du7iciad  in  1742,  and  the  whole  poem 
as  re-cast,  so  as  to  assign  the  distinction  of  king  of  the  dunces 
>  Colley  Gibber,  the  poet-laureate,  instead  of  Theobald.  Pope 
led  in  May,  1744. 

11.  Politically,  Pope  occupied  through  life  a  position  of 
luch  dignity.  Botli  Halifax  and  Secretary  Ciuggs  desired  to 
ension  him,  but  he  declined  their  offers.  Thanks  to  Homer, 
e  could  say  truly — 

I  live  and  thrive, 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 

The  neutral  position  which  he  affected  is  indicated  in  the 

nes — 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  gloi3% 

While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tor)*. 

In  principle,  it  seems  clear  that  he  preferred  the  politics  of 

x>cke  to  those  of  Filmer.     This  may  be  inferred  from  such 

ines  as  — 

For  sure,  if  Dulness  sees  a  grateful  day, 
'Tis  in  the  nhade  of  arbitrary  away, 

i»  «  4>  «  * 

May  you,  my  Cam  and  Tsis,  preach  it  long, 
•  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.' 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  really 
ntimate— Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  Marchmont,  <tc. — be- 
onged  to  the  Tory  party ;  a  score  of  passages  in  his  poems  show 
.he  dislike  and  disgust  with  which  he  regarded  the  Hanoverian 
family  which  had  come  in  under  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  that 
vhich  attr.icted  him  in  Johnson  (whose  Loiulun  appeared  on 
the  same  day  with  the  Ej)iloffn4>.  to  the  Satires)  was  clearly  his 
strong  Jacobite  feeling ;  finally,  the  Caryl  correspondence,  lately 
published  for  the  lirst  time  under  the  editorshij)  of  Mr.  El  win, 
shows  Pope  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  Catholic,  loyalist, 
and  conservative  associations  which  suiTounded  him  in  his  youth 
far  more  than  is  commonly  supposed. 


and— 
tod— 


Fiir  modes  of  faith  let  fcrocelcw*  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  who.sc  life  is  iti  the  right.' 

*  Heroes  are  much  the  same- -the  point's  agreed — 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede.* 

*  Whntf  vw  is.  is  right.' 
>  S«C  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.,  Sa'irical  Poetry. 
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12.  Yot,  althon/^li  ho  rpiiiainecl  a  Catholic  through  life, 
there  aro  many  pages  of  his  poetry  in  wliich  the  leaven  of  that 
scepticism  which  pervaded  the  society  in  which  he  moved  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  At  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Riclimond,  where  Pope  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest, 
free-thinking  was  in  favour,  and  Tindal,  the  Deist,  was  zealously 
patronised : — 

But  art  thou  one  whom  new  opinions  sway. 
One  who  believes  where  Tindal  leads  the  way  ? 

The  religious  indifferentism  wliich  he  assumed  had  un- 
doubtedly many  conveniences,  in  an  age  when  serious  and 
boml  fide  Romanism  was  repressed  by  every  kind  of  vexatious 
penal  disability,  and  the  literary  circle  in  which  he  lived  was 
composed  e\'clusiv(»ly  of  Protestants  or  unl)elievei's.  He  styled 
himself — 

Papist  or  Protestnnt,  or  both  between. 
Like  good  Erasmus,  in  an  lionest  mean. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  may  bo  said,  that,  independently  of  extc^ 
nal  influences,  his  own  highly  intellectualised  nature  predis- 
posed liim  to  set  reason  above  faith,  to  value  thinkers  more  than 
saints.  But  he  would  not  let  himself  be  driven  or  persuaded 
into  any  act  of  formal  apostasy.  When,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1717,  his  friend  Bishop  Atterbury  hinted  that  he  was 
now  free  to  consult  his  worldy  interests  by  joining  the  esta- 
blished church,  Pope  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal — upon 
singular  and  chiefly  personal  grounds,  it  is  true — but  so  de- 
cidedly as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  advice  should  he 
repeated.  As  he  grew  older.  Pope's  sympathies  with  the  free- 
thinking  school,  at  least  with  the  i-ank  and  file  of  their  writers, 
seem  to  have  declined ;  very  disrespectful  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  DuyicimL  Their  spokesman  is  thus  introduced  in 
the  fourth  book  : — 

'  Be  that  my  ia^k,'  ro[»lies  a  p^loomy  clerk, 
Sworn  foe  to  myst^-rv,  yet  divinely  dark ; 
Whose  jjious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  mond  evidence  shall  quite  decay, 
And  damns  implicit  faith  and  holy  lies, 
PromiJt  to  imi>ose,  and  fond  to  dogmatise. 

Finally,  whatever  may  have  been  the  aberrations  of  his  lifCi 
its  closing  ssene  was  one  of  faith  and  pious  resignation.  The 
priest  who  administered  to  him  the  last  sacrament  *caiue  out 
from  the  dying  man,  .  .  .  penetrated  to  the  last  degree  with 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  his  penitent,  resigned  and 
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wrapt  up  ill  the  love  of  Go<l  and  man/  *  r»olingl>roko,  like 
the  friends  of  B<$ranger  on  a  like  occasion,  is  said  to  have  flown 
into  a  great  fit  of  passion  at  liearing  of  the  priest  being  called  in. 

13.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  considered  in  tlie  last  century 
to  be  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature  ;  nor,  wlien  we  re- 
member tlie  great  number  of  poets  who  tlien  flourished,  the 
high  patronage  which  many  of  them  received,  and  the  extent  to 
which  literary  tastes  then  pervaded  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
shall  we  pronounce  the  term  altogether  misplaced.  At  any  rate, 
by  contrast  to  the  middle  period  of  the  century,  its  opening  was 
bright  indeed.  Johnson,  in  the  Life  of  Prior,  observes : — *  Ev(»ry- 
thiiig  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne 
no  prosperous  event  passed  undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last 
war  [the  Seven  Years'  War],  wlion  Fmnce  was  disgi^aced  and 
overpowereil  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain,  coming 
to  her  assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and  the  name  of 
an  Englishman  was  reverenced  through  Europe,  no  poot  was 
hexird  amidst  the  genei'al  acclamation ;  the  fame  of  our  coun- 
cillors and  heroes  was  entrustcnl  to  the  gazett<^cr.'  The  genius 
of  Chatham — the  heroism  of  Wolfe — are  unsung  to  this  (lay. 

14.  Addison,  the  son  of  a  Westmoreland  clergyman,  was 
singled  out,  while  yet  at  Oxford,  as  a  fit  o]»ject  for  (lovemment 
patronage,  and  sent  to  tnivel  with  a  pension.  In  that  learned, 
but  then  disloyal,  university,  a  sincere  and  clever  Whig  was  a 
phenomenon  so  rare  that  the  Whig  ministry  seem  to  have 
thought  they  could  not  do  too  much  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  species.  While  on  the  Continent,  Addison  produced 
several  poems  in  praise  of  King  William,  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet  in  which  Dryden  had  achieved  so  much.  In  1704  Ik; 
celebrated  in  The  Campau/n^  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  For  this 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Ai)peals. 
His  well-known  hymns — *The  spacious  lirmament  on  high,* 
and  *  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare ' — though  the  imagery 
is  unreal,  have  yet  a  certain  mingled  sweetness  and  force  about 
them,  which  will  not  let  them  l)e  easily  forgotten.  His  dra- 
matic and  prose  works  will  be  noticed  presently. 

15.  The  poet  Gay  was  also  dependent  on  patrons,  but  they 
were  in  his  case  private  noblemen,  not  ministers  of  State.  This 
kindly-natured  man,  whom  Pope  describes  as — 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child, 

iK'longs  to  the  race  of  caivless,  thoughtless  poets,  described  by 
Horace,  who  aw  ill  fitted  to  battle  with  the  world.  But  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensl»erry  took  him  into  their  house 

1  Canruthers'  Life  of  Pope.  »  See  Crit.  Sect,  cYi.  1,  %  Vi, 
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during  thd  lator  years  of  his  life,  and  managed  his  affairs  for 
him,  thus  relieving  him  from  the  embarrassments  which  beset 
him.     He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four. 

Gay  is  the  author  of  Jfural  Sjwrts,  a  poem  in  heroic  metre,  answering 
to  the  description  of  the  *  lesser  epic';  of  2'he  Ihn,  a  mock-heroic 
poem  in  three  books,  evidently  suggested  by  Pope's  Jiajte  ttf  the  Lock ; 
of  the  Shepherd's  UVf*,  a  burlestiue  upon  the  PattttraU  of  Ambrose 
Philips  ;  and  of  TriHa^  a  sort  of  humorous  didactic  ]^)oem  on  the  art  of 
walking  the  streets  of  London.  None  of  these  poems  rise  above  medio- 
crity, thoujch  each  presents  certain  points  of  interest.  It  is  in  right  of 
his  inimitable  song^i  and  ballads  that  Gay*s  name  still  lives  and  will 
live.  Among  these  are,  *  All  in  the  Downs,*  *  '  Twas  when  the  seas  were 
roaring,'  the  gloriously  absurd  ballad  of  'Molly  Mog,*  a  story  of  » 
Quaker's  courtship  called  *The  Espousal,'  *  Newgate's  Garland,' and 
others.  His  well-known  FahU'i  are  neatly  and  flowingly  turned,  and 
that  is  all.« 

The  *  Granville  '  immed  in  the  extract  in  §6  was  George  Lord  Lans- 
down,  one  of  the  twelve  peers  created  by  Harley  in  1711  to  reverse  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  grandson  to  the  brave  Sir 
Bcvil  Granville,  who  fell  lighting  for  his  king  in  the  battle  of  Jjansdown. 
His  poems  are  generally  sliort  and  seldom  impressive ;  many  of  them 
are  addressed  to  •  Myra,'  by  whom  Lady  Newburgh  was  meant ;  but  the 
})(^rson  really  in  his  thoughts  is  believed  often  to  have  been  Maiy  of 
Modena,  for  whom  he  liad  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  wrot« 
several  plays,  of  which  The  British  Enchanters  (1706)  is  the  mostim* 
l>ortant ;  it  is  in  rime,  with  a  great  deal  of  singing,  diincing,  and  other 
scenic  embellishments ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  quasi  opera. 

John  Hughes,  the  son  of  a  London  citizen,  wrote  in  heroic  Ter^e 
TJie  Triumph  of  Peace  (1C97)  and  The  Court  of  Xeptunc  (I6tf9),  aiid» 
Pindaric  ode  called  The  House  o/J\iassnu;  all  three  are  mere  Oi»n?f 
puffs  in  honour  of  King  William.  Ho  was,  as  we  shall  see,  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Spectator,  and  also  to  the  Tatlcr  and  the  Guardian,  Thef* 
is  a  pleasant,  demure  kind  of  wit  in  his  *  Advice  to  Mr.  Pope*  onhto 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  Homer,  he  says,  sang  to  an  age  which  prai9C<l 
him  but  gave  him  nothing ;  do  you  proceed  more  prudently : — 

If  liritain  his  translated  song  would  hear, 

Fir>t  l;ike  the  gold,  then  charm  the  listening  ear; 

So  shaU  thy  father  Homer  smile  to  see 

His  ponsion  paid,  though  late,  and  paid  to  thee. 

John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  ^lulgrave,  afterwanis  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shin*,  whose  name  ha<  met  us  bcfon*,*  is  the  author  of  a  poem  oncc 
groat ly  admired,  the  Essay  on  Poetry,*  There  is  an  amatory  turn  about 
most  of  his  .short(?r  pieces ;  in  many  a  reckless  immorality.  In  satiro 
lie  is  sometimes  very  successful ;  the  lines  headed  *  The  election  of  » 
Poet  Laureat'  (171!))  are  full  of  telling  hits.  A  bigot  is  chosen,  after 
much  debate,  who  had  long  been  known  as  'a  liater  of  verse  and 
despiser  of  plays/    He  accepts ;   the  poets  are  surprised  : — 

But  the  hypocrite  told  them,  he  well  understood. 
Though  the  function  was  wicked,  the  stipend  was  good. 

1  Extract  Book,  nrt.  133.  '  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.  §  25. 

s  Ch.  IV.  §  81.  «  Extract  Book,  art.  10§. 
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16.  Parnell  is  now  only  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
//(crwiV,*  a  poom  of  which  the  design  is  to  inculcate  a  belief  that, 
in  spite  of  arlvorse  appfaraiifcs,  the  events  which  befall  beings 
endowwl  with  free  will  arc  aP  providentially  pre-arranged. 
He  was  th«j  friend  of  llarley,  Enrl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  Pope 
sent  the  edition  of  his  poems,  of  which  he  .sui>eriiitended  the 
publication  after  his  death,  recommending  them  to  the  fallen 
statesman  in  a  few  graceful  lines,  musical  but  weighty,  such 
as  Pope  alone  could  write. 

Matthew  Oreen,  a  Nonconformist,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  Hudi- 
biastic  verse  called  The  Spleen  (1737),  giving  remedies  for  low  spirit*. 
Tom  D'Urfey,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  published  a  collection  of  his 
ballads,  songs,  sonnets,  &c.,  in  1720,  with  the  title — Wit  and  Mirths  or 
PUU  to  yvrge  Mclancholij.  Pope,  in  the  Essay  on  Criticiim,  makes  him 
the  butt  end  of  a  comparison  :— 

From  Dryden's  Fables  down  to  D'Urfey's  Tales. 

17.  Swift,  to  whom  Pope  dedicated  the  Dunciad^  in  the 

well-known  lines — 

Oh .'  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickcrstaff,  or  Gulliver ; 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair ; 
Or  praise  the  court,  or  magnif>% mankind, 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind — 

was  a  copious  writer  in  verse  no  less  than  in  prose.  His  poems 
extend  to  nearly  twice  the  length  of  those  of  Thomson,  and 
consist  of  Odes,  Epistles,  Epigrams,  Hongs,  Satires,  and 
Epitaphs. 

Of  Swift's  poetry  he  has  himself  taken  care  that  much  should  not 
be  said  in  praise.  A  man  of  his  powers  could  have  written  a  great 
satire  or  didactic  poem  which  would  have  delighted  the  world.  But  he 
loathed  the  world,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  delight  it ;  and  because 
the  general  taste  of  the  age  was  in  favour  of  the  serious  character  and 
dignified  movement  of  heroic  verse,  he  carefully  avoided  that  metre, 
and  wrote  nearly  nil  his  poetry  in  jingling,  careless  octosyllabics. 
Most  of  his  poems,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  essentially  of  a  fugitive 
character.  Many  short  epigrammatic  things  were  written  with  a 
diamond  ring  on  inn-windows,  a  practice  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
Many  take  the  form  of  sallies  and  rejoinders,  passing  to  and  fro 
between  the  Dean  and  one  or  other  of  liis  lively  Dublin  friends.  Many 
are  addressed  to  Stella,*  or  written  in  her  honour.  One  of  the  longest, 
CadenvM  and  Vaneita,*  was  addressed  to  Esther  Yanhomrigh,  the  lady 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  128. 

'  The  real  name  of  Stella  was  Hester  Johnson ;  this  lady  Ii%'od  in  Swift^s 
hoaae  for  twenty-eight  years,  bat  is  naid,  even  af^er  her  marriage  to  him  in 
1716,  never  to  have  seen  him  except  before  a  third  pvrvou, 

•  £jftraeiBookfBxt,H7, 
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whose  iQtellectiial  education  was  directed  by  Swift,  and  who  conceived 
an  ardent  passion  for  him,  which  he  described,  while  he  checked,  in 
this  poem.  The  disappointment  of  her  hopes,  added  to  the  discovery 
of  his  private  niarria<<^c  to  tStella,  brought  poor  Vanessa  to  her  grave. 
A  long  and  uncloudetl  friendship  subsisted  between  Swift  and  Pope; 
they  corresponded  regularly,  and  their  letters  have  been  publishcf.1. 

18.  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Scaifornf^j  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  iniiiister.  Showing  a  liias  to  litera- 
ture, he  Wtas  advised  to  repair  to  the  great  stage  of  London,  'a 
place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and  pri- 
^  ate  malignity,  where  m(!rit  might  soon  become  conspicuous, 
and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  l»e- 
fri(;nd  it.'  ^  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  WiiUer  wei'e  all  that 
ho  hafl  to  depend  uj)on  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  the 
metroj^olis.  By  degrees  he  acquired  a  itiputation,  and  a  fair 
share  of  patronage,  from  wliich  only  his  invincible  laziness  pre- 
vented him  from  reaping  greater  l>eneiit.  Pope  eountenancetl 
his  tragedy  of  Af/amenuioti  by  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and 
expressed  his  personal  regard  for  him  in  a  poetical  epistle.  Be- 
sides The  Sea^on^y  he  wrote  Liberty — a  tedious,  high-flown 
production,  which  no  one  read,  even  at  its  liret  appearance ; 
Britannia,  an  attack  on  Sir  llobert  Walpole^s  government; 
and  The  Casth  of  Indolence,^  After  Walpolo's  downfall  he 
obtained  a  sinecure  place  through  the  influence  of  his  friciul 
Lyttleton,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  dying,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  1748. 

19.  Matthew  Prior,  a  native  of  Doi*setshire,  from  an  ol)scurc 
origin  rose  to  considerable  eminence,  both  literary  and  political. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  Whig,  and  firet  came  into  notice  as  the 
author,  jointly  with  Charles  Montague,  of  the  Cifi/  Jfovitc  and 
Conntrt/  MoKst*,  In  1701  he  ratted  to  the  Tories,  and  made 
himself  so  useful  to  the  party  as  to  be  selected  to  manage  several 
delicate  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,  in  particular  that 
which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Uti'echt.  His  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  exposed  him,  though  it  would  appear  unjustly,  to 
hea\'y  charges  from  the  Whig  ministry  which  came  into  power 
in  1714,  and  he  w^as  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  therefor 
more  than  two  years.  His  old  associates  probably  considered 
him  as  a  renegade,  and  dealt  out  to  him  an  unusual  measure 
of  severity. 

There  is  much  that  is  sprightly  and  pointed  in  Prior's  loyal  odes, 
which  he  designed  to  rival  those  which  Boileau  was  composing  at  the 
same  time  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XIV.    But  it  is  in 

1  See  Crit  Sftct.  ch.  I.  §  17.  a  Johnson. 

J  See  Crit,  Sect.  di.  I.  §  24. 
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his  epigrams  and  *  verses  of  society '  that  Prior  is  most  successful.  How 
charmingly,  for  instance,  has  he  turned  the  stanzas  in  which  he  describes 
his  doubtful  cure  by  Dr.  Kadcliffe,'  or  thase  upon  a  lady  refusing  to 
continue  a  dispute  with  him,  or  the  lines  upon  *The  Lady's  Looking- 
glass  M  How  manly,  English,  and  sensible  is  the  advice  to  a  jealous 
nasband  in  the  •  Padlock  *  not  to  iraraurc  his  wife  or  set  spies  over  her, 
as  they  did  abroad,  but  give  her  free  liberty  .to  range  over  this  wretched 
world,  and  see  how  hollow  and  false  it  is  !  Tliis  poem  ends  with  some 
far-famed  lines : — 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 

Be  to*  her  virtues  very  kind  ; 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfined, 

And  clap  your  padlock — on  her  mind. 

In  his  longer  poems  Prior  was  less  successful.  His  Henry  and  Emvia^ 
an  amplified  re-cast  of  the  old  ballad  of  The  Nvt-hraicn  Mayde^  is  ad- 
mirably versitied,  and  contains  at  least  one  line  which  is  a  part  of  our 
current  sententious  or  proverbial  speech : — 

Tliat  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
I'ine  hy  degrees  and  beaviiftilly  less ; 

but  most  people  would  prefer  to  its  artificial  strains  the  greater  brevity, 
directness,  and  distinctness  of  the  old  ballad.  But  the  immense  service 
which  Dryden  had  rendered  to  English  i)()ctry,  in  imparting  to  the 
heroic  couplet  a  smooth  rapidity,  as  well  as  an  air  of'  lofty  audacity, 
which  it  had  not  known  before,  is  noticeable  in  all  the  best  heroics  of 
Prior  and  Addison.  Alvia^  or  the  Progress  of  the  Mind^  in  three  cantos, 
is  a  .satirical  account  in  Iludibrastic.yei'se  of  the  vagaries  with  which 
the  mind,  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  acting  through,  or  controlled 
by,  different  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  troubles  her  possessor. 
There  is  something  cynical,  and  tending  to  materialism,  in  the  tone  of 
this  poem,  which  was  written  towaixls  the  close  of  Prior's  life.  His  last 
and  most  ambitious  effort  was  Solomon,  a  didactic  poem  in  three  parts. 
It  is  a  soliloquy,  and  represents  the  royal  sage  as  searching  by  turns 
throngh  every  province,  and  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge, 
pleasure,  and  power,  and  finding  in  the  end  that  all  was  *  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.' 

20.  Congreve  the  dramatist  left  a  number  of  pretty  songs, 
and  some  Pindaric  poems  of  more  or  less  merit.  In  a  *  Dis- 
course on  the  Pindaric  Ode '  prefixed  to  an  ode  addressed  to 
Queen  Mary,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  this  kind  of 
poetry  had  its  metrical  laws,  and  was  not  the  mere  chaotic 
fruit  of  lawless  imagination,  as  English  writers  seemed  to 
think  ;  in  it  the  *  tria  Stesichori,'  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and 
epode,  ought  to  be  strictly  observed.  There  is  a  pretty  extra- 
vagance in  the  following  distich  : — 

See,  sec,  she  wakes,  Sabina  wakes  I 
And  now  the  sun  begins  to  rise ; 
Less  glorious  is  the  mom  that  bretiks 

From  his  bright  beams,  than  her  fair  eyes. 

-  —  ■ ' 

I  Extract  Booth  art  1716. 
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With  lij^lit  uuited,  clay  thoygivc. 

But  different  fates  ere  night  fullil ; 
How  many  by  his  warmth  will  live  1 

Ifow  many  will  her  coldness  kill ! 

21.  Charles  Montague  {nntc,  cb.  IV.  §  35),  after  licing  tbe 

V'julor  of  llic  house  of  Commons   luuler   William    III.,  was 

cn.'ated  Earl  of  Halifax  in  171 1.     His  staiuicli  Whiggisin  ns 

buuios  a  not  unattractive  form  in  The  Man  of  Honour  (1667), 

in  which  he  show^s  that  English  gentlemen  cannot  stoop  to  do 

-what  James  requires  :  — 

Our  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we'll  expose, 
Honour  alo*hc  we  cannot,  must  not  lose. 

Some  manly  lines,  imitated  from  a  passage  in  the  sixth  <^neid, 
occur  further  on.  Other  nations,  he  says,  may  till  a  more  fer- 
tile soil,  and  have  more  tasto  in  the  arts,  than  we  :  — 

lUit  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  arm  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control ; 
Kxalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend. 
That  horror  cannot  shake,  or  pleasure  bend  : 
These  are  the  English  art.**,  —these  we  profess, 
To  be  the  same  in  misery  and  success ; 
To  leach  oppressors  law,  assist  the  good, 
llelieve  the  wretchctl,  and  subdue  the  proud. 

22.  Of  *  well-naturcjd  Garth,'  author  of  the  mock-heroic 
poem,  the  Dispen^iarn,  the  idea  of  which  he  took  from  Boileaus 
Lfttrin,  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  a  physician,  and  a  staunch 
adherent  to  Revolution  principles  during  the  i-eign  of  Aniie, 
for  which  he  was  i-ewardcd  with  a  due  sliai-o  of  professional 
emolument,  when  his  party  came  into  power  in  1711.  HewM 
an  original  member  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  *  generally  mentioned 
as  a  set  of  wits  ;  in  reality,  the  jmtriots  that  saved  Britain.'  * 

The  Ditpcnsari/  is  about  a  bitter  quarrel  which  broke  cot  id  the 
year  1687,  between  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  apothecaii^ 
concerning  the  erection  of  a  (lispensary  in  London.  JVrhai>s  thc>ub* 
ject  is  somewhat  dull;  granluig,  however,  that  the  conception  was  a 
good  one,  the  execution  lags  considembly  behind  it ;  as  a  whole,  the 
poem  is  heavy,  and  far  too  long. 

23.  Sir  Richard  Bxackmore  was  another  patriotic  poet. 
He  was  the  city  physician,  and  was  knighted  by  King  William. 

Blackmore  has  met,  chieHy  from  his  own  fault*,  with  harder  measare 
than  he  deserves.  The  sarcasms  of  Tope  and  Dryden  raise  the  impres- 
sion that  Blackmore  can  never  have  written  anything  but  what  vaa 
lumbering,  inane,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Yet  let  anyone, 
without  prejudice,  take  up  The  Creation,  and  read  a  couple  of  honored 

4  Horace  Walpulc'9  AttecdotuM  of  PiuhUh^, 
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and  he  will  probably  own  that  it  is  a  very  different  sort  of  pooni 

what  he  had  expected.  It  is  by  no  mean.s  dali,  or  heavy,  or 
ific ;  the  lines  spin  along  with  great  fluency  and  animation,  though 
sactly  sparkling  as  they  go.  The  plan  is  thoroughly  conceived  and 
ted,  and  the  argument  ably  and  lucidly,  if  not  always  cogently, 
ined.    IJut  IJlackmore  was  ruined,  ns  a  literary  man,  by  his  cnor- 

self-confidcncc  and  utter  want  of  measure  or  judgment.  He 
ked  with  indiscriminating  fury  the  atheists,  free-thinkers,  wiln, 
:ritics  of  his  day,  as  if  these  names  were  interchangeable;  and 
ally  he  met  with  no  mercy  from  the  two  last.  The  characters 
iunch  Whig  and  somewhat  narrow  pietist  are  blended  in  him  in 
ddest  manner.  His  lack  of  judgment  is  illustrated  by  his  con- 
ig  to  write  and  publish  epic  poems  (JiJliza,  Alfred,  Prince  Arthur, 
long  after  the  world  had  ceased  to  read  them.  Yet  it  would  bo 
t  to  judge  by  these  of  The  Creation  (1712),  respecting  which 
ion's  eulogy,'  though  it  gives  all  the  lights  without  the  shadows, 

so  entirely  extravagant  as  it  seems  at  first  reading. 
.  Defoe  niuBt  bo  named  in  this  connection,  on  account  of  his  once 
18  satire,  The  Truc-htrrn  Englishman.  His  motive  for  writing  it 
he  indignation  which  he  felt  at  what  he  called  English  ingratitude, 
>wing  itself  in  the  attacks  continually  made  on  WilHam  and  his 
I  guards  as  foreiffnersy  and  in  the  i^cvish,  discontented  air  which 
Englishmen  wore  after  so  groat  a  deliverance.  The  composition 
I  very  coarse  kind;  and  the  satire  stands  to  those  of  Dryden  in 

the  same  relation  as  the  Morning  Adreriiser,  the  organ  of  the 
ans,  does  to  the  Times.    The  strange  opening  is  well  known : — 

Wlicrever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

Qust  be  understood  as  ironical,  for  Defoe  was  liimself  a  Dissenter, 
igorous  lines  entitled  *A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory '*  were  written  at 
me  when  Defoe  was  condemned  to  that  ignominious  punishment 
iting  the  ironical  pamphlet.  The  Shortest  Wat/  with  the  Dissenters. 
.  Kicholai  Bowe, whose  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  Johnson, 
lyperbolic  praise,  calls  *  one  of  the  greatest-  productions  of  English 
','  wrote  an  'Epistle  to  Flavia'  (in  which  he  attacks  Dryden  for 
f  corrupted  not  only  the  stage,  but  the  English  language,  by  the 
of  foreign  words  *  which  he  had  brought  into  it),  and  also  .some 
al  ballads  which  have  much  grace  and  melody.  *Colin'3  C'oni- 
'  is  among  these ;  it  opens — 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  strcan), 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 

ses  where  Shenstone  got  his  manner. 

.  Thomas  Tickell  resided  for  many  years  at  Oxford,  being  a  fellow 

een's  College.    Although  a  Whig  and  an  adherent  of  Addison,  he 

author  of  some  spasmodic  stanzas,  worthy  of  the  most  nnoom- 

sing  upholder  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  entitled  *  Thoughts 

1  This  Sptctator,  No.  339.  '  EMtract  Book^  acU  V\\« 
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occaiiioned  by  a  Picture  of  the  Trial  of  Charles  I.,'  in  which  lines  «aek 
as  the  following  occur, — 

Such  bfKlinj:  thoughts  did  guilty  conscience  dart, 
A  pledge  of  hell  to  dying  Cromwell  s  heart ! 

Tickeirs  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  has  Ixien  already  noticed. 
Among  his  other  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  I  tind  only  two  woith 
naming — the  lialbid  of  *  Colin  and  Lucy/  and  the  memorial  line^i  npM 
Addison.*  The  ballad  is  pretty,  but  the  story  improbable :  Colin  hasivf 
jilted  Lucy,  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  cofhnoontainingherremaiDi 
nu'i'ts  the  marria^rc  procession  ;  the  faithless  Colin  is  stnick  with  remowe* 
and  <lies  immediately;  they  occupy  the  same  gmvc.  Do  not  these  lines 
(iound  like  an  echo  from  our  nurseries  ? — 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay; 
•  1  see  a  hand  you  cAnnot  sec, 
Which  beckons  nic  away. 

27.  The  unhappy  history  of  Biohard  Savage  has-  been  detailed  at 
length  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  one  of  the  U»ngest  and  most  masterly  of  his 
]>oetical  biographies.^  His  life  and  character  were  blighted  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  rearing.  To  these  he  refers  only  too 
plainly  and  pointedly  in  his  jx)cm  of  T/te  Bastard,  a  very  forcible  piece 
of  writing  containing  a  line  often  quoted : — 

lie  lives  to  build,  not  l)oast,  a  generous  race ; 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face. 

His  princii)al  work  was  T/te  }yandtTrr,  a  moral  or  didactic  poem  in 
live  cantos  (1720),  containing  many  materials  and  rudiment^j  of  thought, 
halE  worked  up  as  it  were,  which  one  recognises  again,  transfonne*! 
after  i>assing  tlirongh  the  liery  crucible  of  a  great  mind,  in  Pope's 
Kitfat/  on  Jfan.  Savage,  like  most  of  the  English  [wets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  employed  the  heroic  metre  for  the  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions, dazzled  by  the  glory  and  success  with  which  Dryden  and  PDpc 
had  employed  it.^ 

28.  John  Dyer,  who  after  failing  as  a  painter  became  a  clcrg)'man 
late  in  life,  is,  or  was,  known  as  the  author  of  Grongar  Hill  (1727)  tfd 
The  Fleece  (1757).  The  latter  is  in  blank  verse,  and  totally  worthless; 
the  former,  however,  is  a  pretty  poem  of  description  and  reflcctiw^i 
breathing  that  intoxicating  sense  of  natural  beauty  which  never  fcih* 
to  awaken  in  us  some  symiiathy  and  an  answering  feeling  of  retlitj* 
These  lines  may  servo  as  a  specimen : — 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ? 

The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 

The  woody  valleys  warm  and  low. 

The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 

Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  1 

The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower. 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 


1  Extract  Book,  art.  132.    '  Lives  o/tlicrocts,    '  £xtnivtBook,ui.  Ul 
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The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  gives  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm. 

ry  Pierrepont,  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Kingston,  married 

0  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  The  love-letters  between 
i  before  and  after  marriage,  are  some  of  the  prettiest  reading 

But  she  found  out  eventually  that  she  had  thrown  herself 
«kl-hearted,  weak-minded  man,  who  neither  deserved  nor 
y  value  the  treasure  of  her  affection.  She  accordingly, 
ughter's  marriage,  broke  up  her  English  home,  and  lived 
3  rest  of  her  life  abroad.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
tie  when  he  was  sent  out  as  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1716. 
erved  the  eastern  practice  of  inoculation ;  tried  it  success- 
Dwn  little  boy ;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  introduced  it  into 
his  same  son  grew  up  to  be  a  cause  of  shame  and  distress 

1  connect^xl  with  him.  Her  Toirtt  Echgui's  (1715),  in  the 
5,  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  Her  '  Verses  to  the 
Horace's  iSatircs,'  written  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Hervey, 
!ply  to  Pope's  ferocious  attacks.  Pope  had  in  the  most  ridi- 
er  made  love  to  her ;  she  laughed  at  him ;  and  he  never 

Though  the  lord  and  lady  cannot  use  words  that  bum 
ike  those  of  the  unscrupulous  little  poet,  yet  they  give  some 
jIows  ;  calling  him,  amongst  other  things, — 

A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  human  race. 
That  is  at  once  resemblance  and  disgrace. 

works,  with  an  interesting  Memoir  prefixed,  were  published 
50n,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  1837. 

'086  Philips,  a  Cambridge  man  and  a  zealous  Whig,  became 
r  in  London.  His  Six  Pa^toraU  are  rubbish ;  nevertheless 
jgmatically  praised,  probably  on  parly  grounds,  by  Steele 
iian.  This  was  in  the  year  1713.  Pope,  who  some  years 
)ublishcd  pastorals  that  were  really  worth  something,  but 
d  scarcely  any  notice,  in  a  later  Onardiaiiy  No.  40,  ironi- 
led  in  the  same  tone,  but  by  instituting  a  regular  comparison 
own  pastorals  and  those  of  Philips  exposed  effectually  the 

1  emptiness  of  the  latter.  Philips,  when  he  had  discovered 
as  exceedingly  angry,  and  is  said  to  have  hung  up  a  rod  at 

2  club  frequented  by  Addison),  with  which  he  threatened 
*ope.    Thereby  he  but  increased  his  punishment ;  for  Pope 

Gay  to  write  the  burlesque  mentioned  above,  in  ridicule  of 
*,(yral8,  but  affixed  to  his  enemy  the  nickname  of  •  Namby- 
ps,'  which  is  too  just  and  appropriate  ever  to  be  forgotten 
8  himself  is  remembered.  Ambrose  also  wrote  the  tragedy 
^e$ted  Motlier,  founded  on  the  Afidromaqiie  of  Racine;  this 
ith  partial  praise  by  Addison  in  No.  335  of  the  Spectator ; 
y  which  8ir  Roger  de  Coverley  sees  performed  on  the  night 
o  the  theatre. 

Philips  wrote  the  Sjjletidid  Shilling,  a  mock-heroic  poem 
se,  in  which  the  design  of  parodying  the  Paradige  Lott  is 
Cider  and  Blenheim  are  also  in  blank  verse,  a  preference 
uthor'tt  serious  admiration  of  the  English  epic.  In  fact,  he 
/e  been  the  earliest  genuine  literary  admirer  of  Uilton. 
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Bol^crt  Blair,  tho  sou  of  a  S<;nttUh  minister,  is  tlie  author  of  Tke 
(irarc^  a  rlidactic  poem  in  l>lank  verso.  It  is  mther  dismal  reading. 
William  Somervile,  u  Warwickshire  goutlcmau  of  old  family,  wrote  th 
Chase  t  a  descriptive,  and  IlohhinoU  a  i)astoral  poem,  both  in  blank  verw; 
be>»ides  many  fables  and  talcs  in  the  oct083ilabic  couplet,  some  of  whidi 
arc  spirited  enougli. 

;U.  Iiaac  Watts,  o<lucat«d  as  a  Dissenter,  was  employed  for  some 
years  as  an  Independent  minister;  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  wis 
n-ceivefl  into  the  house  of  a  generous  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Abney.  of 
Stoke  Kewington,  where  he  sixrnt  the  hist  thirty-six  3'ears  of  bis  life, 
lie  is  the  author  of  three  liooks  of  Lipnc  Pnems,  or  HomLyriae,  rniMj 
of  a  devotional  and  serious  cast,  though  the  friend  of  the  Revolntioa 
and  Hanoverian  succession  comes  out  strongly  here  and  there;  and  of 
IJirinr  Stwgsy  for  children.  His  HyniHt  and  SjfiritMol  Soitgs  are  tbe 
well-known  *  Watts's  Hymns.'  * 

32.  Allan  Kamsay,  of  Scotch  extraction  on  his  fathcr*s,  of  Eoglidi 
on  Ills  mother's  side,  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  wig-maker  aboat  tbe 
year  1710.     He  joined  a  society  of  wits  and  literary  dilettanti  called 
the  Easy  Club,  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  composed  to  enliven  their 
social  gatherings.    His  Krergrecn.  is  a  collection  of  ancient  Scoitiih 
poems.    The  work  on  which  liis  reputation  rests,  Th^  Gentle  Ske/kerd, 
is  a  story  of  real  country  life  in  Scotland,  in  the  form  of  a  rimins 
pastoral  drama.'    The  dialect  is  the  Lowland  Scotch,  and  the  aenti- 
ments  natnnil  and  suitable  to  the  persons  represented;  the  stny  i^ 
clearly  told,  and  pleasing  in  itself ;  in  short-,  there  is  nothing  to  find 
fault  with  in  the  poem;  the  only  thing  wanting  is  that  life-giving 
touch  of  genius,  which,  present  alike  in  the  artificial  pastorals  of  Fop6 
and  the  artless  songs  of  Burns,  forbids  true  poetry  to  die. 

The  Drama,  1700-1745 :— Addison,  £owe,  Thomson,  Toutfi 
Sonthern,  Steele.  Prose  Comedy :— Farqnhar,  YanbriigAf 
Gibber,  Centlivre;  'The  Beggar's  Opera.' 

33.  Since  the  appearance  of  Congreve  s  Mourning  BriJe^ » 
tragedy  of  the  old  scliool,  no  tragic  work  had  been  produced 
desen'ing  of  mention  up  to  tlie  year  1713.  By  that  time  th' 
classic  drama  of  Fiunce,  the  masterpieces  of  Comeille  and 
Kacine,  had  l)ocon\e  thomuglily  known  and  appreciated  vi 
JMighind  ;  and,  in  tlie  absence  of  any  native  writers  of  RTpat 
original  jM)wei*,  it  was  natui-al  that  our  dramatists,  botli  i" 
tragedy  and  comedy,  sliould  model  their  plays  upon  the  Freaich 
pattern.  This  is  the  case  with  Addison's  celebrated  tragedy  of 
Cato?  It  was  j)rojected  and  partly  written  in  the  year  1703; 
but  Addison  had  laid  it  aside,  and  only  iinishcd  and  brought 
it  on  the  stage  in  1713,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  political 
associates.  Cato  is  in  form  a  strictly  classic  play  ;  the  unities 
are  observed,  and  all  admixture  of  comic  matter  is  avoided,  as 
carefully  as  in  any  play  of  Racine's.     The  brilliant  prologue 

1  Ejctract  Jhtok,  nrt.  124.  '  Ibid.  art.  1S8. 

*  Seo  CrlL  Sect  cb.  I.  §  10,  and  Extract  Book,  art  122, 
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was  written  by  Pope.  The  play  met  with  signal  success,  l)e- 
oause  it  was  applauded  by  both  political  parties,  the  Whigs 
cheering  the  frequent  allusions  to  liberty  and  patriotism,  the 
Tories  echoing  back  the  cheers,  because  they  did  not  choose  to 
be  thought  more  friendly  to  tyranny  than  their  opponents. 

34.  Bowe  produced  several  tolerable  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  the  Fail*  Penitent  (1703),  is  a  re-cast  of  Massinger's 
FaUd  Dovynj,  His  Janje  ^hore  is  an  attempt  to  write  a 
tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Shakspere.  Ulysses  and  Lady  Jane 
Greyy  and  a  comedy  named  The  Bitpr,  were  failures. 
ThoniflOn,  the  author  of  the  SeasonSy  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
Sophonisba  (1727),*  in  the  style  of  Cato,     The  success  of  this 

?lay  is  said  to  have  been  marred  by  a  ridiculous  circumstance. 
n  the  third  act  there  is  an  absurdly  flat  lino, 

O  Sophonisba  1  Soi)lionisba,  O  ! 

at  the  recital  of  which  a  wag  in  the  pit  called  out, 
O  Jemmy  Thomson  !  Jemmy  Thomson,  O  1 

The  parody  was  for  some  days  in  everyone's  mouth,  and  made 
the  continued  representation  of  the  play  impossible.  Yonng, 
the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  wrote  several  tragedies, 
among  which  are  Hvsiris  (1719)  and  Hevenge  (1721)  ;  the  latter 
still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 

35.  Sontliem,  an  Irishman,  produced,  near  the  beginning  of  his  long 
career,  two  tragedies,  The  Fatal  Secret  and  Oroanoho  (1692),  which  for 
many  years  held  their  place  on  the  stage.  He  was  notorious  for  his 
adroitness  in  dealing  with  managers  and  booksellers,  whence  he  is 
addressed  by  Pope  as — 

Tom,  whom  Heaven  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

He  is  praise<1  by  Hallam  for  having  been  the  first  English  writer  to 
speak  with  abhorrence,  in  his  Orooiwho^  of  tlic  slave  trade.  However, 
neither  the  thoughts  nor  the  style  of  his  tragedies  rise  above  the  com- 
monplace. 

36.  Steele*!  comedies  of  The  Tender  ITu9haiid  and  Tl^e  Cimsciotis 
Zorers  (1721),  produced  at  a  long  interval  of  time,  achieved  a  marked 
Buccess.  The  plot  of  the  last-named  play  is  sliglit,  anrl  has  few  or  no 
tarns;  but  there  is  a  good  recognition  scene  at  the  end.  The  humour 
of  the  editor  of  the  Tatler  is  not  wanting ;  take  for  instance  this  little 
passage  from  the  fifth  act : — 

Myrtle,    But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  time  ? 

Cimberton,  There  is  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir ;  he  trades  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Myrtle,  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  before,  who  descended 
from  persons  that  did  anytl^ing. 

1  Thornton  also  wrote  the  tragedies  of  Apamemnon  (1738)  and  Tanered 
wd  SimMmunda  (1745),  and  the  masque  of  Ai/red  (1740),  In  this  last  piece,  to 
which  Mallet  contributed  some  portion,  the  famous  song  *  Rule  Britannia '  tlt4l 
api^eared. 
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^i7.  Th<»  *  romody  of  Mannoi*s/  in  prose,  of  w]iich  the  lint 
suij^^fstiou  clearly  cjiiiio  fi"oni  the  arliniiulile  works  of  Moliere, 
\\iu\  l»oeii  successfully  tried,  as  we   liave   seen    hy  Ethereip*. 
Wycherley,  ami  ( ■»n;;i'eve,  in  the  pn*cedin|»  j»eriocl.     To  the 
same  .scIuk»1  of   writers  lK'lon]^e<l,  in  this   period,   Farquhar, 
Vanl»rujL(h,  and  CiUInT.     Fan|uhar,  a  native  of  Londondern*, 
is  th<^  author  of  77//'  Constant  Conpff.  (1700),  *S'ir  I/arn/  MV- 
ilfiir  (1701),  and  Thf  J>i*nn.v^  Stratiujnny  the  latter  written  wi 
the  bed  of  sickness  to  which  neglect  and  want  liad  brought 
him,  and  from  which  lie  sjink  into  an  untimely  ^-ave  in  his 
thirtieth  year.     Sir  John  Vanbrug^Il  wi"ote  the  famous  conio- 
di«'s  of  Tlu'  J\'ovoK'p<l   Wife  and    Th**  Prorohd  Jlnnimndy  tho 
latter  iK'injDf  left  unfinished  at  his  d(*ath  and  completed  l»y 
( -ihluT.    Colley  Gibber,  a  CJerman  l»y  exti-action,  was  not  only  ii 
dramatist,  hut  an  actor  and  theatrical  mana-;rer.     Jle  has  lt*ft 
us,   in   \\\(^  Apohttfif  for  hitt  oini   IAh\   published    in    1710,  an 
amusin^r  account  of  his  own  bustlin*;,  frivolous  life,  as  well  a> 
of  the   state  of  th<*   stai^o  from  the  Kestoi'ation  down  to  iii> 
own    time,   addini^   lifelike   sketches  of   the   principal  actors 
and  actresses.     llisi)lay  of  77/«  Nonjitror  (17 IS),  altered  •»)' 
Bi<^k<M*steth  si)  as  to  assiiil  the  DisseiihM-s  instead  of  the  Non- 
jurors, and   ivnaimnl    The   Ili/pncrif**^  contains  the  celehr.ite«l 
characters  of  l>r.  Cant  well  and  Mawworm. 

Mrs.  Centlivre  j»ro(luced  a  numlH*r  of  complies  in  the  sauu' 
period,  which  connnanded  a  temporary  jMipularity.  The  In'St 
of  thes(»  (and  a  truly  excellent  comedy  it  is)  is  A  Jlotd  Stn^ 
ftn'  a  nV/''  (171*"^) ;  in  it  first  appears  that  well-known  jjersun- 
a^e,  the  *  real  Simon  Pure.'  As  an  actintjj  play,  the  /^'"V 
J U II hi  also  has  ^reat  merit ;  one  of  the  chai-acters  is  an  inquisi- 
tive, meddlesome,  bhinderini<  fellow  called  Mftrjdof  ;  hence  coines 
that  now  familial*  wonl. 

'I'lie  Sit't/r  of'  1himii.<rii^^  a  tr:i_'«'<lv,  l»v  .lnhn  l[u»rlios,  was  re*vi^«'' 
with  f,M'ciit  iipi'lausi'  nil  tlic  <:iiin"  <lay  nn  wliirli  tlir  autlmr  dioil.  Tn*''^' 
serins  to  }»(•  litth'  eitluT  in  tin-  tln.nijjht"^  rn"  tlie  ilii^tion  that,  rises  a^K'Vi' 
the  comuioniilnce  :  hut  pruhalily  it  is  a  lcimmI  act in«;  jilay,  with  tcllini; 
situations. 

,'iS.  Tn  th(»  work  of  C'ibber  just  mentioned  then*  is  a  com- 
plaint that  tln'('<nitinenlal  tastt*  for  ojM'rsi  had  lately  extenJtnl 
to  Kntjland,  to  th<'  detriment  of  the  h*i;itimate  drama.  Gay'l 
Jii't/f/urtt  Op*  ra  was  a  ch'ver  att«'mpt  to  gratify  this  taste  by  a" 
o]K»ratic  production  truly  Hritish  in  every  sense.  The  suhjivt 
is  the  tndiajjpy  loves  of  (.'ajjtain  Maeheath,  the  chief  of  a  jjaiis! 
of  Jiijfhwaymen,  an<l  Polly  Peachum,  the  dau>(hter  of  a  worthy 
who  combines  the  functions  of  thief  taker  and  itHH»iver  of 
stolen  f(oods.     The  attractiveness  of  the  jtieoe  was  greatly  en- 
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haiiced  by  tJie  introduction  of  a  nunil)er  of  ])oautiful  popular 
airs ;  indeed,  but  for  these  the  coai*senoss  of  the  plot  and  the 
grossness  of  much  of  the  language  would  have  ere  now  con- 
demned it,  in  spite  of  all  its  wit  and  drollery.  There  is  no 
recitative,  as  in  a  modem  opera;  its  place  is  supplied  hy 
colloquial  prose.  The  opera  was  first  produced,  with  enormous 
applause,  in  1727. 

Henry  Brooke,  the  singularly  clever  son  of  an  Irish  Protestant 
clergyman,  went  to  London  in  1724  to  study  law,  and  was  much  petted 
by  Pope,  Lyttxilton,  and  other  literary  men.  He  sided  eagerly  with  the 
party  opposed  to  Sir  llobert  Walpole ;  and  a  tragedy  which  he  produced 
aboat  1740,  Oustaeu*  Vasa,  was  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
on  account  of  the  violently  democratic,  almost  republican,  spirit  per- 
vading it.     Thus  he  writes  (act  i.  sc.  1) — 

Wherefore  this,  good  Heaven  ? 
Is  it  of  fate  that,  who  assumes  a  crown, 
Throws  off  humanity? 

In  the  first  e<lition  of  the  play  was  the  line — 

Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free  I 

Pr.  Johnson,  who  loved  the  Hanoverian  family  as  little  as  Brooke, 
but  for  a  different  reason,  made  on  this  the  parody  : — 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  liimself  be  fat. 
(Sec  life  by  Boswell,  iv.  284.) 

Learning,  1700-1745:— Bentley,  Lardner. 

39.  The  greatest  of  English  scholars  flourished  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope  and  Swift,  and  fell  under  the  siitire  of  both. 
Bichard  Bentley  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  received  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  rose  to  be  Master  of  Trinity 
CJoUege  in  1700.  The  famous  controversy  Ijetween  him  and 
Boyle  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  occurred  in  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  we  delayed  to  notice  it  until  we 
could  present  a  general  view  of  Bentley 's  literary  career.  The 
dispute  arose  in  this  way : — Sir  William  Temple,*  taking  up 
the  discussion  which  had  been  cariied  on  between  Boileau 
and  Perrault  on  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  sided  i^dtJi  Boileau  against  the  moderns,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  adduced  tlio  Epistles  of  Phalaris  (which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  genuine  production  of  tJie  tyrant  of  Agi'i- 
gentum,  who  roasted  Perillus  in  a  brazen  bull)  as  an  instance 
of  a  work  which  in  its  kind  was  unapproached  by  any  modem 

*  Temple  wrote  many  works,  which  wore  published  in  four  volnines  in  1770 ; 
but  besides  the  liistorical  Memoin,  from  1072  to  1G81,  there  ia  little  in  them  of 
much  viilue.  He  was  a  courtier  and  alM>  a  unident  NVhig ;  and  succeeded  but 
iU,  -n  H acaolay  ehorws  in  his  brilliant  essay,  in  reconciling  the  two  chat«L^tft.T^ 
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writefi     Dr.  Aidrich,  author  of  the  well-known  Treatise  on 
Jjogic,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  induced  hj 
Temple's  praiw)  to  det<>rinine  upon  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Epistles  for  the  press.     He  committed  this  task  to  young 
Charles  Boyle,  grandson  of  Roger,  Earl  of  On^ery,  and  great 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  Robert  Boyle. 
A  IMS.   in  the  King's  Libi-ary,  of  which  Bentley  was  then 
librarian,  had  to  1)0  consulted.     Bentley,  though  he  lent  the 
MS.,  is  said  to  have  behaved  ungiwciously  in  the  matter,  and 
refused  sufficient  time  for  its  collation.     In  the  preface  to  hia 
edition  of  the  Epistles,  which  appeared  in  1695,  Boyle  com- 
plained of  the  alleged   discourtesy.     Bentley  then  examined 
the  Epistles  carefully ;  and  the  result  was  that  when  Wotton, 
in  reply  to  Temple,  published  his  Jiejl^'ctions  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learniiuf,  a  dissertation  was  appended  to  the  work,  in 
which  Bentley  demonsti'ated  tliat  the  Epistles  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  the  work  of  Phalaris,  but  were  the  forgery  of  a  later 
age.     In  proving  his  point  he  was  lavisli  of  tlie  supercilious 
and  contemptuous   language  to  which   his   arrogant  temper 
naturally  impelled  him.      Nettled  at  this  sharp  attack,  the 
Oxford  scholars  clublied  their  wits  and  their  learning  together; 
Att^rbury  (who  was  Boyle's  tutor),  Smallridge,  and  Friend 
had  each  a  liaud  in  the  composition  of  the  reply,  which,  piil>- 
lished  still  under  the  name  of  Boyle,  was  expected  to  establish 
Plialaris  in  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles,  and  to  cover  Bentley 
witli  confusion.     For  a  long  time  the  great  critic  ^tM&  silent; 
he  was  supposed  to  be  vanquished,  and  to  feel  that  he  waa  sa 
But   in    1699    appeared   the   Dissertation  on  the  Epistkt  of 
PhnlnriSy  the  finest  piece  of  erudite  criticism  that  has  ever 
]>roceeded   from   an    English   pen.      By   an   analysis  of  the 
languagt>   of   Ihe   Ef)i.stles,    Bentley   proved   that    they  were 
written,  not  in  Sicilian,  but  in  Attic  Gi'eek,  and  that  of  * 
period  many  centuri(»s  later  tlian  the  age  of  Phalaris ;  while, 
by  bringing  to  bear  his  intimate  knowl(»dge  of  the  whole  range 
of  CIreek  litei-atun*  upon  various  topogi-aphical  and  historic*! 
statements  wliich  tliey  contained,  he  demonstrat^nl  that  to^T^ 
were  named  which  were  not  built,  and  events  alluded  to  vhifh 
had  not  occurred,  in  the  lifetime  of  their  ivputed  author.    Tlie 
fontrovei-sy  was  now  at  an  end  ;   his  op|>onents   proniispd  » 
rt^jily,  but  it  was  nevtT  foHhcoming. 

l>entl(»y,  however,  with  all  his  wit  and  penetration,  was 
without  that  realising  {.vower  of  imagination  wliich  the  greatest 
German  critics  of  our  days,  such  as  the  brothers  Ciriuiin,  liave 
united  to  the  fonner  qualities ;  he  was  an  acute,  but  not  t 
genial  critic.     His  edition  of  the  J\tmdise  Lost,  published  Uk 
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32,  is  an  astonishing  production.     Pope's  lines  upon  it  in 
3  Dunciad — 

Not  tliat  I'd  tear  all  beauties  from  his  book. 
Like  slasbing  Bentley,  witb  his  desperate  hook — 

)  not  too  severe.  Among  his  other  works  are  editions  of 
>race  and  Terence,  to  the  latter  of  which  is  prefixed  a  valu- 
le  dissertation  on  the  Terentian  metres. 
40.  Hathaniel  Lardner,  a  dissenting  divine,  published,  be- 
sen  1730  and  1757,  a  bulky  work,  the  fruit  of  great  learning 
i  painstaking  research,  entitled  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
story,  Lardner  was  himself  an  Arian,  but  his  book  fur- 
hed  Paley  afterwards  with  the  materials  for  his  popular 
iw  of  the  Eviiiences  ofChrxaiianity. 

ThoniM  Heame,  the  Ron  of  a  parish  clerk  in  Berkshire,  was  sent  up 
Oxford  at  the  expense  of  a  discerning  patron,  for  whom  he  had  done 
le  work ;  and,  obtaining  after  a  time  the  post  of  sub-librarian  at  tbc 
Ueian,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  University,  and  rose  to  the 
l-deJ*erved  distinction  of  being  the  first  arclia;ologist  and  anti- 
rian  of  his  day.  To  his  immortal  honour,  he  resigned  his  post  on 
accession  of  George  I.  rather  than  take  the  oaths  to  a  Hanoverian 
ice.  His  literary  industry  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  for  bis 
port.  He  is  known  as  tbe  editor  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
Srunne,  of  Alfred  of  Beverley,  of  Leland's  Collectanea,  &c. 
rhomat  Tanaer,  a  Wiltshire  man,  after  holding  a  fellowship  at  All 
Is,  and  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St. 
ph  in  1732.  His  Notitia  MonasticOy  which  contains  in  an  abridged 
a  the  material  portions  of  the  information  given  in  Dugdalc's 
uutiooHr,  arranged  by  counties,  appeared  after  his  death  in  1744. 

Bibliothrca  Britannioo-ltibernica  (1748)  is  a  valuable  dictionary 
Latin)  of  British  and  Irish  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Inning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


Prose  Eiction,  Oratory,  Pamphlets,  Miscellanies, 
1700-1745 :— Swift,  Defoe,  Steele,  Addison. 

41.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  Swift*s  satirical  romance 
it  published  anonymously  in  1726),  the  Travels  of  Le^nuel 
UiveVy  including  the  Voyages  to  Lilliput,  Brobdingnag,  La- 
a,  and  the  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms.  The  first  sketch 
the  work  occurs  in  Martinus  ScribleruSy  the  joint  produc- 
I  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot.  But  Swift  soon  took  the 
)  execution  of  the  idea  into  his  own  hands,  and  renouncing 
lonal  satire,  to  which  Pope  was  so  much  addicted,  made 
I  extraordinary  work  the  vehicle  for  his  generalising  con- 
ipt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  This  tone  of  mind,  as  Scott 
erves,  gains  upon  the  author  as  he  proceeds,  until^  ixL  tV^ 
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Voya;T:e  tn  the  Houylmhunis,  he  can  only  depict  liis  fellow- men 
iiiidn-  tlie  clf;<ra(liii;jj  and  dis^aistiii^^  lineaments  of  the  Yahoos. 
77* «  Trn*i  lli^torif  of  Liieian  and  Ral>clais*  Vo*jaye  of  Panta- 
(frnd  furnish(Ml  Swift  with  a  few  su<^gestions,  l>ut,  in  the  main, 
this  is  a  pun'ly  ori«jjinal  work. 

12.  Internal  pcat'e  and  security,  prolon^^ecl  t.hrou*»:h  many 
years,  whih*  enormously  aucjnienting  the  national  wealth,  occa- 
sioned the  rise,  about  thr  middle  of  the  present  period,  of  that 
lar;rt;  class  of  readers  to  whom  so  much  of  modern   literature 
is  addivssed — pei*sons  havinja:  leisui-e  to  read,  and  money  to 
V)uy  books,  but  who  demand  from  litemtuit*  rather  amuseiaent 
than  instruct  ion,  and  care  less  for  being  excitetl  to  think  than 
for  bein«j[  mad(?  to  enjoy.     The  stage*,  especially  after  Jen*my 
Colli(?r's  attacks  upon  it,  l)ecanie  ever  less  compt^t^^nt  to  satisfy 
the  wants  nf  this  class,  or  gratify  this  new  kind  of  intellectual 
appetite.     The  j»oriodical  miscellany,  the  rise  of  which  will  I* 
described  presently,  was  the  lirst  kind  of  provision  made  for 
this  purpose.     When  Addison  and  his  numerous  imitators  had 
written  themselves  out,  and  the  style  had  become  tiresome,  a 
new  and  moi*e  permanent  provision  arose  in  the  modem  novel. 
The  first  of  tlu*.  English  novelists*  was  Daniel  Defoe,  lK)m  in 
1(>01.     After  a  long  and  busy  career  as  a  politicjil  writer,  bo 
was  ver^'ini'  on  his  sixtieth  year  when,  as  a  sort  of  i"elaxatio;i 
from   his   serious  labours,  lu;  tried  his  hand  at  pnKS*^  fiction. 
Th«»  L\f*'.  iuul-  Ath'i'titn.rr^  i»f  HMni<*ni  Crusoe,  founded  on  tlK* 
true    story  of   Alexander   Selkirk,   a  sailor   cast   by  a  ship- 
wreck on  tlie  uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  appeareii 
in  1710.      It  was  followed  hy  IMl'jiniis  Coorlship,  The  IMo^^ 
itf  i%>htn'1  Jni'k\  Mrniolrs  of  n  Citrnfki\  }fM  Ff.*indi'rs,C*fpi^^^ 
Siw/h'ftnt,  and  sevcinl  others.     It  was  Defo^^s  humour  tothn>»' 
tlu^  utmost  possible  air  of  reality  ov(M"  (?very  om^  of  his  tiction's 
so  as  to  j)alm  it  oil*  on  the  i-eader  as  a  narrative  of  fact&   Tlius 
the  famous  physician  l>r.  Mead  is  said  to  have  l>eeu  taken  i" 
by  the  pretended  Journal  of  th*'  (ir^uit  Plmjue^  and  Lord  CM' 
ham  to  have   recommended  the  JA ///o//vv  ri/*  fi  Cr?tv»/iVr  as  tlu' 

best  authentic  account  of  the  civil  wjir. 

43.  No  oratory  woi*thy  of  notice  dates  from  this  j»eriotl.  On 
the  other  hand,  pam]>hleteers  and  political  satirists  alH>und«l- 
On  the  ^Vhig  side,  Defoe  wiote  an  ironical  pamphlet,  t^^ 
Shortest  Wtuf  irith  the  Dl^S'Hf' rs  (1101)^  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  running  over  with  Tory  and  High  Chun'li 

*  TliU  «lc5(Tipt'nm  is  n«»t,  I  think.  impii;iii.>.l  l>y  the  la-'t  that  Mrs.  .Vvbr* 
IWhn,  iu  Ihc  reign  of  Charles  II.,  publi.-^hod  »i'vrr.ii  hhort  sloriv«i  or  nowMtf-' 
(OrooHoko,  The  Fair  Jitt,  Agnts  dt  Otstn*.  frr.),  not  one  of  which  Attdui  tU 
leDf^U  of  A  hundred  pagoa. 
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feeling,  voted  scandalous  and  seditious ;  he  was  fined,  pilloried, 
and  imprisoned.     From  the  same  cause  several  of  his  other 
political  writings  were  at  the  time  considered  libellous,  and 
exposed  him  to  persecution ;  to  escape  which,  he,  late  in  life, 
renounced   political   discussion,    and  indemnified  liimself   for 
being  debarred  from  describing  the  busy  world  of  fact   by 
creating  a  new  world,  in  semblance  hardly  less  real,  out  of  his 
own  prolific  fancy.     On  the  Tory  side  more   powerful   pens 
were  engaged.     No  pamphlet  ever    produced    a  greater  im- 
mediate effect  than  Swift's  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  wfriiteii  \i\ 
1712,  in  order  to  persuade   the   nation  to   a   peace.     *It   is 
boasted  that  Ijetween  Novemljer  and  January  eleven  thousand 
were  sold ;   a  great  numl)er  at  that  time,  when  we  were  not 
yet  a  nation  of  readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 
of  power  and  influence  was  wanting.     It  furnished  arguments 
for  conversation,  speeches  for  debate,  and  materials  for  parlia- 
mentary resolutions.'  *     This  was  followed  by  Itejiectiona  on 
the  Barrier  Treat  if,  published  later  in  the  same  year,  and  The 
Public  Spirit  o/tJie  Whi(j»,  written  in  answer  to  Steele's  Crisis, 
in  1714.     The  Examiner,  which  had  been  commence<l  by  Prior, 
and  had  provoked  Addison  to  start  a  counter  publication  in 
the    Whi(j  Examiner,  was  taken  up  by  Swift  soon  after  his 
introduction  to  Ilarley  in  October,  1710,  and  continued  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  next  year.     In  all  these  productions 
Swift,  who  had  commenced  life  as  a  Whig,  writes  with  the 
usual  rancour  of  a  political  renegade.     Differently  aimed,  but 
equally   effective,   were   the   famous   Drapier^s   Letters.     The 
following  were  the  circumstances  which  giive  the  occasion  to 
them : — 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  Ireland  had  been 
treated  in  many  respects  as  a  conquereil  country.  Tliis  was 
indeed  unreservedly  and  openly  the  case,  so  far  as  the  mass  of 
the  population  were  concerned  ;  but  the  Irish  Protestants  also 
were  compelled  to  share  in  the  national  humiliation.  When 
some  enterprising  men  had  established,  al)out  the  year  1700, 
an  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  the  commercial  jealousies  of 
£ii|^land  were  aroused,  and  an  act  was  passed,  which,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  Irish  woollens  to  any  other  country 
but  England,  destroyed  tlie  rising  industry'.  This  was  but  one 
out  of  a  numlier  of  oppressive  acts  under  which  Iiishmen 
chafed,  but  in  vain.  Swift's  haughty  temi>er  rose  against  the 
indignities  offered  to  his  country,  and  he  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow.  That  opportunity  was  given  by 
the  proceedings  connected  with  Wood's  contract  for  supplying 

1  Johnson'd  Lift  of  Swifts 
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a  copper  coinage,  to  circulate  only  in  Ireland.     Commerciallj 
speaking,  it  was  ultimately  proved  that  the  new  coinage  wai 
calculated  to  benefit  Ireland,  not  to  injure  lier.  The  coins  were 
assayed  at  the  Mint,  under  the  superintendence  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  proved  to  be  of  the  proper 
weight  and  fineness.     But  the  way  in  which  the  thing  was 
done  was,  and  deservedly,  the  cause  of  otFencfe.     The  priinlege 
of  coining  money,  which  had  always  l)een  considered  to  apper- 
tain to  the  royal  prerogative,  was  in  this  instance,  without  the 
consent  or  even  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Irish 
Pri\^  Council,  delegat(?d  to  an  obscure  Englishman,  who  had 
obtained  the  preference  over  other  competitors  by  paying  court 
to  the  king's  mistress.     It  was  this  heaping  of  insult  upon 
injury  which  excited  the  feniieiit  in  the  Irish  mind,  of  which 
the   memoral)le    Drapier    availed    himself.      The    first  letter 
appeared   some  time  in  the  year   1724.     In  it  and  the  two 
following  letters  Swift  artfully  confined  himself  to  those  ol>- 
jections  and  accusations  which  wri-e  oj^en  to  the  perception  of 
all  classes  of  the  people,     lie  declared  that  the  new  coins  were 
of  base  metal ; — he  pulled  Wood's  character  to  pieces ;— he 
asserted  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  new  coinage  would  be  the  disappearance  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  from  Ireland.     Such  charges  as  these  came  home  to 
the  feelings  and  understanding  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
of  his  reuders,  and  the   excitement  which  they  caused  ^"M 
tremendous.  In  the  fourth  and  following  letters  Swift  followed 
up  the  attack  by  opening  up  the  general  question  of  the^Tongs 
and  humiliations  which  Ireland  had  to  suffer  from  England.  A 
proclamation   was   vainly   issued   by  the   Irish    Government, 
ofToring  a  rewanl  of  300/.  to  anyone  who  would  disclose  tlw 
author  of  the  Dnipior^s  fourth  letter.     The  danger  was  great, 
but  Sir  Robei*t  Walpole  was  equal  to  the  occasion.     He  first 
tried   a  compromise,  but   without   success,    and   then  wisely 
cancelled  the  obnoxious  contnict.      From  this  period  to  his 
death  Swift  was  the  idol  of  the  Irish  j>eople.     He  said  once  to 
a  Protestant  dignitary,  in  the  course  of  an  altei-cation,  *  H  1 
were  but  to  hold  up  my  little  finger,  the  mob  would  tear  you  to 
pieces.' 

4-^.  Arbufhnot,  the  joint  author,  with  Pope  and  Swift,  of 
JfarfifiHH  tScriblerns,  of  whom  Swift  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  if  the 
world  had  a  dozc»n  Arbuthnots,  I  would  bum  my  [GulliversT 
Travels  ! ' — wrote,  alx)ut  the  year  1 709,  the  telling  poetical 
satire  named  the  History  of  John  Bull,  levelled  against  the 
Godolphin  ministry. 

The  great  war  in  which  Europe  was  involved  waa  repre- 
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ited  by  a  law-suit  carried  on  by  John  Bull  against  my  Lord 
rutt  (the  king  of  Spain) :  Nicholas  Frog  and  Esquire  South 
le  Dutch  Republic  and  the  Emperor)  l>eing  parties  to  the 
it  on  the  one  side, — John  paying  their  expenses  ;  and  Lewis 
,boon  (the  king  of  France)  on  the  other.  John  Bull's 
xjmey,  Humphrey  Hocus  (Duke  of  Marlborough),  contrives 
to  manage  his  suit  for  him  as  to  plunge  him  in  a  bottomless 
If  of  expense.  Addison  replied  with  The  LaU  Trial  and 
fiviction  of  Count  Tariff  (1713),  an  attack  on  the  Tory 
nistry  for  submitting  to  disadvantageous  terms  at  the  Peace 
Utrecht.  But  the  humour  here  is  not  so  broad  and  hearty 
in  the  History  of  John  Bull,  which  yet  evidently  served  it 
'  a  model. 

45.  Fix)m  this  period  dates  the  rise  of  the  periodical  miscel- 
ly.^     To  Richard  Steele,  an  Irishman,  who  was  employed 

the  Whig  Government  to  write  the  Gazette  during  the 
anish  succession  war,  the  nature  of  his  employment  suggested 
3  design  of  the  Taller,  a  tri-weekly  sheet,  giving  the  latest 
ms  of  news,  and  following  them  up  with  a  tale  or  essay.  To 
s  periodical  Addison  soon  began  to  contribute  papers,  and 
itinued  to  write  for  it  nearly  to  the  end.  The  first  number 
peared  on  the  22nd  April,  1709,  the  last  on  the  2nd  January, 
11.     The  success  of  the  Tatler  being  decisive,  it  was  followed 

by  the  Spect<itor  (1711-12),  the  plan  of  which,  *as  far  as  it 
;ards  the  feigned  person  of  the  author  and  of  the  several 
rsons  who  compose  his  club,  was  projected  *  by  Addison  *  in 
icert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.'  ^  In  the  first  number,  which 
s  from  the  pen  of  Addison,  the  imaginary  projector  of  the 
dertaking  gives  a  portrait  of  himself  that  is  full  of  strokes  of 
icate  humour;  how  from  childhood  he  had  'distinguished 
aself  l>y  a  most  profound  silence,'  and  in  mature  age  lived  in 
>  world  *  rather  as  a  Spectator  of  manldnd  than  as  one  of  the 
jcies.'  He  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  *  a  sheet 
1  of  thoughts'  every  morning;  repudiates  political  aims; 
jlares  that  he  will  preserve  a  tone  and  character  of  rigid 
partiality;  invites  epistolaiy  assistance  from  the  public; 
i  requests  tliat  letters  may  bo  addressed  to  the  Spectator  at 
[r.  Buckley's  in  Little  Britain.'  No.  2,  by  Steele,  contains 
itclies  of  the  different  persons  composing  the  Spectator's 
b  ;  (literature  supposed  itself  hardly  able  to  hold  its  ground 
those  (lavs  without  its  clubs  ;)  the  fine  old  country  gentleman, 

1  UmiaIIv,  but   not   ven'   correctly,  called   the  periodical  e$$ay;  a  word 
irh   ran  'hardly   be  Btretchwl   h.>   as  to  include  the  alleKories  sketches  of 
nnerfi  and  characters,  tales,  gossiping  letters,  &c.,  with  which  the  Tatler  and 
fctator  abound. 
«  See  the  preface  to  Addi»on*s  works,  by  Tickell, 
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Sir  Roj[]jor  do  Covorley;  the  retired  iiiercliant,  Sir  Andrew 
Freopoi-t-;  Capt.  Sentry,  tlie  old  soldier;  Will  Honeycoml*,  . 
tlio  bean ; — liesidos  a  stage-bitten  barrister,  and  a  clergyman. 
Thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  Addison  believed  himself  to  l)e  engaged 
in  an  important  work,  tending  to  humanise  and  elevate  his 
countrymen  : — '  It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  brought  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men ;  and  I  should 
be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brought  philosophy 
out  of  clos(?ts  and  liln^aries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in 
clubs  and  assemblies,  at  teu-tables  and  in  coffee-houses.'  * 

By  turning  to  fresh  intellectual  fields  the  minds  of  the 
upper  classes — the  people  in  good  society — to  whom  the  theatre 
was  now  a  forbidden  or  despise<l  excitement,  Addison  did  with- 
out doubt  allay  much  restlessness,  still  or  amuse  many  feverisli 
longings.     The  millennium,  it  seemed,  was  not  to  come  yet 
awhile ;  the  liftli  monarcliy  was  not  to  l>e  yet  established ;  no, 
nor  was  the   world   to  become  a  gi^eat  Anuidas  garden  of 
pleasure  and  jollity ;  nor  did  blind  loyalty  to  the  true  prince 
commend  itself  now  even  to  the  heart  much  le.ss  to  the  i-eason. 
Robbed  of  its  ideals,  disenchanted,  and  in  heavy  cheer,  the 
English  mind,  though  not  profoundly  interested,  read  these 
pleasant   chatty   discoursings   about   things   in   general,  and 
allowed  itself  to  be  amused,  and  half  forgot  its  spiritual  per- 
plexities.    Nothing   was    settled    by    these   papers,   nothing 
really  probed  to  the  bottom  ;  but  they  taught,  with  muchli»?ht 
grace    and    humour,    lessons    of    good  sense,  tolerance,  and 
moderation  ;  and  their  populanty  proved  that  the  lesson  was 
relished. 

The  Sppctnfor  extended  to  035  numln^i's,  including  the 
eighty  of  the  resumed  issue  in  1714.  Upon  its  suspension  in 
December,  1712,  the  (huirdkni  took  iis  place.  Of  the  271 
papers  in  the  TntJp.r,  Steele  wrote  188,  Addison  42,  and  l>oth 
conjointly  36.  Of  G35  ^iwctatora,  Addison  wrote  274,  Steele 
240,  Eustace  BudgelP  37,  and  John  Hughes  11  ;  and  of  IT"' 
Gnardlan^^  Steele  wrote  82,  and  Addison  53.  Several  TaiVn 
were  contributed  by  Swift,  and  a  few  Sjtf'rtntors  and  (tnarduws 
by  Pope. 

Among  the  subjects  treatf^d  of  in  the  Sjfpvfafor  are  the 
following: — Masquemdes,  clubs,  operas,  vulgar  superstitions, 

*  Spectator ^  Xo.  10. 

*  Budfrell  was  a  kinsman  of  Addison,  who  behaved  towards  him  with  gwtt 
and  steady  kindness.  His  pa|>ors  in  the  Spectator  are  nipjnod  with  the  letter  X. 
those  in  the  Guardian  with  an  aMeriitk.  In  1733  he  sot  up  a  weekly*  papcf 
called  The  Brr;  but  it  soon  dr(  pped.  A  satirical  crniplet  in  the  Prolngve  to  the 
Satire*  of  Pope  refers  to  the  forgery  of  Dr.  Tindal'M  will,  which  Bndg«II  »■* 
believed  to  have  been  guilty  of.    Soon  after  this  he  committed  suicide. 
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ghosts,  devotees,  the  shortness  of  life  (in  the  famous  *  Vision 
of  Mirzah,'  No.  159),  and  the  poetical  merits  of  Milton's 
J^aradisA  Losi^  in  an  ela})orate  criticism,  extending  over  seven- 
teen num})ers,  written  by  Addison. 

46.  At  the  end  of  1715  Addison  commenced  writing  the 
Frp^holder^  at  the  rate  of  two  papers  a  week,  and  continued  it 
till  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  'Tliis  was  undertaken  in 
the  defence  of  the  estal^lished  Government ;  sometimes  with 
argument,  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had  many 
equals,  but  his  humour  was  singular  and  matcliless.  Bigotry 
itself  must  l)e  deliglit<»d  witli  the  Toiy  fox-liunter.'  * 

The  daily  miscellany  passed  by  insensil>le  degrees  into  in- 
ferior hands,  and  at  last  became  insuftenibly  dull.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  intellectual  gifts  are  required  to  recommend 
this  style,  with  which  the  novel  can  dispense.  There  are  ten 
persons  who  can  wnto  a  tale  which  people  will  read,  for  one  who 
can  compose  a  passal)le  criticism,  or  a  jt'n  iVfuprit,  or  seize  tlio 
fugitive  traits  of  some  popular  habit,  vice,  or  caprice.  Even 
the  importation  of  politics,  as  in  tlie  Freeholdfr,  failed  to  give  a 
permanent  animation.  So,  aft^r  th(>  town  had  i>een  deluged  for 
some  time  with  small  witticisms  and  criticisms  that  had  no 
point  or  sap  in  them,  the  style  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  was  discontinued.  Some  years  later  it  was  revived 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  we  shall  see. 

Works  of  Satire  and  Humour :  Swift. 

47.  It  will  be  remembered^  that  Swift's  patron,  Sir  William 
Temple,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modern  authors.  Swift  himself  struck  in 
on  the  same  side,  in  the  brilliant  satire  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Books?  which  was  written  in  1G97,  but  not  published  till  1704. 
In  this  controversy  the  great  wits,  l)oth  in  France  and  England, 
were  all  of  one  mind  in  claiming  the  palm  for  the  ancients.  It 
wa.s,  i>erhaps,  with  some  reference  to  it  that  Pope,  in  the  Esaay 
oi»  Critirisw,  burst  forth  into  the  magnificent  encomium  in 
honour  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  beginning. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands,  &o. 

In  the  reaction  towards  the  me<liieval  and  Gothic  antiquity 
M^hich  marked  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  this  enthusiasm  for  Greece  and  Rome  was 
tnuch  abated.  At  present  there  are  symptoms  of  a  partial 
revival  of  the  feeling. 

»  Johnson.        »  Sec  p.  867.  =  See  Crit.  Sect.<ih.  11.^1. 
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48.  Tlie  Tah  of  a  Tub  was  also  published  in  1704,  though 
written  in  1696.  The  title  is  explained  by  Swift  to  mean  that, 
as  sailors  thi*ow  out  a  tub  to  a  whale,  to  keep  him  amused,  aud 
prevent  him  from  rumiing  foul  of  their  sliip,  so,  iu  this  treatise, 
his  object  is  to  afford  such  temporary'  diversion  to  the  yiiiA  and 
free-thinkers  of  the  day  (wlio  drew  their  ar^ments  from  the 
Leriathnn  of  Hobbes)  as  may  restrain  them  from  injuring  the 
State  by  propagating  wild  theories  in  I'eligion  and  politics. 
The  alh'gory  of  the  tliree  bi*others,  and  the  general  chaFaeter 
and  tendtfney  of  this  extmoi-dinary  book,  will  l)e  examined  in 
the  second  part  of  the  pi*esent  work.* 


History,  1700-1745  i—Bornet,  Kapin. 

49.  Bumet*s  Ifiston/  of  If  is  Oum  Times,  closinf;^  with  the  year 
1713,  was  published  soon  after  his  death  in  17 If*.  Burnet  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  a  very  decided  Whig.  Exiled  by  James  II., 
he  attacheil  himsoU'  lo  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Revo- 
lution. Tlie  llistonf  of  His  Omi  Times,  though  ill-arranged 
and  inaccurat**,  is  yet,  owing  to  its  contemporary  cliaracter,  a 
valuable  oi-iginal  source  of  information  for  the  jK^iotl  between 
tlie  Restoration  and  1713.^  Bapin,  a  French  refugee,  published 
in  1725  the  bi^st  complete  history  of  England  that  had  as 
yet  appeared.  It  was  trcvnslated  twice,  and  long  remained  a 
standard  work. 

Dr  White  Xennett,  who  ra«?c  to  be  Iiishop  of  Peterborough,  was  an 
intlrfutigable  w<irk«"r  in  tho  lieMs  of  history  an«l  archn?oIogT.  Hi* 
Jlhtory  of  Anihromdrn  ami  Jiurccsti-r  (IGDo),  ono  of  the  first  ezamplt-'S 
of  a  topi^giaijhical  nioiioirraph,  is  a  local  invct<tigation  of  rare  inierft-t 
ainl  value,  lie  wrote  the  tliinl  of  a  set  of  three  folio  volumes  (1706) 
containing  the  jieneral  liistnry  of  Kn«;]antl  down  to  1702.  In  his  narra- 
tive of  the  times  of  (.'hiirh:s  H.  Kennctt's  drift  was,  nccording  to  ti* 
eritie  lh»t;er  Norili,  tn  i how  that  that  kind's  whole  reign 'was  but* 
series  nf  court  tricks  to  introduce  ]Mipery,  t\Taniiy,  and  arbitrair 
].ower.*  This  lu^tory  was  minutely  eritieiseil  in  n  hostile  spirit  bv 
Boger  North  (tho  l;i«.^iapiier  of  his  three  brothers.  Lord  Uuildfonl. 
h'ir  Ihiilley  Nortii,  and  the  IJev.  Dr.  John  North,)  in  a  work  calliMl. 
/.'.rrtw/'//,  or  an  rnqmrtj  into  ihe  credit  and  veracity  of  a  Pretended 
(\tmjfIefo  IlinUrt/  (1740).  North  does  all  in  his  power  to  Tindicate  the 
memory  of  Charles  II.  and  to  relieve  his  CJovernment  from  the  imputa* 
tions  hea{)ed  ajton  it. 

John  Btrype,  a  pUdding  Ciernian  clerp^yman,  natnnUiscd  in  Rnglanil. 
wrote  several  folio  volumes  l)etwcenlC94  and  17 18,  containing  the Lirrd 
of  tho  men  most  in.strumentul  in  the  change  of  religion  in  England. 


^  See  Crit.  Sect.  cli.  !!.  $  6.  '  Krtract  Book,  art.  112. 
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s.  Cranmer,  Sir  T.  Smith,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Parker,  Grindal,  and 
liitgift.  Ho  is  also  the  author  of  Avnah  of  the  Jieformation  and 
^dahlUhment  of  Iteligion  (1700-28),  but  it  is  a  dull  and  confused  pro- 
ictSon. 

Of  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  period  we  reserve 
ar  sketch  till  after  we  have  examined  the  progi-ess  of  general 
terature  between  1745  and  1800. 


ohmon.  Poetry,  1745-1800:— Oray,  Olover,  Akenude, 
Tonng,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Mason,  Warton,  Churchill, 
Falconer,  Chatterton,  Beattie,  GoldsmiUi,  Cowper,  Bums, 
Darwin,  Walcot,  Gifford,  Bloomfield. 

50.  The  grand  yet  grotesque  figure  of  Samuel  Johnson  holds 
16  central  place  among  the  writers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
ght«cnth  century.  In  all  literary  reunions  he  took  the  un- 
isputed  lead,  by  the  power  and  )>rillianey  of  his  conversation, 
faich,  indeed,  as  recorded  by  Boswoll,  is  a  more  valuable  pos- 
ssion  than  any,  or  all,  of  his  published  works.  His  influence 
x>n  England  was  eminently  oonscnative ;  his  manly  good 
use,  his  moral  courage,  his  wit,  readiness,  and  force  as  a  dis- 
itant,  were  all  exei'te<l  to  keep  English  society  where  it  was, 
id  prevent  the  ideas  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  from  gaining 
•ound.  His  success  was  signal.  Not  that  there  were  wanting 
1  the  other  side  either  gifted  minds,  or  an  impressible  audience ; 
ume.  Gibbon,  and  Priestley  wei*e  sceptics  of  no  mean  order  of 
»ility ;  and  Boswell's  own  example  *  shows  that,  had  there 
en  no  counteracting  force  at  work,  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
r  Rousseau  might  easily  have  l>ecome  fashionable  in  England. 
it  while  Johnson  lived  and  talked,  the  revolutionaiy  party 
uld  never  gain  that  mastery  in  the  intellectual  arena,  and 
at  ascendency  in  society,  which  it  had  obtained  in  France. 
fter  his  death  the  writings  of  Burke  carried  on  the  sort  of 
nservative  propaganda  which  he  had  initiated. 

Johnson  was  l>om  at  Lichfield  in  the  year  1709.  His 
ther  was  a  native  of  Derbysliire,  but  had  settled  in  Lirhfield 

a  l)Ookseller.  After  having  roceivod  the  I'udimenls  of  a 
issieal  c<lucation  at  various  country  schools,  ho  was  entered  at 
jinbroke  College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1 728.  Ilis  father  about 
is  time  suffered  heavy  losses  in  business,  in  consequence  of 
tiich  Johnson  had  to  struggle  for  many  year.4  against  the 
iepest  jwverty.  Nor  was  either  his  mental  or  bodily  con- 
itution  so  healthful  and  vigorous  as  to  comi)ensat/^  for  the 
owns  of  fortune.     He   seems  to  have  inherited   from  his 

*  Sec  Hume's  Autobinfraphy, 
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motlHTs  family  tho  disease  of  scrofula,  or  the  king's  evil,  for 
which  ho  was  taken  up  to  London,  at  the  a^  of  three  yeftrs. 
to  he  tonch(»<l  by  Queen  Anne — the  ancient  sui^erstition  coii- 
cernin*,'  the  etlicaiy  of  the  royal  touch  not  having  tlien  wholly 
died    out.     His   mind   was  a  pi*(»y  during  life  to  that  most 
mysterious  malady,  hyjmchondria,  which  exliihit^l  itself  in  a 
morhid  melancholy,  varvinj'  at  different  times  in  intensity,  hut 
nev(»r  completely  sliaken  oft' — and  also  in  an  uicessaiit  liaunt- 
ing  fear  of  insanity.     CTnder  the  complicated  niisenes  of  his 
condition,  religion  constantly  sustained  him,  and  deserted  him 
not,  till,  at  the  a<;e  of  seventy-iive,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
his  nnich-tri(Hl  and  long-suHerin^  soul  was  released.     In  his 
hoyhood,  he  tells  us,  he  had  ^t  into  a  hahit  of  wanderiiijj 
alK)ut  the  fields  on  Sundays  readin*;,  instead  of  going  to  churcJi, 
and  the  religious  lessons  early  tau*^ht  him  hy  his  mother  weiv 
considei'ahly  dimmed  ;  hut  at  Oxfoixl  the  work  of  that  excellent 
man,  thouj^h  somewhat  cloudy  writer,  William  Law,  entitlwl 
A  Sfr'untti  CVf//  fo  a  /A*///  /*//»',  fell  into  his  hands,  and  made  so 
profound  an  impression  upon  him  that  from  that  time  for^anl, 
thou;;h  he  used  to  lanxMit  the  shoi-t<;omings  in  his  practuv, 
I'eligion  was  ever,  in  tlu»  main,  the  actuating  piinciple  of  his 
life. 

Aft(M'  leavin;^  Oxford  he  held  a  situation  as  undermastor 
in  a  ^'nmnnar-school  for  some  months.  But  this  was  a  kind  of 
work  for  whitrh  he  was  xitterly  uniitted,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  give  it  xip.  I  le  went  to  Bii*min((ham,  whei'e  he  obtained  sonii? 
trilling  literary  work.  In  1735  he  mari'ied  a  Mrs,  Porter,  a 
widow,  and  socm  after,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  opened  a 
boarding-solKud,  in  which,  however,  he  failed.  He  now  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  He  .settled  there  with 
his  wife  in  1737,  and  support(»d  himself  for  iminy  years  l»y 
writin*^ — princii)ally  by  his  contributions  to  the  (9t*nthmtin* 
Mfi(/azhi/'y  whifli  had  been  establisluMl  by  Cave  alK>ut  the  y«ir 
1730,  and  is  still  carri<il  on.  His  Vhin  of  a  Dictionary  of  th<* 
En^^lish  Iijin^a;^e  was  published  in  1717.  Tlie  price  stipu- 
lated for  from  the  booksellers  was  1,575/.,  and  tlie  work  w:i?? 
to  l)e  completed  in  thi"ee  years.  The  Ramhhjr^  a  series  t>f 
papers  on  miscellan(»ous  subjects,  on  the  nuxlel  of  the  Sjt^tator, 
was  connnenceil  by  him  in  1750,  and  concluded  in  175'i.  This 
and  various  oth(»r  works,  which  a])peaiv<l  from  time  to  time, 
joiiH^l  to  liis  unrivalled  excellence  as  a  talker,  wliich  made  his 
com})any  eajcjerly  sought  after  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  gradually 
won  for  Johnson  a  considerable  repxitAtion ;  and,  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  he  received,  through  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Hute,  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year.     This  was  in  1762.     He 
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continued  to  reside  in  London — with  but  short  inter\'als,  on 
the  occasions  of  his  tours  to  the  Hebrides,  to  Wales,  and  to 
Prance — till  his  death  in  1784. 

51.  Johnson's  works — excepting  the  Dictionart/y  a  tragedy 
called  Irene,  a  few  poems,  the  Lives  of  the  PoeUy^  some  other 
biographies,  and  a  short  novel,  the  famous  JRasselas — consist  of 
essays,  very  multifarious  in  their  scope,  discussing  questions  of 
politics,  manners,  trade,  agi'iculture,  art,  and  criticism.  The 
bulk  of  these  were  composed  for  the  Bambhr,  the  Idler,  and 
the  Adventurer,  His  prose  style,  cumbrous,  antithetical,  and 
pompous,  yet  in  his  hands  possessing  generally  great  dignity 
and  strength,  and  sometimes  even,  as  in  Raasela^^  rising  to 
remarkable  beauty  and  nobleness,  .was  so  influential  upon  the 
men  of  his  day  that  it  caused  a  comi)lete  revolution,  for  a  time, 
in  English  style.  Tlie  change  was  not  for  the  better;  since 
inferior  men,  though  they  could  easily  appropriate  its  pecu- 
liarities or  defects — its  long  words,  its  balanced  clauses,  its 
laboured  antitheses — could  not  with  equal  ease  emulate  its 
excellences. 

Among  Johnson's  poems,  London^  an  imitation  of  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  the  line  didactic  poem  on  The 
Vanity  of  Ihimnyi  WisheSj^  a  free  version  of  the  tenth  satire 
o£  the  same  poet,  in  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  is  substi- 
toted  for  Hannibal,  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  The 
lines  on  Shakspere,^  which  he  wrote  for  Garrick,  are  in  the 
same  sounding  and  rather  ponderous  style.  The  verses  on  the 
death  of  Levet^  show  the  softness  of  the  strong  man's  heart. 

52.  Gray,  the  son  of  a  scrivener  in  London,  was  educated 
md  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Cambridge.  In  the 
ronall  volume  of  his  poems  there  are  several  pieces  which  have 
pdned  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  The  Bard,^  the 
Progress  of  Poesif^  and  the  Ode  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
Tollege,^  are  all,  in  their  different  ways,  excellent.  As  a  writer 
le  was  indolent  and  fastidious ;  to  the  former  quality  we  pro- 
3al>Iy  owe  it  that  his  writings  are  so  few,  to  the  latter  that 
nany  of  them  are  so  excellent.  The  famous  Elegy  in  a 
JatifUry  Churchyard*  was  first  published  in  a  magazine  in 
1 750.  The  melancholy  beauty  of  these  lovely  lines  is  enhanced 
>y  the  severity  and  purity  of  the  style. 

63.  Biehard  GloTer,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  produced  the 
Lrst  edition  of  his  blank  terse  epic,  Leanidat,  in  1737.  It  has  not 
Quch  merit,  bat  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  was  extravagantly 
^raised  for  political  and  party  reasons ;  since  every  high-flown  sentiment 

■  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  II.  §  30.  >  Extract  Booh,  art.  146. 

5  See  Crit.  Sect  ch.  I.  §  67.  *  Extract  Booh,  art.  l&O, 
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in  praise  of  patriotism,  di^interostedness,  and  love  of  libcrtj  was  inter- 
prL>t.c<l  by  the  Opposition  into  a  damning  reflection   on  the  corrupt 
practices  and  the  truckling  spirit  towanls  foreigners,  by  which  Sir 
llobcrt  Walpolc's  government  was  supposed  to  be  cluuracterised.    In  its 
present  finished  state,  as  a  poem  of  twelve  books,  it  first  came  oatia 
1770.     The  Athenaid^  a  sequel  to  the  J^onid^nt,  and  in  the  same  metre, 
but  extending  to  thirty  books,  was  published  after  the  author's  death  in 
ns."):  it  is  a  dull  versified  chronicle  of  the  successes  gained  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Persian  war.     The  ballad  of  lIoner*s  Ok^ut '  is  still 
remembered  for  its  lire  and  music,  though  we  cannot  enter  intotfae 
political  animosity  that  dictatc<l  it.     Glover  also  wrote  London^  or  the 
Progress  of  Commerct\  and  a  poem  *  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.' 
54.  Mark  Akenside  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Newcastle-on-T}'ne. 
The  poem  by  which  he  is  lx\«<t  known,  the  Pleajtura  of  ImaffinatioM 
(1744),  was  suggested  by  a  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject  (So^. 
411-4lil),  contributi^l  by  Addison  to  the  SjHH'tattn'.      But  the  analysis 
of  the  pleasurable  feelings  which  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  what- 
ever excites  the  imagination,  though  suitiible  enough  as  a  .^subject  for 
an  essay,  becomes  insupportable  when  carrie<l  on  through  a  poem  of 
more  than  two  thousan<l  blank   verses.     Akenside   hatl  no  sense  of 
humour  and  no  wit,  but  was  an  anient  lover  of  nature ;    he  may  bn 
called  a  8econ<l-rate  Wordsworth,  whose  .style  that  of  some  of  his  Odd 
much  resembles.     He  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  at t^iched  himself 
to  the  faction  which,  assuming  the  name  of  '  the  patriots/  inveighed  ») 
long  against  the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.      Finding,  after 
Sir  llobcrt's  fall,  that  everything  remained  much  the  same  as  before, 
Akenside  wrote  his  JCjfuilc  io    Curh^  (1744),  in  which,  addrcssinp 
J*ulteney,  he  charges  him  with  having  l)etniycd  the  just  expectations  of 
the  country  ;  this  was  afterwards  altered  into  the  Ode  to  Cnrio.     Lord 
Macaulay,  cxaggeniting  as  was  his  wont,  calls  the  EpiitU  the  bert 
thing  that  Akenside  ever  wrote,  but  sets  down  the  (hlf  as  worthless. 

55.  The  Ni(fht  Thouyhts^  of  Toung  appeaixnl  lK?tween  the 
yoars  1742  and  1746.  This  didactic  poem,  which  Ima  l)eon  read 
and  praised  beyond  its  deserts,  is  in  Idaiik  vorae,  and  is  said  to 
liave  been  inspired  by  the  melancholy  into  which  tlie  poet  ^"W 
plunged  by  the  death,  within  thix»o  yt»ars,  of  his  wife  and  her 
two  children.  Moralising  fonns  tlie  staple  of  the  poem,  just  as 
philosophising^  fomis  the  staple  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion^ 
and  micro.scopic  description  of  Ci'abl>e's  Borotufli ;  but  tales 
aie  inserted  liero  and  tlu^ro  by  way  of  episode,  just  as  in  the 
ot  lier  two  poems  mentioned.  Then*  is  a  line,  fluent,  sennonisiii|( 
vein  al)out  Youn*? ;  but  a  flavour  of  cant  hangs  alH)ut  his  most 
aml>itiou8  eflbrts.  To  use  a  phi-ase  of  the  day,  ho  is  a  sad 
*  l*hilistine' ;  and  llirough  Uio  admiration  long  felt  or  professed 
for  him,  his  influence  must  luwe  much  tended  to  propagate 
false  tast<».  Tlu*  work  is  divided  into  nine  ^A'iV/A/x,  the  hi?ftdinp 
of  .some  of  which  will  serve  to  indicate  its  general  character; 

>  Kxinul  timk,  art.  117.  -  Ihld.  art.  154. 

3  The  full  title  is,  *  The  Compliiiut ;  or.  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and 
I  mmortality.*     (Sec  Extract  Book,  art.  1 29.) 
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tiiey  are — *0n  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality,'  *Narcissa,' 
•The  Christian  Triumph,'  *TheIntidel  Reclaimed,'  *  Virtue  s 
Apology,'  «fec.  A  few  lines  occur  hen*-  and  thei'e,  stamped  witli 
a  terseness  and  significance  which  have  made  them  almost,  if 
not  quite,  proverbial ;  such  are — 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
and — 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps  : 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids,  in  vales. 

In  philosophy  Young  was  a  follower  of  Berkeley,  whose 
idealism  he  reproduces  at  some  length  in  the  sixth  Xvjht:  — 

Objects  are  but  the  occasion  ;  ours  th'  exploit : 
Ours  is  the  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint, 
Which  Nature's  admirable  picture  drawf^. 
And  iKjautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 

In  theology  he  leans  on  Butler,  speaknig  of — 

A  scheme  analogy  pronounced  so  true, 
Analog}',  man's  surest  guide  l>elow. 

Young  found  an  ardent  admirer,  and  even  in  part  a  translator, 
in  Ganganelli,  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  a  man  prone  like  himself 
to  bow  before  the  power  and  splendour  of  this  world.  His 
Odes  are  worth  very  little ;  many  of  them  teem  with  fulsome 
praise  of  George  II.  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Among  his 
other  works  are.  The  Lamt  Daif  (1713),  The  Universal  Passion 
(1725),  and  Resvjymtion  (1762). 

66.  Bhenstone,  a  native  of  Halesowen,  near  Birmin^j^lhim,  not  far 
from  which  lay  his  beautiful  little  estate  of  '  The  Leasowcs,'  wliich  is 
still  shown  to  the  curious  traveller,  published  his  poem  of  The  f^chool- 
-pnisiresM  in  the  year  1741.  It  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  affects  an 
antique  dress  of  language ;  but  it  has  really  very  little  merit.  Shen- 
atone  was  a  vain  and  frivolous,  yet  withal  querulous,  i)erson ;  his 
poems  arc  full  of  complaints  that  his  estate  is  too  f>mull  to  admit  of  his 
l^jatifying  his  refined  tastes.  Some  of  his  ballads,  e.ff.  'Valentine's 
D^y 9*  and*  Jemmy  Dawson,'  have  some  pretty  and  pathetic  stanzas. 
The  '  Pastoral  Ballad '  is  a  charming  piece  of  pretty  trifling.* 

67.  Collini,  the  son  of  a  hatter  in  Chichester,  published  his  once 
Damons  Odes  in  1746.  Nor  can  these  ever  1x5  entirely  forgotten,  so 
'hea.utlfal  is  the  diction,  so  clear  and  profound  are  the  thoughts.  With 
aome  occasional  exaggeration  and  over-luxuriance,  this  author's  lan- 
^XLBige  is  for  the  most  part  exqaisitely  musical  and  refined.  The  odes 
•  To  Simplicity,*  on  *  Tho  Manners,*  and  on  *  Tlie  Passions,' '  are  among 
tbose  most  deserving  of  notice. 

68.  Mason,  tho  friend  of  Gray,  wrote  in  1748  a  poem,  called  7»t#, 
^^ntaining  a  petulant  attack  apon  the  University  of  Oxford  as  the 
tiOTBery  of  Jacobitism  and  disaffection.  This  drew  forth  a  brilliant 
t^ply,  the  THumph  of  Isit,  from  Thomas  Warton,  then  a  young  student 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  149.  '  Ihid,  art.  1 5d. 
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at  Trinity  College,  Oxfonl,aiulafter\van1.s(1istinguiislicd  as  the  historian 
of  Englii^h  ])Octry.  ^Lason  wrote  a  number  uf  Odes,  and  also  tried  liii 
hand  at  satire  in  the  *  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cliambers.*  which, 
however,  has  more  ill-nut urc  than  wit.  We  shall  meet  with  him  ajain 
as  a  dnimatist . 

59.  Churchill,  tlie  son  of  an  Essex  clergyman,  took  orders, 
maiTiod,  obtained  preferment,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  high 
road  to  a  deanery,  when  the  example  of  a  goocl- for- nothing 
schoolfellow,^  an  innate  tliirst  of  pleasure,  a  loose  moral  frame, 
and  an  irritable  vanity,  turned   him  aside  into  the   perilous 
cancer  of  the  siitirist  and  the  wit.     lie  Hung  off  his  gown,  and 
after  a  first  tuisuccessful  attempt  witli  The  Conclnv*',  a  .satire 
on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  obtained  at  a  lK)und 
all  the  nnt.ori(?ty  wliicli  lie  d(»sired  by  the  publication  of  tlic 
Jio.sciafl  (17G1).     This  is  a  clever  personal  satire  on  the  actors 
who  th(?n  trod  tlu^  I!x>ndon  stuge,  with  many  dramatic  criti- 
cisms not  without   Aalue.      13v  the  sale  of  this,  and  of  the 
Ajtoli^/if/or  the  Roncidi/,  published  soon  after,  he  cleannl  mort' 
than  a  thousand  pounds.     This  success  completely  tumeil  his 
head ;  he   produced    poem   after   poem   with   great   rapidity, 
endeavouring  to  rival  the  satirico-didactic  vein  of  Pope ;  allied 
himself  closely  with  the  demagogue  Wilkes ;  fell  into  profligate 
ways  ;  and  died  of  fe\er  at  lioulogne  in  17G4,  Imnkrupt  in 
lu'jiUh,  money,  and  good   nam(\     Among  his  many  poeiiis  I 
shall    single   out   for   mention,   Xhfht^   and    the  Prnpheaj  of 
Famiu*'.     The  former,  dedicated   to  Lloyd,  apfK^uivd  at  tV 
end    (»f    17G1  ;  its   ])urpos<»    is    to    vindieat^^.    himself  and  bi> 
frirnds  from  tlu;  att^ieks  which  wen*  levelled  against  them  on 
the  score  of  irregular  life.     It  is  spirit^'d  and  clever,  reminding' 
the  reiuler  often  of  Pope's  Imitalions  of  Horace,  l.mt  just  with- 
out that  marvellous  pi*eternatural  element  which  makes  tliP 
one  an  immortal  work  of  genius,  the  other  9,  biilliant  hut 
ephemeral  copy  of  verses.    These  lines  are  a  good  specimen  :- 

What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  risi'  or  fall  ? 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muck  worms,  who  in  dirty  acres  deaU 
Lament  tho^L•  hardships  which  we  cannot  fei*l. 
His  grace  who  smarts  miiy  bi'llow  if  he  please : 
But  must  1  bi-llow  too,  who  sit  at  easii  I 
l\y  custom  safe,  the  |)oet's  numbers  flow 
Krce  as  the  lijjht  and  air  some  vears  a^^o ; 
No  slateMiian  e'lT  will  think  it  worth  his  pains 
To  (ax  our  lal)iMirs  and  excise  our  brains : 
llurlhens  like  these  vile  earthly  buildings  btMr ; 
No  tribute's  laid  on  castles  in  the  air. 


1  Robert  Lluvtl,  author  of  The  Actor,  a  )w>eui  which  had  attracted  mnch 
notice. 
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In  the  Prophecy  of  Fanmip,  wliioli  appeared  in  1763,  the 
liief  wit  lies  in  his  ascribing  to  the  Scotch,  against  whom  the 
itire  is  aimed,  exactly  the  opposite  virtues  to  their  (supposed) 
otorious  bad  qualities.  But  there  is  no  proper  arrangement ; 
Dfi  often  does  not  see  what  he  is  driving  at ;  he  seems  to  have 
rritten  straight  on  as  notions  rose  in  his  head,  without  having 
onned  a  clear  intellectual  plan.  The  goddess  of  Famine,  after 
he  battle  of  Culloden,  is  supposed  to  prophesy  to  two  Scotch 
hepherd  boys — Jockey  and  Sawney — the  elevation  of  Lord 
Jute  to  the  premiership,  the  exaltation  of  tlie  whole  nation  con- 
Bquent  thereupon,  and  their  fattening  at  England's  expense. 

60.  Paul  Whitehead,  author  of  The  State  Dunces  ( 1 733)  and 

fanners  (1738),  in  which  he  triced  to  ape  the  manner  of  Pope, 

fter  having  long  acted  with  the  Opposition,  took  a  place  under 

rQvcmment  about  1760.    Churchill  branded  this  proceeding  in 

'well-known  couplet : — 

May  I,  —can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ? 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  a  Paul ! 

Falconer,  a  Scotch  sailor,  published  his  descriptive  poem  of  the 
kiprtreclit  in  heroic  verse,  in  1762.  It  is  too  laboured  and  artiHcial  to 
>ininand  permanent  popularity.  The  author  wa^  himself  lost  at  sea  a 
iw  years  aften^-ards. 

The  publication  of  Percy's  lieliques  of  Ancient  Knglish  Poetry ^  in 
r6<>9  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  that  great  literary  and  religious 
taction  from  classical  to  Christian  antiquity,  the  waves  of  which  have 
nee  spread  so  far.  Naive  old  ballads,  such  as  *  Chevy  Chase'  for 
istancc,  which  had  stirred  the  blood  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  two  hundred 
ears  before,  were  resuscitated  from  their  long  sleep,  and  supplied  to 
na^native  youth  towards  the  close  of  the  century  a  mental  food  quito 
afferent  from  that  on  which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  )x?en 
sared. 

The  appearance  of  Fin/fah  an  ancient  poem  in  six  books,  and  Temoniy 
n  epic  poem  in  eight  books,  said  to  be  composed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Ingal,  and  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Gaelic  language  by  James 
[sopherfon  (1762-3),  belonged  to  the  same  movement  of  Bomanticism. 
a  a  prefatory  dissertation  Macpherson  professed  to  refute  the  claim  of 
le  Irish  to  the  possession  of  Ossian,  who,  he  contended,  was  a  genuine 
aledonian,  and  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  tirst  migration  of  his 
?untrymen  into  Ireland.  No  MS.  of  the  supposed  original  poem  *in 
ight  books  *  has  ever  been  forthcoming;  the  use  of  the  term  'transla- 
on  '  was  therefore  unwarranted ;  and,  so  far,  Macpherson  seems  to 
ave  been  a  forger.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  that  he  had 
iken  down  many  songs,  embodying  ancient  traditions,  from  the  lips  of 
ie  Highland  peasantry,  and  that  to  this  extent  his  work  had  a  genuine 
asis.  However  this  may  be,  there  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  strange 
tiarm  in  the  {)oetical  prose  presented  to  us  as  the  translation  of  Ossian; 
or  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  an  absolute  forgery  could  have  so  power- 
iilly  impressed  the  mind  of  Goethe,  as  the  readers  of  Werthcr 
now  to  have  been  the  case.  Temora  opens  thus :  *  The  blue  waves  of 
JUin  roll  in  light.    The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day.    Trees  shake 
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their  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents  poor  their  noisy  streams. 
Two  green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  surround  a  narrow  plain  The  blue 
course  of  a  stream  is  there ;  on  its  banks  stood  Cairbar  of  Atha.* 

61.  Chatterton,  *the  wondrous  boy  that  perished  in  his  prime/ be- 
longed to  a  family  which  for  several  generations  had  supplied  the 
sexton  of  the  noble  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  at  Bristol.    In  an 
old  muniment -room  above  the  north  porch,  the  boy  had  oome  acroes 
mouldering  parchment  records  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  strange  idea  seized  him  of  attributing  poems  of  bis 
own  composition  to  an  imaginary  monk,  whom  he  called  Rowley,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  pretending  that  he  had  found  the  original 
MSS.  of  these  poems  in  the  muniment-room.      His  forgeries  met  with 
considerable  acceptance  in  the  West  of  England,  but  he  was  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  palm  off  some  of  them  upon  Horace  Walpolc.     He  came 
up  to  London  in  1770,  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  support  himself  by 
the  pen,  died  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  while  yet  in  his 
eighteenth  year — ac^jording  to  one  account  by  taking  poison,  according 
to  another  of  actual  starvation.      A  few  years  later  a  celebrated  and 
keenly  contested  controversy  arose  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
Rowley  y)oenis. 

02.  Beattie  produced  the  first  canto  of  his  Miiutrel  in  1771.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Cniik '  is  unjust  to  this  poem  when  he  says  that,  in 
comparison  with  Thomson's  Qnth  of  lndofener,  it  is  like  gilding  com- 
I)arcd  to  gold.  Beattie  had  not  the  same  power  of  luscious  delineation, 
nor  the  s;ime  command  over  language,  which  l>elonged  to  Thomson ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes  rises  to  a  strain  of  manly  fom 
and  dignity  which  was  l>eyond  the  compass  of  the  other.  The  metre  if 
the  Spenserian  stanza;  the  tone  is  like  that  of  Gray  in  the  Elegy]  it 
is  the  chord  struck  by  Rousseau,  the  superiority  of  simple  nnboigbt 
liloasurcH  to  luxury  and  pomp,  of  nature  to  art-,  &c.  The  great  defect 
of  t ho  poem  is  its  want  of  plot.  The  following  ii»  one  of  the  finest 
stanzas : — 

For  know,  to  man  as  candidate  for  heaven, 
The  voice  of  the  Eternal  said.  Be  free; 
And  this  Divine  prerogative  to  thee 
Doth  virtue,  hajipincss,  and  heaven  convey  ; 
For  virtue  is  the  child  of  liberty. 
And  happiness  of  virtue ;  nor  can  tlioy 
Fie  free  to  keep  the  path,  who  are  not  free  to  straj'. 

63.  Goldsmith*8  poems  are  few  in  nunil)er,  but  several  are 
of  rare  merit.  More  than  one  recent  })iography  has  matte 
known  the  story  of  the  failures,  the  sorrows,  the  erratic  youth 
of  this  child  of  genius,  who  retained  his  Irish  heedlessness, 
jLjenerosity,  sensibility,  and  elasticity  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life.  His  didactic  poem,  The  Traveller,  appeared  in  1765,  at 
which  time  he  had  long  been  settled  in  Jjondon,  doing  miscel- 
laneous literary  work  for  the  booksellers.  Both  the  form  and 
the  philosophy  of  this  poem  (which  teaches  that  the  consti- 
tuents of  human  happiness  vary  with  climate,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances) bespeak  strongly  the  influence  of  Pope.     Great 

1  History  of  Enqtith  Litet-ature,  v.  170* 
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intellectual  growth  is  visible  in  the  Deserted  Village  (1771). 
We  have  the  same  charming  type  of  the  village  pastor,  *  pass- 
ing rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year/  which  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  but  the  poet  strikes  here  a  deeper  and 
graver  key,  when,  in  lines  to  which  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
have  so  often  re-echoed,  he  l)cwails  the  extension  of  the  English 
and  Irish  lati/ttndia,^  and  the  decay  of  the  peasantry  : — 

111  fares  the  land,  to  liastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  : 
lUit  a  bold  peasantry,  their  countr}''8  pride, 
AVlien  once  destroyetl,  can  never  be  supplied. 

All  Goldsmith's  drollery  comes  out  in  the  Eleyij  on  Madamr, 
Blaise,  and  that  On  a  Mad  Doy ;  all  his  wit,  rapidity,  and 
luminous  discernment  in  the  Retaliation,  a  series  of  imaginary 
epitaphs  on  his  chief  friends,  among  whom  are  included  Burke, 
Garrick,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

64.  Cowper  was  designed   by  his  father  for  tlio  bar,  but 
after  a  time,  his  unfitness  for  that  profession  l>ecoming  mani- 
fest, he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  tlie  House  of  Lords. 
But  an  overpowering  nervousness   prevented   him   from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  post;  he  resigned  it,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  country,  which   he   never  afterwards   left.      Ho 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  fer\'id  piety,  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  curate  of 
Olney.     In  the  poems  of  his  first  volume,  published  in  1782, 
this  friend's  influence  is  very  manifest.     These  poems  consist 
cliiefly  of  some  long  didactic  compositions,  of  several  hundred 
lines  each,  in  blank  verse,  entitled.  Table  Talk,  The  Progress  of 
J^rror,  Truth,  Exjyostnlation,  Hope,  Charity,  Cotiversation,  and 
Jietiretnent,     Their  tone  is  generally  desponding,  and  leaning 
tx>  the  side  of  censure ;  he  declaims  against  the  novelists  and 
t-he  mischief  they  cause,  indulges  in  a  tirade  against  the  press, 
e-ncl  talks  of  *  the  free-thinkers'  brutal  roar.'     Yet  there  is  so 
much  grace  and  delicacy  and  lightness  of  touch,  even  in  most 
of  the  censure,  and  he  is  so  every  inch  a  gentleman  everywhere 
wmd  always,  that  an  affectionate  admiration  for  the  writer  pre- 
dominates over  every  other  feeling.     Tirociniiun  appeared  in 
1 784  ;  it  is  an  earnest  attack  on  the  public-school  system,  on 
t:he  ground  of  its  demoralising  influence  on  character.     There 
^re  many  vigorous  lines,  and  some  cutting  satire,  as  in  the  line — 

The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duke. 
>  The  name  given  to  th^  vatt  landed  estates  of  the  Roman  noble?; 
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There  is  also  a  beautiful  trilnito  to  John  Bunyan,  whom  lie 
will  not  name,  lest  a  name  then  generally  despised  should 
awaken  only  derision. 

His  second  volume,  containing  The  Tnaky  appearetl  in  Mi^X 
This  is  a  didactic  or  retlectivc  poem,  in  six.  books.     The  |x»et, 
having  been  asked  to  write  a  poem  on  a  50/(7,  commences  witiia 
sketch  of  the  history  of  seals,  which   ho   tells  with   a   mild 
humour,  reminding  one  of  the  playfulness  of  a  kitt<»n,  graceful 
and  pretty,  and  never  vulgar  though  sometimes  trivial.     Aft«T 
having  come  down  to  the  creation  of  the  sofa,  fane\'  btars  hiin 
away  to  his  school  days,  when  lie  roved  along  Thames'  bank 
till   tired,  and  needed  no  soja  when  he  returned  ;  then  he  W- 
comes  dreamy,  traces  his  life  down  the  stream  of  timr  to  tin* 
present  hour,  noting  what  has  made  him  happy,    still»'d  his 
nerves,  strenglliened  his  health,  niised  his  spirits,  or  kej»t  tin  in 
at  least  from  sinking  ;  and  finds  that  it  has  ever  l>con  the  hi" 
conmiunion  with   Xature   in    the   country.     Many    chiirinin;,' 
descriptive  passages  are  interwoven  in  all  this.     The  tali*  of 
*  Crazy  Kate  '  is  admirably  told.      Ilien  he  maundei-s  on  alK>ut 
the  gij)sies  ;  then  launch(^s — if  thr  word  is  not  too  vehement — 
into  a  tirade  against  town  life,  in  which  occurs  the  well-known 
line — 

God  made  the  country,  .nn.-l  man  made  (he  town. 

An  additional  shade  of  nu'lancholy  and  dospondencv  is 
evidently  thrown  over  the  po't's  mind  by  the  humiliations 
which  England  about  this  time  hjul  to  brook  —  the  tn^ty  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  loss  of  America. 

Among  the  smaller  poems,  the  merry  history  of  *J(»lin 
Gilpin'  is  famih'ar  to  cvcryon<\  The  *  Negro's  Complaint '  v;t> 
written  to  expose  the  crueltic's  of  the  African  slave  tiude.  The 
stanzas  on  *  Boadicea  '  are  finely  expressed,  and  with  a  ni<»i''' 
sustained  elevation  than  is  usual  with  him,  for  Cow]>ers  nrf  i^ 
certainly  very  defective  ;  he  seems  hardly  to  have  l)elieve<l  tlwt 
poetry  had  any  rules  at  all.  ITis  versitication  is  can^less,  and 
to  rhythm  and  choice  of  words  he  pays  far  too  little  attention : 
weak  and  trivial  are  continually  annexed  to  weighty  lint'f'- 
This  is  noticeable  even  in  that  adnn'rable  poem,  *On  the  i"ecpipt 
of  my  Mother's  Picture.'  Though  his  vein  is  usually  stwus 
he  has  a  genuine  natives  humour  which  can  be  frolicsome  when 
it  pleases.  For  an  example,  take  some  of  his  lines  *  On  a  Mi*^- 
(thievous  Bull,'  which  the  owner  sold  at  the  poet's  instanot^  :— 

Ah  I  I  could  pity  thco,  exiled 

From  this  secure  retreat  ; 
I  woulil  not  lose  it  to  W  styled 
,  Tiic  hai»juf\st  «»f  tlie  great. 
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Bub  thou  canst  taste  no  calm  delight ; 

Thy  pleasure  is  to  show 
Thy  magnanimity  in  fight, 

Thy  prowess :  therefore  go — 

I  cu'e  not  whether  east  or  north. 

So  I  no  more  may  find  thee ; 
The  angry  muse  thus  sings  thee  forth, 

And  claps  the  gate  behind  thee. 

riio  *  Castav.  .ly '  is  ex(iuisito  in  its  mournful  patlios,  and  the 
Ver5t:s  supposed  to  hv,  written  l)y  Alexander  l!?elkirk,'  though 
n  a  jingling  metre,  are  full  of  striking  turns  of  tliouglit  which 
fusure  to  them  a  permanent  popularity.  Cowpor's  last  work 
>f  any  consequence  was  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  Idank 
r^ersc  ;  this  appeared  in  1701. 

65.  In  Scotland,  where  no  truly  orighial  poet  had  arisen 
since  Dunbar,  the  last  forty  years  of  the  century  witnessed  the 
)right  and  brief  career  of  the  peasant  poet,  whose  genius  shed 
I,  dazzling  glow  over  his  country^s  literature.  Many  beautiful 
iongs,*  mostly  of  unknown  authorship,  circulated  in  Scotland 
>ofore  the  time  of  Bums  ;  and  Allan  Kamsay,  thougli  an  imi- 
Ator  as  far  as  the  sul>stanco  of  his  poetry  was  concerned,  had 
{o  wntten  in  the  native  dialect  as  to  show  that  original  and 
Tuly  national  forms  lay  niady  for  the  Scottish  poet.  With 
;his  foundation  to  work  upon — with  the  education  of  a  Scottish 
>riniary  school,  a  knowledge  of  Pope  and  Shenstonc,  and  a 
K>und,  clear  intellect — ^Kobert  Burns  made  liimself  th(j  greatest 
iong-writer  that  our  literature  has  ever  known.^  Force  per- 
vaded his  whole  character  ;  he  could  do  nothing  by  halves.  At 
,he  age  of  eighteen,  that  passion,  from  which  proceeds  so  much 
ilike  of  the  glory  and  of  the  shame  of  man\s  existcmce,  do- 
•eloped  itself  in  his  burning  heart,  and  remained  till  death  tho 
thief  motive  power  of  liis  thoughts  and  acts,  lie  feU  in  love  ; 
ji<l  then  his  feelings,  as  he  tells  us,  spontaneously  burst  forth 
n  song.  Two  other  strongly- marked  tendenci(»s  in  his 
haracter  must  l>e  mentioned,  to  which  some  of  his  most 
amous  productions  may  be  attributed.  The  first  was  his 
.relent  spirit  of  nationality  ;  tlio  second,  his  repugnance  to, 
ncl  revolt  from,  the  narrow  sectarianism  of  his  age  and 
ouiitry.  Almost  the  first  l>ook  he  ever  read  was  the  life  of 
>ir  William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  patriot,  whose  hiding-places 
.nd  ambushes,  as  pointed  out  by  history  or  local  tradition,  ho 

»  For  an  interesting  account  of  them  see  an  article  by  Professor  Shairp  In 
H!dcmiUan»  Magazine  for  May  1861. 
a  See  Crit.  Sect,  ch.  I.  §§  5,*),  61 
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visited  with  a  pil^im  s  fervour.     It  was  this  spirit  which  prc- 
duced  sucli  po(;nis  as-  - 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 

or  the  Address  to  the  Scottish  Jlemhers  of  Parlianwnt.  His  re- 
pupcnance  to  Presbyterianism — exemplified  iii  such  poems  as 
Holy  Willies  Prayer,  the  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq., 
and  the  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,  or  tlie  Rigidly  Righteous—' 
redounds  partly  to  the  disgrace  of  tlie  system  which  he  satirised, 
and  partly  to  his  own.  If  lie  reljelled  against  the  ceremonial 
and  formal,  he  rebelhnl  no  less  against  the  moral  teaching  of 
Presbyterianism.  His  protest  against  religious  hypocrisy  must 
1k5  taken  in  connection  with  his  own  licentiousness.  His 
fatlier,  an  earnest  adherent  of  that  creed  and  system  which  the 
son  broke  away  from  and  despised,  though  wrestling  all  his 
life  against  poverty  and  misfortune,  endured  his  troubles  with 
patience,  and  died  in  peace,  l>ecause  he  had  learnt  the  secret 
of  the  victory  over  self.  His  wondrously  gifted  son  never 
gained  that  victory,  and  the  record  of  his  last  years  presents 
one  of  the  most  sad,  disastrous  spectacles  that  it  is  possible  to 
contemplate. 

Bums'  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1786,  and* 
second  edition  appeared  in  the  following  year.  Tarn  o 
Shant^r,  a  fairy  story  burlesqued,  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Nighty 
and  The  Vision,  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  pieces  in  this 
collection  ;  none  of  them  attain  to  any  great  length.  After 
his  marriage  to  Joan  Annour,  ho  settled  on  the  farm  of  Ellis- 
land,  uniting  the  functions  of  an  exciseman  to  those  of  » 
farmer.     But  the  farm  proved  a  bad  speculation — 

Spcm  montita  scgcs,  bos  est  cnectus  arando, 

and,  having  received  a  more  lucrative  appointment  in  the  excise, 
Burns  gave  up  Ellisland,  and  removed  to  Dumfries.  Here  the 
habit  of  intemperance,  to  indulge  in  which  the  nature  of  his 
employment  unhappily  supplied  more  than  ordinary  tempta- 
tions, gradually  made  him  its  slave  ;  disappointment  and  self- 
reproach  preyed  upon  his  heart ;  want  stared  him  in  the  face  ; 
and  the  greatest  of  Scottish  poets,  having  become  a  mere  wreck 
of  Ids  former  self,  sank,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  into  an  un- 
timely grave. 

65a.  Burns  may  truly  bo  called  the  poetic  child  of  Bobert  FerfUMB, 
whose  sad  and  short  career  ended  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  1774.  The 
yoxmger  poet  was  unwearied  in  the  praises  of  his  precunor,  whoM 
favourite  metre  was  that  strange,  but  most  effective,  six-lined  stania,  in 
which  Burns  accomplished  so  much.  In '  Braid  Claith, '  a  good-hiunoiized 
satire,  occur  the  following  lines  : — 
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Ye  wha  are  fain  to  hae  your  name 
Wrote  in  the  bonny  book  of  fame. 
Let  merit  nae  pretension  claim 

To  laurel'd  wreath, 
But  hap  ye  weel,  baith  back  and  wamc,* 

In  gudc  Braid  Ciailh. 
♦  ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 

Braid  Claith  lends  fouk  an  unco  liocse,* 
flakes  mony  kail-worms  butterflies, 
Gies  mony  a  doctor  his  degrees 

For  little  skaith ;' 
In  short,  you  may  be  what  you  please 

Wi'  gude  Braid  Claith. 

lOgan,  a  Scot<;h  farmer's  son,  is  the  author  of  an  •  Ode  to  the 
armly  praised  by  Burke. 

xmstrong,  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Roxburghshire,  lived  to 
ssful  medical  man  in  Lon<lon ;  he  is  the  author  of  The  Art 
'Iff  Health  (1774)  and  other  pieces. 

3  Bollind  was  a  satirical  effusion,  commenced  in  1784,  by 
ters  belonging  to  the  party  of  Fox  and  the  recently  defeated 
md  directed  against  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  supporters  in  Parlia- 
e  chief  of  these  writers  was  a  Dr.  Lawrence ;  he  was  assisted 
Ellis,  a  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  two  other  persons  named 
1  and  Tickle.  The  origin  of  the  name  was  this :  Mr.  RoUe, 
er  for  Devonshire,  in  a  speech  made  on  the  Westminster 
had  informed  the  public  that  he  was  descended  from  *Dake 
ludicrous  pedigree  of  *  John  Rolle,  Esq  ,*  thereupon  appeared, 
'extracted  from  the  records  of  the  Herald's  Office.'  This 
ed  by  the  'Dedication  of  the  RoUiad,  an  Epic  poem  in  twelve 
itten  by  Fitzpatrick,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Rolle.  Amidst  a 
of  sarcastic  eulogy,  copiously  garnished  with  puns,  the  dedi- 
'atulates  Mr.  RoUei  because,  as  his  ancestor  RoUo  fought  for 
e  Conqueror, — 

So  you  with  zeal  support  through  each  debate 
The  conquering  Williavi  [Pitt]  of  a  later  date. 

3ne  wouM  expect  the  poem  itself ;  but  the  joke  is  that  there 
.  The  lloUiad  itself,  though  affirmed  by  its  critics  to  have 
e  twentieth  edition,  is  wholly  imaginary ;  we  only  know  of 
the  supposed  extracts  from  the  poem  given  in  the  Criticums 
iad,  which  appeared  in  twenty-one  successive  numbers.  In 
Dundas,  the  Indian  Board,  and  Warren  Hastings,  with  many 
►ns  and  things,  were  assailed ;  often  with  cruel  wit  and  pun- 
ims ;  yet  it  seems  that  the  victims  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
aor  the  satire  quite  potent  enough,  to  prevent  the  BoUiad 
g  almost  fallen  into  oblivion. 

frrom,  whose  *  Colin  and  Phoebe  *  is  in  No.  603  of  the  Spectator, 
re  man  and  a  Cantab,  is  the  author  of  the  trimming  bene- 


i  Hoist,  lift  »  Trouble 

ted  by  the  Government  with  the  view  of  unsealing  Fox  for  West- 
!r  thefamous  dection  of  1784. 
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diction  on  King  and  Pretender,  which  begins* God  bless  the  King— I 
mean  llie  faith's  flefender.' ' 

G7.  Br.  Darwin,  an  eminent  physician,  published  his  Lovtt  of  the 
PhinU  in  1 780.  In  this  strange  poem  there  is  a  great  deal  about  botaur 
an<l  electricity,  and  the  steam  engine,  and  weaving,  and  cotton-spin- 
niu'j-,  hut  nothing  about  any  subjec^t  suitable  for  poetic  treatment. 
Here,  fur  instance,  is  an  invocation  to  steam: — 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquereil  Steam,  afar 

l>nig  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 

Or,  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded,  bear 

The  flying  chariot  tlirough  the  fields  of  air. 

Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above, 

Sliall  wave  their  lluttcring  kerchiefs  as  they  move  ; 

Or  warrior  l»ands  alarm  the  gaping  crow<l. 

And  armies  sink  beneatli  the  shadowy  cloud. 

The  Iahus  of  the  Plants  is  only  a  portion  of  a  larger  work,  entitled 
The  Jlolanic  (iardcn. 

r»8.  Dr.  John  "Wolcot,  ])elter  known  as  '  Peter  Piudar,'  wrot«  coaree 
and  fluent  satires  against  the  king,  the  Royal  Academicians,  Dr.  John- 
son, James  lioswell,  Gilford,  and  utliers.  The  LomUul^  in  which  a  little 
incident,  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  roj'al  tabic,  Ls  made  the  subject 
of  a  long  satirical  and  mock-heroic  ix)cm,  appcrarcil  in  1785.'  Giffonl, 
besides  a  reply  to  AVulcot,  called  an*  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar,*  is  the 
author  of  the  Jiariatl  (I71>4)  and  MtrrUid  (171>tJ),  two  clever  satires  on 
a  school  of  namby-]iand)y  poet.s  and  i)oet esses,  calleil,  from  the  assmneil 
nauK.'  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Rolx-Tt  MeiTy,  Della-Cniscans.  Lastly, 
Robert  iUoonitielil,  a  farmer's  Ix^y  in  early  life,  and  then  a  shoemaker, 
gave  to  the  world  in  180<)  his  excellent  descriptive  \tOQvi  of  The 
J'\trftifTit  Hoy. 

Anna  L.  Aikin,  belter  known  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  wrote  innumerable 
reviews,  iK)enis,  and  talcs  in  the  course  of  her  long  career.  She  once 
reviewed  Charles  Lamb  with  considerable  severity ;  the  author  of  'Elia* 
only  replied  by  calling  her  and  ^Irs.  Inchbald  ♦  the  bald  women.'  She 
was  intimate  with  Sir  AValter  Scott,  and  brought  to  his  knowledge 
IJiirger's  j^oem  of  *  Lcnore.'  Her  Krenwgs  at  Iloftw  (171)2)  were  writtfii 
in  conjunction  with  her  brother,  Dt.  Aikin.  Charles  Dibdin  is  the 
author  of  the  immortal  sea-song  *Tom  Bowline,'  and  hundreds  men*. 

Hannah  More,  one  of  three  blooming  sisters  in  a  Quaker  family  in 
GloucestcT,  to  whom  the  aged  Johnson  took  kindly,  wrote  much  both  in 
poetry  and  prose  with  most  benevolent  and  virtuous  intentions,  but  hef 
works  are  now  rather  fat  iguing  to  read.  Her  poem  Th4f  iJas  Bleu  (17S6 ; 
whence  the  phras(^  *  blue  .stocking*),  her  successful  tragedy  Pircy^  and 
a  didactic  novel,  CwUhg  in  search  of  a  Wife  (1800),  are  among  the  be^t 
of  her  productions. 

The  Drama,  1745-1800 :— Home,  Johnson,  Hoore,  Kason, 
Colman,  Murphy,  Goldsmith,  Foote,  Sheridan. 

G9.  The  tnigic  stage  ivsuuiod  in  tliis  jx^nod,  under  the  aU«* 
liianageiiieiit  of  (Jarrick,  a  portion  of  its  former  dignity.      But 

'  On  Ferjcuson  and  Bynmi  sec  Ward's  Enqiith  Poets, 
»  See  Crit.  {Scot.  ch.  I.  §  39. 
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no  original  tragedies  of  importance  wore  composed.  Home's 
play  of  Douglas^  known  to  all  school-boys  as  the  source  of  that 
familiar  buret  of  eloquence,  beginning, — 

My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Ciranipiau  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  llocka,  &c., 

appeai-ed  in  1757.  Jolinson's  tragedy  of  Irejie^  produced  at 
Dniry  Lane  by  Garrick  in  1749,  was  coldly  received,  owing  to 
the  want  of  sustained  tragic  interest.  When  asked  how  he 
felt  upon  the  ill-success  of  his  tragedy,  the  sturdy  lexicographer 
replied,  *  Like  the  Monument.'  AVhen  we  have  mentioned 
Moore's  Gamester  (1755),  celebrated  for  its  deeply  affecting 
catastrophe,  and  Mason's  Elfrida  (1752)  and  Caractacus 
(1759),  our  list  of  ti'agedies  of  any  note  is  exhausted. 

70.  The  comedy  of  manners,  as  exemplified  by  the  plays  of 
Congreve  and  Farquhar,  had  gi*adually  degenerated  into  the 
genteel  or  sentimental  comedy,  in  which  Colman  the  elder  *  and 
Arthur  Murphy  were  proficients.  (Goldsmith's  Good-imtured 
Man  (1768)  was  a  clever  attempt  to  bring  back  the  theatrical 
public  to  the  old  way  of  thinking,  which  demanded  *  little  more 
than  nature  and  humour,  in  whatever  walks  of  life  they  were 
most  conspicuous.'  Delineation  of  character  was  therefore  his 
principal  aim.  She  Stoops  to  Conquery  a  piece  written  on  the 
jsame  plan,  appeared,  and  had  a  gi'eat  nui,  in  1773,  Foote, 
the  actor,  wrote  several  clever  farces  between  1752  and  1778, 
of  which  the  Liar  and  the  Mayor  of  Garratt  are  among  the 
most  noted. 

George  Colman  the  younger  is  the  author  of  Tlie  Heir  at  Law  (1797), 
JohnBully  a  piece  praised  by  Scott,  and  many  other  comedies.  Later 
in  life  he  wrote  Broad  Grins  (1802),  and  an  autobiography  called 
Handom  Jlecords.    (See  Chambers's  English  Literature,  ii.,  122.) 

Biohard  Cumberland,  a  descendant  of  the  theologian  of  the  same 
name,  wrote  The  West  Indian  (1771)  and  The  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

71.  Sheridan,  the  son  of  an  Irish  actor  and  a  literary  lady, 
after  manying  the  beautiful  actress.  Miss  linley,  in  defiance 
of  a  crowd  of  rivals,  and  after  being  for  yeai-s  the  life  of  society 
at  Bath,  connected  himself  with  the  stage,  and  produced  2^he 
Rivals  in  1775.  All  his  other  comedies  appeared  in  the  ensu- 
ing ^\e  years  ;  viz.,  Tlie  Duenna^  The  School  for  Scaiidalj  The 
Critic^  and  The  Trip  to  Scarhoro^tgh.  All  these  plays  are  in 
prose,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  TJie  Dueniiay  reflect  con- 
temporary manners.  In  the  creation  of  comic  character  and 
the  conduct  of  comic  dialogue,  Sheridan  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.    His  wit  flashes  evermoi-c  ;  in  such  a  play  aa   The 

«  Author  of  The  Jealous   Wi/h,  a  play  fvunded  on  Tom  Jones,  and  The 
(^andestine  Marriage^ 
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JRicaJsj  the  reader  is  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  hilarious 
delif|;ht  by  a  profusion  of  sullies,  rejoinders,  blunders,  contrasts, 
which  seem  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  ludicrous.  Mrs. 
^Malaprop's  ^  parts  of  speech '  will  raise  the  laughter  of  unborn 
^onei-ations,  and  the  choleric  generous  old  father  will  never 
tind  a  more  pei-fi»ct  n^presentative  than  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 
In  the  evolution  of  his  plots  he  is  less  happy  ;  nevertheless,  in 
this  respect  .also,  he  succcHjded  admirably  in  77ie  tSchool  for 
Srtnidal,  which  is  l)y  common  consent  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  of  his  plays,  and  is  still  an  established  favourite  in  our 
threat  res. 

Mrs.  Inohbald,  whose  niaidon  name  was  Simpson,  a  nati%*c  of 
Suffolk,  wrote  about  nineteen  coine<lic8  and  farces,  and  edited  a  ser- 
viceable collection  of  plays,  The  Jiritixh  Drama ^  in  twenty-live  volumes. 
But  her  novel  A  Shnjfle  Story  (1791)  ia  her  chief  title  to  literary 
distinction. 

George  Lillo,  son  of  a  Dutch  jeweller  settled  in  Ix>ndon,  is  the 
author  of  a  melodrama,  (icorge  Jiarntvell,  which  had  an  eDormon5 
success  on  the  stajro.  The  hero,  a  Lon<lon  apprentice,  ronrders  his  oM 
uncle  that  ho  may  have  money  to  give  to  the  woman  Milwood.  To  a 
simple  taste  the  old  ballad  on  the  same  subject  is  much  better  than  the 
play. 

Learning,  1745-1800 :— Person,  Lowth,  Pocooke. 

72.  The  progress  of  classical  and  oriental  learning  owed 
little  to  England  during  this  period.  The  one  great  name  that 
occurs  (Edward  OiblK)n)  will  l)e  mentioned  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  historians.  Sloth  and  ease  reigned  at  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  those  gi'eat  foundations,  which  in  the  liands  of 
monks  and  churchmen  in  former  times  had  never  wholly 
ceased  to  minister  to  learning  and  philosophy,  were  now  too 
ofttMi  the  haunts  of  port-drinking  fellows,  and  lazy,  mercenary 
tutors.*  Porson,  the  delicacjy  of  whose  CJreek  scholarship 
almost  amounted  to  a  sense,  and  who  admii-.ibly  e<Hte<l  several 
of  the  plays  of  Euripides, — Bishop  Lowth,  author  of  the 
Prif.lpct lout's  on  H(?brew  Poetry,  and  of  a  translation  of  Isaias, 
— and  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  8t.  Asapli,  the  editor  of 
Newton  and  antiigonist  of  Priestley,  -  ai-e  the  only  leam«i 
writei's  whose  works  are  still  of  value. 

Prose  Fiction,  1745-1800 :— Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Ooldsmith ;  Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Radcyffe. 

73.  Favoured,  in  the  manner  before  explained,  by  the  con- 
tinued stability  of  society,  the  taste  for  novels  grew  from  year 
to  year,  and  was  gratified  during  this  period  by  an  abundant 

»  See  Gibbon's  Memoir*, 
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y  of  fiction.  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Stomo 
ed  on  at  the  mine  which  Defoe  had  opened.  Richardson^ 
was  brought  up  as  a  printer,  produced  his  iirst  novel, 
?Za,  in  1740.  A  natural  and  almost  accidental  train  of 
mstances  led  to  his  writing.  He  had  agreed  to  compose 
lection  of  specimen  letters — a  polite  lettei'-wnter,  in  fact 
•  two  booksellers ;  and  it  occun*ed  to  him,  while  engaged 
is  task,  that  the  work  would  be  greatly  enlivened  if  tlie 
rs  were  connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative.  The  bookseller 
tuded  the  notion,  and  he  accordingly  worked  up  the  true 

of  a  young  woman — the  Pamela  of  the  novel — which  had 

to  his  knowledge  a  few  years  l>efore.  Henry  Fielding, 
ig  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Denbigh, 
e  his  first  novel  —  Joseph  Andrews  —  in  1742,  to  turn 
elu  into  ridicule.  Richardson's  masterpieces,  Clarissa 
owe  and  Sir  Ch/irles  Grandison,  appeared  successively  in 

and  1753  ;  Fielding's  Ihm  Jones  and  Amelia  in  1749  and 
.  Coleridge's  remarks  {Literary  Reniai7i4t)  on  Tom  Jones 
be  read  with  profit.  With  Thackeray  we  take  supreme 
ht  in  Amelia,  on  account  of  the  sweet  and  lovely  heroine 
e  tale.  She  is  the  l)est  and  most  endearing  character  that 
ling  has  drawn.  Her  innocence,  simplicity,  freshness, 
leness,  fidelity,  tenderness,  devotion,  energy  in  ser\'ice, 
:ness  in  suffering,  show  her  like  a  pure  white  lily,  fresh 

a  garden,  placed  among  the  soiled  and  partly  withered 
^rs  on  a  market  stall.  The  poor  creature  Booth,  her  hus- 
,  is  immeasurably  l)eneath  her.      Hhe  is  a  true  Christian 

and  loose  notions  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie 
IS  repulsive  to  her  as  to  her  good  clerical  friend  and 
?,  Dr.  Harrison. 

Tie  satirical  lIistoi*y  of  Mr^  Jonathan  Wild  (1743),  the 
mey  to  Lisbon  (1754),  and  a  number  of  comedies,  nearly 
2  up  the  list  of  Fielding^s  writings. 

tmoUett,  a  Scotchman,  wrote,  between  1748  and  1771,  a 
l)cr  of  coarse,  clever  novels  upon  the  same  general  plan 
lose  of  his  English  contemporaries ;  that  is,  on  the  plan 
iiolding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,'  and  showing  to  the  age 
►wn  likeness  without  flattery  or  disguise.  The  best  are 
yrick  Random  and  Humphrey  Clinker,  This  last  was  the 
»  wlience  Sheridan  dug  The  Rivals ;  the  testy,  irascible  Mr. 
nV>le  is  evidently  the  original  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
tlia  Bramble  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  the  Irish  adventurer, 
Jlick  Mackilligut,  of  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 

[rs.  Charlotte  Lemiox,  whose  father,  Colonel  Ramsay,  was  Lieu- 
it-Govemor  of  New  York,  wrote  The  Female  Qvixete  (1762). 
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71.  Tn  Sterne,  huuioni'  is  carried  to  its  farthest  point.  His 
novel  of  Tr'istroin  Shnndij  is  like  no  other  novel  ever  written: 
it  has  no  iiitri-C'-;t  of  plot  or  of  incident ;  its  merit  and  >-alue 
li<»,  juirtly  ill  tlic^  hiinumr  with  Avhioh  the  ehametors  are  druvu 
and  fontn»s<t  ilj  imi  ily  in  that  other  kind  of  humour  which  dis- 
jjlays  it. St 'If  ill  ii  ncxj  >('«•<  cd  ti'ansitions  and  curious  trains  of 
thou'^ht.  The  lirsf  two  volumes  of  Trintratu  «S7<fem/i/ appeared 
in  I7r)0.  The  S*  iitlim  nhil  Jnt/mn/y  lieinj;  a  nanutive  of  a  tour 
in  France,  in  w  hii'li  the  auihor  a.''.snnies  ei*edit  for  the  utmost 
(li'liriicv  of  sentinieiit,  and  the  nio.^t  rxijiiisite  I'cfinement  of 
.s<Misil»ilily,  was  juiMIshed  shortly  hefmv  liis  death  in  1768. 
The  chanutiM* and  h'fe  of  Strrne  liave  heen  adminildy  poiirayed 
liv  Thackfmv,  in  Iiis  lectures  on  the  Kndish  Humourists. 

7r».  Jolmson^s  tali'  r»f  Jiittifit^Itr^,  Prino:  of  Alnfusinia^  appeared 
in  1759.  In  Txuxl  J*ron,:(ham's  lAfi'.  of  VoUairf^  Johnson  is 
i-eported  to  ha\  e  said  that,  liad  he  seen  A^oltaire's  Candide^ 
which  app<'ared  shortly  hefore,  he  should  not  have  written 
Jiftttsf'fnSy  hecause  l>oth  works  travel  nearly  over  the  same 
f^n-ound.  Nothinif,  however,  can  l»e  moiv  diflei-ent  than  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  tales.  Each  writer  ivjeets  the  optiniisiu 
of  Leihnitz,  and  pictures  a  world  full  of  evil  and  misery;  hut 
thr  Frenchman  founds  on  this  conniion  hasis  liis  sneers  at  re- 
lii^ion  and  at  tin*  doctrine  of  an  ovcriulin;^  Pi"ovidence,  wliile 
the  Englishman  rcjn'cscnts  the  darkest  corners  of  the  present 
life  as  irradiated  hy  a  comi>ensiitin;L^  faiih  in  iniDiortality, 
which  alone  can  explain  their  exist enc<». 

7G.  Goldsmith's  VIntr  of  Wohfnhl,  the  hook  which,  hv  its 
picturesque  pn\seiitatioii  of  the  manners  and  feelin<^  of  siinpi<' 
peo]»l<',  tiist  led  (Joethe  to  turn  with  interest  to  the  study  of 
Enj^lish  literature,  was  puMished  in  IT^KI.  Tlu^  Ma  Ji  of  Ft*.' fin'jf 
hy  Henry  Mackenzie,  appeared  in  1771.  Its  author,  who 
wrote  it  while  under  the  potent  sju-ll  of  Sterne's  humour  and 
the  attraction  of  Johnsons  stvle,  lived  far  on  into  the  nine- 

ft  ' 

teenth  century,  and  learnt  to  feel  and  confi*ss  the  sujH»rior 
j>ower  of  the  author  of  Waverlev.  The  Mmi  t*/ thr,  Jfi^r/c/uml 
Jiiliadt*  Ji(tt'hif/ne  are  later  works  l»y  the  sanii'  Iiand.  Fra&ces 
Burney  created  a  sensation  hy  her  n(»\4'l  of  L'rtlitia,  puhlisheil 
in  1778,  '  the  lM'.st  work  oi  liction  that  had  appeared  since  tho 
death  of  Smollett.'*  It  was  foUowiMl  hy  (Wifia  (1782),  ami 
— at  a  long  interval,  hoth  of  time  and  merit — hy  dunilht^  in 
1796. 

William  Beckford,  to  whom  his  father,  Ahlcrnian  Beckfoid.  U*- 
Cjucathed  cnoruiuiis  wealth,  is  the  auihor  of  the  {^urgoous  and  powerful 
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romance  of  the  Caliph  Vathek,  written  originally  in  French  (1784)  and 
appearing  two  years  later  in  English. 

Henry  Brooke  (ante^  §  38)  is  the  author  of  a  remarkable  novel, 
Ths  Fool  of  Quality  (1766),  which  was  lately  edited  by  Mr.  Kingsley. 
The  t  itle  seems  to  liavc  been  suggested  by  a  line  in  the  Dunciad.  The 
book  describes  the  education  of  an  ideal  nobleman  by  an  ideal  mer- 
chant prince.  In  the  higli  value  set  by  Brooke  on  sensibility  and 
enthusiasm  may  perhaps  be  traced  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  whoso 
Nonrelle  JTeloise  liad  apiMjared  in  1701.  Though  an  idealist,  the  writer 
seems  to  liave  no  sense  for  the  beauty  of  form  or  the  significance  of 
ceremonial,  measuring  all  things  by  utility.  Wisely,  he  thinks,  judged 
the  cock,  who  preferred  a  grain  of  corn  to  a  diamond. 

77.  Between  the  works  just  mentioned  and  the  Ayritings  of 
Godwin  thei-e  is  a  gulf  intei-posd,  such  as  marks  the  transition 
from  one  epoch  of  world-liistory  to  another.  Instead  of  tlie 
moralising,  the  sketclies  of  manners  and  delineations  of  charac- 
ter, on  which  the  novelists  of  this  age  had  till  then  employed 
their  powers,  we  meet  with  impassioned  or  argumentative  at- 
tacks upon  society  itself,  as  if  it  were  so  fatally  disordered  as 
to  require  reconstruction  from  top  to  l)ottom.  The  design  of 
Caleb  Williams,  published  in  1794,  is  to  represent  Englisli 
society  as  so  iniquitously  constituted  as  to  enable  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position  to  trample  with  impunity  upon  the  rights 
of  his  inferiors,  and,  though  himself  a  criminal  of  the  darkest 
dye,  to  brave  the  accusations  of  his  poor  and  unfriended  oppo- 
nent, and  succeed  in  fixing  upon  him,  though  innocent,  the 
brand  of  guilt.  Besides  Caleb  Willucvis,  Godwin  wrot^  the 
strange  romance  of  St.  Leon^  the  hero  of  which  has  found  the 
elixir  vit(e,  and  descril>es  the  descent  of  his  undecaying  life 
from  centuiy  to  century.  About  the  close  of  the  period  Mrs. 
Aadcliffe  wrote  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho^  and  the  Romaiice  of 
the  Forest — two  thiilling  romances  of  the  Kotzebuo  school — in 
which  Stirling  and  terrible  events  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  the  reader  either  is,  or  ought  to  }>e,  kept  in  a  whirl  of 
horror  and  excitement  from  the  begimiing  to  the  end.  Horace 
Walpole*8  Castle  of  Otranto  was  meant  as  a  satire  upon  novels 
of  this  class;  though,  as  he  relates,  with  great  enjoym<*nt, 
numberless  simple-minded  novel- readers  took  it  for  a  serious 
production  of  the  romantic  school. 

Oratory,  1745-1800  '.—Chatham,  Burke,  Sheridan,  &c. 

78.  This  is  the  great  age  of  English  eloquence.  Perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  ever  possessed  at  one  time  such  a  group 
of  orators  as  that  whose  voices  were  heard  in  Parliament  and 
in  Westminster  Hall  during  these  fifty  years.    Chatham,  Burke, 
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Fox,  Erskine,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  and  G rattan  !  It  seemed  as  if 
the  country  could  not  bring  to  maturity  two  kinds  of  iiuogina- 
tive  f^enius  at  once;  —the  a^jje  of  the  great  poets — of  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Pope — passes  a\i'ay  l)efore  the  age  of  tlie  great 
oi-ators  Ijegins.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  advert  to  a 
few  celebi'ated  orations.  Everyone  has  lieartKof  the  last  speech 
of  the  gi*eat  Lord  Chatham,  in  April,  1778,  *the  expiring  tones 
of  that  mighty  voice  when  ho  protested  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  til  is  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed  that  if  England 
must  fall,   she  might  fall  with   honour/*     Tlie  eloquence  of 

Burke — 

Who,  too  deep  for  liis  hearers,  still  went  on  rofininj». 

And  thought  of  convincing  when  they  thought  of  dining  ' — 

though  it  often  Hew  over  the  heads  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  to  l>e  the  admii*ation  and  delight  of  uubom 
generations.  The  speech  on  the  conciliation  of  -fVmerica  (177r)), 
that  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Bristol  (1780),^  that  on  the 
Nabob  of  Arcots  debts  (1785),  and  those  delivered  on  the 
impeachment  of  WaiTen  Hastings  (1788),  may  be  considered 
his  gri»atest  efforts.  Upon  a  subject  connected  with,  and  leading 
to,  this  impeachment — the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  to  the 
Bogums  of  Oude — Sheridan  delivered,  in  1787,  a  speech  which 
was  unfortunately  not  reported,  but  which  appears  to  have 
made  a  moi-e  pix)found  and  permanent  impression  upon  the 
hearers  than  any  speech  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Parliament. 
*  Mr.  Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  the  speech 
desen'e<l  all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of  taste, 
such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the  literary  or  the 
parliamentary  perfonnances  of  Slieridan,  tlie  finest  that  had 
been  delivered  within  the  memory  of  man.'-*  G rattan  during 
many  yeare  was  the  foix?most  among  a  numlxTof  distinguished 
orators  who  sat  in  th(»  Irish  parliament ;  and  Jiis  fiery  eloquence, 
exerted  at  a  period  when  England  lay  weakeneil  and  humiliated 
by  her  failure  in  America,  extort^nl  for  that  Inxly,  in  1782,  the 
concession  of  legislative  independence.  Pitt's  speech  on  the 
Tndia  Bill  in  1784,  explaining  and  defending  his  proposal  of 
the  system  of  double  government,  which  has  been  lately  (185J?) 
superseded,  as  well  as  his  speeches  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  though  not  exactly  elo^iuent,  should  I* 
read  as  eml)odying  the  views  of  a  great  practical  statesman 
upon  subjects  of  deep  and  permanent  interest.  Erskine  was  a 
cadet  of  a  noble  but  needy  family  in  Scotland.   He  crossed  the 

*  Arnold's  Roman  Hhtory,  vol.  i.  -  From  (iold^mith*s  Retaliathu, 
^SeoCrit.  Sect.ch.  II.  §  14. 

*  Macaulay'a  Euay» ;  article,  <  Warren  Hoetings.* 
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ur  early  in  life,  raised  himself  by  his  remarkable  powers  as 
Ivocate  to  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  died  on  his 
back  to  his  native  country,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 


amphlets,  Mucellanies,  1745-1800 :— Junias,  Burke, 

Johnson,  Hawkesworth. 

9.  The  famous  Letters  of  Jtcniusj  addressed  to  the  Public 
rtisevy  extend  over  the  period  from  the  21st  January,  1769, 
e  21st  January,  1772.  Under  his  impenetrable  mask,  the 
!r  first  attacks  the  different  members  of  the  ministry  of  the 
3  of  Grafton,  to  whom,  as  premier,  eleven  of  the  letters  are 
3ssed,  in  which  the  life  and  character,  both  public  and 
,te,  of  the  minister  are  exposed  with  keen  and  merciless 
3.  The  thirty-fifth  letter  is  addressed  to  the  King,  and 
udes  with  the  well-known  daring  words,  *  The  prince,  who 
^tes  their  [the  Stuarts']  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their 
iple ;  and,  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his 
to  the  crown,  should  remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by 
"evolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another.'  The  mystery  about 
uthorship,  which  volumes  have  been  written  to  elucidate, 
dthout  doubt  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the  Letters.  The 
ons,  however,  of  the  best  judges  have  been  of  late  years 
srging  to  a  settled  l)elief  that  Sir  Philip  Francis,  a  leading 
sition  meml>er  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  Junius; 
ihat  no  other  person  could  have  Ijeen. 
0.  Johnson  is  the  author  of  four  pamphlets,  all  on  the 
side  in  politics.  He  was  often  tauntcxl  witli  writing  in 
ir  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  by  which  he  had  been  pensioned, 
5  his  real  sympathies  lay  with  the  house  of  Stuart.  But 
5  his  feelings  were  Jacobite,  common  sense  induced  him  to 
ip  with  the  reigning  family.  He  said  that  if  holding  up 
ttle  finger  would  have  given  the  victory  at  Culloden  to 
ce  Charles  Edward,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  would  have 
it  up.  And  he  jokingly  told  Boswell  that  *  the  pleasures 
irsing  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King  James's 
»h,  were  amply  overbalanced  by  three  hundred  pounds  a 
'  The  FcUse  Alarm  appeared  in  1770; — the  Thoughts  on 
2te  Transactions  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands  (in  which 
J  is  a  well-known  invective  against  Junius)  in  the  following 
The  Patriot  came  out  in  1774,  and  Taxation  no  Tyranny 
nb.  This  last  pamphlet  was  written,  at  the  desire  of  the 
pable  and  obstinate  ministry  of  Lord  North,  as  a  reply  to 
Etesolutions  and  Address  of  the  American  Congress.    This 
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tii\\<lf'  aj;Miiist  l»ravo  men  for  tlefending  their  lilx^rtirs  in  the 
styl<?  of  tlicir  Kn.cjlisli  forefathers,  shows  liow  mischievously  a 
;^!'(Mt  mind  may  he  hlinded  hy  the  indulgence  of  unexamined 
prrjudicj'S. 

SI.  The  h^n^er  politi».'al  writings  of  Burkc  wc  shall  consider 
as  contrihutions  to  political  science,  and  treat  under  the  head  of 
philosophy.     The  remaining  treatises  may  Ije  divided  into  four 
classes, — as  relating,  1,  to  general  home  politics  ;  i?,  to  colonijil 
aHiiirs;  3,  to  French  and  foreign  a  Hairs;  1,  to  tJie  position  aii-l 
claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics.     Among  the  tracts  of  the  tirst 
class,  the  Sk^trh  of  a  Xt'tjroCoth'  (1T9*J),  an  attempt  to  mediate 
In'tween  the    ])lanters  and   the  aholitionists,  hy  proposing  to 
place   th<>  slave   trade  nnder  stringent  regulations,  and  coa- 
<  urrently  to  rais(»  th(>  condition  of  the  negro-.'S  in  the  AVest 
Indies  hy  a  S'M*i(vs  of  humane  measures,  hori-owed  mostly  fnmi 
tlif^  Spanish  codr,  deserves  special  mention  for  its  far-sight«:'il 
wisdom.     His  tracts  on  American  aflairs  were,  like  Iiis  sjhxtIi^^. 
on  the  siile  of  conciliation  and  concession.     Upon  the  suhje^^t  of 
the  Fren«rh  Kevolutiou  he  felt  so  keenly  that  his  dislike'of  the 
]W)licy  d<M»p(Mied   into   estrangement   from    the  persons  of  its 
Ijiglish  sympathisers.     Tic*  hrokc  with  his  old  friend  Fox,  and 
refusrd    to   see   him  (^\en  whon  lying  on  the  Innl  of  mortal 
sirknesx.     The  last  of  the.  four  letters  On  o   li'ijicidr.  p4>vy  is 
(lat'd  in  1707,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  ]\[.S.  was  found 
nnlinislnMl,  as  if  the  composition  ha»l   heen  a]'i*ested  only  I'V 
]diysical  inalality  to  proceed.     Against  the  ju'iial    laws  thni 
weighing  upon  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  spoke  and  wn^te  Mith 
;i  geiii»rons  pertinacity.    The  memory  of  his  mother  liad  perlirip 
a.s    much    to  do  with   this   as  the   native  eidightenment  a?id 
( -ipacity  of  his  nn'ud.     His  writings  on   this  (piestion,  in  ii5 
various  aspects,  extend  over  more  than  tln'rtv  years  of  his  lift\ 
from  17<)0  to  1707.     His  last //'.'//<?/•  o/e.  tlw.   Afftiirs  of'  In'f^tt'i 
was  written  hut  a  few  months  before  his  death.      He  avows 
that  he  has  not  '  |)ONv<r  enough  of  mind  or  hody  to  hrinij  out 
hfs  sentiments  with  tlieir  natunil  force,'  hut  adds — *  1  do  not 
wish  to  have  it  coueeahMl  that  1  am  of  the  same  opinion  to  niv 
last  lii*eath  which  I  entertained  when  mv  faculties  weiv  at  tlu' 
hest; 

SI (7.  John  Home  Tooke,  Ihc  son  nf  a  I^oimIou  i>oultoror,  wlio  w.<^  in 
youth  a  slri-nnous  supporter  of  Wilkes,  made  a  great  mistake  wlun  li«' 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Knjrlanrl.  Tliis  lie  saw  too  late,  an'l 
wished  to  enter  into  a  <li!Fereut  profes^.ion,  and  sever  himself  from  hi* 
clerical  antecedents  alTop:etlipr.  lUit  the  Act  juithorising  the  relinquish- 
ment of  (Anglican)  onlers,  under  which  this  transformation  can  now  be 
c'tTected  so  e.'isily  and  comfortably,  liad  not  yet  been  passed ;  and  Home 
Tookc  found  that  doubts  as  to  his  status  prevented  bis  a«lmi85iun  to  thf 
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r,  and  followed  liim  within  (he  precincts  of  Parliament.     In  1771  he 

anairelled  with  Wilke.s,  but  continued  to  be  a  violent  and  bitter  poli- 
tcian.  Having  written  a  pamphlet  to  promote  a  subscription  for. the 
irfdow.s  of  *  our  American  fellow-citizens  murdered  by  the  King's 
soldiers  at  Lexington  *  (1775),  he  was  tried  for  libel,  fined,  and  sent  to 
prison.  In  jail  he  wrote  the  Diversions  of  Purlvy,  a  brilliant  and  in- 
teresting treatise,  written  in  tlic  clearest  and  finest  English,  on  the 
naiare  of  language  in  general,  and  on  the  etymology  of  the  English 
ton^e  in  particular.     His  inducement  to  write  it  w;is,  in  his  own  words, 

.bis  having  *hcen  made  the  victim  '  in  a  court  of  law  *of  Two  Preposi- 
tions and  a  Conjunction,' ^  and  concrrninff  and  ihat^^Xhe  abject  in- 
struments of  his  civil  extinction.'    Tooke  was  the  first  to  perceive  to 

.  bow  large  an  extent  a  language  consisted  of  nhhrenatiomty  mere  devices 
to  enable  men  to  get  over  the  ground  rapidly  in  the  inter-communi- 
cation  of  their  thoughts.  His  chief  error  w;is  the  fancy  that  when  the 
etymology  of  a  wonl  was  discoverod  its  tnie  moaning  was  th(Teby 
determined;  ^'y/.,  if  the  wr)rd  *jnst'  be  rightly  derived  from  *jubeo,' 
that  it  follows  that  actions  are  not  just  or  unjust  per  se^  but  only  as 
being  comma ndrd  or  forbidden.  The  Diversions  of  Purleu  were  first 
publLshed  in  1780.  Tooke  was  elected  as  member  for  Old  Sarum  in 
1801 ;  but  on  his  entering  the  House  the  question  of  his  eligibility  was 
immediately  raised,  and  Mr.  Addington  brought  in  a  bill,  which  became 
law,  enacting  that  no  person  in  holy  orders  should  be  <leemed  eligible 
for  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tooke  ended  his  stormy  career  in 
1812. 

82.  The  coiuiiionconient  of  tho  Ramhhir  in  March,  17o0, 
marked  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Johnson  to  revive  the 
periodical  miscellany,  wliich  liad  sunk  into  disrepute  since  the 
death  of  Addison.  Of  all  the  papers  in  the  R^fiiihlrr,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  concluding  nund)er,  dated  2iid  March, 
1752,  only  four  were  not  from  the  pen  of  Johnson.  Althougli 
many  single  papers  were  admiral.>le,  tlie  miscellany  was  per- 
vaded by  a  certain  cund^rou.sness  and  monotony  which  pre- 
vented it  from  obtaimng  a  popularity  eompanible  to  that  of 
the  Spdclotor.  The  Adventurer  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
WOrth  in  1753.  In  that  and  the  following  year  Johnson  fur- 
nished a  few  articles  for  it,  signed  with  the  letter  T.  The  Idler ^ 
which  w\is  even  less  successful  than  the  Riimhh.r^  was  carried 
on  during  two  years,  from  April,  1758  to  April,  17G0.  All  but 
twelve  of  the  hundred  and  three  articles  were  written  by 
Johnson.  For  many  years  afterwards  this  style  of  writing 
remained  unattempted. 

Historians,  1745-1800 :— Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Rnssell, 
Hitford,  Warton.    Biographers — Boswell,  &c. 

83.  The  l^est,  or  at  any  rate  the  best  known,  historical 
compositions  in  our  literature  date  from  this  period.  The 
Scottish   philosopher  David   Hume,  availing  himself    of   the 
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in^iteriHls  wliicli  had  l>eeTi  collected  by  Carte,  tlie  author  of  the 
Li/c  uj  Ormond,  published,  Ijetween  the  years  1754  and  1762, 
his  History  of  Emjland.  The  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  were  the 
iirst  j)ortioii  published  ;  in  the  treatment  of  which  his  auti- 
puritiinic  tone  much  oUcnded  the  Whig  party,  aud  for  some 
years  interferes!  with  the  circulation  of  the  book.  Johnson  mtis 
probal)ly  right  when  he  said  that  *  Hume  would  never  have 
writU'u  a  his  tor  v  had  not  Voltaire  written  one  liefoi-e  him.' 
For  the  Sitrh  dc  Louis  XIV.  appeared  l>efore  1753,  and  the 
iiiflucn«*c  of  the  Fssai  stfr  les  Jfaitn-n  is  clearly  tracea)ile  in 

IluiiKj's  later  vohiujcs.    William  Robertson— a  Scottisli  Pivs- 

bytvriaii  minister,  who  rose  to  be  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh — wrote  his  Ilistnrij  of  Scotland  dcriwf  fh^ 
lifit/na  (fQtffjrn  Man/  and  Khtf/  James  VI.  in  1750.  In  17C0 
apj>eared  his  Jlisturti  of  the  Emperor  Charhs  V.,  and  in  1777 
his  I/ittfnri/  (f  Amrrica.  As  his  tirst  a\  ork  had  procured  for  Dr. 
lloi>ertson  a  brilliant  reputation  in  liis  own  country,  so  his 
histories  of  Charles  V.  and  of  America  extended  his  fame  ta 
foreign  lands.  The  former  was  translated  by  M.  Suard  in 
France  ;  the  latt<>r,  after  recei^'ing  the  v/arm  approljation  of 
the  Koval  Academy  of  IIistoi*v  at  ^ladrid,  was  a)>out  to  lie 
translated  into  Spanish,  M'hen  the  Government,  not  wishing 
their  American  administnition  to  be  brought  under  discussion, 
intei-fered  with  a  prohibition. 

8  L  Edward  Gibbon,  who  was  descended  from  an  aiicieitt 
family  in  K« nt,  was  born  in  1737.  While  at  Oxfonl,  he 
became  a  Catliolic  from  reading  the  works  of  Parsons  an<l 
IJossuet.  11  is  father  immediately  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  to  1k» 
under  the  caie  of  a  Calvinist  minister,  whose  prudent  manage- 
ment, second<'d  as  it  was  by  the  absence  of  all  opposing 
infhn*nc<'S,  in  a  frw  months  eflec^ted  his  reconversion  to  Protes- 
tant ism.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  *  philost>pher/ a.«; 
the  eighteenth  century  underst(Kxl  the  term  ;  in  other  words, 
a  disbeliever  in  revtNiled  religion.  Concerning  the  origin  of 
his  ceh'brated  work,  he  says  : — *  it  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th 
October,  17<)1,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  mins  of  the  Capitol, 
while  the  bare  footed  friais  were  singing  vespers  in  tlit*  Temple 
of  .lupiter,  that  tlip  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  Iirst  started  to  my  mind.  lUit  my  original  plan  was  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  deray  of  the  city  mther  than  of  the  empire; 
:in(l  .  .  .  some  years  elapsed  .  .  .  lK*fore  I  was  seri- 
ously engaged  in  the  <'xecution  of  that  laborious  work/  *  The 
seveml  volumes  of  the  History  appeared  l)etween  1776  and 
17^7.     The  work  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 

1  M.m  tire?,  \\  108. 
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bon  obtained  by  European  consent  a  place  among  tlie 
orians  of  the  first  rank.^ 

*ho  Bev.  Joseph  Berington,  a  Catholic  priest,  descended  from  an 
Shropshire  family,  published  between  1780  and  1793  several  works 
;h  are  important  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
>iity  in  England  since  the  lleformation ;  these  are  The  State 
Behaviour  of  English  Catholics  from  the  lleformatwn  to  1780,  an 
mnt  of  the  Pre»cnt  State  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain^  and 
Memoirs  of  Panzani,  translate^!  from  the  Italian.  In  his  History  of 
rp  IT,  (1790)  he  vindicated  St.  Thomas  d,  Becket  from  the  censures 
ord  Lyttelton.  In  1813  he  joined  Dr.  Kirk  in  publishing  a  large 
c  entitled  The  Faith  of  Catholics.  Berington,  however,  was  a 
miser  on  the  subject  of  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  Holy 
and  this  work  is  not  now  regarded  as  altogether  trustworthy.  His 
t  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ayes  is  of  little  value. 
laac  miner,  a  senior  \vrangler  at  Cambridge,  af  tcrwanls  Dean  of 
isle,  a  friend  of  Wilberforce  and  Pitt,  comi)loted  towards  the  end 
tie  century  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
;n  by  his  brother  Joseph  (1744-1797). 

B5.  Among  the  minor  historians  of  the  period,  the  chief 
B  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  short  popuhir  histories  of 
ece,  Rome,  and  England ;  Russell,  wliose  liiHtory  of 
lern  Europe,  appeared  between  1779  and  1784,  and  has 
L  continued  by  Coote  and  others  down  to  our'  own  times ; 

Mitford,  in  whose  Historij  of  Greece^  the  first  volume  of 
;h  was  published  in  1784,  the  Tory  sentiments  of  the 
lor  lind  a  vent  in  the  continual  disparagement  of  the 
enian  democracy.  Thomas  Warton*s  History  of  Etiylish 
'rt/y  a  work  of  great  learning  and  to  this  day  of  unimpaired 
lority,  was  published  l)etween  1774  and  1781.  It  comes 
n  to  the  age  of  Elizal>eth.     If  all  her  Professors  of  Poetry 

so  well  repaid  her  patronage,  the  literary  reputation  of 
3rd  would  have  been  more  considerable  than  it  is. 

haron  Turner  deserves  notice,  as  one  of  the  f.rst  Englishmen 
ttdy  Anglo-Saxon  literature  an<l  liisfory  in  a  sci«'nti(ic  spirit.  He 
a  ver>'  voluminous  writer,  and  he  had  unfortunately  too  goo<l  an 
on  of  his  style.  The  result  is  an  uncouthnc'^s  and  absence  of  sim- 
ly,  which  militate  powerfull}'  against  liis  being  road.  Tlie  only  work 
rhich  he  is  now  remembcre<l  is  his  Hixtory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
[>).  But  this  was  only  part  of  a  larger  plan.  Sharon  Turner  also 
c  a  History  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  hcing  the  History  of  England  from 
iccesiion  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
sven  ailded  what  he  called  a  Modern  Jlistory  of  England,  from  the 
ision  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  His 
rmination  to  be  something  besides  an  anticjuarian,  and  to  pose  as  a 
of  letters,  is  shown  by  two  volumes  of  poetry,  Prolvsions  on  the 
fnt  Greatness  of  Britain :  on  Modern  Pi>etry  ;  and  on  the  present 

1  See  Crit  Sect  ch.  II.  §  25. 
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AnjM.f  o/thr  ]\'i'rIif,A\i*\  :i  lengthy  otVurt  in  ht-roio  verse  on  Bic^ardlTl. 
sbari'ii  Tiirmr  was  om*  «.if  tlic  fir.<t  to  attenii:>t  tlie  ixOiabilitation  of 
Uii'lianrs  cliarac  t«.r.  J^otli  looms  reach  tlio  lijwost  ileptlis  of  baib-M. 
His  A  ntflo-Stt.ro us  is  roiiuirkablc  for  tlic  jrood  use  lie  makes  of  Bevrulf 
and  oil'ur  ivmains  nf  ilie  larlicst  English  litoraturo.  In  This  respeci. 
ami  in  t^  r  u.-c  >.Miittinu'>.  .identical  enough— which  he  makes  of  the 
larli.  .1  Wil'h  jMHtrv,  Shijmii  Turner  dcson-es  the  credit  due  to  a  path* 
tiiiil«  r.  Mo  i.j.rU'  "I  Diit  a  Tua-l  which  many  inqnirors  since  hare IroddrD^ 
\\\<i  iii.t.'jy  i-  -lill  umIhI  :;<i  a  repertory  of  the  facts  and  document? 
V.  hii   i  inu  I  hi'  '  liT-iicl  hy  any  iiiM*>tiLratur  uf  tho  Anglo-SaxiMi  jH-ricA' 

Aiiioii'.r  v.dik;  jsul'siili.irv  to  history,  iht}  cliiff  won*— in 
r.i.»;'H|»hy,  .IcJiii^.iirs  J/ics'  of  till'  y\«7.s'  (1781).  a  dull  Lirtif 
y*»Y"  l»y  JJiill  h«'ai],  llinn<''s  Aitltihuufniphif^  editod  liv  Ailuu 
Smlili  (IV77),  and  Boswell's  J/{h'  of  John  fit  »n  (1701*).  The 
rnonls  <it'  S'al'aiinic  rnd'qu'i.so  woiv  onrichod  l.»v  tlip  Votinqf* 
K^i  tlir  Ljical  Captain  Cook  (177.'5-178 1),  Ansoii,  Byi-on,  aixd 
Vain.-ou\rr. 

Theology,  1700-1800:- the  Deists;  Toland,  Collins,  and 
others ;  answers  of  Bentlcy,  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  War* 
burton ;  Methodism,  Middleton,  Challoner. 

^i\.  Tht^  Kn.i^iisii  tluolo^irical  litoraturo  of  this  ceiitun*  in- 
iludcs  stnni'  rciniulcaljle  woi-lcs.     On  account  of  its  celefwliv 
lailur  than  its  nu'rit.  a  few  wonls  may  lio  given  to  the  senuc* 
ui  Dr.    Sachoverell    (1700),    which"  ovortunio<l    the   Whi< 
nnnistrv.      it  \Na.s  cnlilh'il   *  Tlio  Perils  of  False  Divthivii-'    h 
is   a    full-nioutln'd,     volnl)lo,    roaring    production;   one  k«u; 
*  damnatory  chuis«''  iVnni  the  IjOfjinning  to  the  end;  lope  it 
."luirns,  yet  lias  a  en  tain  wei«(ht,  as  pnx'eeding  fi-om  a  solii' 
anf]   imjHrioiis,   no  h'ss    tlian    pas.sionate    nature.     Godolpbin 
(wlioni  In^  conipar4s  to  Volpono  in  I»en  Jonson's  play  of  T^ 
Ftt.r),    tlu^    di'-srntris,    and    the   Wliig   party   in   general,  are 
l)i(li'r]y  assaih'd  and  (leninnici-d. 

A  s«iiis  of  oprn  or  cowrt  altaoks  upon  Christianity,  l»i^'" 
(•««Mlin«;-  I'rojii^  tin'  m-Ihmi]  (if  writors  known  af;  the  Knfflisb 
hri.sts,  l'«>;an  io  appiar  ahont  the  heginning  of  the  coiitui;'- 
Tohmd  l«'l  tlic  way  with  his  C/nl.^f inn i/i/  v»f*/ J/y>Y«vic/"*',  i" 
IVU:!  :  and  the  ;rri«'>:  was  closed  hy  l>oh'ngl>roke's  posthiiiuous 
works,  i»nMislicd  in  17.'»:*,  hy  wliich  thne  the  tenij-x^r  of  tl"* 
pul»lic  mind  was  ko  nnicli  altered  that  liolinghroke's  scolYs  At 
religion  hardly  aioiised  any  otlior  feelings  l»ut  those  of  ii"!"*' 
tii-nce  and  indignation.  Collins,  Tindal,  Chuhb,  AVollaston,Ai^ 
<»thers,  took  part  in  the  ant i -Christian  enterprisi*.  Tnonlor^*^ 
reply  to  them,  the  IVotestant  divines  were  compelled  to  take 
ditlerent  gi'ound  from  that  wliich  their  predcces-sors  had  citos^i* 

»     Thi^  notirp  is  l>y  \V.  T.  Amc'd 
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in  the  two  previous  centuries.  Hooker,  Andrewes,  Laud,  Taylor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  High  Church  school,  liad  based  the  obliga- 
tion of  religious  belief  to  a  large  extent  upon  Church  autho- 
rity. But  their  opponents  hatl  replied  that  if  that  principle 
-were  admitted,  it  was  iinpossil)le  to  justify  the  separation  from 
Homo.  Tlie  Puritans  of  the  old  scliool  had  set  up  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  constituting  by  themselves  an  infallil>le  religious 
oracle.  But  the  notorious,  impoitant,  and  interminable  difter- 
ences  of  interpretation  which  divided  the  Biblical  pai*ty  had 
discredited  this  method  of  appeal.  The  Quakers  and  other 
ultra-Puritans,  discarding  both  Church  authonty  and  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  had  imagined  that  they  had  found,  in  a  certain 
inward  spiritual  illumination  I'esiding  in  the  souls  of  bcliever.s, 
the  unen-ing  religious  guide  which  all  m(»n  desired.  But  the 
monstrous  profaneness  and  extravaganc(;  to  which  this  doctrine 
of  the  inward  light  had  often  conducted  its  adherents  had 
brought  this  expedient  also  into  discredit.  The  only  course 
left  for  the  divines  was  to  found  the  duty  of  accepting 
Christianity  upon  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  reason. 
The  Deists  urged  that  the  Christian  doctrines  were  iiTational ; 
the  divines  met  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  contended 
that,  on  the  contrary,  revelation  was  in  itself  so  antecedently 
probable,  and  was  supported  by  so  many  solid  proofs,  that  it 
was  but  the  part  of  prudence  and  good  sense  to  accept  it.  The 
reasonableness  of  Christianity — the  evidences  for  Christianity 
— the  proofs  of  revelation — such  was  the  tenor  of  all  their 
replies.  It  has  well  licen  called  a  rationalising  age — Seculum 
Rationalisticum. 

87.  Among  the  crowd  of  publications  issued  by  the  Christian 
apologi.sts,  there  are  three  or  four  which  have  obtained  a  per- 
manent place  in  general  literature.  The  first  is  Beiltley*8 
Philehuthenis  Lipsiensis  (1713),  written  in  answer  to  CollillS* 
Discourse  on  Free  Thinkiyig,  This  is  a  short  and  masterly 
tract,  in  which  the  great  Aristaroh  proved,  with  reference  to 
some  ca\'illing  objections  which  Collins  had  derived  from  the 
variety  of  readings  in  the  manuscripts,  that  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  was  on  the  whole  in  a  better  and  sounder  stato 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  classical  authors. 

88.  The  second  is  Bishop  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  published 
in  1732.  This  treatise  is  singularly  delightful  reading.  The 
}>eauty  of  the  language,  the  ease  and  artless  graces  of  the  style, 
the  lucidity  of  the  reasoning,  the  fairness  shown  to  the  other 
side  (for  Berkeley  always  treats  his  opponents  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  gives  them  credit  for  sincerity,  not  with  supercilious 
anrl  censorious  arrogance,  like  such  writers  as  Bidicy^  \s  ^-t- 
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burton),  are  among  its  many  excellences.  In  form  it  is  a 
dialogue,  carried  on  between  Dion,  Euphranor,  and  Crito,  the 
defenders  of  the  Cln-istian  doctrine  and  tlie  principles  of 
morals,  and  Alciphron  and  Lysicles,  the  representives  of  free- 
tliinkin^,  or,  as  Euphranor  names  them  in  imitation  of  Cicen>, 
*  minute.  ]>hilosophers.'  Alciphron  frankly  avows  that  the  pi*o- 
^r(>ss  of  free  incjuiry  has  led  him  to  dislx^lieve  in  the  existence 
of  (iod,  and  the  reality  of  moiul  distinctions  ;  lie  is,  however, 
gi'adually  driven  from  position  after  position  by  the  ingenious 
(|uestioi lings,  Socrafico  more^  of  Euphranor  and  Crito,  and, 
after  a  long  and  stubborn  contest,  allows  himself  to  l>e  van- 
quished }>y  the  force  of  truth. 

89.  The  third  is  th(j   Ayialogtj  of  ReVujioii,  both  Xatund 
and  Rerealed,  to  the  Cojistltntion  a)ui  CoHrae  of  Nature  (173G), 
by  liishop  Butler.     Of  this   profound  and   difficult  piece  of 
argumentation,  the  exact  force  and  bearing  of  whicli  can  oidv 
be  mast^njd  by  close  and  continuous  study,  some  notion  as  to 
the  general  scope  can  be  derived  from  the  summary,  found 
near  the  conclusion,  of  the  principal  objections  against  religion 
to  which  answers  have  been  attempted  in  the  book.     The  lirst 
of  these   objections  is  taken  from  the  turdiness  and  gradual 
elaboration  of  the  plan  of  salvation ;  to  which  it  is  answered 
that  such  also  is  the  rule  in  nature,  gnulual   change — 'con- 
tinuity,' as  we  now  call  it — being  distinctive  of  the  evolution 
of  God's  cosmical  plan.     The  second  stumbles  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  ^lediator ;  to  which  the  consideration   is  opposed^ 
how  God  does  in  point  of  fact,  from  day  to  day,  appoint  others 
as  the  instruments  of  His  mercies  to  us.     The  third  proceeds 
from  those  who  are  staggered  by  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
and  suggests  that  reformation  is  the  natural  and  reasonable 
remedy  for  moral  delimiuency ;  to  which  it  is  answeretl,  ainoiu; 
other  things,  that  even  th(»  heathen  instinct  told  them  that 
this  was  insuthcient,  and  led  them  to  the  remeily  of  sacniice. 
The  fourth  is  takc^n  from  the  light  of  Christianity  not  l>eing 
univei-sal,  nor  its  evi(U;nce  so  strong  as  might  possibly  liave 
been  given  us;  its  forc-e  is  weukenod  or  rel)utt<?d  by  obsen- 
ing,  ili-st,  how  ({od  dispenses  His  ordinary  gifts  in  such  great 
variety,  both  of  degrees  and   kinds,  amongst  creatures  of  the 
same  species,  and  even  to  the  same  individuals  at  ditTerent 
times;  secondly,  how  *  the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  natu- 
niUy  appointed  to  act  in  common  matters,  thix)ughout  a  veiy 
great  part  of  life,  is  doubtful  in  a  high  degree.'     *  ProlwibiUtv,' 
says  liutler  in  another  j>lace,  *  is  the  guide  of  life.* 

As  against  the  Deists,  the  controversy  was  now  decided. 
It  was  abundantly  proN'ed  that  the  fact  of  a  revelation  was»  if 
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not  demonstrable,  yet  so  exceedingly  probable  that  no  prudent 
mind  could  reject  it,  and  that  the  Christian  ethics  were  not  in^ 
consistent  with,  but  a  continuation  and  expansion  of,  natural 
morality.  Deism  accordingly  fell  into  disrepute  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  century.  But  in  France  the  works  of 
some  of  the  English  Deists  became  known  through  tlie  trans- 
lations of  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  doubtless 
co-operated  with  those  of  Voltaire  in  causing  the  outburst  of 
irreligion  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

90.  One  more  of  these  apologetic  works  must  be  mentioned, 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  by  Bishop  Warburton  (1743). 
This  writer,  known  for  his  arrogant  temper,  to  whom  Mallet 
addressed  a  pamphlet  inscribed  *  To  the  most  Impudent  Man 
alive,'  had  considerable  intellectual  gifts.  His  friendship  with 
Pope,  whose  Essay  on  Man  he  defended  against  the  censures  of 
Crousaz,  first  brought  him  into  notice.  The  favour  of  Queen 
Caroline,  whose  discerning  eye  real  merit  or  genius  seldom  es- 
caped, raised  him  to  the  episcopal  bench.  The  full  title  of  the 
controversial  work  above  mentioned  is,  *  The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist 
from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of 
Reward  and  Punishment  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.'  The 
introduction  is  in  the  form  of  a  *  Dedication  to  the  Free 
Thinkers,'  in  which,  while  protesting  against  the  buffoonery, 
scurrility,  and  other  unfair  arts  which  the  anti-Christian 
writers  employed  in  controversy,  Warburton  carefully  guards 
himself  from  the  supposition  of  being  hostile  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  *  No  generous  and  sincere  advocate  of  religion,' 
he  says,  *  would  desire  an  adversary  whom  the  laws  had  before 
disarmed.'  * 

91.  Tlie  rise  of  Methodism  dates  from  about  1730.  It  was 
a  reaction  against  the  coldness  and  dr3mess  of  the  current  Pro- 
testant theology,  which  has  been  described  as  ^polished  as 
marble,  but  also  as  lifeless  and  cold.'  With  its  multiplied 
*  proofs  *  and  *  evidences,'  and  appeals  to  reason,  it  had  failed  to 
make  Christianity  better  known  or  more  loved  by  its  genera- 
tion ;  its  authors  are  constantly  bewailing  the  inefficacy  of 
their  own  arguments,  and  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  age. 
Methodism  appealed  to  the  heart,  thereby  to  awaken  the  con- 
science and  influence  the  will ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  its 
astonishing  success.  It  originated  in  the  prayer-meetings  of 
a  few  devoutly  disposed  young  men  at  Oxford,  whom  Wesley 
joined,  and  among  whom  he  at  once  became  the  leading  spirit, 

1  The  materials  of  the  above  sketch  are  partly  taken  from  an  able  paper  b^ 
Mr.  Pattiaoii  in  the  volome  of  Euayt  and  jUciewit 
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ITo  was  liiiu.s(»lf  much  inilucnce<l  Ly  Count  Ziiizendorf,  tlie 
founder  of  Moravianisni  ;  but  his  largo  and  sagacious  mind 
refused  to  entangh)  itself  in  mysticism  ;  and,  after  a  curious 
debate,  they  parted,  and  eacli  went  his  own  way.  -tVftor  fruit- 
lessly endeavounng  for  many  years  to  aecommotlatc  the  new 
movement  to  the  forms  of  theEstaldislnncnt,  Wesley  orgiuiizod 
an  independent  system  of  minist<?rial  work  and  government 
for  the  sect  which  ho  had  called  into  existence.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century  multitudes  of  human  beings  commenced 
to  crowd  around  the  newly-opened  nuinufacturing  and  mining 
centres  in  the  noilliern  counties.  Neither  they  nor  their  em- 
ployers took  much  thought  about  their  religious  concerns. 
Ilampered  by  their  legal  status,  and  traditionally  suspicious  of 
anything  approaching  to  enthusiasm,  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lislied  Church  neglected  this  new  demand  on  their  charity;— 
anil  miners  and  factoiy  hands  would  have  grown  up  as  pagans 
in  a  Christian  land  had  not  tho  Wesleyan  irregulars  flung 
lliemselves  into  tlie  breach,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
( Jospel,  according  to  their  understanding  of  it,  within  the  reach 
of  these  unt<>nded  flocks.  The  movement  obtained  a  va.st  ex- 
t(»nsion,  and  has  of  course  a  literature  to  represent  it ;  hnt 
from  its  sectarian  position  the  literature  of  Methodism  is,  to 
use  an  American  phrase,  sectional  merely  ;  it  possesses  no  per- 
manent or  general  intiTcst.  Wesley  himself,  and  perhaps 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

92.  Conyers  Middleton  wrote  in  1729  his  Lclfer  froM 
Ji*ofne,  in  which  he  attempted  to  derive  all  tho  ceremonies  of 
tho  Roman  ritual  from  the  Pagan  religion  which  it  had  sup- 
planted. An  a])le  reply,  27ie  Catholic  Chri»(iayi  Imtructd, 
was  written  by  Challoner  (1737),  to  the  eiroctthat  Middleton's 
averments  were  in  part  untrue,  in  part  true,  but  not  to  the 
pui7>os(i  of  his  argument,  since  an  ext<»rnal  resemblance  Ijotween 
a  Pagan  and  a  Christian  rit<^  was  of  no  importance,  provided 
the  inward  meaning  of  the  two  were  different. 

The  excellent  iJisbop  Clialloncr  was  converted  in  early  j'outh  bj 
the  teachinp:  of  John  Ciothcr.  Many  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
the  Knglish  college  at  Douni;  in  1741  he  came  over  to  England  to 
take  charge  of  the  southern  district,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Deto' 
itijiartihus.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year  in  1781,  saddened  by  the 
ruin  and  confusion  wrought  by  the  No-Topery  riots  of  tho  prenw^ 
year.  Among  his  numerous  works,  chietiy  controversial  and  devotional 
none  has  a  higher  value  than  the  Memoirs  of  Mimo/tury  Priests {ilH)'^ 
it  contains  numberless  details,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost, 
respecting  tho  labours  and  .sutfcringa  of  Catholic  priests  employed  on 
tho  English  mission,  from  the  change  of  religion  down  to  the  bishop** 
own  time. 

OMdeanx  (ante,  iv.  66)  is  the  author  of  27ie  Connexioii  of  i^ 
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Higtory  of  the  Old  and  Neiv  Ttstaments  (1715),  a  work  slill  much 
prized  by  Anglicans.  The  good  Thomas  Wilson,  Protestant  Bisliop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  author  of  two  widely  known  devotional  manuals,  Sacra 
Prirata  and  an  Introdiictivti  to  the  Jlobj  Communiimj  closed  a  long  and 
heautlful  life  in  1756. 

Philip  Doddridge,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  laboured  for  many 
years  as  a  nonconformist  minister  at  Northampton.  He  is  the  author 
of  Rue  and  Progress  of  Jieligitm  in  the  Sotd  (1745),  a  Life  of  Colonel 
Gardiner,  who  fell  at  Prestonpans,  and  the  Family  Expositor. 

William  Paley,  a  writer  of  great  clearness  of  thought  and  force  of 
character,  after  passing  through  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became 
eventually  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  His  y^/?v^?  Paulinoi  (1790)  is  an 
endeavour,  by  pointing  out  various  *  undesigned  coincidences '  between 
passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  to  establish  the  historical  credibility  of  both.  In  his  Evidences 
of  Christianity  (1794)  he  popularised  and  put  in  a  more  striking  and 
available  shape  the  arguments  supplied  by  Lardner  (see  above,  §  40). 
In  Natural  Theology  (1802)  ho  aims  at  proving  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  personal  Creator  by  the  numerous  instances  of  apparent 
design  which  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  Nature. 


Philosophy,  1700-1800 :— Berkeley,  Shaftesbury,  Hume, 
Beid,  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Hartley,  Tucker, 
Priestley,  Paley. 

93.  Nothing  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  the  liistory  of 
philosophy  in  this  period  can  here  be  attempted.  Tliose  who 
devoted  themselves  to  philosophical  studies  were  numerous ; 
this,  in  fact,  up  to  past  the  middle  of  the  century,  was  the 
fashionable  and  favourite  pursuit  with  the  educated  classes. 
The  most  famous  work  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man^  is  a  metaphysico-moral  treatise  in  heroic  verse. 
The  philosophers  may  be  classed  under  various  heads  :  we  have 
the  Sensational  school,  founded  by  Locke,  of  whom  we  liave 
already  spoken  ;  the  Idealists,  represented  by  Bishop  Berkeley  ; 
the  »Sceptical  school,  founded  by  Hume  ;  the  Conunon- sense 
or  Scotch  school,  comprising  the  names  of  Reid,  Brown,  and 
Dugald  Stewart ;  and  the  Moralists,  represented  by  Butler, 
Smith,  and  Paley. 

There  are  few  philosophers  whoso  personal  charact<ir  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  contemplate  than  George  Berkeley,  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Cloyne.  He  was  bom  in  1 684  at  Kilevin, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1 707.  About  four 
years  later  he  went  over  to  London,  where  ho  was  received 
with  open  arms.  There  seems  to  have  been  something  so 
winning  about  his  personal  address  that  criticism,  when  it 
questioned  his  positions,  forgot  its  usual  bitterness ;  and  ex- 
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traordinary  natural  gifts  seemed  for  once  to  have  aroused  no 
envy  in  the  beholder.     Pope,  whose  satire  was  so  unsparing, 

ascribes 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven ; 

and  Atterbury,  after  an  inter\-iew  with  him,  said,  *  So  much 
understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and 
such  humility,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman.'^ 

Of  Berkeley's  share  in  the  controversy  with  the  Deists,  we 
have  already  spoken.  His  Prhiciplcs  of  Unman  KnowUdtjf, 
published  in  1710,  contains  the  idealist  system  for  which  his 
name  is  cliiefly  remembered.^  In  devising  this  his  aim  was 
still  practical  ;  he  hoped  to  cut  the  ground  away  from  beneath 
the  rationalising  assjiilants  of  Christianity  by  proving  tiiat  the 
existence  of  the  material  universe,  the  supposed  invariable  laws 
of  which  w(»re  set  up  by  the  sceptics  as  inconsistent  with  re- 
velation, was  in  itself  problematical,  since  all  that  we  can 
know  directly  respecting  it  is  the  ideas  which  we  form  of  it 
which  ideas  may,  aft<?r  all,  be  delusive.  His  other  philo- 
sophical works  are,  HyUis  and  Philonous,  Sir  is,  or  R^JUctiom 
on  Tar-water,  and  a  Theory  of  Visioju  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
was  of  opinion  that  Berkeley's  works  were  l>eyond  dispute  the 
finest  models  of  philosophical  style  since  Cicero. 

93flr.  The  philosophical  essays  and  papers  of  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  were  collected  after 
his  death,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Characteristics  oi 
Men,  ^ fanners.  Opinions,  Times  (1716).  Shaftesbury  opposed 
the  atheists,  and  supported  the  doctrine  of  an  inlierent  moral 
sense  in  man  ;  he  writes,  however,  in  a  sceptical  tone  on  the 
subject  of  revealed  religion,  and  is  therefore  classed  by  Leland, 
in  his  Victn  of  the  principal  Deistical  Writers,  with  the  authors 
of  that  school,  itis  style  is  pure,  easy,  and  pleasing,  while 
not  deficient  in  dignity  and  impressiveness.  Among  the  essays 
ai*e,  *  A  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,'  *Sensus  Communis,' 
*  Advice  to  an  Author/ and  *  An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue 
and  Merit.'  In  th(»  Ih'st  named  he  insists  upon  the  utility 
and  power  of  ridicule  to  *  eject  and  exorcise  the  melancholy 
demon  of  Enthusiasm.'  Repression  of  *  panick  outbursts  of 
this  nature  '  liy  law  or  thc^  sword  of  the  magistrate  is,  he 
maintains,  ])oth  wi-ong  an<l  absunl.  *  To  prescribe  bounds  to 
fancy  and  speculation,  to  regulate  men's  apprehensions  and 
religious  beliefs  or  feai-s,  to  suppress  by  violence  the  natural 
passion  of  Enthusiasm,  or  to  endeavour   to  ascertain  it^  or 

*  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  nrticlc  'BerktkY.* 
»  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  1 1.  §  45. 
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reduce  it  to  one  species,  or  bring  it  under  any  one  modification, 
is  in  truth  no  better  sense,  nor  deserves  a  better  character, 
than  what  the  comedian  declares  of  the  like  project  in  the 
affair  of  Love  : — 

Nihilo  plus  agas, 
Qiiam  si  des  opcram  ut  cum  ratione  insanias/ 

This  passage  is  very  characteristic  of  Shaftesbury's  style. 

Bernard  de  Mandeville,  a  natiyc  of  Holland,  published  in  17U  a 
famous  book,  of  which  the  long  title  sufHcicntly  explains  the  purport. 
It  is  *The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or,  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits:  con- 
taining several  Discourses,  to  demonstrate,  That  Human  Frailties, 
daring  the  degeneracy  of  Mankind,  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Civil  Society,  and  made  to  supply  the  place  of  Moral  Virtues.' 
Mandeville's  principles  were  attacked  by,  among  others,  William  Law, 
Hatcheson,  and  Berkeley  in  his  Alcijfhron,  He  replied  to  Berkeley  in 
the  Letter  to  Dion, 

94.  David  Home,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1711,  was  educated 
for  the  bar.  He  was  never  married.  He  enjoyed  through  life 
perfect  health,  and  was  gifted  with  unflagging  spirits,  and  a 
cheerful,  amiable  disposition.  His  passions  were  not  naturally 
strong,  and  his  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  enabled  him  to 
keep  them  under  control.     He  died  in  1776. 

Hume's  chief  philosophical  works  are  contained  in  two 
volumes  of  Essays  and  Treatises.  The  first  volume  consists  of 
Essays  Morale  Politwal,  and  Literary^  in  two  parts,  originally 
published  in  1742  and  1752  respectively.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,^  and 
other  treatises,  the  whole  of  which  are  a  revised  condensation 
of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nat^ire,  published  in  1738,  and 
spoken  of  in  the  advertisement  to  the  Essays  and  Treatises  as 
a  'juvenile  work,'  for  which  the  author  declined  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  his  riper  years.  In  these  treatises  Hume  pro- 
pounds his  theory  of  universal  scepticism.  Berkeley  had 
denied  matter,  or  the  mysterious  somewhat  inferred  by  philo- 
sophers to  exist  beneath  the  sensible  properties  of  objects  ; 
and  Hume  went  yet  further,  and  denied  initidy  the  substance 
in  which  successive  sensations  and  reflections  are  supposed  to 
inhere.  •  That  we  do  perceive,  and  do  reflect,  is,  he  admitted, 
certain  ;  but  what  that  is  which  perceives  and  reflects,  whether 
it  has  any  independent  being  of  itself,  apart  from  the  series  of 
impressions  of  which  it  is  the  subject,  is  a  point  altogether 
obscure,  and  on  which,  he  maintained,  our  faculties  have  no 
means  of  determining.  Philosophy  was  thus  placed  in  a 
dilemma,  and  became  impossible.^ 

1 8^  Crit.  Sect  ch.  11.  {46.  'Sea  Lewes^s  Hitiory  of  Philotopl^, 
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95.  Tho  Scotcli  or  common -sense  school  has  roceivocl  ample 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Cousin  in  liis  Cours  tie  Philo^phie 
Mofhrne.  Its  liso  dates  from  the  appearance  of  Reid*8  In- 
quirij  into  iJm  Uninnn  Miml  ffpon  (he  Principb^s  of  Common 
»SV!//.v<',  pul.>lished  in  17G1.  As  a  n^action  against  the  idealism 
of  l>(»rkel(^y  and  the  sc(;pticism  of  Hume,  the  rise  of  the  com- 
mon-sense school  was  natural  enough.  It  said  in  otFect — *  We 
havi^  a  rough,  general  notion  of  tlni  I'xistence  of  matter  outside 
and  indc^pendently  of  ourselves,  of  which  no  subtloty  can 
d(?prive  us  ;  and  the  instinctive  impulse  which  we  feel  to  put 
faith  in  the  results  of  our  mental  oiui^ations  is  an  irrefragalilc 
proof,  and  the  hcst  that  can  1k^  given,  of  tlie  reasonaMeness  of 
that  faith.' 

9G.  Among  the  moralists  of  the  period  Butler  liolds  the 
highest  place.  The  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  mind  of  dis- 
interested allections  and  dispositions,  pointing  to  the  good  of 
others,  which  JFohhes  liad  denied,  Butler,  in  tliose  admirable 
Sr nitons  preached  in  the  llolls  Chapel,  has  incontirkvertihly 
established.  *ln  these  sermons  he  has  taught  truths  morv 
capab'e  of  being  exactly  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  ot 
his  predecessors,  more  Siitisfactorily  established  l»y  him,  more 
comprehensively  appli<Kl  to  particulars,  moiv.  rationally  con- 
n<»cted  with  each  otlier,  and  therefore  more  worthy  the  name 
of  dis<^overy,  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquaint<>d  ;  if  we 
ought  not,  with  some  hesitation,  to  accept  the  first  st<^ps  of 
th(^  (f  recian  philosophers  towards  a  "  Theoiy  of  iMonds.'* '  ^ 
Hutcheson,  an  Irishman,  author  of  an  In/ftnri/  info  Iknvhj 
and  Virtue  (cir.  172r>),  and  whose  Sifsfein  of  Moral  PhUosoph*f 
appeared  aft^'r  his  death,  in  1717,  followed  in  the  sjime  tmct 
of  tliought.  Hume's  Inquinj  conrrrniyu/  (he  Principles  of 
Morals  was  considered  by  himself  to  be  the  best  of  his  writings; 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  least  paradoxical.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Theorji  of  Mond  ScnlimenfSy  published  in  1750,  follows  Hume 
in  lioldiiig  the  princi[>le  of  st/hf/ffUh/f  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
our  moral  fei^lings  and  judgiiuMits.  Hartley,  in  his  ix>markable 
book,  Ofnirr radons  on  Man  (1710),  t^?ac]ies  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  faculty  within  us  is  mainly  eflected  through 
th(^  princii)le  of  the  nifsorifffion  of  ideas,  a  term  iii*st  appliiM 
in  this  sense  by  Locke.  Tuckcr's  Lif/ht  of  Xafarc  is  chiefly 
metaphysical  :  so  far  as  he  touches  on  monils,  he  shows  a 
disposition  to  return  to  tlie  s(»liish  theory,  in  opi>osition  to 
the  view  of  disinterested  moral  ferlings  introduced  by  Butler. 
Priestley,  who,  l)rought  up  as  a  Calvinist,  embraced  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  sympathised  with  the  Frencli  Revolution — on 

*  Mackintoah's  Dissertation,  j>.  191. 
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ich  account  a  Biiiiiinghain  mob  set  lire  to  liis  house  in 
}1 — adopted  in  his  Ulustratiofis  of  Philosophkal  Necessity 
»  belief  as  to  the  inevitable  character  of  human  actions  which 
iguste  Comte  ha^  extended  ^videly  in  our  own  times.  In 
,  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  Priestley's 
iire  system  is  laid  bare.  But  neither  as  theologian  nor  as 
ilosopher  wDl  he  be  remembered  so  long  as  for  his  claim  to 
)lace  in  the  temple  of  Science,  in  right  of  his  discovery  of 
jrgen.  Lastly  William  Paley,  following  Tucker,  elaborated 
his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  published  m  1785,  his 
11-known  .system  of  Utilitarianism  :  *  Virtue,'  he  said,  *  is 
)  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
1  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.'  Mackintosh 
narks  that  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  this 
)position,  that  *  every  act  which  flows  from  generosity  or 
levolence  is  a  vice.* 

Political  Science : — Bolingbroke,  Burke,  Godwin,  Paine. 

97.  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had,  as  before 
ntioned  (sect.  1),  been  implicated  in  schemes  for  placing  tho 
2tender  *  on  the  throne,  fled  to  France  in  1715,  and  was  for 
ne  time  associated  with  the  Jacobite  cause.  Finding  pro- 
>ly  that,  whatever  might  be  its  merits,  that  cause  had 
apable  supporters,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
um  to  England  in  1723.  He  joined  tho  party  opposed  to 
ilpole,  and  contributed  powerful  papers  to  their  organ,  tho 
aftsnian.  But  a  menacing  speech  from  Walpole  made  him 
mble  for  his  safety,  and  he  again  retired  to  France  in  1737. 
)  returned  in  1743,  but  his  influence  was  gone ;  he  was 
ther  tiTisted  nor  respected  ;  and  he  lived  in  retirement  till 

death  in  1751.  His  collected  writings,  edited  by  David 
illet,  appeared  in  1754.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  essay,  a 
issertation  on  Parties,'  written  about  1737,  he  repudiates 
!  Pretender,  and  says  that  the  geneiul  design  of  these  essays 
s  *to  assert  and  vindicate  tho  justice  and  honour  of  the 
volution  ;  of  the  principles  established,  of  the  means  em- 
yed,  and  of  the  ends  obtained  by  it.'  A  striking  conversion, 
leed,  in  the  ex-Secretary  of  State  to  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
in's  !  Of  his  historical  writings  the  chief  objects  were  to 
ir  up  his  own  character,  and  to  justify  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
s  *  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,'  privately  printed  and 
culatcd  about  1717,  is  vigorously  written,  and  shows  his 

1  *  Pretender  *  docs  not  mean,  na  many  persons  imagine,  one  who  makes  a 
\ended  and  baseless  claim,  but  merely  one  who  puts  forth  a  claim,  like  the 
nch  pretendant. 
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fctylc  at  its  Ijost.  Tlie  *  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,'  a  treatise 
fitter  for  the  lecture-room  tlian  the  council -chamber,  seriouslv 
propounded,  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  the  State,  an  extension  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  the  sovereign  l>eing,  as  the  constitution 
had  come  to  l>e  understood,  unduly  hampered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  generous  labours  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  people.  Of  course  the  king  so  enfranchised  was  to  be  very 
virtuous  and  truly  pjitriotic  ;  but  how  this  was  to  be  secured 
did  not  api)ear. 

Hume's  political  writings,  on  the  Origin  of  Government,  the 
Protestant  Succession,  the  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth, 
Ac,  &c.,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  two  volumes  of  Essays  and 
Treatises  aln?ady  mentioned.  Hume  regards  political  science 
as  a  speculati>e  philosopher ;  in  Barke  the  knowledge  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  philosopher,  the  jurist,  the  statesman,  and 
the  patriot,  appear  all  unite<l.  The  fundamental  idea  of  his 
ix>litical  philosophy  was,  that  civil  liberty  was  rather  prescrip- 
tive than  theoretic ;  that  Order  implied  Progress,  and  Progress 
presupposed  Order ;  that  in  a  political  society  the  rights  of  its 
meml)ers  were  not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  strictly 
relative  to,  and  to  Iw  songlit  in  conformity  with,  the  existing 
constitution  of  that  society.  These  views  are  put  forth,  in  the 
most  masterly  and  eloquent  manner,  in  his  Rt^flections  on  th* 
Revolution  in  F ranee ^  published  in  1790. 

Among  those  >\  ho  supported  in  this  country  the  political 
theories  of  the  French  Jacobins  and  Kousseau,  the  most  eminent 
were  William  Oodwin  and  Thomas  Paine.  The  former  pul^ 
lished  his  Inquirif  coiicernin//  Political  Justice  in  1793:  the 
latter  was  living  in  America  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
and,  by  the  publication  of  his  periodical  tracts  entitled  Common 
tScnse,  contributed  not  a  little  to  chase  away  the  despondency 
which  was  beginning  at  one  time  to  prevail  among  the  colonists* 
and  to  define  their  positicm  and  political  aims.  The  Rvjhtu  ot 
Man  appeared  in  1792,  an<l  the  At/e  of  Reason^  a  work  conceived 
in  the  extremest  French  fi*eethinking  spirit,  in  1794. 

Samuel  Parr  is  the  .subject  of  an  amusing  paper  hy  Dc 
Qiiincey,  *  Dr.  Pan*,  or  W'higgism  in  its  relation  to  Literature 
(1862).     He  is  descril)ed  as  *a  little  man,  in  a  most  plebeian 
wig,'  with  a  lisp,  like  *a  little  Fi-ench  gossiping  abbe.'    In  per- 
son, character,  and   opinions   he  was   the  very  antithesis  of 
Johnson.     He  was  a  tyrannical  and  not  very  successful  peda- 
gogue.    He  is  the  author  of  num)>erless  tracts  and  sermons, 
but  the  only  piece  of  good  literary  work  that  he  ever  did  was 
the  introduction,  in  flowing  and  correct  Latin,  to  an  edition  of 
Bellendcn's  Pe  Statu,  {ante]  III.,  87). 
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itical  Economy  :->Adam  Smitli,  Halthus  ;    Criticism  :— 
Warton,  Burke ;  iEsthetics  :—BeynoldB,  Walpole. 

98.  The  science  of  Political  Economy  was,  if  not  invented, 
least  enlarged,  simplified,  and  systematised  by  Adam  Smith, 
his  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Naiure  mid  Causes  of  the 
aUfi  of  Nations  (1776).  The  late  rise  of  this  science  may 
ascriljed  to  sevei-al  causes ; — to  the  contempt  with  which  the 
dent  Greek  philosophers  regarded  the  whole  business  of 
ney -getting ;  to  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
later  schools  for  luxury^  as  the  great  depraver  of  morals, 
ence  they  would  be  little  disposed  to  analyse  the  sources  of 
.t  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which  made  luxury  possible  ; 
bly,  to  the  circumstance  that  during  the  middle  ages  the 
i^  were  the  sole  educators  of  society,  and  were  not  likely 
undertake  the  study  of  phenomena  which  lay  quite  out  of 
ir  track  of  thought  and  action.  Only  when  the  laity  came 
be  generally  educated,  and  began  to  reflect  intelligently 
)n  the  principles  and  laws  involved  in  the  e very-day  opera- 
[18  of  the  temporal  life,  could  a  science  of  wealth  l^ecome 
sible. 

Certain  peculiarities  about  the  East  Indian  tiude  of  the 
eiiteenth  centuiy,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  t!ie  exchange  of 
:s  and  other  Indian  manufactures  for  bullion,  gave  occasion 
i  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  com- 
pce  were  gradually  developed.  But  what  was  called  the 
srcantile  system '  was  long  the  favourite  doctiine  both  with 
bc^smen  and  economists,  and,  indeed,  is  even  yet  not  quite 
»loded.  By  this  was  meant  a  system  of  cuiming  devices, 
dng  for  their  object,  by  repressing  tnulo  in  one  direction, 

I  encouraging  it  in  another,  to  leave  the  community  at  the 
.  of  each  year  more  plentifully  supplied  with  the  precious 
bals  (in  which  alone  wealth  was  then  supposed  to  consist) 

II  at  the  end  of  the  preceding.  The  tradition  of  over- 
ernment,  which  had  come  down  from  the  Iloman  empire, 
led  to  the  narrow  corporate  spirit  which  had  arisen  among 

groat  trading  cities  of  the  mi'ddle  ages,  led  natunilly  to 
h  views  of  national  economy.  Everyone  knows  what  eltbrts 
las  cost  in  our  own  days  to  establish  the  simple  principle  of 
iniercial  freedom — the  right  to  *  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
in  the  dearest  market.'  Tliat  this  j)rinciplo  has  at  last 
vailed,  and  that  money,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  itself  a  mere 
amodity,  is  now  regarded,  not  as  wealth,  but  as  the  variable 
^resentative  of  wealth,  is  mainly  due  to  the  great  work  of 
[am  Smith. 
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Thomas  R.  Malthas,  :i  Cambridfrc  man,  piiblLshod  In  IT9>  bii 
celobiate<l  E«8ay  ou  the  Principle  of  PojnilatioH^  in  which  he  en«U.M* 
vours  to  provo  that  it  is  the  invariable  tendency  oC  population  U 
increase  faster  tlian  the  means  o£  subsist enco. 

1)9.  Joseph,  brother  of  Thomas  Warton,  is  the  author  of  un 
alilo  Ei*snfi  on  (he  (if^niioi  (nid  Writbujii  of  Pope  (1750).    Burke 
jmMislied  in  t]u'.s;unf'  y«^ar  his  eelol»raled  philosophien]  Eftsto}i*\\ 
thi*  ori'^an  of  our  id«'a.s  of  the  SiibNm*?  iuul  BeaHtl/iil.     He  wj^ 
tlien  a  yoiiii*,'  nuiii,  and  had  studied  philosophy  in  the  soiisuou* 
yihool  of  LoL-ke :  at  a  iat«*r  peiiod  of  liis  life,  ho  would  pro- 
laMy  liave  iinporled  into  his  essay  some  of  tlie  tniusoendenta! 
ideas  wliirh  liad  hoeii  lirought  to  li^dit  in  the  interval,  and  for 
which  his  mind  present 'hI  a  towardly  and  congenial  soil.     Tho 
analysis   of   tlioso  imi^n\ssions  ou   the  mind   which  raise  th«^ 
emotion  of  tlie  suMime  or  tliat  f»f  the  l)eautiful  is  carefully  ami 
ingeniously  made;    the  loiujic  is  generally  sound,   and  if  tlu^ 
theory  docvs  not  seem  to  i>e  incontrovertildy  est;ildi.slieil  as  a 
whole,  th<.'  illustrative  n^isoning  em[)loy(vl  in  support  of  it  is. 
foi-  the  most  part,  striking',  picturesque,  and  true.     The  ivaiW 
may  iind  it  dillicult   to  understand  how  these  two  judgnieuts 
can   ljt»  mutually  consistent,  yet    it   is   perfectly    int4?liigihk*. 
1'lu'  tlKory,  for   instance,  which    makes    the  emotion  of  the 
j;uhlimr'  ins-'par.ibly  associated  with  the  sense  of  the  t^rriMc 
(terror,    Mln*   common    stock  of   eveiything  that  is  suhlime,' 
jKU't  ii.  soit,  ")),  is  not  (piite  proved;  for  he  gives  niaviiitioenof 
— such  as  that  of  tln^  starrv  heavens — as  a  source  of  tlie  sul'- 
lime,  without  showin^^  (indeed,  it  would  1m)  diflicult  to  show) 
that    whalevei'  was  mai^nitic(Mit  was  necessarily  also  terrible. 
l»ut  at   tho  s.ime  time  he  ])roves,  w*ith  givat  ingenuity  a"'^ 
comph't<'nes^,  that  in  a  gi*eat  many  cases,  wlien  the  emotion 
of  the  sublime  is  j^resent,  the  element  of  terror  is,  if  not  a 
nt'ci'ssirv  condition,  at  any  rate  a  concomitant  and  influential 
<Ir»'umsl  m-c.     His  theory  of  the  beautiful  is  eipially  ingenious, 
but  perhaps  f.lill  more  di.sjMitible.     l>y  beauty  he  means  (part 
iii.  sect.  1)  Mhat  cpiality,  or  those  (pialities  in  bodies  by  which 
they  cause  lov«»  or  some  passion  similar  to  it.'     He  lal)0ur3  at 
IpULCth  to  prove  that  beau  I  y  does  not  depenil  upon  pivportion, 
nor  uj>on  liln<'ss  for  the  enil  di'signed  ;  but  that  it  do<»s  cliictU" 
depend    on    the    live    following    properties: — 1,    smailncsji ; 
-,  smoothness;  .%  gradual  variation;  4,  delicacy;  5,  mild  tone 
in  colour.     That  the  emolion  of  beauty  is  unconnecttHl  with 
the  j)erceptioji  of  harmony  or  pro]>ortion  is  certainly  a  Ih>U 
assertion.     However,  even  if  the  analysis  were  ever  so  accur.ite 
and  perfect,  it  might  still  be  maintained  that  the  troati.';e  con- 
tains little  that  is  really  valuable  towards  the  form.<ition  of  a 
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sound  system  of  criticism,  either  in  lesthetics  or  litemturo. 
The  reason  is  biiefly  this — that  the  quality  which  men  chiefly 
look  for  in  works  of  art  and  literature  is  that  which  is  variously 
named  genius,  greatness,  noMeness,  distinction,  the  ideal,  <fec. ; 
where  this  quality  is  absent,  all  Burke's  formal  criteria  for 
testing  the  presence  of  the  sublime  or  the  l>eautiful  may  be 
complied  with,  and  yet  the  work  will  remain  intrinsically 
insi^piilieant.  As  applied  to  nature,  the  analysis  may  perhaps 
be  of  more  value;  because  the  mystery  of  infinity  forms  the 
liackground  to  eacli  natural  scene;  the  divine  cahn  of  the  uni- 
verse is  behind  the  mountain  peak  or  the  rolling  suif,  and 
fui'nishes  punctually,  and  in  all  cases,  that  element  of  nobleness 
which,  in  the  works  of  man,  is  present  only  in  the  higher  souls. 
Hence,  there  being  no  fear  that  we  shall  ever  iind  Nature,  if 
we  understand  her,  mean,  or  trivial,  or  superficial,  as  we  oft^Mi 
find  the  human  artist, — we  may  properly  concentmtc^  our 
attention  on  the  sources  of  the  particular  emotions  which  her 
scenes  excite ;  and  among  these  particular  emotions  those  of 
the  sublime  and  l>eautiful  are  second  to  none  in  power. 

100.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds*  excellent  DUcourse^  on  Pmntiuij, 
or  rather  the  first  part  of  them,  appeared  in  1779.  Horace 
Walpole^S  Ane4;dote8  of  Painting,  compiled  from  the  unwieldy 
collections  of  Virtue  on  the  lives  and  works  of  British  artists, 
wore  published  l^etween  the  years  17G1  and  1771. 

William  Oilpin,  vicar  of  Boldre,  in  the  New  Forest,  is  the 
author  of  a  delightful  ])ook,  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenety  (1791). 
Bir  Uvedale  Price,  in  his  Essays  on  the  PicluresquCy  produced 
the  first  good  book  on  Landscape  gardening. 

101.  The  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  natural  son, 
Philip  Stanhope,  were  published  soon  after  the  writer's  death 
in  1773.  Johnson,  who  never  forgave  Lord  Chesterfield  for 
having  treated  him,  at  a  time  when  he  stoo<l  in  gi'eat  need  of 
patronage,  with  coldness  and  neglect,  said  that  the  Letters 
•taught  the  morals  of  a  couitezan,  and  the  manners  of  a 
dancing-master.'  There  is  more  point  than  truth  in  this  cen- 
sure. Thei^e-  might  have  been  some  awkwardness  in  writing 
a)>out  morals,  considering  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed ; 
the  subject  of  conduct,  therefore,  in  regard  to  great  matters, 
is  not  touched  upon ;  but  goofl  conduct  in  little  things,  self- 
denial  in  trifles, — in  a  woixl,  all  that  constitutes  good  breeding, 
- — is  enforced  with  much  giuce  and  propriety.  Johnson  liimself 
Av-as  only  too  vulnerable  on  this  head ;  Lord  Chesterfield  de- 
Bcril>es  him  in  the  Letters  under  the  chamcter  of  a  *  respectable 
Hottentot/ 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

RECENT   TIMES. 
(1 800-1 8oO.) 

Killing  Ideas :  Theory  of  the  Spontaneous  in  Poetry. 

1.  As  no  summary  which  our  limits  would  j^ennit  us  to  give 
of  the  political  events  between  1800  and  1850  could  add  mat<*- 
rially  to  the  student^s  knowledge  n»specting  a  period  so  recent, 
we  shall  omit  here  the  liistorical  sketch  which  we  prefixed  to 
each  of  the  two  preceding  ehaptoi's. 

At  on  CO,  from  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wo 
meet  with  originality  and  with  energetic  convictions ;  the  deep- 
est pro})lems  arc  sounded  with  the  utmast  fi-eedora  :  decoruui 
gives  place  to  earnestn(?ss  ;  and  principles  are  mutually  con- 
fronUnl  instead  of  forms.  We  speak  of  England  only;  the 
change  to  which  w-e  refer  s(^t  in  at  an  eiirlier  period  in  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  main,  th(»  chief  per\'adiiig  move- 
ment of  Society  may  be  descril»ed  as  one  of  reaction  against 
the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  ideas  were,  in  brief, 
nationalism  and  Formalism,  both  in  literature  and  in  politics. 
Po]>e,  for  instance,  was  a  mtionalist,  and  also  a  formalist,  in 
both  respects.  In  his  views  of  society,  lie  took  the  excellence  of 
no  iiKstitution  for  gianted -  he  would  not  admit  that  antiquity 
in  itself  constituted  a  claim  to  n^verencc  ;  on  the  contrary  his 
turn  of  mind  disposed  him  io  try  all  things,  old  and  new,  by  the 
test  of  their  rationality,  and  to  ridicule  the  multiplicity  of  fonus 
and  usages — some  marking  ideas  originally  irrational,  others 
whoso  meaning,  once  clear  and  true,  had  l>een  lost  or  obscured 
through  the  changti  of  circumstances — which  encumltered  the 
public  life  of  his  time.  Yet  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  political 
fonnalist  in  this  sense,  that  he  desired  no  sweeping  changes,  and 
was  quit^  content  that  the  .social  system  should  work  on  as  it 
was.  It  suited  him,  and  that  was  enough  for  his  somewhat 
seltish  philosophy.  Again,  in  literatun*  he  was  a  rationalist, 
and  also  a  fonnalist ;  but  here  in  a  g<XKl  sense.  For  in  literar)', 
as  in  all  other  art,  the  Jonn  is  of  prime  importance  ;  and  hli 
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destructive  logic,   while  it  crushed  bad  foniis,  bound  him  to 
develope  his  powers  in  strict  conformity  to  good  ones.     Now  the 
reaction   against  these  ideas  was  twofold.     Tlie  consenativo 
reaction,  while  it  pleaded  the  claims  of  prescription,  denounced 
the  aberrations  of  reason,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  or  re- 
suscitate the  ideas  lying  at  the  base  of  existing  political  society, 
which  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  sapped, 
rel)elled  at  the  same  time  against  the  arbitrary  rules  with  which 
not  Pope  himself,  but  his  followers,  had   fettered  literature. 
The  liberal,  or  revolutionaiy  reaction,  while,  accepting  the  de- 
structive rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  scouted  its 
political  formalism  as  weak  and  inconsistent,  joined  the  conser- 
vative school  in  i*ebelling  against  the  reign  of  the  arbitrary  and 
the  formal  in  literature.     This,  then,  is  the  point  of  contact 
between  Scott  and  the  conserv^ative  school  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  Coleridge,  Godwin,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
volutionary school  on  the  other.     They  were  all  agreed  that 
literature,  and  especially  poetry,  was  becoming  a  cold,  lifeless 
aifair,  conforming  to  all  the  rules  and  proprieties,  but  divorced 
from  living  nature,  and  the  warm  spontaneity  of  the  heart.  They 
imagined  that  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  admiration  of  the 
classical  models  had  occasioned  this  mischief  ;  and  fixing  their 
eyes  on  the  rude  yet  grand  beginiujigs  of  modem  society,  which 
the  spectacle  of  the  feudal  ages  presented  to  them,  they  thought 
that  by  imbuing  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  romance  and 
chivalry — by  coming  into  moral  contact  with  the  robust  faith 
and  energetic  passions  of  a  race  not  yet  sophisticated  by  ci^'ili- 
sation — they  would  wake  up  within  themselves  the  great  original 
forces  of  the  human  spirit — forces  which,  once  set  in  motion, 
would  develope  congenial  literary  forms,  produced,  not  by  the 
labor  limoi,  but  by  a  true  inspiration. 

Especially  in  poetry  was  this  tJio  case.     To  the  artificial, 
mechanical,  didactic  school,  which  Pope^s  successors  had  made 
intolerable,  was  now  opposed  a  counter  theory  of  the  poetic 
function,  which  we  may  call  the  theory  of  the  Spontaneous.    As 
light  flows  from  the  stars,  or  perfume  from  flowera — as  the 
nightingale  cannot  help  singing,  nor  the  bee  refrain  from  making 
honey  ; — so,  according  to  this  tlieory,  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
emanation  of  a  musical  and  beautiful  soul.     *  Tlie  poet  is  bom, 
and  is  not  made  ; '  and  so  is  it  with  his  poetry.     To  pretend  to 
construct  a  beautiful  poem  is  as  if  one  were  to  try  to  construct 
a  tree.     Something  dead  and  wooden  will  be  the  result  in  either 
case.     In  a  poet  effort  is  tantamount  to  condemnation,  for  it 
implies  the  absence  of  inspiration.     For  the  same  reason,  to  be 
consciously  didactic  is  incompatible  with  the  true  pee  tic  gift. 
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Fi)r  wlisit^^ver  of  gnnit  valiio  coiik^s  from  a  poet  is  not  that  which 
li(?  wills  U>  say,  but  that  which  lie  caiiiiot  liolp  sayiug — tliat 
Avhicli  some  lii^^licr  ])0wer — call  it  Nature  or  what  you  w^ill — 
(liotiitcs  tlirough  his  lips  as  through  an  omch;. 

'J.  Tliis  thoorv,  wliich  certainly  had  niauv  atti-actions  aiid 
contained  much  truth,  led  to  various  important  I'csults.     It 
drove  away  from  T  Tel  icon  many  versiliers  who  had  no  business 
thei(*  ]>y  deprivinpf  them  of  an  audience.     The  Beatties,  Aken- 
sides,  Younj^s,  and  Darwins,  who  had  inflicted  their  dulness  on 
the;  last  centuiy,  under  tlie  impression  that  it  was  poetry — a 
delusion  shared  by  their  readei*s — had  to  *  pale  their  inefTectunl 
fii'e '  and  decamp,  wIkui  their  sopontic  pro<luctions  were  con- 
fronted with  the  startling  and  direct  utterances  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Spontaneous.     (.)n  the  other  hand,  the  theory  pi-oduced 
new  mischi(»fs  and  generated  new  mistiik(?s.     It  did  not  silence 
inferior  poets  ;  but  they  were  of  a  difTerent  class  from  what  they 
had  been  Ijcfore.     It  was  not  now  the  momlist  or  the  dahhior 
in  philosophy,  who,  imagining  himself  to  have  important  infor- 
mation to  convey  to  mankind,  and  aiming  at  delighting  whilo 
he  instructed,  construct<>d  his  i^i^lc,  or  ode,  or  metrical  essay,  a-s 
the  medium  of  communication.     Tt  was  nither  the  man  gifted 
with  a  fatal  facility  of  rime-  -with  a  mind  t^^'eming  with  trivi.il 
thf>ughts  and   corresponding  words — who  was  misled  by  thfi 
new  theoiy  into  confounding  the  rapidity  of  hi.s  conceptions 
with  the  spontaneity  of  genius,  and  into  thinking  reWsion  or 
curtailment  of  them  a  kind  of  tivason  to  the  divine  afflatus. 
Such   writers  gen(»rally  produced  two  or  thi*ee  pretty  pieces, 
written  at  their  brightest  moments,  amidst  a  miscellaneous  heap 
of  *  fugitive  poems' — rightly  so  called — which  were  good  for 
little  or  nothing.     T'^^pon  real  genius  the  theory  acted  both  for 
good  ami  for  evil.     Social  success,  upon  whicli  oven  the  hest 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  hjid  set  the  highest  value,  was 
dci'pised  by  the  higher  minds  of  the  new  school.     They  loved 
to  commune  with  Nature  and  their  own  souls  in  solitude,  be- 
lieving that  here  was  the  source  of  true  poetic  inspii^tion.  The 
resulting  forms  were,  so  far  as  th(\y  went,  most  beautiful  and 
faultless  in  art ;  they  were  worthy  of  the  profound  and  beautiful 
thoughts  whicli  they  embodied.    In  diction,  rhythm,  proportion, 
melody — in  everything,  in  shoi*t,  that  constitutes  beauty  of  form 
— no  poems  ever  composed  attained  to  greater  perfection  than 
Shelley's  Sh/hrA-  or  Keats'  I/i//jrrin)i.     Yet  these  forms,  after 
all,  were  not  of  the  highest  order.     The  judgment  of  many 
genei-ations  has  assigned  the  palm  of  superiority  among  poetic 
forms  to  the  Epos  and  the  Dmma  ;  yet  in  neither  of  these  did 
the  school  of  poets  of  which  we  speak  achieve  any  success  of 
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iiionient.  This  was  probably  clue  to  the  influence  of  the  theory 
which  we  are  considering.  The  truth  is,  that  no  extensive  and 
complex  poem  was  ever  composed  without  large  help  from  that 
constructive  faculty  which  it  was  tlio  object  of  the  theory  to 
depreciate.  Even  Shakspere,  whom  it  is — or  was — the  fashion 
to  consider  as  a  wild,  in*ogular  i)oet,  writing  from  impulse,  and 
careless  of  art,  is  known  to  liav(5  carefully  alU^red  and  re- 
arranged some  of  his  plays — llamlei^  for  instanct;— and  by  so 
doing  to  have  gi*eatly  mised  their  pocjtic  value.  Virgil — Tasso 
— Dante — must  all  have  expended  a  groat  amount  of  diy  intel- 
lectual lal)our  upon  their  respective  mast<»iiMecos,  in  order  to 
harmonise  the  parts  and  perfect  the  forms  of  expr(»ssion.  The 
bright  moments  are  ti-ansitory,  even  with  minds  endowed 
with  the  liighest  ord(T  of  imagination  ;  but  by  moans  of  this 
labour — 

taslcs  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
May  be  in  hours  of  gloom  f  ultillecl. 

But  this  truth  was  obscured,  or  but  dimly  visible,  to  minds 
which  viewed  poetry  in  tlie  light  we  have  described.  Even 
Scott — true  worker  though  he  was — may  be  held  to  have  pro- 
duced poems  not  commensurate;  with  the  j^owor  that  was  in  him, 
owing  to  a  want  of  due  pains  in  construction,  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  the  prevalent  ideas. 


Poetry :— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Kieats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Crabbe, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Hood,  Hogg,  &c. 

3.  The  Life  of  Scott^  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart, 
opens  with  a  remarkable  fragment  of  autobiography.  Unhap- 
pily it  extends  to  no  more  than  sixty  pages,  and  conducts  us 
and  the  writer  only  to  the  epocli  when,  his  education  being 
finished,  he  was  about  to  launch  forth  into  the  world ;  but  those 
few  manly  and  modest  pages  contain  a  record  of  the  early  years 
of  a  great  life,  which  cannot  easily  be  matched  in  intero.st. 
Walter  Scott  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  August  15,  1771.  His 
father,  descended  from  the  boixler  family  or  clan  of  Scott,  of 
which  the  chieftain  was  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  a  writer 
to  the  signet,  that  is,  a  solicitor  Ijelonging  to  the  highest  branch 
of  his  profession.  A  lameness  in  the  right  leg,  first  contracted 
when  he  was  eighteen  months  old,  was  the  cause  of  his  l»eing 
sent  away  to  pass  in  the  country  many  of  those?  years  which 
moat  boys  pass  at  school.  He  was  fond  of  i-eading,  and  the 
|K>oks  which  touched  his  fancy  or  his  feelings  made  an  indelible 
impres-sion  on  him.     Forty  years  later  he  remembexed  tW  ^^^:^ 
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delight  with  wliicli,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  stretched  under  a 
plane  tree  in  a  garden  sloping  down  to  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  he 
had  iirst  read  Percy's  Reliques  of  Anwnt  Poetry,  '  From  this 
time,'  he  says,  *  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  especially  when 
combined  with  ancient  ruins,  or  the  remains  of  our  lathers' 
piety  or  splendour,  became  with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which, 
if  circumstances  had  permitted,  I  would  willingly  have  gratitied 
by  travelling  over  half  the  globe.'  When  he  was  nineteen  years 
old  his  father  gave  him  his  choice,  whether  to  adopt  his  owu 
profession,  or  to  bo  called  to  the  l»ar.  Scott  pi-ef erred  the 
latter  ;  he  studied  the  Scotch  law  with  that  conscientious  and 
cheerful  dilifjence  which  distinguished  him  tlirough  life,  and 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  1792,  with  fair  prospects 
of  professional  success.  But  the  bent  of  nature  was  too  strong 
for  him  :  literatuni  engrossed  more  and  more  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  ;  and  his  lirst  publication,  in  1796,  of  translations  of 
Lenore  and  other  German  poems  by  Biirger,  was  soon  followed 
by  various  contributions  to  Lewis'  Ta1-**s  of  Wonder^  txxiCi  by  the 
compilation  of  tlu^  Mhisfrelai/  of  tin*  Scottish  Border,  many  pieces 
in  which  are  original,  in  the  year  1802.  In  1797  he  had  marriotl 
Charlotte  Carpenter  (or  Charpentier),  and  settled  at  Lasswado. 
on  the  Esk,  near  *  classic  Hawthoriulen.'  Foreseeing  that  he 
would  never  succeed  at  the  bar,  he  obtained  in  1799,  thi-ough  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  appointment  of  Sheriff 
of  Solkirksliire,  to  which,  in  1806,  was  added  a  clerkship  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  with  a  salary  of  1,300/.  a  year.  Both  these 
appointments,  which  involved  magisterial  and  otHcial  duties  of 
a  rather  burthensome  nature,  always  most  punctually  and  con- 
s'aentiously  discharged,  Scott  held  to  within  a  year  l»efore  his 
death. 

4.  A  mind  so  active  and  powerful  as  that  of  Scott  could 
not  remain  unatVected  l»y  the  wild  fennent  of  spirits  causeil 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  in  the 
main,  the  foundations  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  being  n^mained 
unshaken  by  those  tempests.  His  robust  common  .sense  taught 
him  to  attend  to  his  own  business  in  preference  to  devotini: 
liimself  to  tlie  universal  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  his  love  of 
wliat  was  ancient  and  possessed  historic  fame — liis  fondness 
for  local  and  family  tniditions — and  the  prwlilection  wliich  ho 
had  for  tlu;  mamiers  and  ideas  of  the  days  of  chivalry—  made 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  esj>ccinlly  hateful 
to  liim.  It  was  otherwise  with  most  of  the  poets,  Ids  con- 
temp(3raries.  Wordsworth,  after  taking  liis  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1791 — a  ceremony  for  which  he  showed  his  contempt 
by  devoting  the  preceding  week  to  tho  perusal  of  Clarissa 
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llarlmce — went  over  to  France,  and,  during  a  residence  there 
of  thirteen  months,  formed  an  intimacy  with  Beaupuis,  a 
Girondist  general,  and  witli  many  of  the  Brissotins  at  Paris. 
Southey,  upon  whose  smaller  brain  and  livelier  temperament 
the  French  ideas  acted  so  powerfully  as  to  throw  him  com- 
pletely off  his  balance,  wrote  the  dramatic  sketch  of  Wat 
Tyler — a  highly  explosive  and  seditious  production — while  at 
Oxford  in  1794,  and  for  some  time  seriously  contemplated 
joining  Coleridge  in  establishing  a  Pantisocratic  community 
*  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.'  Coleridge,  whose  teeming 
brain  produced  in  later  life  so  many  systems,  or  fragments  of 
systems,  was  in  1791  full  of  his  wonderful  scheme  of  *Pan- 
tisocracy,'  in  anticipation  of  the  phalanstores  of  Fourier, 
and  the  Icaria  of  Cabet.  In  his  ode  to  Fire,  Famine^  and 
Slaughter^  published  in  1798,  the  Jacobin  poet  discharges  the 
full  vials  of  his  wrath  on  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  chief  opponent  of 
the  progress  of  revolution.  The  throe  weird  sisters,  after 
expressing  their  deep  obligations  to  the  British  statesman, 
exchange  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  best  mo<lc  of  rewarding 
him.  Famine  will  gnaw  the  multitude  till  they  *  seize  him 
and  his  brood;' — Slaughter  will  make  them  'tear  him  limb 
from  liiQb.'     But  Fire  taxes  their  gratitude  with  poverty  of 

resource : — 

And  IS  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you  ? 

#  *  *  4>  4> 

I  alone  am  faithful ;  I 
Cling  to  him  cvcrlastiDgly. 

In  180i  Scott  removed  to  Ashestiel,  a  house  overlooking 
the  Tweed,  near  Selkirk,  for  the  more  convenient  discharge  of 
his  magisterial  duties.  The  locale  is  brought  picturesquely 
before  us  in  the  introduction  to  the  lirst  canto  of  Maitnion : —  * 

Late,  gazing  down  the  stccpy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
8o  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  jrreen. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

5.  Early  in   1805  appeared  the  Laij  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

i  Extract  Book,  art.  179. 
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the  first  of  the  series  of  Scott's  romantic  poems.     Its  composi- 
tion was  due  to  a  suggestion  of  tlie  l)eautiful  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  wlio,  upon  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  wild  border 
legend  of  Gilpin  Homer,  turned  to  Scott,  and  said,  'Why  not 
eml>ody  it  in  a  poem  ? '     The  Lay  at  once  obtained  a  prodigious 
popularity.*     Jfarmion  was  published  in   1808,   and  severely 
criticistid   soon   after  by  Jeffrey  in   the  Edinburgh  Hecmc. 
Scott's  soreness   under  the  infliction,  united  to  his  growing 
aversion  for  the  politics  of  the  EdUibnrgh^  led   liim  to  con- 
ceiitrato   all    his    (niergies'  upon  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
review,  and  the  Q  h  arte  rig  waH  accordingly  set  on  foot  in  1809. 
The  Lffdg  of  the  Laku  appeared  in   1810.^     Of  these  three 
poems  Lockhart  says :  *  The  Lng  is  generally  considered  as 
the  most  natural  and  original,  Jfarmiou  as  the  most  powerful 
and  splendid,  and  the  Ladg  of  the  Lake  as  the  most  interesting, 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  graceful.'     The  Lag,  however,  was 
not   entirely   original.     Scott  himself,   in  the  pi-eface  to  the 
edition  of  1829,  acknowledges  the  obligation  under  which  he 
lay  to  Coleridge's  poem  of  Christabel.     This  striking  fragment, 
he  says,  *  from  the  singularly  irregular  structure  of  the  stanzas, 
and  the  liberty  which  it  allows  the  author  to  adapt  the  sound 
to  the  sense,  seemed  to  me  exactly  suited  to  such  an  extrava- 
ganza as  I  meditated  on  the  subject  of  Gilpin  Homer.  ...  It 
was  in  Christahcl  that  I  first  found  [this  measure]  used  in 
serious  poetry,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Coleridge  that   I  am  Iwund 
to   make   the    acknowledgin(Mit   due    from   the    pupil   to  his 
master.' 

6.  His  other  roiuantic  poems,  the  Vision  of  Don  Jiod*:ricl\ 
Kokcbg,  the  I^ord  of  the  Itfles,  the  Bridal  of  Triermmn,  and 
1/arold  the  Dafnitless  —aW  pul)lished  between  1811  and  1817— 
manifest  a  progivssive  declension.  Scott  was  heartily  tired  of 
Harold  l>efore  it  was  finished,  and  worked  oil*  the  concluding 
portion  in  an  agony  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction.  When 
asked  some  years  later  why  he  had  given  up  writing  poetry, 
he  simply  said,  *  Because  Byron  hH  me.'  Bymn  had  i-etumod 
from  his  long  ramble  over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1811,  and  in  the  course  of  the  live  following  years 
he  published  his  Oriental  Tales— the  Bride  of  Ahgdos,  the 
(iiaour,  the  Siege  of  Corinth  ytho  Corsair,^  Zara,  and  i'aWjrtWJ* 
which,  by  their  highly  coloured  scenes  and  impassioned  senti- 
ment, made  Scott's  po(»try  ai>pear  by  (comparison  ttime  and  pale. 
Writing  to  the  Count(>ss  Purgstall  in  1821,  he  says  :  *  In  truth, 
I  have  given  up  poetry  ;  .  .  .  besides,  I  felt  the  prudence  of 
giving  vay  before  the  more  forcible  and  powerful  genius  of 
1  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.  §§  20,  j4.        »  JbiJ,  §  27.        >  JM,  §  28. 
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yron  ;  *  and  would,  moreover,  he  adds,  hesitate  *  to  exhibit  in 
y  own  person  the  sublime  attitude  of  the  dying  gladiator  ;  * 
luding  to  the  well-known  passage  in  Childe  Ifarold, 

7.  But  in  1814  Scott  struck  out  a  new  path,  in  which 
jitlier  Byron  nor  any  other  living  man  could  keep  pace  with 
im.  Eansacking  an  old  cabinet  he  happened  one  day,  in  the 
)ring  of  that  year,  to  lay  his  hand  on  an  old  unfinished  MS., 
)ntaining  a  fragment  of  a  tale  on  the  rising  of  the  clans  in 
745,  which  he  had  written  some  years  before,  but  feeling  dis- 
itisfied  with,  had  put  by.  He  now  read  it  over,  and  thought 
lat  something  could  be  made  of  it.  He  finished  the  tale  in 
X  weeks,  and  published  it  anonymously,  under  the  title  of 
Vaverlei/,  or  a  Tale  o/ Sixty  Years  since.  The  impression  which 
i  created  was  prodigious.  Waverley  was  soon  followed  by  (juy 
(annemng  and  the  Antiquai^y}  Between  1816  and  1826  ap- 
eared  seventeen  other  novels  from  the  same  practised  hand  ; 
ut  it  was  Scott's  humour  still  to  preserve  the  anonymous ;  and 
fiough  many  literary  men  felt  all  along  a  moral  ceiiiainty  that 
lie  author  of  WaverleTj  was,  and  could  be,  no  other  than  the 
uthor  of  JfannioHj  and  Mr.  Adolphus  wrote  in  1820  an  ex- 
remely  ingenious  pamphlet,^  establishing  the  identity  of  the 
wo  almost  to  demonstration,  yet  the  public  had  been  so  mys- 
[fied  that  it  was  not  till  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner  at 
Edinburgh  in  1827,  when  Scott  made  a  formal  avowal  of  his 
esponsibility  as  the  author  of  the  entire  series,^  that  all  uncer- 
linty  was  removetl. 

The  noble  and  generous  nature  of  Scott  nowhere  appears 
lore  conspicuously  than  in  the  history  of  his  relations  with  the 
ther  eminent  poets  of  his  time.  Byron,  stung  by  the  unsparing 
riticisms  to  which  Jeffrey  subjected  his  youthful  effusions  **  in 
he  EdxYd)urgh  Review,  had  replied  by  his  English  Bards  and 
*cotch  Eeviewei'Sy^  in  which,  including  Scott  among  the  poets 
£  the  Lake  school,  he  had  made  him  the  object  of  a  petulant 
nd  unfounded  invective.  Scott  alludes  to  this  attack  from  the 
young  whelp  of  a  lord '  in  many  of  his  letters,  but  evidently 
dthout  the  slightest  feeling  of  bitterness.  When  he  visited 
x>ndon  in  the  spring  of  1815,  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
•y  the  generation  just  grown  to  manhood,  which  had  been  fed 
y  his  verse,  he  became  acquainted  with  Byron,  and  their 
dutual  liking  was  so  strong  that  the  acquaintance  in  the  course 
f  a  few  weeks  almost  grew  into  intimacy.  They  met  for  the 
3ist  time  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  after  Scott's  return 

1  Extract  Bmtk,  art  178.  »  Letters  on  the  Authorship  of  Waverley, 

»  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  II.  <^  1.        *  Tlie  Hours  of  Idleness. 
*  Jbid,  ch.  I.  §  36, 
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from  Waterloo.  Of  Coleridge,  Scott  always  spoke  with  interest 
and  admiration,  and  endeavoured  to  sen'e  hini  more  than  once. 
AVith  Southoy  he  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  correspondence,  and, 
besides  serving  hiu)  in  other  ways,  procured  the  laureateship 
for  him  in  1813,  after  having  declined  it  for  himself.  Towards 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  sliepherd,  whose  touchy  and  irritable  pride 
would  have  provoked  any  less  generous  patron,  his  kindness 
was  unvarying  and  indefatigable.  With  Moore  he  liecame 
acquainted  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1825,  and 
received  him  at  Abbotsford  later  in  the  same  year.  The  Irish 
poet  made  a  very  favourable  impression.  Scott  says  in  his 
diar}' — *  There  is  a  manly  frankness,  with  perfect  ease  and  good 
breeding,  about  him,  which  is  delightful.  Not  the  least  touch 
of  the  poet  or  the  perlant.  A  little,  very  little  man  ;  .  .  .  but 
not  insignificant  like  Lewis.  .  .  .  His  countenance  is  plain 
but  expressive  ; — so  very  animated,  especially  in  speaking  or 
singing,  that  it  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  finest  features 
could  have  made  it.*  Of  Scott's  intercourse  with  Sir  Humphry 
Da^'y — himself  a  thorough  poet  in  nature — Lockhart  relates  an 
amusing  anecdote  : — *  Scott,  Davy,  the  biographer,  and  a  rough 
Scotch  friend  of  Sir  Walter's,  named  Laidlaw,  were  together  in 
Abbotsford  in  1820  ;  tlie  two  latter  b(?ing  silent  and  admiring 
listeners  during  the  splendid  colloquies  of  the  i)oet  and  the  phi- 
losopher. At  last  Laidlaw  broke  out  with — "  Gude  presene 
us  ;  this  is  a  very  superior  occasion !  Eh,  sii*s  !  I  wonder  if 
Shakspere  and  Bacon  ever  met  to  screw  ilk  other  up  I  *'* 

8.  In  1826  occuiTed  the  crash  of  Scott's  fortunes,  through 
the  failure  of  the  houses  of  Constable  and  Ballantyne.  With 
the  Ballantynes,  who  were  printers,  Scott  had  been  in  partner- 
ship since  1805,  though  even  his  dearest  friends  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  How  bravelv  he  bore  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
utter  ruin  which  came  upon  him — how  strenuously  ho  apphed 
his  wonderful  powers  of  thought  and  work  to  the  task  of 
retrieving  his  position — how  he  struggled  on  till  health,  facul- 
ties, and  life  itself  gave  way — these  are  matters  which  belong 
to  the  story  of  the  man  i-ather  than  the  author.  The  nowls 
and  other  works  composed  between  1826  and  his  death  in  1832, 
though  they  filled  very  many  volumes,  manifest  a  progressive 
decline  of  power.  Woodstock  was  in  preparation  at  the  time 
when  the  stroke  came  ;  but  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  conclud- 
ing portion,  such  as  might  tell  of  the  agonies  of  mind  through 
which  the  writer  was  passing.  To  Woodstorky  however,  suc- 
ceeded Anne  o/Geierstein,  the  Fair  Maid  o/Pcrthj  Count  Robert 
of  Paris,  and  Castle  Dangerous,  all  of  which,  or  at  any  rate  the 
last  two,  betoken  a  gradual  obscuration  and  failure  of  thepower? 
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of  imagination  and  invention.  In  1827  he  published  a  Lije  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  A  work  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft^ 
and  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather^  nearly  complete  the  list.  In 
Uie  summer  of  1832  he  visited  Italy  in  a  frigate  which  the  (go- 
vernment placed  at  his  disposal,  to  recruit,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  vital  energies  of  a  frame  which,  massive  and  muscular  as 
was  the  mould  in  which  nature  had  cast  it,  was  now  under- 
mined and  worn  out  by  care  and  excessive  toil.  But  it  was  too 
late ;  and  feeling  that  the  end  was  near,  Scott  hun-ied  home- 
wards to  breathe  his  last  in  his  beloved  native  land.  After 
gradually  sinking  for  two  months,  he  expired  at  Abbotsford  in 
the  midst  of  his  children,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  calm  September 
day  in  1832. 

We  proceed  to  name  the  principal  works  of  the  other  poets, 
mentioning  them  in  the  order  of  their  deaths. 

9.  Keats  in  his  short  life  contributed  many  noble  composi- 
tions to  English  poetry.  His  soul  thirsted  for  beauty ;  his  creed 
— the  substance  of  his  religion — was 

That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might.* 

But  he  was  poor,  of  mean  origin,  weak  in  health,  scantily  be- 
friended :  he  could  not  always  shut  out  the  external  world  with 
its  hard,  unlovely  realities  ;  like  Mulciber,  who 

Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star 
On  Lcmncs,  th'  -<Kgcan  isle, — 

he  was  sometimes  driven  out  of  the  heaven  of  imagination,  and 
then  he  fell  at  once  into  the  depths  of  dejection.  He  die<l  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  and  wished  his  epitaph  to  be,  *  Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.'  His  first  work,  Endymiony 
and  his  last,  Hyperion,'^  may  be  regarded,  the  former  as  an  ex- 
]>ansion,  the  latter  as  an  interpretation,  of  portions  of  the  my- 
thology of  Greece.    Hyperion  is  a  fragment ;  in  it  the  sublimity 
of  the  colossal  shapes  of  the  Titans,  contrasted  with  the  glorious 
Ijeauty  of  the  younger  gods,  bespeaks  an  imagination  worthy  of 
iDante.     The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  belongs  to  a  diflferent  vein  of 
ideSiS  ;  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  middle  age  furnish 
its  subject  and  its  colouring. 

10.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  born  in  1792,  embraced  with 
fervour,  even  from  his  schoolboy  days,  both  the  destructive  and 
tJhe  constructive  ideas  of  the  revolutionary  school.  He  was  en- 
tihusiastically  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  was, 
%.nd  with  trifling  exceptions  had  always  })een,  enslaved  by  cus- 
tom, by  low  material  thoughts,  by  tyranny,  and  by  superstition, 

I  From  Hyperion,  '  Extract  Book,  art.  205. 
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ami  be  no  h  ss  fervi'iitly  believed  in  the  perfectibility  of  the 
individual  and  of  society,  as  the  result  of  the  bursting  of 
these  l)onds,  and  of  a  ])hilosophical  and  philanthropic  system  of 
education.  Qkoju  Mah,  written  when  he  was  eighteen,  hut 
never  published  with  his  consent,  represents  the  i*evolutioiiary 
fe\er  when  at  its  utmost  heat  ;  the  court,  the  camp,  the  State, 
the  Church,  all  are  incurably  corrupt;  faith  is  the  clinging 
curse  which  poisons  the  cup  of  human  happiness ;  when  that  is 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  institutions  now  in  Ix'inghave  lx?en 
abolished,  then  earth  may  become  the  *  reality  of  heaven ' ;  there 
will  then  be  free  scope  for  the  dominion  of  love,  aiid  reason  and 
passion  will  desist  from  their  long  combat.  The  metre  is  rime- 
less  and  irregular;  but  there  are  bursts  of  eloquent  rushing  verse, 
which  for  soul-fi*aught  music  caamot  be  surpassed.  The  EtvoU 
of  Islam  (1817),  a  ix)em  in  twelve  cantos,  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  though  it  has  most  ])eautiful  jwissages,  fails  to  rivet  the 
interest  through  insufliciency  of  plot.  It,  too,  has  fur  its  general 
drift  the  utter  corrui>tion  and  rott<>nness  of  all  that  is,  involviu^ij 
the  necessity,  for  a  nation  that  desiixnl  truly  to  live,  of  l»reakiiig 
thc!  chains  of  faith  and  custom  by  which  it  was  held.  Pett^ 
Bdl  the  Third  (1819)  is  a  satirical  attack  upon  AVordsworth, 
who  had  grown  in  Sh(?lley's  opinion,  far  too  conservative.  To 
a  mind  like  Shelley's  it  may  l)e  conceived  how  gi-eat  was  the 
attraction  of  the  story  of  Prometheus,  the  great  Titan  who  n^- 
belled  against  the  gods.  To  this  attraction  we  owe  thc  dninia 
of  Prometheus  Unbound,  His  tragedy  of  llie  Cinn,  written  at 
Rome  in  1820,  shows  great  dramatic  power,  but  the  nature  of 
the  story  renders  it  imjwssible  that  it  should  l)c  represented  on 
thc  stiige.  The  lyrical  drama  of  Jlelhs,  written  in  1821,  was 
suggest<5d  by  the  efforts  which  the  insurgent  Gi-ecks  wen*  then 
making  to  shako  off  the  yoke  of  their  Turkish  tyrants.  *  Adonai* 
is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  elegy  on  his  friend  Keats.  The 
Masqiic  of  Anarchy  (1^^19)  was  writt<»n  upon  the  news  reacliinj: 
him  of  what  has  been  called  the  *  Manchest-er  ^Vlassacre.*  Epi- 
p8f/rh idion  ( 1 82 1 )  is  very  lovely,  1  »ut  ol )scure.  These  are  nearly 
all  thc  longer  poems,  Jt  is  by  his  shorter  jncces  that  Shellcvis 
iM'st  known— 77/7J  Chud,  To  a  ."ih/htrk,  Thc  Scn^itice  PhxuU 
tStanzaa  vrittcn  in  drjcctifm  n*?ar  Xnphs,  and  many  others— in 
which  that  quality  of  ethereal  and  all-transnmting  imagination, 
which  especially  distinguishes  him  from  other  ^wets,  is  most 
conspicuous.^  Having  lived  the  last  four  yeai*sof  his  life  in  Italy, 
Shelley  met  with  a  premature  death  by  drowning,  in  the  Oulf 
of  Spema,  in  the  year  1822. 

11.  Byron  represents  the  universal  redaction  of  the  nine- 
»  Sec  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.  §  57.  »  Eitravt  Book,  art.  202. 
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teenth  century  against  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth.  We  have 
seen  the  literary  reaction  exemplified  in  Scott ;  but  the  protest 
of  Byron  was  more  comprehensive,  and  reached  to  deeper 
regions  of  thought.  Moody  and  misanthropical,  he  rejected 
the  whole  manner  of  thought  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  the 
scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  suited  him  as  little  as  its 
popular  belief.  Unbelievers  of  the  class  of  Hume  and  Giblx)n 
did  not  suffer  on  account  of  Ixnng  without  faith  ;  their  turn  of 
mind  was  Epicurean  ;  the  world  of  sense  and  intelligence 
furnisher!  them  with  as  much  of  enjoyment  as  they  required, 
and  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  social  order  which  secured  to 
them  the  tranquil  possession  of  their  daily  pleasures.  But 
Byron  had  a  mind  of  that  daring  and  impetuous  temper  which, 
while  it  rushes  into  the  path  of  doubt  suggested  by  cooler 
heads,  presently  recoils  from  the  conseciuences  of  its  own  act, 
and  shudders  at  the  moral  desolation  which  scepticism  spreads 
over  its  life,  lie  proclaimed  to  the  world  his  misery  and 
despair  ;  and  everywhere  his  words  seemed  to  touch  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  throughout  the  cultivated  society  of  Europe.  Li 
Chihie  JIarold — a  poem  of  reilection  and  sentiment,  of  which 
the  first  two  cantos  were  published  in  1812 — and  also  in  the 
dramas  of  Manfred^  and  Cain,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Byron's  genius  are  most  forcibly  represented. 

In  these  poems,  and  also  in  those  mentioned  on  a  former 
page* — t>esides  the  splendour  of  the  diction,  the  beauty  of  the 
versification,  the  richness  of  the  unaccustomed  imagery,  and  in 
some  cases  the  interest  of  the  narrative — a  personal  element 
mingled,  which  must  be  noticed  as  having  much  to  do  with  the 
hold  they  obtained  upon  readers  of  all  nations.  Byron  was 
generally  supposed  to  be — 

himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew. 

In  Conrad,  or  in  Hugo,  or  in  Lara,  the  reader  thought  he  could 
trace  the  unconquerable  pride,  the  romantic  gloom,  nay  even 
some  portion  of  the  exterior  semblance,  of  the  man  whom,  in 
spite  of  protestations,  all  the  world  Ixjlieved  to  have  drawn  his 
own  portrait  in  Childe  Harold.  The  turbulent,  haughty, 
passionate,  imperial  soul  of  Byron  seemed  to  breathe  forth 
from  the  page ;  and  this  was,  and  still  is,  the  secret  of  its 
charm. 

The  Hours  of  Idleness,  his  first  work,   written   in   1807 

when  he  was  but  nineteen,  are  poems  truly  juvenile,  and  show 

little  promise  of  the  power  and  versatility  to  which  his  mind 

afterwards  attained.     The  satire  of  Eiujlish  Bards  and  Scotch 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  197.  '  See  p.  422. 
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Jif'vit't'''  Vi>^  already  refenvcl  to,  was  written  in  1809.  All  the 
leading  poets  of  the  day  came  under  the  lash  ;  but  to  all,  except 
Southey,  lie  sul>s(Mjuently  made  the  amende  honorable  in  some 
way  or  other.  With  the  laureate  he  was  never  on  good  terms; 
and  th(?ir  mutual  dislike  ]>rokc  out  at  various  times  into 
furious  discord.  Byron  could  not  forgive  in  Southey,  who« 
o])inions  in  youth  liad  been  so  wild  and  Jacobinical,  the  in- 
tolonmt  toryism  of  his  manhood.  Southey  s  feelings  towards 
]5yron  setMu  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  cli*ead,  dislike,  and  dis- 
approval. In  the  preface  to  the  Vitfion  of  Jud(/tn€nt,  a  poem 
on  the  deatli  of  Cieorge  HI.,  Southey  spoke  with  great  severity 
of  the  *  Satanic  school '  of  authors,  and  their  leading  spirit, 
alluding  to  Byron's  Don  %/ttnn,  which  had  recently  appeared 
anonymously.  This  led  to  a  fierce  literary  warfare,  conducted 
in  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  in  other  modes,  which 
Byron  would  have  cut  short  by  a  challenge,  but  liis  friends 
dissuaded  him  from  sending  it.  It  is  little  creditable  to 
Southey  that  the  most  acrimonious  and  insulting  of  all  his 
letters  appeared  in  the  Coni'i^r  a  few  months  after  Byron  liad 
died  in  Missolonghi,  a  mai*tyr  to  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of 
(Treeoc. 

Th(^  Prisoner  of  Chllhni,  a  soliloquy  placetl  in  the  mouth  of 
l>oimivard,  whom,  for  his  championship  of  the  rights  and 
liln^rty  of  (aeneva,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  imprisoned  for  six  years 
(1530-30)  in  tlie  castle  of  Chillon  on  the  lake  of  Geiie\'a, 
a[)peared  in  181 G.  The  tale  of  Mn::,t'ppa,  a  Cossack  chief  dis- 
tinguishfHl  in  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.,  and  Beppo^  belong  to 
the  year  181S.  Assailed  and  ccMisured  on  every  side,  when  his 
wife,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house,  oxpresswl 
her  intention  of  not  returning  to  him,  Byron  left  England  in 
1816,  and  saw  his  native  land  no  moi'e.  How  he  lived  in 
Italy  it  is  ]>aiiiful  to  think  ;  so  bright  and  powei-ful  a  spirit, 
degraded  by  the  indulgence  of  i)ride  aiul  j)as.sion  to  a  state  of 
such  deep  nioral  delilement !  Don  Jntm  *  a}>i>eared,  by  two  or 
three  cantos  at  a  time,  lu'tween  the  years  1819  and  1824.  It 
was  meant,  Byron  t<*lls  us,  *  to  l>e  a  little  quietly  facetious  upon 
everytliing.'  The  readiness,  fulness,  and  variety  of  Byrons 
mind  arc*  jdared  by  this  work  in  the  eleaivst  light  ;  nor  less 
the  unboundc^l  auilacity  of  his  lem}x*r,  and  his  contempt  for 
all  ordinary  r(\straints.  The  metrt*  is  the  Siinie  as  the  t>tUica 
riiiia  of  the  It^ilian  j)oets.     Jiyron  died  in  1824. 

1 2.  There  is  no  Engli;ih  jkm  t  of  whom  it  is  laore  difficult  to 
express  an  opinion  in  few  words  than  of  Crabbe.  His  poems 
often  raise  our  adniii-ation  ;  but  they  also  much  too  frequently 

»  Extract  Book,  art.  197, 
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t>voke  our  derision.  For  though  the  powers  of  his  mind 
ere  very  considerable,  yet  they  were  attended  with  a  kind  of 
Bthetic  blindness,  a  want  of  disceninient,  a  deficient  sense  of 
hat  was  fit  to  be  said  and  what  was  not ;  thus  he  was  often 
d  to  mix  up  in  the  strangest  manner  what  was  vulgar  and 
ivial  with  what  was  dignified  and  serious.  Ho  was  a  man 
I  robust  intelligence,  but  bereft,  at  least  in  his  ordinary 
loods,  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  intuitions.  The  in- 
luality  thence  arising  api)ears,  I  think,  in  all  his  poems, 
Kcept  *  Sir  Eustace  Grey.' 

His  early  publications.  The  Library^  The  Village^  and  Th4i 
Tewspaper,  all  in  heroic  verse,  date  from  the  eighteentli 
sntury.  T?ie  Village  was  read  and  revised  in  the  year  1783 
J  the  venerable  Samuel  Johnson,  then  in  his  seventy-fourth 
ear,  and  owes  to  him  some  of  the  best  lines  that  it  contains.* 
"he  collection  of  poems  published  in  1807  contained  *The 
^arish  Register,'  *  The  Hall  of  Justice,'  and  *  Sir  Eustace  Grey.' 
Tie  first  of  these  is  in  three  parts,  which  treat  of  baptisms, 
larriages,  and  burials  respectively.  *  Sir  Eustace  Grey,'  a 
oem  written  in  stanzas  of  short  lines,  is  the  story,  told  by 
imself,  of  an  inmate  of  a  madhouse,  whom  cruel  injuries  and 
he  passions  of  an  unbridled  youth  had  bereft  of  reason,  but 
rhom  religious  meditation  and  faith  have  partially  restored. 

7^e  Borough^  (1809),  an  heroic  poem  in  a  series  of  letters, 
nveils  the  modes  of  life  of  an  English  seaside  town.  This 
lust  certainly  have  l>een  the  poem  which  suggested  the  parody 
n  Crabbe  in  the  Rejectnl  Addrpsses,  The  author's  ridiculous 
nxiety  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  to  anyone  is  scarcely  ex- 
ggerated  in  the  parody,  which  makes  him  say,  *  My  profession 
as  taught  me  carefully  to  avoid  causing  any  amioyance,  how- 
ver  trivial,  to  any  individual,  however  foolish  or  wicked.' 
'he  sudden  drops  into  the  region  of  bathos  are  quite  startling, 
nd  have  a  most  comic  effect.      For  example  : — 

Nor  angler  we  on  onr  wide  stream  doscr}-. 
But  one  poor  dredger,  where  his  oysters  lie  : 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  tlie  tide, 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  side, 
Then  draint  the  remnant  of  diluted  y'ui^ 
To  aid  the  warmth  tliat  languishes  witiiin. 

Such  imbecilities  are  the  moro  provoking,  because  they 
.1  tenia te  with  really  fine  descriptive  passages,  such  as  that  on 

1  'Must  sleepy  hards  the  flntterini:^  dream  prolong, 
Mechanic  oi-htycs  of  the  Mantuan  9otl%  ? 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  wo  widely  stray, 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  fancy,  leads  the  way  ? ' 
*  Extract  Bgok,  art,  169. ' 
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tlio  .«oa  and  strand  wliicli  may  1)0  found  in  the  same  letter.  A 
set  of  Tahs,  twonty-ono  in  nundK?r,  treating  to  a  gi'eat  extent 
of  subjects  sintiliir  to  those  handled  in  the  Borough^  appeared 
in  1812.  The  Tah'^  of  tho  llall  (1819)  have  more  of  a  regular 
plan  than  any  other  of  the  author's  works.  Two  brothei^ 
nipt'tin*;  lato  in  life  at  th(»  hall  of  their  native  village,  which 
has  hoen  ])urcliasod  l»y  th(^  elder  brother,  I'elate  to  each  other 
passii<^os  of  their  past  expei*ience.  These  tales  are  composed  in 
a  more  equal »le  .stniin  of  lan<j:ua<?e  and  thought  than  th^ 
Jhn\nfij]t.  They  never  rise  very  hi^h  certainly ;  they  are 
prosaic  and  commonplace  in  the  How  of  narrative  ;  tlie  moral- 
ising is  often  threadbare  ;  Imt  tliey  keep  clear  of  the  ridiculous 
lapses  which  have  been  noticeil  in  tlie  former  work.  TV 
chamcter-painting  is  the  best  thing  about  them,  l^eing  soiue- 
timos  very  close  and  minute,  and  e\'incing  much  subtlety  of 
appreciation. 

13.  Coleridge,  the  *  noticeable  man  with  large  grey  eyes,*' 
whose  e(|ual  in  original  power  of  genius  has  rarely  appeared 
amongst  men,  published  his  first  volume  of  ixk*uis  in  1796. 
His  project  of  a  Pantisocmtic  conmiuiiity,  to  be  founded  in 
America,  has  been  ali-eady  notic(Hl.^  Visionary  as  it  was,  he 
received  Sou  they  s  announcement  of  his  withdrawal  from  thf 
scheme  with  a  tempest  of  indignation.  For  some  years  after 
his  mari'iage  with  the  sister  of  Southey^s  wife,  he  supporteil 
liimself  by  writing  for  the  newspapers  and  other  literary  work. 
Feeble  health,  and  an  excessive  nervous  sensibility,  le<l  him, 
about  the  year  1790,  to  commence  the  practice  of  taking 
opium,  and  he  was  enslaved  to  this  miserable  habit  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  Its  paralysing  eftects  on  the  mind  awl 
chai-acter  none  Ix'lter  knew,  or  has  more  accurate^ly  descril>ed, 
than  himself.  AVhat  impression  he  produced  at  tliis  period 
upon  others  may  be  gathei-t^l  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Southey'a 
letters,  written  iu  1 801.  *  Coleridge,*  he  says,  *  is  worse  in  liodv 
than  you  seem  to  believe  ;  but  the  main  cause  is  the  mana^- 
ment  of  himself,  or  rather  want  of  management.  His  mind  is 
in  a  perpetual  8t.  Vitus's  dance — eternal  activity  without 
action.  At  times  he  fe<*ls  mortifie<l  that  he  sliould  have  done 
so  little,  but  this  feeling  nt»ver  produces  any  exertion.  I  will 
begin  to-morrow,  ho  says,  and  thus  he  has  Ijeen  all  his  life  loni; 
letting  to-day  slip.  .  .  ,  Poor  fellow  !  there  is  no  one 
thing  which  gives  me  .so  much  pain  as  the  witnessing  such  a 
waste  of  unequalled  power.' 

Coleridge's  poetical  works  fill  tln-ee  small  volumes,  and  con- 

»  W.ird? worth.  2  Sec  p.  i21. 
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Juvenile  Poems,^  Sibylline  Leaves,  ihe  Ancient  Mariner,^ 
abel,  and  the  plays  of  Remorse,  Zapolya,  and  Wallenstein 
last  ])eing  a  translation  of  the  play  of  Schiller. 
Ige's  latter  years  were  passed  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
tn,  a  surgeon  at  Highgate.  One  who  then  sought  his 
^  has  drawn  the  following  picture  of  the  white-haired 
1  the  evening  of  his  chequered  life  : — 

jridge  Pat  on  tho  brow  of  Ilighgate  Hill,  in  tliose  years,  looking 
n  London  and  its  smoke  tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped  from  the 

of  life's  battle,  attracting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of  innu- 
s  brave  souls  still  engaged  there.    His  express  contributions  to 

philosophy,  or  any  specific  province  of  human  literature  or 
enment  had  been  small  and  sadly  intermittent ;  but  he  had, 
lly  among  young,  inquiring  men,  a  higher  than  literary,  a  kind 
ihetic  or  magician,  character.  ...  A  sublime  man ;  who 
1  those  dark  days  had  saved  his  crown  of  spiritual  manhood  ; 
g  from  the  black  materialisms  and  revolutionary  deluges,  with 
Freedom,  and  Immortality  *  still  his ;  a  king  of  men.  The 
U  intellects  of  the  world  did  not  much  heed  him,  or  carelessly 
d  him  a  metaphysical  dreamer ;  but  to  tho  rising  spirits  of  tho 
generation  he  had  this  dusky  sublime  character;  and  sat  there 
id  of  Mufius^  girt  in  mystery'  and  enigma,  his  Dodona  oak-grovo 
llman*s  house  at  llighgatc)  whispering  strange  things,  uncertain 
c  oracles  or  jargon.' 

'.  Carlyle  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  disappointing  and  hazy 
ber  of  Coleridge's  conversation,  copious  and  rich  as -it 
id  occasionally  running  clear  into  glorious  passages  of 
ind  beauty.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  general  effect  of  his 
d  of  all  that  he  ever  did.  One  takes  up  the  Biograjyhia 
Ha  (1817),  imagining  that  one  will  at  least  find  some 
ent  and  intelligible  account  of  the  time,  place,  motive, 
[ler  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  composition  of  his 
it  works  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  the  kind, 
ok  possesses  an  interest  of  its  own,  on  account  of  the 
criticism  upon  Wordsworth's  poetry  and  poetical  prin- 
which  occupies  the  chief  portion  of  it ;  but  when  you 
rrived  at  the  end  of  all  introductory  matter,  and  at  the 
rhere  the  biography  should  commence,  the  lx>ok  is  done; 
[  preliminaries — a  solid  porch  to  an  air-drawn  temple, 
ge  died  in  1834. 

Southey  left  Oxford  as  a  marked  man  on  account  of 
reme  revolutionary  sympathies,  and,  being  unwilling  to 
ders,  and  unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  study  medicine, 
liged,  as  he  tells  us,  *  perforce  to  enter  the  muster-roll 
ors.'     The  prevailing  taste  for  what  was  extravagant 

vtract  Bcokf  nrt.  180.  >  Ibid,  '  Carlylc*s  Life  of  Stcrlin^^ 
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and   romaiitio,    exemplified   in   Mrs,    Radcliffe's    novels    and 
Kotzelme's  plivys,   perhaps  led  liini  lo   select  a  wild  Arabian 
li\LC4'nd    as    the    j^roiuuhvork  of   his    liret    considerahle    poein, 
Tluthiha   the   IMsfroi/e)%    published   in    1801.       Thalaha^^  hke 
Sh<*lley'.s  (Jfi^rii  Mai),  is  written  in  in-e;jular  Pindaric  strophes 
wiilioiit  rinu\     Jfudoc,  an  epic  poem   in  blank  vei'se,  founded 
an  the  legend  of  a  voyage  made  by  a  Welsh  prince  to  America 
ill  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  his  founding  a   colony  there, 
Mppeai-ed  in   ISO.");  and  the  Citrsn  of  Kehama^  in  which  are 
reprei^enttMl  the  awful  fonus  of  tlie  Hindu  Pantlieon,  and  the 
N;ist   and  gor*;tous   imagery  of  the   Hindu  poetry,    in    1811. 
Jiotlrrir,  fhe  hti^t  of  the  Goths  (1814),  a  long  narrative  poem  in 
bhmk  verse,  celebi'ates  the  fall  of  the  Visigothie  monarchy  in 
Spain.     The    Vishni  of  JmUjment   (1820),  in    English   hexa- 
meters, is  a  lament  over  the  death  of  George  III.,  whom  it 
leaves  in  the  saf(»  enjoyment  of  Paradise.     A   Tale  ft/Para- 
f/nai/,  as  it  was  under  Jesuit  management,  appeared  in  1821. 
J»eRi(h»s  th(^se  lar;^i»r  works,    Southey  wrote    a   multitude  of 
minor   pmMiis.     His   characteristics   as  an   author  are,  inde- 
fati-^able  industry,  great  skill  at  manipulating  and  shaping  his 
matin-ials,  extmordinary  facility  of  expression,  and  considerahlo 
jiowers  of  reileetion  and  imagination.     Nor  can  humour  ^ 
dou'n^d  him,  though  he  had  sometimes  an  unfortunate  wax  ot 
exhibiting  it  at  the  exp<»nse  of  the  religious  1)eliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  other  nations.    In  1803  Southey  settled  at  Greta  Hall, 
near  Keswick  ;  and  here  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  in 
the  incessiint  prosecution  of  his  various  litcraiy  undertakings 
After   the  death  of  his  wife,  in   1837,  he  became  an  altered 
man.     SSo  completely,*  he  writes,   *was  she  part  of  myself 
that  the  separation  makes  me  fe(*l  like  a  diftereut  creature. 
While  slie  was  hersc^lf  T  had  no  sense  of  growing  old.*    After 
his  second  marriage,  in  1839,  his  mind  began  gradually  to  fail, 
and  the  lamp  of  reason  at  last  went  entirely  out.      In  this  sad 
condition  he  died  in  the  vear  1813. 

IT).  Thomas  Campbell,  though  born  in  Glasgow,  was  a 
Hi«(hlan(It  r  both  in  blood  and  nature.  His  PfrnsfttVit  of  Uof- 
(1790)  v.a:^  certainly  the  best  continuation  of  the  lines  o* 
thoiiL'.lit  marked  out  by  Pojw  and  the  moralists  that  lia«l 
appeared  siue(»  the  time  of  Goldsnnth.  The  poem  has  littV 
plan,  (IS  might  he  e.\]»eeted  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  b 
contains  a  sen.sational  passage  concerning  slavery,  acconipaw*^' 
bv  the  fervent  livi^r  that  it  may  some  day  l»e  alK>lish<'<1.  Tli<*r^' 
are  also  some  Inie  lines  on  fallen  Poland,  and  a  masterly  sk^'t*''^ 
of  the  cheerless  creed  of  the  materialist,  which  is  described  ^^ 

1  JCj'tract  Doohy  ar'.  183. 
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order  to  be  rejected.  Some  lines  occur  that  are  now  familiar 
to  every  ear ;  e.g.  : — 

What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been 
Lihe  an^el-visitttfew  and  far  heticet*n.^ 

And, — 

'TU  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  Hem. 

But  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  is,  after  all,  of  the  nature  of  a  prize 
poem,  though  a  brilliant  one.  Campbell's  genius  is  most  attrac- 
tive in  those  poems  in  which  his  loving  Celtic  nature  has 
free  play.  Such  are  *  O'Connor's  Child,'  *  Lochiel's  Warning,' 
'  The  Exile  of  Erin,'  ^  and  *  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter ' ;  Mn  all  of 
which,  but  especially  in  the  first  named,  the  tenderness,  grace, 
and  passion  of  the  Celtic  race  shine  forth  with  inexpressible 
beauty.  And  the  childlike  simplicity  of  love  and  sorrow, — 
dwelling  on  minute  circumstances,— homish,  clannish,  gre- 
garious, unselfish, — not  sturdily  self-reliant,  but  yearning 
towards  others,  and  feeling  its  own  being  incomplete  without 
them, — all  this,  so  eminently  Celtic  in  its  character,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  *  Soldier's  Dream.'  "*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
(1809),  a  tale  of  Pennsylvania,  written  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  is  soft  and  musical  in  its  versification,  but  deficient  in 
sustained  epic  interest.  If  Campbell  had  understood  his  own 
temperament,  which  tended  to  bo  dreamy  and  meditative,  ho 
would  surely  not  have  selected  such  an  elaborate  and  lingering 
measure  as  the  Spenserian  stanza  for  a  narrative  poem.  His 
martial  and  patriotic  songs,  *  Ilohenlinden,'  *The  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,'  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  •**  are  rapid  and  spirit- 
stirring,  but  full  of  faults  of  expression.  *Tlie  Last  Man  '  is 
interesting  from  the  nature  of  the  suljject :  it  gives  us  the 
soliloquy  of  the  last  representative  of  the  human  race  uttered 
from  among  tombs  upon  the  crumbling  earth  ;  but  the  effort 
is  more  ambitious  than  successful,  and  many  expressions  and 
images  are  overstrained.     Campbell  died  in  1844. 

16.  To  Wordsworth,  from  his  very  childhood,  life  seems  to 
have  been  a  dream  of  beauty,  a  continual  rapture.  Those  ac- 
cesses of  intellectual  passion,  those  ai*dours  of  intellectual  love, 
which  come  but  seldom  to  most  men,  and  usually  in  the  matu- 
rity of  their  powers,  were  to  him  an  habitual  experience  almost 
from  the  cradle.     This  it  was  that  made  him  sav,  *  Tlie  child  is 

1  The  substance  of  this  line  is  in  Jilair^s  Grave : — 

or,  if  it  did,  its  visits 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  fur  between. 
CampbeU,  like  Pupc,  knew  liow  to  improve  on  what  he  bcrrowed 
«  Extract  Book,  art.  187.  »  Jbul         <  Hid,  *  lb\d. 
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Tlic  yuuUi,  win.  daily  tarlli 
9IuKt  travel,  Klill  is  Nature 
And  by  Ihc  vigion  aplc 
Ih  on  Iiis  way  atteodeci 
At  1<'n^h  tho  man  perceive 
And  taile  into  the  light  of  i 

His  whole  being  was  nioulde< 
balance  ;  the  '  Bound  mind  in  tlie  so 
strikingly  exemplified  tlinn  in  him. 
a  healthy  and  hardy  frame,  )io 
emotions  and  the  most  extended  n 
with  a  synthesis  of  the  finest  intellei 
Che  gift  of  an  imagination  tho  most 
trating.  Tliis  imagination  he  hims 
faculty,  by  which  he  was  to  achinve 
to  do,  calling  it — 

but  nnotLcr  nnme  for 
And  clearest,  insight,  nmplit 
And  Rooson  in  her  most  cim 

Bom  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain  ( 
liar  from  the  first  with  all  that  is  lov 
in  the  aspects  of  nature ;  deep  and 
him  always  to  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
DOOP  an-l  «»">  "■ — •-  ■ 
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In  pari  lay  here,  that  unto  mc  the  events 
Seemed  nothing  out  of  nature's  certain  course, 
A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  soon.' 

;  visited  France  immediately  after  leaving  Cambridge  in 
}2,  and  remained  there  above  a  year.  At  Orleans  he  formed 
intimacy  with  an  officer  of  Girondist  opinions,  who  after- 
rds,  RS  General  Beaupuis,  fell  in  battle  with  the  royalists 
ir  the  Loire  : — 

He  on  his  part,  accoutred  for  the  worst, 
He  perished  fighting,  in  supreme  command, 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire, 
For  liberty,  against  deluded  men. 
His  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  yet  most  blcss'd 
In  this,  tliat  he  the  fate  of  later  times 
Live<l  not  to  see,  nor  what  we  now  behold. 
Who  have  as  ardent  hearts  as  he  had  then.'-' 

With  Beaupuis  the  poet  talked  over  th(i  oppressions  of  the 
[  regime,  and  speculated  hopefully  on  the  new  model  of  a 
jeneratod  society,  which  an  uprisen  people,  whose  natural 
tues  would  be  now  free  to  exert  themselves  and  find  the 
•eer  which  they  required,  was  about  to  exliibit  to  the  world, 
tt  even  in  that  hour  of  elation  Wordsworth  was  saddened  by 
J  sight  of  an  untenanted  and  roofless  convent  : — 

In  spite  of  those  heart-bracing  colloquies. 
In  spite  of  real  fervour,  and  of  that 
Less  genuine  and  wrought  up  within  myself, 
I  could  not  but  bewail  a  wrong  so  harsh, 
And  for  the  matin-bell  to  sound  no  more 
Grieved,  and  the  twilight  taper,  and  the  cross. 
High  on  the  topmost  pinnacle.' 

Compelled  to  return  to  England  in  1793,  he  repaired  cro 
ig  to  his  beloved  mountains,  and  in  the  same  year  produced 

first  work,  containing  the  *  Evening  Walk,'  and  *  Descriptive 
etches,  taken  during  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Alps,' — 
3ms  in  which  echoes  of  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Crabbe  are 
re  apparent  than  any  veiy  decided  indications  of  genius. 

this  period,  England  joined  in  the  war  against  France  ;  and 
jrdsworth's  moral  nature — the  whole  frame  of  his  aspiiu- 
DS  and  sympathies — received  a  rude  shock.  He  was  even 
ditating  a  return  to  France,  and  the  devotion  of  all  his 
jrgies  to  political  action.  Perplexed  and  disappointed,  h(^ 
s  in  some  danger  of  becoming  permanently  soured  and 
rose.  But  from  this  state  his  admirable  sister,  who  was 
V  become  his  constant  companion,  raised  him,  and  drew  him 

rh€  Preludey  book  ix.  »  Ibid,  5  j^ij^ 
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gently  towards  the  true  and  destined  path  for  his  footsteps, — 
the  vocation  of  a  poet : — 

She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return  ; 
She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  poet,  made  mc  seek  beneath  that  name. 
And  that  alone,  my  ofSce  upon  earth.' 

But  nciither  the  Vjrothcr  nor  the  sister  had  at  this  time 
any  patrimony.  This  want,  however,  was  supplied  in  a  sin- 
gular way,  at  tlni  very  moment  when  it  hcgan  to  ]>e  urgent, 
hy  the  bequest  of  a  young  friend  of  the  name  of  Calvert, 
whom  Wordsworth  had  tenderly  nursed  through  the  last  weeks 
of  a  decline.  This  was  in  179-i  ;  and  the  pair,  accustomed  to 
the  austere  simplicity  and  plain  fare  of  the  North,  lived  con- 
tentedly upon  this  bequest  (which  did  not  exceed  nine  hundred 
pounds)  for  eight  or  nine  years.  In  1802,  when  this  resource 
was  nearly  exhausted,  the  succession  of  a  new  Lord  Lonsdale 
brought  with  it  the  payment  of  their  patrimony,  long  unjustly 
withheld.  Wordsworth  then  married,  and  settled  at  Grasmere. 
During  this  peiiod  his  poetry,  as  Dc  Quincey  says,  was 
*  trampled  upon '  ;  and  he  had  no  other  permanent  resource 
for  a  livelihood.  But  in  1807  he  received  from  Lorfl  Lonsdale 
the  appointment  of  distributer  of  stamps  for  the  counties  of 
Cumlxjrland  and  Westmoreland,  and  was  set  free  thenceforward 
from  pecuniary  anxieties.  Shelley,  in  his  Pet^r  Bell  the  ThwU 
sneers  at  Wordsworth  as  a  pensioner  bought  over  by  the 
Tories  ;  l)ut  the  taunt  was  false  and  groundless.  Some  few 
persons  in  England  were  wise  (enough  to  see  that  Wordsworth's 
function  in  this  world  was  to  w^ite,  and  at  the  same  tiiue 
happy  enough  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  to  him,  *  Write, 
and  vou  shall  be  fed.'  Anionic  these  few  were  Calvert  and 
Lord  Lonsdale.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Wordswortli's  mental 
and  moral  independence  was  more  compromised  by  acceptiii;;; 
an  office  from  the  lord  lieutenant  of  his  county,  than  was 
Shelley's  by  his  deriving  his  income  from  landed  property,  the 
secure  tenure  of  whicli  depended  upon  the  governmental  re- 
pression of  Jacobinical  projects  at  home  and  abroad. 

17.  In  1798  appeaix»d  tin*  Lifricnl  Ballat/ft,  i<y  which  a  few 
pieces  wen^  contributed  by  Coleridge  and  Southey.  Again,  in 
1800  and  1807,  coll«»ctions  of  detached  poems  appcarcnl,  and  in 
1814  was  published  tlie  Excnrsion,  This  is  tlie  second  part 
of  a  larger  poem  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The  Reeln^e^ 
and  to  have  Iwen  in  three  parts.  The  third  part  was  only 
planned  ;  of  the  first  only  one  l>ook  was  ever  written,     A  long 

»  7%e  iV/u*,  bowk  xl. 
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•em  in  fourteen  books,  called  The  Prelude^  written  in  1804, 

3U3  not  given  to  the  world  till  1850.     It  contains  a  history  of 

e  growth  and  workings  of  the  poet's  mind,  up  to  *  the  point 

hen  he  was  emboldened  to    hope    that    liis   faculties  were 

ifiiciently  matured  for   enteiing   upon   the   arduous   labour 

hich  he  had  proposed  to  liimself,'  that  namely  of  *  construct- 

\g  a  literary  work  that  might  live,'  a  philosophical  poem  con- 

ining  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society.     This  great  work, 

le  storehouse  of  his  deepest  and  wisest  thoughts,  the  author 

imself  compai'ecl  to  a  Gothic  church,  the  Prelude  to  the  ante- 

lapel  of  this  church,  and  all  his  minor  poems  to  *  the  little 

jlls,  oratories,  and  sepulchral  recesses  ordinarily  included  in 

ich  edifices.' 

18.  Of  the  general  plan  of  the  Excursion^  I  must  try  to 

ive   the   outline.       In   the   first   book   tlie   poet  meets  the 

Wanderer,'  a  Scotch  pedlar,  who,  having  by  hard  work  earned 

nough  to  make  liim  independent  of  his  trade,  wanders  con- 

Lnually  from  place  to  place,  feeding  his  contemplative  spirit 

n  the  varied  physical  aspects,  or  moral  themes,  which  nature 

nd  human  life  supply.     The  Wanderer  conducts  him  to  the 

emote  valley,  where  dwells  the  *  Solitary,'  a  man  who  after 

laving  lived  some  years  with  an  adored  wife  and  two  children, 

nd  then  seen  them  die  before  his  eyes, — having  perplexed  his 

»rain  with  a  thousand  jarring  tenets  of  religion  and  philosophy, 

—having  hailed  with  rapture  the  revolution  in  France,  and 

proaned  over  the  repression  of  the  manifold  activities  which  it 

lad  elicited  by  the  hard  hand  of  military  power, — now,  in 

jynical  despondency,  unsocial  and  friendless,  longs  for  the  hour 

)f  death : — 

Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life  ;  and  so  the  spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  her  course  allowed ; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  all  is  still. 

In  the  fourth  book,  *  Despondency  Corrected,'  the  Wanderer, 
with  the  true  eloquence  of  a  noble  enthusiasm,  endeavours  to 
remove  the  morbid  hopelessness  of  his  friend  by  unfolding  his 
views  of  the  immense  potentiality  for  good  which  every  human 
existence,  not  utterly  corrupted,  contains  within  itself  ;  by  en- 
larging on  the  blessings  which,  in  every  age  and  every  land, 
religious  hope,  and  even,  were  no  better  thing  obtainable, 
superstitious  reverence,  have  bestowed  upon  men  :  blessings 
more  real  than  any  which  modem  science — apt  to  be  blind  to 
the  higher  while  keenly  conscious  of  the  lower  truth-^confers 
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(Ill  its  cliscii»li's  ;  lastly,  Ly  i)ointing  out  the  practical  courses 
and  methods  of  cliscii>liiie  which,  in  his  judgment,  lead  to  the 
j>»*rf(?ction  of  tho  individual  being.  The  beautiful  ideal  of 
Iiunian  perf«;ction  here  pi-esented  to  us  differa  fi-om  that  which 
we  tind  in  the  })ages  of  the  New  Testament  perhaps  only  in 
tliis,  that  it  implies  an  Int'-Un'tnnl  activity  and  cultuiv  |x>ssilih* 
only  to  the  few,  and  muj:t,  therefore,  for  ever  l>e  unattainable 
by  those  uncfiual  and  imperfectly  balanced  characters  who  con- 
stitute, nevertheless,  the  chief  poition  of  mankind.  To  such 
characters  Christianity  alone  opens  out  the  means  of  reaching 
the  highest  ^ivjuXa  of  perfection  compatible  with  their  nature. 

In  the  later  books,  from  the  tiftli  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  the 
chief  ligure  is  that  of  the  *  Pastoi*,'  who  relates  to  the  per- 
sonages already  introduced  numerous  anecdotes  drawn  fnnn 
the  experi(Mice  of  his  mountain  parish.  Amon<j  these  is  the 
story  of  *  wonderful  Walker,'  the  good  pastor  of  8eathwaite,  in 
the  Vale  of  Diiddon,  which  parish  he  held  for  sixty-six  years. 

Among  Wordsworth's  minor  poems  I  will  mention,  as 
e.';j)ecially  characteristic  of  his  genius,  *  1-iaoilamia/  *  Matthew.'* 
I  lie  *  Primrose  of  the  Rock,'  the  *  Solitary  lleaper,'*  the 
*  livening  Voluntaries,'  the  sonnets  on  the  river  Duddon,  and 
'  Yarrow  Unvisited.' 

10.  Moore,  though  ui  humbh'  i)arentage,   was   «*nabIiMl  hy 

his  own  striking  tah?nts,  and  by  the  self-denying  and  intelligent 

exertions  of  his  excellent  mother,  to  receive  and  profit  by  the 

best  education  that  was  to  be  obtained  in  his  native  Ireland. 

lie  went  up  to  London  in  1799  to  study  for  the  bar,  with  little 

money  in  his  purse,  but  fui-nished  with  an  introduction  to  Lonl 

Moira,  and  with  the  manuscript  of  his  translation  of  Anncreon. 

Through   Lord   Moira  he  was  ]>res«'nted  to  the  Prince  RegiMit. 

and   permitted   to  dedicate  his  translation  to  him.     The  work 

appeared,  and  t)f  course  delighted  the  gay  and   jovial  circle  at 

< 'arlton    JIous*'.      Moon^  thus  obtained  the  i*equisite  start  in 

London  society,  and  his  own  wit  and  social  tact  accompli-sheil 

the  rest.     Through  T^oi'd  Moira's  interest  he  was  appoiiite<l,  in 

180,%  to  the  Registrarship  of  the  I>(»rniudas.    But  he  could  not 

long  endure  th(?  solitude  and  storms  of  the  *  vexed  Bemioothes.* 

and,    leaving   his   ()tlice   to    be   discharged    by    a    deputy,   he 

returned,  after  a  tour  in  the  I- nited  States,  to  England.    Some 

of  his  prettiest  lyrics,   ^v/.,  the  *  Indian  Bark'  and  the  *  Lake 

of   th(»    Dismal    Swamp,' ^    are    memorials  of    the    Amerit*an 

jouniey.     In  the  )>oems  of  Corrnjitlon,  Intoh'rance^  and   Thf 

iS'ceptir^  published  in  1S08  and  1809,  Ik^  tried  his  haiicl  at  moral 

satire,  in  imitation  of  Pope.     But  the  role  of  a  censor  montm 

»  Extract  BiHik,  art.  177.  *  //»»>/.  »  Ibid,  art.  191. 
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was  ill  suited  to  the  clieerful,  convivial  temper  of  Tom  Moore ; 
and,  though  there  are  plenty  of  witty  and  stinging  lines  in 
these  satires,^  they  achieved  no  great  success. 

He  found  at  all  times  his  most  abundant  source  of  inspira- 
tion  in  the  thought  of  his  suffering  country,  whose  sorrows  ho 
lamented  in  many  a  lovely  elegy,  and  whose  oppression  he  de- 
nounced in  many  a  nolile  lyiic.  Even  in  that  poem  which,  as 
a  work  of  art,  must  be  regarded  as  his  mastei'piece, — I  mean 
Lalla  Bookhy — a  work  in  which  the  I'eader  is  transported  to  the 
palaces  of  Delhi  and  the  gardens  of  Cashmere,  Moore  himself 
tells  us  that  he  vainly  strove,  in  several  abortive  attempts,  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  own  original  conception,  until  the 
thought  struck  him  of  embotlyiiig  in  his  poem  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Ghebers,  or  lire- worshippers  of  Persia,  a  j^erse- 
cuted  race  who,  like  the  Irish,  had  preserved  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  through  centuries  of  oppression,  and  whoso  nation- 
ality had  never  l>een  wholly  crushed  out  l»y  Moslem  rule. 
Lalla  Rookh  (1817)  consists  of  four  tales,  *Tlio  Veiled  Prophet 
of  Khorassan,'  *  Paradise  and  the  Pen,'*'*  *The  Fire- wor- 
shippers,' and  *  The  Light  of  i\\v,  Hamm/  A  slight  thread  of 
prose  narrative,  gracefully  and  wittily  told,  connects  them,  in- 
asmuch as  they  ai-e  all  rocit<»d  by  th(j  supposed  Feramora, 
who  passes  for  a  young  poet  of  Cashmere,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Lalla  Hookh,  daughter  of  the*  Emperor  Aurungzel>e, 
while  she  is  journeying  from  Delhi  to  Cashmere  to  wed  her 
affianced  lord,  the  prince  of  Bucharia.  Fadladeen,  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  princess's  household,  criticises  each  poem  after 
it  has  been  recited  in  a  very  lively  and  slashing  manner.  As 
a  political  satinst,  Moore,  on  the  Liberal  side,  was  quite  as 
cutting  and  far  more  copious  than  Canning,  or  Freix?,  or 
Maginn,  on  the  Tory  side.  His  *  Political  Epistles 'are  of 
vaiious  dates  ;  among  them  is  the  far-famed  *  Epistle  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York,' in  which  the  Mirst  gentle- 
man in  Europe '  is  made  to  say,  partly  in  his  own  very  woixls — • 

I  am  proud  to  declare,  I  have  no  predilections  ; 

And  my  heart  is  a  sieve,  where  some  scattered  afTections 

Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two. 

And  iha  finer  they  are,  the  more  sure  to  run  through. 

Tlui  Fiulye  Family  in  Paris  ^  (181S),  and  Fables  /or  tlie  Holy 
Alliance  (1819),  were  designed  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction 
which,  after  the  end  of  the  great  war,  seemed  likely  to  replace 
the  throne  and  the  altar  in  their  old  supremacy.     Tlic  Two- 

*  For  instance — 

But  bees,  on  flowers  alighting,  ceaflc  their  hum ; 

80f  aettUng  upon  placet^  IFTiigs  grow  dumb, 
»  See  Crit.  Sect.  ch.  I.  §  29.  »  £xtraci  Bookj  art.  191. 
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penny  Post-bag,  a  collection  of  imaginary  intercepted  letters, 
put  into  verso,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  playful  hit  at  Walter 
Scott,  who  had  just  published  *  Rokeby,'  dates  froija  1813.  But 
all  that  was  hi«^hest  and  purest  in  Moore's  nature  is  best  seen 
in  his  Irish  Melodies^  (1807-34),  in  which  he  appears  as  the 
Tyrta?us  of  his  beloved  Ireland.  His  Sacred  Songs  (1816) 
are  less  interesting.  In  his  later  years  Moore  took  to  prose- 
writing  ;  compiled  the  Life  of  Sheridan  (1825),  and  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Byron  (1830)  ;  and  also  produced  The 
Epicurean,  a  History  of  IreUnid,  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Back, 
and  the  Travels  of  an  Irish  Genthnmn  in  search  of  a  Religion. 
His  mind,  like  Sou  they  *s,  was  gone  for  several  years  Ijefore  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1852. 

1?0.  Thomas  Hood  was  a  man  of  rare  powers.  Pathos,  sensibility, 
indignation  against  wronjr,  enthusiasm  for  human  improvement— aJl 
these  were  his  ;  but  the  refracting  medium  of  his  intelligence  was  so 
peculiarly  constituted  that  he  could  seldom  express  his  feelings  ex- 
cept through  witty  and  humorous  forms.  However  gravely  the  sen- 
tence begins,  you  know  that  you  will  probably  have  to  hold  your  aides 
before  it  is  ended.  The  following  well-known  stanza  is  really  a  type 
of  his  genius  :— 

Mild  light,  and  by  degrees,  should  be  the  plan 

To  cure  the  dark  and  erring  mind  ; 
But  who  would  rush  at  a  benighted  man. 

And  ff  ire  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ?^ 

His  first  work  was  Whims  and  Oddities,  followed  by  the  Comic  Annndl, 
commenced  in  1830,  and  Ij)  the  Rhine  (1838).  The  wonderful  *  Song 
of  the  Shirt '  (1843)  was  nearly  his  last  etfort.  He  died  of  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  1845.  His  works  have  been  published  in  a 
collective  form  within  the  last  few  years.' 

Tiie  deep  and  strong  nature  of  Keble  is  reflected  in  The  Christian 
Year^*  which  has  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  The  expression  is 
often  negligent,  the  imagery  sometimes  t.iwdry ;  but  the  unbroken  logical 
thread  pervading  every  hymn,  and  the  intense  devotional  feeling  iu 
miiny,  commend  them  alike  to  the  thinking  and  to  the  piowi.  Kelde 
sometimes  expressed  himself  with  singular  force  and  exactness  on 
Catholic  doctrines  which  he  was  not  supposed  to  hold.  In,  for  instance, 
the  Li/ra  Innoccnfiuni  he  thus  wrote  of  the  privileges  of  Mary  : — 

Ilenceforlh,  Whom  thousand  worlds  adore, 

He  calls  thee  Mother  evermore  ; 

Angel  nor  Saint  his  face  may  see, 

Apart  from  what  He  took  of  thee. 

How  may  we  choose  but  name  thy  name, 

Kchoing  below  their  high  acclaim 

In  holy  creeds,  since  earthly  song  and  prayer 

Must  keep  faint  chime  with  the  dread  anthems  there  ? 

From  the  long  roll  of  minor  poets,  the  publication  of  whose  work* 
fidls  within  the  first  half  of  the  century,  I  select  a  few  names. 

»  Extract  Book,  art.  191.  »  Ibid,   art.  ^. 

>  On  Canning  and  Frere,  see  Crit.  Sect  ch.  IJ.  §  8.     «  Extract  Book,  art  eoO. 
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21.  Hogg,*  the  *  Ettrick  Shepherd/  wrote  The  Qiieen'g  Tr  a*tf  (1813), 
which,  says  Mr.  Chambers,  *  consists  of  a  collection  of  tales  and  ballads 
supposed  to  be  sung  to  Mary  Qncon  of  Scots  by  the  native  bards  of 
Scotland,  assembled  at  a  royal  wake  at  nol3'rood.'    Mrs.  Hemans '  pub- 
lished  in  1828  Recordi  of   Wonnn,  and  afterwards  National  Lyrics, 
Scenei  and  Hywna  of  Life,  and  other  works.     Much  feeling,  and  a 
tender   music,   characterise    lier    best    pieces ;    e.g..,   *  The  Homes  of 
England,*  *  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep,'  *  The  Lost  Pleiad,'  *  The  Better 
Land/  *  He  never  smiled  again/  &c.     Miss  Landon,  once  so  widely 
known  as  L.  E.  L.,  is  the  authoress  of  *  The  Improvisatrice,'  and  a 
multitude  of  other  lyrics  now  seldom  road.    James  and  Horace  Smith ' 
were  the  authors   of  the  licjvctcd  AMremes  (1812),  a  collection   of 
parodies  of  the  style  of  the  principal  living  poets.     Those  on  Crabbo, 
Byron,  and  Southey  arc  especially  telling.     A  copious  didactic  vein  is 
exhibited  in  the  moral  poems  of  James  Montgomery/  author  of  Green- 
land  (1810),  The  Pvlican  Island^  and  other  poems.    Bobert  Follok's 
Course  of  Time  (1827),  however  feeble  and  faulty  as  a  poem,  was  so 
exactly  adapted  to  the  level  of  culture  in  the  religious  classes  of  Scot- 
land   that  it  obtained  an  extraordinary  popularity,  having    passed 
through  more  than  twenty  editions.     It  consists  of  ten  books  of  blank 
verse :  the  subject^i  handled  are  much  the  same  as  those  met  with  in 
Young's  Night  Thoughts.    Kirke  White's  few  poems  were  for  a  time 
made  famous  through  the  publication  of  his  Remains  by  Southey,  soon 
after  hw  death  in  1806.     The  small  posthumous  volume  of  poems  by 
BLshop  Heber*  contains,  besides  his  Oxford  prize  poem  of  *  Palestine,' 
several  good  hymns  and  l^-rics,  and  the  fine  lines  on  •  Europe,'  hailing 
the  uprising  of  the  .Spanish  people  in  1808  against  the  French  invader. 
The  Pleasures  of  Memory ,  by  Rogers,*  appeared  as  far  back  as 
1792  ;  it  is  in  the  heroic  couplet.  Italy,  a  descriptive  poem  of  reflexion, 
not  without  merit,  in  blank  verse,  first  came  out  in  1822.    The  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe/  was  the  author  of  the  fine  elegy  on  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  fell  at  Corimna  in  1809. 

22.  The  artist  Haydon,  complaining  of  the  presumptuous  tone  of  the 
art-criticism  volunteered  by  Leigh  Hunt,**  said  that  he  was  a  man  en- 
dowed *with  a  smattering  of  everything  and  mastery  of  nothing.' 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  ;  this  brilliant  *  old  boy,'  the  friend 
of  Shelley  and  of  Byron,  could  impart  neither  enough  wit  to  his  maga- 
zines, nor  enough  charm  to  his  poems,  to  make  them  live.  There  was 
something  both  of  Hood  and  Lamb  in  him ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
lacked  the  power  and  fibre  of  the  one,  the  tenderness  and  profound 
humour  of  the  other.  Among  his  poems  A  Jar  of  Honey  frtna  Mount 
Hyhla,  and  the  Story  of  Rimini,  deserve  special  mention.  His  various 
magazines,  the  Examiner,  the  Indicator,  the  Liberal,  &c.,  were,  finan- 
cially, all  failures ;  yet  they  contain  the  fruits  of  much  keen  observation 
and  many  clever  criticisms,  all  written  in  a  spirit  of  what  is  called 
advanced  Liberalism.  The  character  of  Leigh  Hunt,  as  *  Mr.  Skimpole/ 
was  drawn  with  cruel  satire  by  his  prot6g6  Charles  Dickens  in  his 
story  of  Bleak  House,  Hunt  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  in  1859. 
His  Avtohiography,  published  a  few  months  before  his  death,  is  a  lively 
and  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  struggling  life. 


»  Extract  Book,  art.  181.         »  Ibid,  art.  203.        '  Ibid.  art.  186. 
*  Ibid,  art.  179.  *  Ibid,  art.  192.        «  Ibid,  art  171. 

1  Jlnd.  art.  201.  •  Jbid,  art.  193. 
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THE  DRAMA.     1800-1850. 
Byron,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Joanna  Baillie. 

23.  During  the  pi-esent  century  the  stage,  considered  as  & 
field  for  literary  energy,  has  greatly  declined  even  below  the 
point  at  which  it  stood  a  hundred  years  ago.     WTiy  this  is  ^ 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  dramas  written  by  men  of  genius  within  the  laiit 
sixty  years  have  generally  proved  ill-adapted  for  the  stage, 
while  the  authors  of  the  successful  plays  have  not  been  men  of 
genius.     The  Doom  of  Devergoil  and  Auchitidratie  by  Scott, 
the  tragedy  of  Reuiorse  by  Coleridge,   that  of  llie  Cenci  hj 
Shelley,  Godwin's  play  of  Anto7iio,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  Coww 
DranuiSy  were  all  dramatic  failures:  either  they  were  originally 
unsuitecl  for  the   modern   stage,  or,  when  produce<l  upon  it, 
obtained  little  or  no  succ(^ss.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Viiyiniusj 
the  Uunchbacky  the  Wife^  tkc,  <S:c.,  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  the 
farces  of  O'Keefe,  and  the  comedies  of  Morton  and  Reynolds, 
being,  it  would  seem,  better  adapted  to  tlie  temper,  taste,  and 
capacity  of  the  play-going  public  than  the  works  of  greater  men, 
l)rought  success  and  popularity  to  their  authors.     The  Manfred 
of  Lord  Byron,  published  as  *  a  dramatic  poem '  (1817)  was  no 
more  intended  for  the  stage  than  Goethe's  Fanstj  by  which  it 
was  evidently  suggested.     Of  Caiyiy  and  Heaven  and  Earth 
published  as  *  mysteries,'  the  same  may  l>e  said.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  tragedies  of  Sardannpalns  and  Mamno  Faliero  were 
designed   to  be  acting   plays.     The  plays  of  Joanna  Baillie, 
intended  to  l)e  illustrative  of  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind, 
appeared  between  1798  and  183G.     Two  or  three  of  them  only 
were  brought  on  the  stage,  and  wore  but  coldly  received,  being 
deficient  in  those  various  and    vivid   liues   of   reality  which 
assimilate  a  drama  to  the  experience  of  life. 

The  melodrama  of  T/te  Lady  of  Lyons,  the  histonoal  play  of 
Kichelieii,  and  the  comedy  of  Moii^y,  all  by  Lord  Lytton,  have 
been  successful  on  the  stage,  the  two  former  eminently  so. 

Prose  Writers,  1800-1850. 

24.  Only  the  briefest  summary  can  here  be  given  of  what  hftS 
been  done  in  the  principal  departments  of  prose  writing  during 
this  period.  In  Prose  Fiction,  besides  the  Waverley  novelSi 
which   have  been   already   noticed,   must   be   specified  J9^^ 
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isten's  admirable  tales  of  common  life — Prid^  and  Prejudice,^ 
%n8field  Park,  Northaiiyer  Abbey,  &c. — which  their  beautiful 
d  too  short-lived  authoress  commenced  as  a  sort  of  protest 
Eiinst  the  romantic  and  extravagant  nonsense  of  Mrs.  Had- 
ffe's  novels  ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  ^  hardly  less  admirable 
>ries  of  Irish  life  and  chaiucter. 

Sir  Edward  Lytton-Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  then 
routhful  aristocrat  of  rare  gifts  and  great  impudence,  pro- 
cedin  1827  the  clever  novel  of  PelJuim,  soon  to  be  followed 

Devereiix,  Eugene  Aram,  Ernest  Maltravers,  Alice,  or  the 
'/sterieSy  and  many  others.   With  The  Caxtona  ( 1 849),  followed 

My  Novel  and  M^at  tvillhe  do  ivith  it  ?  (1858),  Lord  Ljrtton 
nmenced  a  series  of  a  new  kuid,  in  which  criticism  of 
iracters  and  opinions  was  the  chief  feature.  Lockhart,  the 
bhor  of  the  Sjjanish  Ball4xd8,  poems  of  much  force  and  sweet- 
js,  wrote  the  novels,  Matthew  Wald,  Reginald  Dalton,  and 
lerins.     His  name  has  already  occurred  as  the  biographer  of 

father-in-law.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  Oratory,  though  this  period  falls  far  below  that  which 
jceded  it,  we  may  name  the  speeches  of  Camiing,  Sheil, 
I!onnell,  and  Sir  Ilo}>ert  Peel.^ 

In  political  writing  and  pamphleteering,  the  chief  names 
— William  Cobbett,  >vith  his  strong  sense  and  English  hearti- 
;s  author  of  the  Weekly  Political  Register — Scott  (whose 
itical  squib,  the  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  had  the 
jct  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  measure  upon  which  the 
listry  had  resolved) — Southey — and  Sydney  Smith. 

Cobbett,  a  son  of  the  people,  was  a  thorough  master  of  English 
le.  Except  Rural  Rides^  a  charming  descriptive  account  of  the 
lery  of  Sussex  and  the  Surrey  Hills,  he  wrote  all  his  works  to  servo 
lane  and  practical  ends.  In  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Jlefor- 
ion  in  England  and  Ireland  (1824-7),  he  lashed  with  indignant 
emence  what  he  deemed  the  hypocrisy  of  those  modem  Anglican 
resentatives  of  the  despoilers  of  the  ancient  Church,  who,  to  justify 
original  confiscation,  and  their  own  profiting  by  it,  must  needs 
jken  the  morals,  and  disparage  tlie  condition,  of  our  Catholic  an- 
ors.  He  also  wrote  an  English  Grammar ,  an  admirable  little 
lual  on  Cottage  Economy,  Advice  to  Young  Me?i,*  The  Poor  Man*8 
fnd^  &c. 

In  Journalism,  the  present  period  witnessed  the  growth  of 
reat  and  vital  change,  whereby  the  most  influential  portion 
I  newspaper  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Junius, 
columns  containing  the  letters  of  well-informed  correspond- 
s,  but  the  leading  articles  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
irspaper  itself. 

See  Crit  Sect.  ch.  II.  §  5,  and  Extract  Book,  art.  184. 

Extract  Book,  art.  174.     »  Ibid.  art.  198.      *  Jbid.  art.  170.      *  Ibid. 
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In  prose  satire,  the  inexhaustible  yet  kindly  vrit  of  Sydney 
Smith  has  furnished  us  with  some  incomparable  productions; 
witness  PeUr  Pli/ntlei/'s  Letters^^  his  articles  on  Christianity  in 
Hiudostun,  and  his  letter  to  tlie  Times  on  Pennsylvanian 
repudiation. 

In  History,  wo  have  the  Greek  histories  of  Mitford,  Thirl- 
wall,  and  Grote,  the  unfinished  Roman  history  of  Arnold, 
(1840-3),  the  English  histories  of  Lingard,  Mackintosh  (1831), 
and  Hallam,  and  tlie  work  similarly  named  (though  *  History 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  tlie  reign  of  William  III.'  would  ])e  an 
exacter  title)  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Lord  Mahon,  afterwards 
Earl  Stanhope,  published  in  1837  a  useful  History  of  Etighnd 
1'tnm  tho  Peacft  of  Utrecht  to  1783.  Mr.  Hallam's  View  of  the 
State  ofEuropp  dnrlnfj  the  Middle  Ayes  (1818)  gave  a  stimulus 
to  historical  research,  in  more  than  one  field  which  for  ages  had 
beon,  whether  arrogantly  or  ignorantly,  overlooked. 

lu  Biogi-aphy  —  out  of  a  countless  array  of  works — may  be 
partioularis(Hl  the  lives  of  Scott,  Wilbei-foi-ce,  and  Arnold,  com- 
piled respectively  by  Lockhart,  the  brothers  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Stanley  (1844). 
Among  other  works  subsidiary  to  history  may  be  singled  out 
Cardinal  Xewman's  Church  of  the  Fathers^  containing  brilliantly 
written  sketches  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
and  Mr.  Hope's  admii-ablo  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture. 
15oth  works  were  published,  the  latter  posthumously,  iu  1840. 
As  to  accounts  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  their  name'  is  legion ; 
yet  perhaps  none  of  their  authors  has  achieved  a  literary  dis- 
tinction couipai-able  to  that  which  was  conferi'ed  on  Lamartine 
l>y  his  Voyaye  en  Orient, 

In  Theolog}%  we  have  the  works  of  Robert  Hall,  Richard 
Cecil,  and  Rowland  Hill,  representing  the  Dissenting  and  Low 
Church  sections ;  those  of  Arnold,  Whately,  and  Hampden, 
rejn-esentiiig  what  are  sometimes  called  Broad  Church,  or 
Liberal,  opinions ;  those  of  Froude,  Pusey,  Davison,  Keble, 
Sewell,  il'c,  representing  various  sections  of  the  great  High 
Church  party  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  Catholic  side,  tliose  of  Milner, 
Dr.  Doyl(»  -  the  incompanible  M.K.L.' — Wiseman,  and  New- 
man. In  Philosophy,  we  have  the  metaphysical  fragments  of 
Coleridge,  the  ethical  philosophy  of  Bentham,  the  logic  of 
Whately  and  Mill,  and  the  political  economy  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  writers,  and  also  of  Ricardo  and  Harriet 
Marti  neau. 

An  excellent   contribution  was   made  to   the   history  of 
philosophy,  when  Sir  James  Mackintosli  published  (1831)  his 

»  Sec  Crit.  Sect.  cb.  IT.  §  11. 
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issertation  on  the  Pi'ogress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  Among 
le  essay-writers  must  be  singled  out  Charles  Lamb,  author  of 
le  Eamys  of  Elia  (1823),  and  Francis  Jeffrey,'  whoy  as 
dtor  of  the  Editiburgh  Reviein  long  wielded  the  critical  baton 
ith  honest,  but  not  always  judicious,  severity.  In  other  de- 
KTtments  of  thought  and  theory,  cy/..  Criticism,  we  have  the 
terary  criticism  of  Hazlitt  and  Thackeray,  and  the  art-criticism 
'  Mr.  Raskin. 

Charles  Lamb,^  a  Londoner  of  Londoners,  bom  in  the 
emple,  the  son  of  a  lawyer's  confidential  servant,  entered 
hrist's  Hospital  m  1782,  and  stayed  thei*e  for  seven  years. 
ne  of  his  school-fellows  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridg<i,  and 
ins  began  a  close  friendship  which  lasted  for  life.  Ilis  boyish 
3urs  were  thus  spent  between  the  Temple  and  Christ's 
[ospital,  with  occasional  excursions  to  the  old  country-house 
\  Blakesware,  in  Hertfordshire,  whore  his  grandmother  held 
le  post  of  housekeeper  for  over  half  a  century.  He  has 
amortalised    *  the  old  deserted  place '  in  the  essay  entitled 

^lakesmoor,  in  H shire.'     Within  two  years  after  leaving 

liool  Lamb  obtained  a  post  of  some  kind  in  the  South  Sea 
!ouse,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  clerkship  in  the  accountant's 
fice  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  Lamb  stayed  till  ho 
BIS  pensioned  off.  Till  1795  ho  lived  with  his  father  and 
other  in  the  Temple.  In  that  year  the  family  moved  to 
imble  lodgings  in  Holborn,  and  there,  in  the  following  year, 
le  event  took  place  which  had  so  profound  an  influence  on  all 
inib's  after-life.  His  sister,  Mary  Ijamb,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
ania,  killed  her  own  mother  and  wounded  her  father,  lie 
akS  able  to  arrange  for  her  release  from  confinement — her  case 
ling  clearly  one  of  intermittent  mania — and  devoted  his  life 

taking  care  of  her.  He  never  married.  While  the  two 
ere  living  together  in  small  London  lodgings  he  made  his  first 
iportant  literary  venture  with  *  A  tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and 
d  blind  Margaret.'  This  was  in  1798  ;  in  the  previous  year  he 
kd  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  conjunction  with  S.  T. 
:>leridgo  and  Charles  Lloyd.  The  little  story  *  is  redolent,' 
,ys  Mr.  Ainger,  *  of  Lamb's  native  sweetness  of  heart,  delicacy 
:  feeling,  and  undefinable  charm  of  style.' 

In  1802  he  publishe<l  the  drama  of  *  John  Woodvil,'  an 
nbitious  effort  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which 

reproduces  the  style  and  versification  of  Beaumont  and 
letcher.  Already,  and  indeed  years  before  this  period,  Lamb's 
lind  was  steeped  in  the  Elizabethan  drama.    In  1803  he  wrote 

>  Extract  Book,  art.  182. 

'  Thia  notice  on  Lamb  is  contributed  by  W.  T.  Arnold. 
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the  lovely  lines  on  *  Hester/  which,  together  with  the  mourufol 
stanzas  begiiming,  *When5  are  tliey  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces  1 '  and  perhaps  the  sonnet  on  the  name  of  *  Edith,'  consti- 
tute the  only  verses  of  Lamb  that  have  l>ecomo  really  jx)pular. 

In  1806  Lamb's  *  Mr.  H -/a  curious^trivial  farce,  was  produced 

at  Drury  Lane,  and  damned  unmei'cifully.  Luckily  he  got  on 
to  much  safer  ground  later  in  the  same  year  with  the  '  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,'  at  which  l>rother  and  sister  worked  together. 
These  were  published  in  1807.  Next  year  followed  the 
SSpeciniens  of  English  Di*amatic  Poets,'  on  which  Lamb*sfame 
as  a  critic  chiefly  rests.  The  new  criticism,  which,  divesting 
itself  of  all  theories  about  what  a  work  of  art  should  lie  in  the 
abstract,  seeks  mainly  to  penetrate,  interpret,  and  suggest, — to 
quicken  the  reader's  sense  of  beauty  and  clear  his  spiritual 
vision, — was  here  inaugurated.  A  modem  poet,  addressing  one 
of  the  Elizabethans,  says : — 

*  Thy  honey 
Takes  subtler  sweetness  from  the  lips  of  Lamb.* 

Even  those  who  know  the  Eliza>)ethans  well  will  learn  to 
know  them  better  under  this  modest,  yet  consumnmte  guidance. 
But  the  full  importance  of  Lamb's  works  can  only  Ikj  gauged 
by  those  who  realise  the  general  indiffei'ence  to  his  subject 
eighty  years  ago,  and  the*  impulse  it  communicated  to  the 
nascent  reaction  awiinst  the  classical  litei'ature  of  the  eisrhteenth 
century.  The  next  important  work  of  Lamb  was  that  by  which 
he  will  ]>e  lon^ijest  rememWred.  The  *  Essavs  of  Elia '  were 
originally  contributed  to  the  London  Jfa(/a:iinc,  where  the  tirst 
of  them  appeared  in  1820,  and  w(»re  collected  and  published  in 
1823.  The  volume  contained  the  famous  *  Dissertation  on 
Roast  Pig,'*  the  paper  on  *Lnperfect  Sympathies,'  and  the 
account  of  *  Mrs.  Battle's  opinions  on  wliist  ; '  all  occur  in  this 
first  >'olume  of  essays.  They  would  not  prol)ably  l)e  quite  what 
they  are  if  there  had  been  no  *  Spectator,'  but  it  is  hanlly 
j>ossible  to  overrate  their  kindly  humour,  the  keeimess  <rf 
obsenation  they  display,  and  the  elabonite,  yet  easy  perfection 
of  the  style,  when  at  its  best.  The  second  series  of  *  Essays  of 
Elia,'  published  ten  years  later,  in  1833,  shows  no  sign  of  falling 
oil'.  In  1825  he  retired  from  the  India  House  on  a  pension 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  his  salar}',  and  lived  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  Enfield  and  at  Edmonton,  without  producing  any  morf 
literary  work  of  mark. 

*   K.vtntrt  Bonk,  art.  \^'u 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY   CONTINUED. 

I.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  a<ld  to  this  work  notes 
m  English  poets  and  novelists  from  1850  to  the  present  day, 
uid  others  on  some  earlier  names  not  included  in  the  last 
shapter,  together  with  special  notices  of  three  or  four  eminent 
fcuthors,  whose  reputation  was  obtained  in  other  fields.  More 
^han  this  did  not  seem  to  be  practicable,  regard  being  had 
bo  the  wide  sweep  which  literary  acti^^ty  has  taken  in  the  last 
:orty  years. 

Alfred  Tennyson   (now   Lord  Tennyson),   the    son  of    a 

Uncolnshiro  clergyman,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  pub- 

ished  a  small  volume  of  poems  with  his  brother  Charles  in 

827.      Others    appeared    in   1833,  and  again  in  1842;    In 

femoriam  belongs  to  the  year  1850,  and  Idylls  of  the  King  to 

^59.     The  works  of  the  Laureate  arc  now  arranged  (collected 

lems^  1881)  under  sixteen  heads.      The  second   and   third 

ads  (*  The  Lady  of  Shalott '  and  *  English  Idylls,*)  contain 

«t  of  those  poems  on  which  the  force  of  the  writer's  genius 

ms  to  have  l>een  specially  concentrated,  and  in  which  his 

luisite  and  unrivalled  melody  is  most  entrancing.     Among 

56  are  *  CEnone,*  *  You  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease,' 

Drte  d'Arthur,'   *  The  Talking  Oak,'  *  Ulysses,'  *  The  Day 

am,'  and  *  St.  Agnes'  Eve.' 

The  Talking  Oak '  is  a  wonderful  poem.     Starting  from  a 
imaginary  change,  a  first  impersonation,  and  endowment 
human  thoughts  and  wishes,  of  that  which  we  usually 
:  of  as  senseless  and  emotionless,  the  poet  pursues  the 
^e  argument  with  subtle  logic  through  the  various  con- 
aces  of  the  original  conception.     In  the  frenzy  of  inspira- 
.he  dull  coarse  wood  comes  to  be  endowed,  not  only  with 
and  feeling,  but  with  the  insight  into  hidden  relations 
semblances  which  is  peculiar  to  genius.     It  notes  and 
rs  the  sunbeams  that  fall  on  the  lovely  form  of  the 
%  girl ;  and  each  conveys  to  it  some  distinct  import, 
back  some  dazzling  thought  or  image,  unlocks  and 
es  some  new  chamber  in  that  mansion  of  dormant 
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or  .susp(;iulotl  intelligonco.  The  solidity,  riolniess,  and  com- 
plexity of  thought  of  which  this  composition  is  the  fruit  would 
furnish  the  stock-in-tnxde  of  a  dozen  ordinary  poets  ;  nor  does 
Tennyson  himself  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  ma^i- 
tudo  of  the  intellectual  effort,  or  of  the  perfection  of  the  result 
He,  too,  sings  his  *  Exegi  monumentum  '  : — 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

And  praise  thee  moro  in  both 
Than  bard  has  honour'd  bi^e<?b  or  linif>,  — 

Or  that.  Thes«:ilian  growth, 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  s.it. 

And  mystic  sentence  s|vjke ; 
And  more  than  England  honours  that, 

Thy  famous  brother-oak, 

AVherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 

Till  all  the  paths  were  dim, 
And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode. 

And  humm'd  a  aurlv  hvnm. 

*  Ulysses '  is  enveloped  in  antique  heroic  dignity  as  with  a 
halo.  The  chief  *  motif  is  tlie  thought  expressed  in  those  linos 
of  (loethe  in  the  Wilhrhn  Jfcisffr  ((.\irlyle\s  translation), — 

To  give  space  for  wandering  is  it 
That  the  world  was  ma»le  so  wide. 

A  f<^w  stat(dy  lines  contain  a  perfect  (^stimat^  of  the  less 
glorious  work  'and  l(\ss  heroic  energy  of  the  ratjfrrffrbln  Trie- 
inachus.      MFe  works  his  work,  1  mine.' 

•J.  Robert  Browning:,  born  in  \^\'2,  lirst  made  hi  ni:ielf  known 
by  writinir  Pavacchns  (18.*)G),  and  SordvUo.  Thes<?  poonis,  rr- 
markabb?  as  they  were  in  many  ways,  announced  a  writer  in 
whom  great  discursiveness  of  thought,  fertility  of  imagination, 
and  copiousness  of  expression,  not  IxMng  adetjuattdy  controlliMl 
by  any  canons  of  poetic  art,  were  likely  to  1k^  much  niamHl  l»y 
excess,  and  blurred  by  d<»fects  of  workmanship.  If  Mr. 
Browning  has  never  cleared  himself  of  these  faults,  neverthe- 
less his  dialectical  power,  his  moral  fervour,  and  his  command 
over  the  instrument  which  he  wields,  have  with  advancing  ag« 
been  continually  on  the  increa.se.  Anyone  may  l)e  convimM'ii 
of  this  who  will   read   *  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,'  or  the 

*  Epistle '  of  Karshish  the  Arab  physician  on  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  or,  most  of  all,  The  Itiivj  (nid  the  Book  (1868),  which 
is  the  story, — told  from  dilierent  sides  and  with  clitTerent  pre- 
possessions,— of  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  her  parents  by  an 
Italian  count.  Admirable  is  the  skill  of  psychical  analysis  dis- 
played in  this  poem.     A  few  lines  taken  from  it  will  illustrate 
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much  of  what  we  have  to  say  of  Browning.     A  wife's  infidelity 

is  the  matter  in  hand  : — 

Sir,  what's  the  good  of  law 
In  a  case  o*  the  kind  ?    None,  as  she  all  but  says. 
Call  in  law  when  a  neighbour  breaks  your  fence, 
Cribs  from  your  field,  tampers  with  rent  or  lease, 
Touches  the  purse  or  pocket, — but  wooes  your  wife  ? 
No  :  take  the  old  way  trod  when  men  were  men. 

In  *  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband,'  the  noble  dying  wife  (on 
whom  see  l>elow,  §  17)  talks  to  her  husband  from  her  death- 
Led.  Much  is  clear  and  fine  and  touching  ;  hut,  as  with 
Hamlet,  the  *  something  too  much '  must  be  predicated  of  the 
communication.  The  language,  too,  is  often  very  harsli.  The 
statue  is  left  in  the  rough,  the  chippings  of  the  chisel  visible 
everywhere  ; — the  Hercules  is  in  the  stone  perhaps,  but  a  new 
Phidias  is  needed  to  clear  the  pure  form  from  the  manifold 
blurs  and  imperfections  which  are  left  clinging  to  it. 

Among  Browning's  other  compositions  are, — the  beautiful 
and  vigorous  ballad  of  *  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,'  Pi2)pa 
Passes,  a  drama  written  in  1841  and  dedicated  to  Talfourd, — 
Fifine  at  the  Fair  (1872),  a  poem  in  alexandrines, — BalaustiorCs 
Adventure,,  a  recast  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides, — The  Inn 
Album  (1875),  and  the  tragedies  of  *  Luria,'  *The  Return  of 
the  Druses,'  and  *  Strafford.' 

3.  Katthew  Arnold,*  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
published  The  Strayed  Reveller  without  his  name  in  1848. 
Empedocles  on  Etna,  and  other  Poems  followed  in  1853,  and 
Meropey  a  tragedy  modelled  on  ancient  Greek  forms,  in  1858. 
A  volume  of  poems  first  appeared  with  his  name  in  1854. 
Sew  Poems  were  published  in  1866.  A  collective  edition  of 
his  poems  was  printed  in  1869,  and  again  in  1877  and  1881. 

Of  Matthew  Arnold's  prose  works,  the  Lectures  on  Trans- 
lating  Homer  (1861)  and  those  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Litera- 
ture (1867),  were  delivered  at  Oxford,  where  he  held  the  chair 
of  Poetry  for  ten  years.  Essays  in  Criticism  appeared  in 
1865,  Culture  and  Anarchy  in  1869,  Friendship's  Garland  in 
1871,  Literature  and  Dogma  two  years  later,  and  Irish  Essays 
in  1882.  All  his  prose  writings  are,  in  a  wide  sense  of  the 
term,  critical. 

4.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  son  of  a  medical  man  at 
Warwick,  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  leaving  both 
prematurely  on  account  of  unruliness,  produced  Gehir^  a  rude 

1  It  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  spcakinjc  of  my  brother,  I  shall  assame 
•ny  other  fanction  than  that  of  the  chronieler.  Those  who  wii-li  to  ace  his 
poems  critically  discuEsed  arc  referred  to  A.C.  Swinburne's  paper  in  the  Fort- 
Mi>At^.  ToL  vui.  (since  reprinted  in  bis  collected  essays,)  and  Andrew  Lang'ji 
In  tbo  Cenfury* ^ 
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epic  poem  in  blank  verse,  in  seven  books,  on  the  mythic  founder 
of  Cribi-altar,  about   1800.     The  beautiful  image  of  the  shell 

*  remembering  its  august  abodes,*  which  Wordsworth,  altering 
and  developing  it  however,  reproduced  in  Book  IV.  of  die 
Excursion  J  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  Gehir  : — 

Bat  I  liavc  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 

Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 

In  the  Sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 

His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave  : 

Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 

Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 

And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 

And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 

Landor  wTot«  a  tragedy,  Count  Julian,  and  l^egan  liis 
Imrujinnri/  Co7iversa(ions  in  1824.  Other  poems  are,  *A 
Fa\sulau  Idyl,'  *  Iphigenia,'  *  Agamemnon,'  *  Pericles  ami 
Aspasia,'  and  *The  Maid's  Lament,'  the  close  of  which  is 
lovely.  But  all  these  poems,  though  the  work  of  a  man  of 
great  ability,  are  too  highly  wrought ;  they  lack  simplicity ; 
there  is  nothing  ingenuous  about  tliem  :  and  so  they  fail  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  nientiil  tide  in  the 
man  never  rises  high  enough,  nor  runs  clear  enough,  to  prt^ 
duce  real  epiifram,  though  he  is  always  straining  after  it.  One 
of  his  most  successful  efforts  in  this  direction  is  the  epigram 

*  On  Himself ' ;  it  is  very  characteristic  : — 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved,  ,ind,  next  to  Nature,  Art; 
I  warm'd  both  hands  before  the  lire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

T).  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  a 
Rugby  l)oy  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  afterw'ards  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  wrote  The  Bothie  of  Tober-nn-Vaollch,^  a 
liong  Vacation  pastoral  in  English  hexamet^^rs,  in  IS4S.  I" 
this  remarkable  [)oom,  a  reading  party  of  tivo  or  six  Oxfonl 
men,  with  *  Adam  '  their  tutor,  is  described  as  spending  the  I wu' 
vacation  at  a  house  on  the  northern  shoi*e  of  Loch  Ness,  One 
of  them,  Philip  Ifewson,  *the  Chartist,  the  eloquent  speaker,' 
an  advocate  of  ecpiality  and  fraternity,  argues  with  fien'  en- 
thusiasm against  the  sober  and  stigacious  warnings  of  Adaiii., 
jNlecting  with  a  Jiigh-boni  maiden,  a  *  Lady  Maria,'  he  experi- 
enc(s  a  reaction,  and  is  for  a  time  a  rabid  Conservative.  But 
this  is  only  a  passing  })hase  :  Elspeth,  the  daughter  of  a  High- 
land farmer,  wins  his  Jieart ;  he  marries  her  ;  and,  'alteivilin 
manners  and  mind,'  but  still  a  sincere  Libeiid,  cmigiuti^s  with 
IiiT  to  New  Zealand. 

'  Kjrtrnct  lUnk,  art.  *»!«. 
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Clougli,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  published  Amhar- 
valia  in  1849.  Unsettled  by  the  influences  of  his  time, — by 
Strauss's  Leben  Jesii,  and  Carlyle*s  Past  and  Present,  }>y  Mill, 
Emerson,  and  George  Sand, — his  powerful  mind  wore  out  the 
feebler  body  to  which  it  was  linked  in  vain  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  human  destiny.  He  left  Oxford,  visited  the  United 
States,  returned  to  take  a  post  in  the  Education  Office,  and 
married.  The  singular  poem  Dip»i/ch\ts,  in  which  the  i*eader 
is  often  reminded  of  Fausf,  and  Amours  de  Voyage,  were 
wi-itten  in  his  later  years. 

G.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  cynicism  which  disfigures  many  of 
the  early  *Poems  and  Ballads '  (1873, 1878)  of  Alg^emoa Charles 
Swinburne,  it  is  manifest  from  his  later  work  that  Englisli  is 
to  him,  through  a  peculiar  gift,  like  a  deep  rich  vii-gin  soil, 
which  has  only  to  be  cultivated  aright  to  yield  many  fair  and 
precious  fruits.  In  the  second  series  of  '  Poems,  ttc.,'  there  is 
a  considenible  composition  called,  *  In  the  Bay,*  in  six-lined 
stanzas  of  two  riines,  v(»ry  beautifully  versified,  whicli  is  chiefly 
in  pi*aise  of  Marlowe.  AfalfnUn  and  Calydon  and  Songs  of 
Two  Nations  were  published  in  1875,  Songs  of  the  Springtides 
in  1880.  He  has  written  nmch  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  on  lines  diflfering  from  those  of  her  former 
assailants,  but  not  less  to  be  deplored  and  repudiated  by 
those  who  would  rehabilitate  her  memory.  In  Tristram  of 
Lyonncsse,  and  other  Poems  (1882)  there  are  a  number  of 
sonnets,  among  which  that  on  *  Bismarck  at  Canossa '  is  note- 
worthy and  instructive.  A  Century  of  Roundels  (1883),  the 
poems  in  which  are  all  cast  in  that  fine  and  difficult  form, 
places  the  author's  mastery  over  both  metre  and  words  in  the 
clearest  light. 

7.  William  Blake  »  (1757-1828),  poet,  painter,  and  visionary,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  if  it  is  considered  what 
that  time  was,  and  what  Blake  was,  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  work  in 
two  different  arts  will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  singular  phe- 
nomena. Ho  was  a  romanticist  long  before  the  romantic  movement ;  he 
began  the  'return  to  nature'  ten  years  before  Cowper;  and  he  was 
steeped  in  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethans  when  Charles  Lamb  was  yet 
a  child.  It  is  natural  that  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  anticipated 
with  such  extraordinary  accuracy  the  prevalent  literary  tendencies 
of  two  succeeding  generations  should  have  grown  with  time,  and 
Blake  has  now  a  hundred  readers  where  in  his  own  lifetime  he  had  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave's  'Golden 
Treasury'  *  that  it  does  not  recognise  Blake  in  any  way.  Mr.  Palgravc 
has,  however,  done  his  best  to  atone  for  the  omission  by  the  space 

^  From  this  point  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  notes  are,  so  far  as 
pOMible,  arranged  chronologically.  I  have  not  thougnt  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
mino  from  those  written  hv  Juli'a  and  Ethel  Arnold.  The  notice  on  Blake  is  by 
W.T.  A. 
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arcordod  to  lUake  in  a  later  collection  of  English  poctn-  for  childrcD, 
and  full  justice  is  done  liim  in  Ward's  '  English  Poct^.'  Mr.  Swinbame 
has  also  written  a  ditliyrambic  volume  in  his  praise,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  modern  biographies  is  the  *  Life  of  William  Blake,'  by  Alexander 
Gilchrist — himself  a  scholarly  and  distinguished  writer — whose  prema- 
ture death  was  a  loss  to  English  letters.  Blake's  best  lyrical  poetry  is 
to  be  found  in  his  *  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Expcrionce.'  They  are 
often  marred  by  slight  technical  imj-^er  feet  ions  ;  the  labour  of  the  file 
is  wanting.  Tlic  rhyme  is  sometimes  hackneyed,  sometimes  non- 
existent;  but  these  slight  faults  do  not  affect  the  exquisite  spring  of 
lyriciil  mdody  that  runs  througli  tlicni,  or  the  l)eauty,  — most  often 
fresh  and  almost  child-like,  sometimes  grave  and  oven  austeiv, — of  the 
thoughts  expressed.  At  its  best  the  ox«|uisite  l^Tical  gift  of  Blake  is 
hartliy  to  be  .surpasse<l  out  of  Shakspere. 

Lady  Morgan,  an  Irish  novelist  of  some  celebrity,  was  born  in  17S3, 
Her  lirst  liJcrary  appoarancc  was  as  a  song- writer,  and  she  was  tie 
precursor  of  Moore  in  the  work  of  setting  ballads  to  old  Irish  airs.  She 
began  to  write  novels  at  an  incredibl}*  early  age,  and  had  publisheii  two 
before  she  was  sixteen.  She  won  her  first  success  with  The  Wild  Irifk 
(r'irl  (1801),  written  soon  after  lier  unsuccessful  attempts.  Among  licr 
other  novels  mav  be  mentioned  O'DonneU  (1S14),  Flarpncf  Macarthif 
(ISIS),  The  (yfirien*  and  the  O' Flaherty*  (1827).  Hor  writings  arc 
full  of  a  patriotic,  national  liavour,  which,  of  course,  imj>arteii  to  thc»i 
an  additional  interest  in  the  eyes  of  lier  countrymen.  In  IS  11  f'lic 
married  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  and  several  works,  such  as  The  Jiintk  tritf" 
out  a  Xame,  were  produced  under  their  joint  authorship.  In  1S17 
api)eared  an  account  of  her  travels,  entitled  Franee  in  1810,  and  in 
1821  another  volume  upon  Italy.  Both  volumes  calle<l  down  upon  her 
violent  anhuad versions  from  the  Tory  side,  owing  to  the  boldness  with 
which  she  gave  vent  to  her  Liberal  sentiments.  She  dietl  in  1851»,  leaving 
behind  her  a  Diary  or  si>ecies  of  autobiography. 

8.  John  Leyden  is  distinguisheil  as  a  poet  and  oriental  scholar.  He 
assisted  Sir  Walter  Scfjtt  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  his  Border 
Jfinttrehy,  and  republished  in  ISUl,  with  a  copious  introduction, 
glossary,  and  notos,  I7/<'  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  an  ancient  prose  work 
in  the  Scottish  language.  Ilis  principal  ix)em,  Scenei  frflm  li{fdnry, 
appeared  in  1802,  and  his  Foetical  Jiemains  were  published  posthu- 
mously in  1821. 

The  sisters  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter  wrote  many  tales  and 
novels  in  the  first  decade  of  the  centurv.  Jane  was  tlie  authorefs  of 
Thaddem  of  Br/rww  (1803),  The  Seotti'gh  Chiefs  (1810).  and  the  ficti- 
tious Diary  of  Sir  Edicard  Seaward,  Anna  Maria  wrote  The  Hungarian 
Brothers  (1807)  and  many  other  tales. 

The  allegorical  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  of  Psyche^  or  thf 
Legend  of  Love  (180.*)),  by  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe,  shows  coasidcrable  iw>wer 
of  smooth  versilio^tion  and  sentimental  expression. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  was  the  author  of  Palmyra  and  other  P^h'mi 
(1806)  ;  he  also  wroto  two  popular  novels.  Head lo fig  Hall  (1816)  and 
Maid  Marian  (1822).  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shelley,  and 
wroto  in  his  old  age  some  interesting  pa|)ors  containing  his  reminis- 
cences of  him  and  Byron. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Hofland  {me  Wreaks),  a  native  of  Sheffield,  left  some 
seventy  works  behind  her,  chiefly  tales.  Among  these  were.  The  Som  ttf 
a  GeniM  (1813),  Daniel  Dcnnimm,  and  The  Mcrchanfs  Widw,    Mm. 
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Hofland,  like  Mrs.  Barbauldor  Mrs.  Sherwood,  always  wrote  with  a 
didactic  purpose. 

9.  Miss  Susan  Ferrier  *  (1782-1854),  the  author  of  three 
novels,  *  Marriage,*  *  Inheritance,*  and  *  Destiny,'  has  not  been 
inaptly  described  as  a  Scotch  Miss  Austen.  Scott  thought 
highly  of  her  work,  and  paid  it  a  great  compliment  in  the  con- 
clusion to  his  *  Legend  of  Montrose.'  Miss  Ferrier  was  any- 
thing rather  than  a  blue-stocking,  or  even  a  professional 
authoress.  She  is  one  of  the  amateurs  who  have  written  good 
books.  She  came  of  a  fairly  good  Scotch  family,  and  was  born 
in  Edinburgh,  where  her  father  was  writer  to  the  Signet.  The 
idea  of  the  first  novel  was  discussed  between  her  and  her  friend 
Miss  Claverini?  in  1810,  and  the  original  arrangement  was  that 
it  should  be  written  between  them.  *  Marriage,'  however,  w^as 
not  published  till  1818,  and  the  only  part  due  to  Miss  Claver- 
ing  is  the  histoiy  of  Miss  Douglas  in  the  first  volume.  Her 
next  novel,  *  Inheritance,'  appeared  in  1824  ;  *  Destiny,'  her 
third  and  last,  in  1831  :  she  wrote  nothing  else.  She  wrote 
well  because  she  knew  thoroughly  the  Highland  life  she  invari- 
ably describes  ;  because  she  took  gi'eat  pains  on  each  of  her 
books  ;  and  because  she  w^as  a  gifted  and  charming  woman. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter  is  best  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Barry 
Cornwall.  His  chief  works  arc,  Dramatic  Scenes,  atld  other  Poevis  (1819), 
Maroian  Colonna  (1820),-^!  Sicilian  Stort/ {lb2l%  Mirandola  (\S2\),  tk 
tragedy.  The  Flood  of  Th^smly  (1823),  and  Knglish  Songs  ( 1832).  It  is 
by  the  latter  volume  that  his  name  will  live  the  longest ;  his  songs  arc 
full  of  grace  and  polLsh,  and  though,  by  reason  of  his  curious  theory  that 
*  those  songs  are  most  natural  which  do  not  proceed  from  the  author  in 
person,'  his  verses  often  lack  interest  and  acquire  a  somewhat  strained 
and  unnatural  sound,  yet  they  will  always  possess  a  certain  literary 
charm  in  the  grace  and  melody  of  their  movement. 

Thomas  Hope  {ante,  VL,  24),  a  member  of  the  wealthy  mercantile 
family  of  the  Hopes,  of  Amsterdam,  is  the  author  of  AnastasiiiSt  or 
Memoirs  of  a  Modern  Greek,  Ai>pcaring  anonymously  in  1819,  it  was  at 
first  attribate<l  to  Byron. 

Thomas  Beddoes  was  a  man  of  wild  and  singular  genius. 
Ahnost  a  contemporary  of  Shelley's,  he  was  much  influenced  by 
the  latter  s  writings,  and  distinct  traces  of  this  influence  may 
be  found  in  many  of  his  lyrics.  Nowhere,  however,  do  we  find 
direct  imitation  of  Shelley  or  of  any  other  poet,  for  Beddoes 
was  above  all  things  original.  His  poetiy  has  never  become 
popular,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  this  extreme  originality, 
constantly  verging  on  eccentricity,  and  partly  because  he  had 
no  desire  for  popularity,  and  therefore  took  no  pains  to  choose 
subjects  for  his  poems  likely  to  please  or  interest  the  general 
public.     He  himself  defines  his  poetry  as  *  entertaining,  very 

»  Notice  bv  W.  T.  A. 
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iniamiable,  and  utterly  unpopular.'  For  cultivated  niiud^ 
however,  tlie  poetry  of  Becldoes  will  always  Lave  a  certaia 
charm  because  of  the  exquisite  finisli  and  beauty  of  his  versi- 
fication, apart  from  tlie  interest  excited  by  the  man  liimself. 
During  his  lifetime  he  publislied  the  Improvisatore  (1821)  and 
the  Bride's  Tratjedy  (1822),  both  of  them  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year.  After  his  death  appeared  DcaOti 
Jest  Book  (1850)  and  Poems  (1851), 

10.  John  Gait,  a  Scottisli  novelist  l»elon^ing  to  the  tii-sthalf 
of  this  century,  was  tlieautliorof  many  inten*sting  novels  por- 
traying with  admirable  fidelity  Scotch  middle  and  lower  life. 
Among  them  may  Ije  mentioned  llie  Annals  of  the  Parish 
(1821) — his  best  work — The  Ai/rshlre  Letjatees,  The  Pforost 
(1822),  ,S'i/-  Andrew  Wi/llie  (1822),  Thr  Entail,  and  Ringan 
Gilhaize  (182'i),  an  histoncal  novel.  Tliough  his  books  are  no 
longer  generally  read,  many  of  his  chai*acters  will  long  remain 
types  of  the  Scottish  people.  lie  also  produced  lives  of  Wolsey 
and  Bvron,  luid  a  host  of  literarv  miscellanea. 

Mary  Hewitt  {)iie  Botham)  was  born  at  Vttoxtiter  in 
1804.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
man-ied  in  1823  William  Howitt,  also  a  m(?mber  of  that  coiu- 
nmnity.  They  were  both  gifted  with  considerable  litt^rary 
t^ilent,  and  their  joint  efrorts  })roduc(Kl  nmch  valuable  and 
useful  work.  In  1823  they  publislied  under  their  joint  naiiMS 
a  volume  of  Poems  entitled  The  Forest  Minstrel^  and  in  li>-7 
another  volume,  The  DesoUuion  of  Eytnny  and  other  Poent^. 
Between  the  years  1831  and  1837  appeared  Mrs.  Hewitt's 
most  important  poetical  work,  The  Seven  Temptations ;  and 
she  also  began  that  seri(»s  of  books  for  the  young,  *SVnr«?  and 
Thrive;  Hope  on,  Hope  Ever  :  Sinving and J{eapintj,kc.^y!\^<^^^ 
will  alwavs  be  ideasantlv  connected  with  her  name.  Later  on 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  Swedish,  and  trjinslated  the 
novels  of  Frech^rika  Bremer  witli  nmch  charm  and  felicity  uf 
expression.  The  most  im]>ortant  prose  work  produced  by  k^r 
husband  and  herself  was  a  llistonj  of  the  Literature  o/Sorth^m 
Europe  (1852). 

11.  Allan  Cunningham,  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire,  l»egan  life 
as  a  stonemason's  appi-entice.  His  literaiy  aspirations  were, 
however,  too  strong  to  be  suppressed,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  he  went  to  London,  where  he  connected  himself  with  tlie 
newspaper  press.  His  iirst  poems  ai>peai*ed  in  Cromek's 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Sony,  for  which  work  he 
was  employed  to  collect  ballads.  Nearly  all  the  poems  in  this 
collection,  thougli  jnirporting  to  l>e  originals,  were  Cunninjr- 
ham's  own  composition.     His  writings,  as  a  rule,  are  too  full  of 
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mannerisms  ;  and  it  is  only  through  his  songs,  many  of  which 
are  simple  and  gi-aceful,  that  Ins  name  still  lives.  He  wi*ote 
Sonys  of  Scotland  (lS'2r^)  and  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painters, 
Sculjytors,  atid  Architects.  X  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son. 

John  Wilson  was  perliaps  the  ablest  of  tht»  band  of  Edin- 
burgh students  who  gi'ew  to  maidiood  under  the  eye  of  Scott, 
devotedly  attached  to  their  great  chief,  and  to  tlie  Conservative 
principles  which  he  uphold.  Among  his  Poems  ^  (1825),  *  The 
Isle  of  Palms '  is  the  chief  piece.  It  is  a  pretty  stor}',  but  has 
not  sufficient  variety  ;  and  the  metre  chosen,  which  resembles 
that  of  Christabel,  is  sometimes  jerky.  Under  the  pseudonym 
of  *  Christopher  North,'  Wilson  was  long  known  as  the  author 
of  *  Noctes  Ambrosianai '  and  oth(T  papers,  which  came  out  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  edited  by  him. 

12.  Thomas  De  ftuincey,'  decidedly  the  most  considerable 
man  of  letters  that  Manchester  has  produced,  was  born  at  that 
city,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  linen  merchant,  in  1786.  He 
was  a  great  reader  from  an  early  age,  and  his  mind  was  that 
of  a  grown-up  man  when  he  was  in  years  a  boy.  This  partly 
accounts  for  his  discontent  with  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  where  he  was  sent  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  but  whence  he 
ran  away  two  years  later.  He  drifted  up  to  London  and 
lived  there  miserably  for  some  time,  making  acquaintance 
during  that  period  with  the  poor  girl  *  Ann,'  whom  he  has  im- 
mortalised in  the  *  Opium  Eater.'  He  went  to  Oxford  about 
1803,  and  took  part  in  the  examination  for  classical  honours. 
His  paper  work  was  exceptionally  good,  and  he  would  have 
obtained  the  distinction  of  a  first  place  if  he  had  gone  through 
with  the  ordeal  of  invd  voce.  But  his  courage  failed  him,  or 
he  was  in  one  of  his  strange  opium  moods,  and  he  abruptly 
left  Oxford,  never  to  return.  The  whole  self-willed  proceed- 
ing is  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had  a  small  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  on  this,  with  the  help  of  literary  work 
of  various  kinds,  he  was  able  to  live  and  even  many.  He 
knew  Wordsworth  and  his  fellow  opium  eater,  Coleridge,  well, 
and  spent  some  years  of  his  married  life  at  Gmsmere.  His 
means  beginning  to  fail  him,  ho  was  ol)liged  to  come  up  to 
London,  and  undei'take  regular  work  for  the  Londoyi  Ma4jazine, 
Most  of  his  best  works,  including  the  famous  *  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater,'  appeared  in  this  periodical.  Other  notable 
essays  of  his  are  that  on  *  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts/ the  *  English  Mail-coach,' with  its  tremendous  descrip- 
tion of  the  drive  by  night,  papers  on  *  Pope '  and  *  Shakspere/ 
1  Extract  Book,  art.  191.  »  Notice  by  W.  T.  A. 
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and  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  *  Style.'  De  Quiucey  vas  a 
diligent  student  of  the  great  prose-writers  of  the  17th  ceutmr, 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  particular,  and  is  a  conscious  and  delil^erate 
stylist — an  artist  in  prose — to  an  extent  i-are  in  English  litera- 
tui-e.  He  fails  sometimes  by  lack  of  simplicity,  he  is  hardly 
ever  quite  at  ease  ;  but  when  a  rhetorical,  highly  charged, 
elaborate,  passionate  style  is  in  place,  and  De  Quincey  is  in 
the  mood,  he  is  a  writer  of  absolutely  the  first  oixler.  There 
are  single  passages  in  De  Quincey  s  \iTi tings  which  rank  aiuon^ 
the  finest  things  in  English  pix)SP,  and  the  originality  and 
acumen  of  his  thought  on  literature  and  life — particularly  the 
former — are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
now  plundered  without  acknowledgment. 

Bexgamin  Disraeli, — son  of  that  Venetian  Jew,  Isaac,  who, 
becoming  naturalised  in  this  country,  wrot^  an  amusing  gos- 
siping book  by  the  name  of  Curiosities  of  LiieraUirt^  and 
several  others  of  the  same  sort, — l)egan  to  write  very  early. 
Viman  Grey  (1825)  is  the  work  of  an  arrogant,  immature, 
ambitious  youth,  endowed  with  a  rich  Asiatic  fancy,  and 
burning  to  scale  the  heights  of  power  and  fame.  Tliis,  as  is 
well  known,  he  amply  succeede<l  in  doing.  Henriethi  Tempk 
(1837)  is  a  sensuous,  immoral  tale.  Coninf/sbif  (1844)  is  a 
clever  picture  of  English  political  life.  Social  and  imperial 
questions  are  treated  in  Si/bil  and  Tancred  (1847).  In  Lothair 
(1870)  the  quality  of  the  writer^s  ambition,  its  aims  and  its  re- 
wards, stand  out  with  great  clearness.  Disraeli  became  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  in  1876,  and  wrote  his  last  novel,  Endymiofh 
sliortly  before  his  death  in  1881. 

13.  William  Douglas  Jerrold,  a  famous  wit  and  man  of 
letters,  was  the  author  of  several  plays,  notal)ly  Black-^y^^ 
tSnsati  (1829),  and  a  considei'able  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
literature.  His  most  important  complete  works  are.  Men  of 
Character,  consisting  of  selections  from  his  contributions  to 
Jilackwood  and  the  ^^ew  Monthly,  with  illustrations  by 
Thackeray,  and  a  novel  entitled  A  Man  of  Money,  He 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  Punch  from  1842  till  his  death  in 
1857,  and  in  its  pages  appeared  Mrs,  Cnndh's  Curtain  Lecture*, 
and  Punches  Complete  Letter-writer,  His  Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook  and  St,  Giles  and  St,  James  appeared  in  the  Ilhnninated 
Magazine  and  the  Shilling  Magazine  respectively.  With  the 
exception  of  Mrs^  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,  which  still  affopd 
considerable  amusement  to  many,  his  works  are  not  now 
generally  read,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  kept  green  by  the 
innumerable  good  things  and  hons  mots  oonnoctetl  with  his 
name. 
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The  novels  and  tales  of  William  Carleton  are  remarkable 
>r  their  quiet  but  inimitable  humour,  and  for  their  feiithful 
nd  life-like  description  of  peasant  life  and  chai'acter  in 
reland,  his  native  country.  The  })Ook  which  gained  him  his 
jputation  was  Traits  and  Storks  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  (con- 
Lining  *  The  Hedge  School/  *  Going  to  Maynooth/  *  Phelim 
^Toole's  Courtship/  *  The  Poor  Scholar/  «fec.),  the  first  series 
t  which  appeared  in  1829,  the  second  in  1832.  This  work, 
9  may  be  gathered  from  the  title,  consisted  of  short  stories 
nd  sketches.  In  his  longer  and  more  sustained  efforts  he  is 
ot  altogether  successful,  though  his  best  known  novel,  Far- 
oroitghay  or  the  Miser,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  powerful  and  strik- 
ig  book.  An  interesting  autobiographical  introduction  is 
refixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Traits  arid  Stories  which  appeared 
1  1843. 

Gerald  Oriffin,  a  member  of  a  family  long  settled  in  the 
ounty  Limerick,  is  the  author  of  T/ie  Collegians  (1829),  a 
ovel  in  which  the  author,  with  the  *dark  and  touching 
ower '  which  Carleton  attributes  to  him,  paints  Irish  life  and 
haracter  with  force  and  truth,  and  skilfully  developes  the  plot 
f  a  painful  and  terrible  story.  The  chief  incident  of  the  tale 
-as  founded  on  fact.  In  recent  times  The  Collegians  was 
ransformed  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  into  a  melodrama,  Ths 
^oUeen  Bawn,  which  achieved  an  extraordinary  success. 
)ther  tales  by  Griffin  are,  Holland-tide^  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
lotitJi,  fiind  Tlie  Barber  of  Bantry. 

14.  Caroline  Norton  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Sheridan,  the 
ramatist,  and  inherited  something  of  his  wit  and  talent.  She 
ras  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  considerable  power  in 
he  literary  world  of  her  day,  but  of  no  great  merit  as  a 
oetess.  Her  principal  poem.  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye  (1862), 
i  slight,  and  lacking  in  interest  of  plot,  but  graceful  and 
•retty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  The  Undying  One  (1830) 
nd  The  Dream  (1841).  She  also  wrote  some  good  novels, 
HvMri  of  DitnUath  and  Old  Sir  Dovglas,  and  several  political 
amphlets. 

The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician  (1830),  by  Samuel  Warren, 

barrister,  tells,  with  much  graphic  power,  a  number  of 

larrowing  or  affecting  tales  of  the  sick-bed.     Ten  TJiousand  a 

Tear  (1841)  is  a  high  Tory  anti-democratic  novel  by  the  same 

uthor. 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  a  native  of  Sheffield,  t\rrote  many  youth- 
ul  poems,  among  which  may  l>e  named,  *  The  Village  Patri- 
rch,'  a  considerable  composition  in  the  style  of  Crabbe,  in 
k'hich  the  scenorj-  of  the  five  vales  converging  at  Sheffield  is 
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described  with  effect.  His  Corn  Law  Bhytnes,  one  of  which 
])egiiis,  *  O  Huskisson  !  O  Huskisson  !'  appeared  in  1831. 
The  animus  inspiring  them  may  be  gathei'ccl  from  Rhjinc 
No.  2 :—  .  ' 

Cliiltl,  is  thy  father  dead  ? 

Fatlier  is  pfoiio  ! 

Why  did  tliey  tax  his  bread  ?    God's  will  be  done  ! 

]^I other  lias  sold  her  bed  ; 

Better  to  die  than  wed  ; 

Where  :>hall  she  lav  her  head  ? 

Home  we  have  none. 

Elliott  is  at  liis  best  when  he  talks  of  his  native  Hallaiushirrs 
and  its  dales  and  streams.  When  he  ti-eats  of  politics  he 
is  vehement  and  censorious,  yet  scarcely  forcible  ;  he  is  to 
William  Cobbett  what  Abiuham  Lincoln  was  to  Washington. 

15.  Harriet  Martineau  belonged  to  a  French  Hugueno^ 
family ;  her  Taks  illusti'ative  of  Political  Economy  began  to 
appear  in  1832.  To  a  charming  gift  of  lively  facile  narration  was 
joined  in  her  a  robust  and  penetrating  intelligence  ;  it  was  as 
easy  for  her  to  write  an  essay  on  a  complicated  ])olitical  problem 
as  to  compose  tales  like  Feats  07i  the  Fiord  and  llie  Bocky  Island, 
whicli  l>id  fair  to  he  the  delight  of  boys  and  girls  for  many 
gonerations.  Dearbrook,  her  most  considei*able  novel,  appeared 
in  1839.  Late  in  life  she  believed  herself  to  have  been  cured 
of  a  chronic  disease  by  mesmerism  :  and  from  that  time  she 
gave  way  to  materialistic  fancies,  injuring  thereby  her  fine 
mind  and  chai'act^r,  and  the  reputation  which  she  had  acquired. 
Her  History  of  England  since  the  Peace  (1850)  is  a  useful  book 
of  reference. 

Alfred  Domett,  a  Cambridge  man,  the  *  Waring**  of 
Browning's  ode,  produced  a  small  volume  of  Poems  as  far  back 
as  1832.  In  1845  he  went  out  to  New  Zealand,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Nelson  settlement.  He  held 
many  imjxjrtant  posts  in  the  colony,  including  that  of  tirst 
miJiist^r  of  the  New  Zealand  Crovernment.  About  twenty 
y<*ars  ago  ho  retuniod  to  England.  In  1872  appeaitnl  Hanoi/ 
and  Amohiay  a  i<onth-Sea  Day  Dream,  Wlioever,  without 
seeking  the  antipodes,  would  desire  to  fe<?l  the  peculiar  charm 
of  New  Zealand  scenery,  should  read  Domett's  poem.  Another 
work,  Flotsam  and  Jetsam^  Rhymes  Old  and  New.  appeal^  itt 

*  >Vhat'8  become  of  Waring, 
Since  he  f^ave  us  all  the  slip, 
( -hose  land-travel  or  8cafarin>;, 
IWts  and  chest  or  ptaff  and  scrip, 
leather  than  pace  up  and  down 
Any  longer  London  town  ? 
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16.  Charles  James  Lever,  a  native  of  Dublin,  is  the  autlior 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  witty  novels, — in  which  military 

ciety  and  British  militaiy  history  receive  a  large  share  of 
tention, — commencing  with  Harry  Lorreqiier  (1833)  and 
harlea  O^Malhy. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  described  with  uiuch  humour  tlie  ways 
id  adventures  of  sailors ;  his  Fragments  of  Voyayea  and 
ravels  began  to  come  out  about  1833. 

Harnson  Ainsworth  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  popular 

English  novelists.  Ho  gained  his  iirst  great  success  by  his 
)vel  of  Rookwood  (1834),  in  which  Dick  Turpin  plays  an  im- 
>rtant  pait.     His  next  book  was  Jack  Sheppard,  an  account 

the  life  and  deeds  of  that  worthy.  This  achieved  a  most 
tmarkable  success,  and  since  then  every  novel  he  wrote — and 
ley  were  many — was  eagerly  watched  for,  and  read  with 
terest  by  the  English  public.  His  series  of  historical  novels, 
Ui/  Fawkes,  Old  St.  Pa^d^a,  Windsor  Castle^  The  Star  Chamber, 
rirdinal  Pole,  The  Toicer  of  London,  and  several  others,  gained 
ni  his  present  reputation.  His  books  are  full  of  poweiiul 
buations  and  replete  witli  incident ;  the  history  of  the  period 
)Out  which  lie  was  writing  was  always  carefully  studied,  and 
ley  are  written  witli  a  certain  dramatic  force  and  intensity, 
hich  render  tliem  extremely  interesting.  Seveml  of  his  novels 
ivc  been  di'amatised  and  pertormed  with  great  success. 

Tlie  name  of  Charles  Mackay  is  little  known  to  ordinary 
taders  of  the  present  generation.  He  was  a  man  who  seems 
►  liavo  written  on  any  and  every  subject  that  occurred  to  him  ; 
id  though  much  that  he  has  written  is  good,  yet  it  is  only  in 
very  few  cases  that  he  has  attained  to  excellence.  His  best 
ork  is  to  be  found  in  his  songs,  many  of  which  gained  a  ^vide 
id  rapid  popularity.  His  Poems  were  first  published  in  a 
>mplete  form  in  1876.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
alaniandrine,  and  Eyeria,  or  the  Spirit  of  Mature.  This 
Dem,  and  the  spirited  song  of  *  Tubal  Cain/  first  appeared 
x)ut  1834. 

The  interesting  chamber  dnima  of  Philip  van  Artevelde,  by 
ienry  Taylor,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  appeared  in  1834 ;  it 
ajs  followed  by  Edvnn  the  Fair  (1843).  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is 
le  author  of  several  prose  works,  among  which  the  ingenious 
id  instructive  senes  of  papers,  entitled  The  Statesman  (1836), 
>serves  to  be  particularised. 

17.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the  greatest  of  English 
Detesses,  was  born  in  Herefordshire  in  the  year  1809.  At 
very  early  age  she  evinced  signs  of  that  rich  poetical  genius 
hich  was  mimifested  in  its  maturity  in  her  later  books,  and 
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at  seventeen  appeared  her  first  publislied  volume,  entitled  An 
£ssai/  on  JfintJ,  and  other  Poems,  It  was  an  attempt  in  the 
maimer  of  Poi>e,  a  style  V>y  no  moans  suitable  as  a  vehicle  in 
whicli  to  convey  the  luxuriant  and  unpruned  fancies  of  theyoutli- 
ful  poetess.  As  might  liave  l)oen  expected,  a  reaction  soon  set 
in,  and  for  the  next  few  years  she  seems  to  have  devoted  herself 
to  the  study  of  Clreek  literature ;  and,  as  the  result  of  her  deep 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  that  stoi-ehouse 
of  nolde  i)oetry,  she  published,  in  183;"),  a  ti'anslation  of  tlie 
J^rometlieusi  Binind  of  jEschylus.  In  1840  appeared  Th^ 
Sfvaphim,  and  ofhrr  Poems,  written  somewliat  after  the  stvl* 
of  Milton,  and  which,  though  crude  and  immature,  was  full  (rf 
j)oetical  promise.  Her  other  venture  in  the  same  direction, 
The  Drama  of  E.cile,  has  line  things  in  it  and  a  fine  motive 
{viz.,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  Miltonic  theory  as  to 
woman's  position  in  the  universe),  but  the  conception  is  l>adly 
executed,  and  thei'c  is  absolutely  no  dramatic  cliaraeterisation ; 
the  characters  are  mere  pegs  on  which  the  poetess  hangs  her 
favourit<»  theories  ;  and  the  whole  poem  is  manned  by  exaggm- 
tion  and  an  absence  of  projwrtion.  In  1846  she  married 
tlie  poet  Robei-t  Browning,  and  this  union,  which  led  to  so 
much  mutual  happiness,  led  also  to  increased  literary  pro- 
duction, and  Atrrora  Leu/k  was  published  in  185G.  Tliis  is 
her  longest  eftbrt,  and  tliough  thei-e  is  plenty  of  ix)oni  for 
Iiostile  criticism  as  regards  language  and  versific4ition,  yet  in 
spite  of  all  its  defects  it  is  a  noble  poem,  and  a  fit  expreissioa 
of  a  noble  mind.  It  is  in  gi*eat  pai*t  autobiograj)hioal,  not  as 
regards  incident,  but  as  regards  personal  emotions  and  mental 
phases ;  and  is  therefore  interesting,  not  merely  as  a  line  pot^ni, 
l)ut  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  workings  of  a  pure  and  tender 
woman's  soul. 

The  love  of  her  life  drew  from  her  i">en  the  well-known 
Sonnets  from  the  Portttfftfese,  which  ai*e  universally  acknow- 
led<j:ed  to  bo  woiihv  to  rank  with  the  most  beautiful  somiets 
in  the  language* ;  in  fact,  in  purity  and  j)rofundity  and  thought, 
in  Ijeauty  of  expression,  and  in  the  passionate  tenderness  of 
the  devotion  they  express,  they  may  almost  Ik*  said  to  stand 
unrivalled  among  the  love-poems  of  our  literature. 

Her  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  sufl'ering  is  sho^Ti  in  her 
tragic  Cri/  of  the  Children,  a  bitter  I'emonst ranee  against  the 
ovenvorking  of  factory  chihlren,  and  in  those  poems  of  hers 
which  were  inspired  by  the  gi*eat  struggle  for  Italian  unity, 
the  iKjst  known  of  which  is  the  one  entitled  Casa  (tftuii 
Whidntrtt, 

She  has  beautified  and  einioblcd  all  human  rclalionsliiiis,  and 
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future  generations  can  never  fail  to  be  the  better  for  her  breadth 
Bind  nobility  of  thought  and  pure  idealism,  and,  above  all,  for  her 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  all  good  work  as  the  heaven-sent  purifier 
of  men's  lives  and  the  necessary  outcome  of  all  high  thought. 

18.  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  produced  the  tragedy  of /oh  in 
1834  ;  it  was  followed  by  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe, 

Charles  Dickens,  wlio  began  life  as  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
brought  out  Sketches  by  Boz  in  1835.  The  Pickioick  Papers 
began  to  appear  in  montlily  paii:s  in  1836,  and  the  public  soon 
recognised  the  boundless  I'esources  of  the  young  author  in  the 
creation  of  character  and  incidents,  and  in  the  invention  of 
comic  personages  and  situations.  Nothing  like  it  had  appeared 
since  Fielding.  Dickens  was  endowed  ^vith  an  astonishing 
intellectual  force,  as  the  long  sei-ies  of  his  writings,  and  their 
high  average  quality,  attest.  To  Pickwick  succeeded  Nicholas 
Nicklehy^  Oliver  Ticisfy  Martin  Chuzzleinf,  David  CopperfieJd^ 
Mleak  House,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Barnaby  Rudge,  and 
many  others. 

Samnel  Lover  was  a   man   of  wide  and  varied   talents, 
attaining  considerable  celebrity  as  a  poet,  painter,  and  drama- 
tist.    Early  in  life  he  entered  on  the  profession  of  a  miniature 
painter,  and  continued  in  it  until,  in  his  later  years,  his  sight 
failed  him.      During  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  lived  in  his 
native  city,  Dublui ;  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  ago 
of  thirty-seven  that  ho  went  to  London.     Before  this  he  had 
-written  an  operatic  drama  called  Grana  Uile,  or  the  Island 
Queen,  and  several  songs,  among  them  *  Under  the  Rose,'  and 
*Rory    O'More,'   which   had    acliieved    univei^    popularity. 
Other  well-known  songs  of  his  are,  *  The  Angels'  Whisper,'  *  The 
May  Dew,'  and  *  Molly  Carew.'    His  novel  of  Rory  0*More  was 
written  in  1836,  and  subsequently  dramatised  ]>y  him.     Later 
appeared  Handy  Andy  and  IWcasiire  Trove.     Duiing  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  when  unable  to  paint,  he  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  giving  recitations  from  his  works. 

As  a  writer  of  society- verse,  i.e.,  of  that  polished  and  arti- 
£cial  form  of  verse,  so  called  l>ecauso  it  treats  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  *  society '  in  its  conventional  sense,  Praed  was 
pre-eminent.  He  had  all  the  qualities  essential  for  such  a 
'writer — neatness  and  grace  of  stylo,  ready  versification,  and  a 
bright,  sparkling  wit.  His  verses  and  charades,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  to  be  found  some  of  his  best  work,  were  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  magazines,  and  were  not  collected  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  liis  death.  The  poem  called  *  A  Letter  of  Advice,' 
with  the  burden  *  My  own  Arammta,  say  No '  concluding  each 
stanza,  stands  unrivalled  in  its  sentimental  absurdity. 
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19.  Frances  Trollope,  the  mother  of  the  novelist,  Anthony, 
wrot«  The  Widow  Barnahy  (1838)  and  many  other  stories,  in 
which  there  was  much  piquancy.  In  The  Vicar  of  WrexkiU 
the  spiritual  pride  of  a  popular  clergyman,  whom  liis  flock 
believe  in  and  olx?y  with  nndisceniing  devotion,  is  portrayed 
with  much  satirical  power. 

Philip  J.  Bailey,  chiefly  known  for  his  poem  of  FeMvf^ 
was  bom  at  Kottingham  in  1816.  The  lirst  product  of  his 
genuine  poetical  gift  was  tlie  al)ove-mentioued  poem,  FeMvt 
(1839),  remarkable  for  tlio  novelty  of  its  style  and  conception 
as  well  as  for  its  exaltation  of  sentiment.  It  was  well  received 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  was  followed  by  The  Angtl- 
World  (1850),  The  Mifstle  (1855),  The  Aije,  a  Satire  (185.^), 
Hie  Universal  Jlymn  (1807). 

Frederic  William  Faber  commenced  his  career  as  an  earnest 
-.\jiglican  clerg^^man.  After  submitting  to  the  Catliolic  Church, 
he  joined  the  C)nitorians,  and  fouiuled  the  London  Oraton'. 
He  wrot«  The  ChrrtrcH  WaterWij  (1810)  and  other  poems,  a 
collection  of  lhjm)is^  and  Siffhfs  and  Thoufjhts  in  fonig^^ 
Churches  {\U1)\ 

Thomas  CoUey  Grattan,  the  son  of  a  Queens  county 
attorney,  after  a  long  struggle  as  a  liti^raiy  adventurer,  vas 
made  in  1 839  British  consul  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Tlie  stories  composing  his  Jlighirays  and  J]ifirai/s  began  to 
appear  about  1840. 

Lord  John  Maimers,  the  friend  and  college  pupil  of  Faber, 
is  the  autlior  of  England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems  (1840). 

20.  Thomas  Cooper  is  one  of  the  many  writers  who  have 
begun  life  in  very  humble  circumstances.  BefoiTi  he  Avas  tventy- 
thr(H'  he  taught  himself  Latin,  Gi-eek,  Fi*ench,  and  Hebrew, 
while  engaged  in  pursuing  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Id  the 
Cliartist  iigitations  of  1841-1*  he  took  an  active  part,  audou 
this  account  was  impiisoned  for  two  years.  Duiing  this  i.>eri«l 
ho  wrote  77te  Pnrijctori/  of  Sohnd-:s,  an  epic  poem,  ancl  liV*' 
Suit's  Old  MotPrn  Jnstn)u:>:}t^  a  collcH^tion  of  stories.  The  Con- 
dition of  the  People,  a  series  of  jnipers  on  social  questions 
appeared  in  Douglas  JenokVs  uMagazine  in  1846.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  employed  as  a  tniv(»lling  lecturer  on  Histon* 
and  Poetrv.  In  187l*  he  published  liis  AutMographit,  anil  iw 
1878  his  Poetienl  WorL^. 

Thomas  Osborne  Davis  was  an  Irish  nationalist  \^i  of  con- 
siderable power,  and  by  his  stirring  songs,  full  of  an  anient  lort 
for  his  country  and  a  burning  desire  for  her  frcedoiu,  ho  stwve 
to  inspire  his  countrvnnen  with  a  patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  ^"3* 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xation  ncwi-pajwr  in   1812,  anil  ii» 
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the  columns  of  this  paper  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 

poet,  his  verses  gaining  an  immediate  and  almost  unprecedented 

•access.    His  best  pieces  are,  *  The  Sack  of  Baltimore/  a  fine 

poem,  full  of  power  and  pathos ;  *  The  Geraldines ' ;  *  The  Burial '; 

»nd  *  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy.' 

Aubrey  De  Vera  has  written  several  volumes  of  verso. 

His  poetic  style  is  clear  and  melodious,  and  his  subjects  are  well 

chosen.    Among  his  works  are  The  Search  after  Froserpiney  and 

oiher  Poems  (1843),  May  CaroU  (1857  and  1881),  Irish  Odes, 

and  other  Foevis  (1869),  Alexander  the  Great,  a  dramatic  poem 

(1874),  and  Legerids  of  the  Saxon  Saints  (1879). 

The  Fcray  of  Queen  Meave  (1882)  is  based  on  the  old  Irish  romance 
of  Tain  bo  Cuaiign^,  In  sustained  and  sonorous  blank  verse,  the  poet 
celebrates  some  of  the  stirring  themes  of  Ireland's  heroic  age ;  the 
anarrel  for  the  black  bull  of  Conchobar,  the  invasion  of  Ulster,  and  the 
death  of  Cuchullain. 

Beginald  H.  Home  wrote  an  epic  poem,  Orion  CI 843),  and 
three  tragedies,  Cosmo  de^  Medici,  The  Death  of  Marlowe,  and 
Gregory  the  Seventh, 

Palm-leaves,  and  other  Poevis,  by  Bichard  Monckton  Milnes 
(now  Lord  Houghton),  first  appeared  in  1844.  The  pieces  in 
the  first  volume  of  Lord  Houghton's  collected  works  (1876)  are 
the  fruit  of  youthful  enthusiastic  travels  in  Greece  (of  which 
he  now  writes  as  one  wholly  disenchanted),  Italy,  and  the  East. 
The  English  hexameters  on  *  Greek  Religion  '  have  many  fine 
lines.  The  memorial  poem  on  *  Lady  Campbell,'  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis'  Pamela,  is  full  of  graceful 
feehng. 

21.  Coventry  Patmore  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
verses,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1844 ;  the  second,  entitled 
Tamerton  Church  Totver,  and  oth^r  Poems,  in  1853 ;  llie  Angel 
in  Hie  House,  in  four  parts. — *  The  Betrothal,'  *  The  Espousal,' 
•Faithful  for  Ever,'  and  *  The  Victories  of  Love,'— in  1854-62. 
This  work,  on  wliich  his  poetical  reputation  mainly  rests,  pos- 
sesses a  certain  grace  and  charm  of  versification,  but  it  is  too 
placid,  too  calm — we  had  almost  said  too  tame — ever  to  gain 
general  appreciation.  In  1862  he  published  A  Garland  and 
Poems  for  Children ;  a  memoir  of  Barry  Cornwall,  called  Th^ 
Unknown  Eros,  appeared  in  1877 ;  Amelia,  and  oth^.r  Poems,  in 
1878. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell  is  the  author  of  Amy  Herbert 
(1844).  About  the  same  time  Miss  Charlotte  Tonge  com- 
menced to  write ;  her  stories,  Heartsease,  Ths  Daisy  Chain, 
and  The  Heir  ofPedcli(ffh,  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 

.  Bichard  Chenevix  Trench,  now  tlio  Protestnnt  primate  of 
Jreland,  published  Jv^tin  Martyr,  and  other  Poems  in  1835, 
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Another  series  of  poems,  commencing  with  GciiovevOy  appcantl 
ill  liS42.  His  Xotts  on  the  ParahUs  (1841),  and  a  similar  work 
on  t\\Q  Mirachs  of  oiir  Lord  (1846),  have,  by  the  delicacy  of 
reverent  exegetic  insight  wliich  they  exhibit,  attracted  a  large 
circle  of  appreciative  readers.  Calderon's  wonderful  drama  of 
*  Life's  a  Dream,'  pai-tially  })ut  very  skilfully  rendered  into 
short  Englisli  rhyming  lines,  was  published  by  Dr.  Trench,  then 
Dean  of  Westmi  nst er,  i  n  1 8 5 6 .  Tl le  excellent  works  of  the  author 
on  English  Philology-  are  even  Wtter  known  than  his  poems. 

22.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  bom  at  Thornton,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1816.      Some  four  years  after  her  birth  her  father  removed  to 
the  living  of  Hawoith,  in  the  same  county;  and  in  this  bleak, 
desolate  village,  planted  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  she  spent,  with  l)ut  few  short  intervals,  the  remainder 
of  her  life.     Owing  to  the  quiet  and  loneliness  of  their  lives 
the  three  sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Amie,  turned  naturally 
for  their  whole  excitement  to  the  world  of  l>ooks  ;  and  the 
studious  hal)its  thus  acquired  developed  earlier  than  usual  that 
strong  literaiy  talent  which  each  sister  possessed  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  which  was  aftenvards  to  bring  them  so  pro- 
minently before  the  world.      In  1846  they  published  a  volume 
of  poems  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell ;  and  though  it  met  with  little  or  no  success,  they  were  not 
discouraged  in  their  literary  efforts,  but  each  set  to  work  upon 
a  novel — Emily  upon   Wuthering  Heights,  Amie  upon  Aynn 
Orel/,  and  Charlotte  upon  The  Professor,     The  first  two  wew 
finally  accepted  by  the  publishers  to  whom  they  were  sul>- 
mitted,  but  The  Professor  was  refused  ;  whereupon  Charlotte, 
still  hopeful,  coninienced  writing  the  famous  Ja;i«  2yrr,  which, 
upon  its  publication  in  1847,  met  with  prompt  and  decided 
success.  It  is  a  poweiiul  novel,  breathing  passion  and  intensity 
of  emotion  in  every  page;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  cominirS 
as  it  did,  from  a  young  girl  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  the 
depths  of  the  country,  and  who  was  presmnably  without  any 
real  knowledge  of  life  whatever.     The  boldness  with  which 
many  orthodox  notions  of  propriety  were  attacked  in  the  book 
gave  it  an  additional  piquancy  in  the  eyes  of  a  sensation- 
loving  public,  and  the  next  work  from  tliis  new  author  vas 
eagerly  looked  for.     Nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  puWic 
disappointed,  for  in  1849  appeared  Shirley,  the  first  book  pu^^ 
lished  under  her  real  name — for  all  attempt  at  concealment 
had  long  become  useless— and  which,  if  anything,  enhanced  her 
now  brilliant  reputation.     In  185.3  appeai'ed  her  last  novel, 
VillettCy  a  work  well  worthy  to  rank  with  its  predecessors.    1^ 
1853  she  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  a  long  and  happy 
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£e  seemed  opening  before  her ;  but  in  1855  she  died,  after  a 
ngcring  and  weary  illness,  leaving  behind  her  in  her  novels  a 
Lsting  monument  to  her  own  fame,  and  a  rich  legacy  to  English 
ction. 

The  name  of  William  Aytoun  lives  through  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
*avalierSf  a  work  which  has  attained  a  wonderful  degree  of  popularity, 
having  been  through  seventeen  editions  since  its  tirst  publication  in 
H8.  Besides  this  he  contributed  to  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads^  and 
rote  Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy  (1851),  and  BotJnvelly  a  poem 
LS56). 

23.  Mrs.  daskell  is  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  female 
ovelists  of  tliis  centuiy,  and  this,  in  an  age  which  has  pro- 
uced  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot,  is  no  slight  praise.  Her 
rst  novel,  Mary  Barton,  was  publislied  in  1848,  and  attained 
a  immediate  celebrity,  due,  possibly,  in  some  degi*ee  to  other 
BLUses  than  the  inherent  excellence  of  the  ]x)ok.  The  matters 
'^ith  which  it  deals  were  just  at  that  time  very  much  in  the 
iioughts  of  all  educate<l  Englislunen.  It  is  a  story  of  life 
mong  the  working  classes  in  Manchester,  told  in  a  simple  and 
braightforward  manner,  and  touching  on  one  of  the  burning 
uestions  of  the  day — the  relation  between  employers  and  em- 
loyed.  In  1850  appeared  77tc  Moorland  Cottage,  a  Christmas 
ile  ;  and  in  1853  Euth,  a  powerful  novel,  but  on  a  painful 
abject.  Cranford,  which  may,  perhaps,  l>e  called  her  master- 
iece,  was  reprinted  from  I/oiiseliofd  Words.  It  is  a  delightful 
escription  of  life  in  an  old-fashioned  country  town,  inhabited 
hnost  entirely  by  elderly  ladies.  Tlie  story  is  told  with  much 
f  Miss  Austen's  delicacy  of  obsenation,  and  with  a  quaint 
umour  and  occasional  touches  of  pathos  infinitely  charming. 
Kihers  of  her  works  are  Korth  and  S&ttth  (1855)  and  Sylv^ia'tt 
,over8.  In  1857  she  published  an  extremely  interestiiig  and 
'ell-written  liiography  of  her  friend  Charlotte  Bront<^. 

Charles  Eingsley  was  bom  in  1819,  and  educated  at  King\s 
'oUege,  London,  and  at  Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of 
Iversley,  a  Hampshire  parish,  in  1844.  One  of  his  earliest 
orks  is  a  volume  of  Villaye  Sermons  (1849),  remarkable 
)r  their  simple  and  straiglittonvaixl  maimer  of  dealing  with 
icred  truths.  The  Saint's  Tragedy  (1848)  is  a  dramatic  poem 
mnded  on  the  story  of  St.  Eliza]>eth  of  Hungary.  About  the 
me  of  its  publication  Kingsley  was  recalled  to  the  affairs  of 
is  own  time  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  He  was  specially 
iterested  in  the  revival  of  Chartism,  and  in  the  whole  question 
I  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor.  AUon  Locke  and  Yea^t 
1849)  were  both  the  outcome  of  this  interest.  Hypatia,  one 
( his  most  powerful  novels,  the  sceno  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
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Alexandria  of  the  sixth  century,  appeareclin  1853  ;  WeaUrard 
Ho,  a  story  of  the  great  period  of  discovery  in  Elizabeth's 
iTii^u,  ill  1855  :  2'fro  Years  Af/o,  in  1857  ;  a  second  volume  of 
v«'rso,  entitled -.l/A'/rom'j(7//,  in  1858;  and  the  Wafvr  UabifJtt  in  1863. 
J>esi(l<'S  these  lie  wrote  several  scientilic  works,  and  maiiv 
niiscolhineous  essays,  published  under  the  title  of  J/iV<Y/^mi"''* 
in  1851).  lie  diecl  in  1875.  As  a  poet  Kingsley  can  laycliiiiii 
to  no  very  liigh  rank,  thou«;h  many  of  his  lyrics  are  most  de- 
servedly i>opular  ;  it  is  as  the  teacher  of  a  lofty  social  moi-ality, 
whether  directly  tln-oudi  his  sermons  or  indirectly  thi*ouirh  liis 
novels,  that  he  will  he  longest  remembereil. 

24.  If  our  descendants  to  distant  generations  wisli  to  know 
accurately  what  maimer  of  i)ersons  the  English  of  the  upper 
and  uppe^r-middle  classes  were,  men  and  women,  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  ninciteenth  C(Mitury — how  they  lived  and  talked,  what  were 
their  habitual  notions  and  prepossessions — they  will  l^e  reforml 
])efore  all  otlu^r  sources  of  information  to  the  novels  of  WillUUB 
Makepeace  Thackeray,     in   Vanity  Fair  (1847),  where  ligure 
the  small-minded,  selfish  Amelia,   and   the   unscrupulous  ad- 
\  entui'ess  liebccca  Sharp,  he  was  charged,  ]>erha]»s  not  uufairly. 
with  having  disparag«Ml  female  character  in  genei-al  ;  hut  tlit» 
good   Jjauiu  in  Pf'H(ff;nnis  (1850)  and  the  fair  an«l  virtuous 
widow  in  Esnamd  (1852)  should   count  for  a  good  detil  on  tin* 
other  side.     It  seems  to  be  generally  agi*eed  that  Tliackerays 
most  i^eriect  work  is  Thr  Xetrconu's  (1^5.*^).     The  dear,  hasty, 
chivalrous,    })uzzle-liea(le«l,    warm-heaited   Colonel    Newctnm'. 
whom  no  reverse  can  daunt,  no  prosperity  corrupt,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  attiuctive  characters  in  the  whole  range  of  tietioii. 
The  Vir(/ini4tns{lHi'u)  is  a  much  inferior  pix)duct  ion.  Thackeray 
also  wrot<)  The  Book  o/ *S'/<o^>x  (1848),  Tit*}  KickMnnts  on  tk^ 
Jihiite  (1850),  L'^rtarrs  on  (he  Enf//ifi/t  Jlnmoariifts  (1851),  and 
Lectures  on  the  Four  Oeorr/es  (18G1). 

Sidney  Dobell's  i>«x*iih  display  much  ]»0('tic.  tahto  and  rollnonn^w^- 
Tliuir  deft.'cts,  duo  clnefly  to  youth  i\nd  ill-health,  arc  to  the  cultivaU"»| 
mind  moro  tlian  atoned  for  by  their  loftiness  of  aim  an«l  bt'antv  «'t 
v«?rsitication.  'J/tc  Jiomaiiy  a  i>ocid  ii:>i»ired  hy  lii>  syn»iKitliy  for  tl;0 
cause  of  Italian  f reed (.ni,  was  iiublished  in  1S5():  J.{ ahh r/ml^^^-  h» 
]{>55  hi'  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Smith,  a  series  of  sonnet* 
on  subjects  suggested  by  the  Crimean  War.  Slu^rtly  nftensanJ* 
appeared  a  volume  of  verse,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  EiigUhi  ** 
xime  of  War.  After  his  death,  which  occiured  in  1S74,  a  coiniileic 
edition  of  his  poems  wa.s  i)ubll>hed. 

20.  Denis  Florence  McCarthy  is  the  author  of  .^>«i/^ 
llaUails,  and  Li/rirs  {\S')0\  The  JJt'U/oHmicr,  <nul  otha'  ToeM'', 
and  tranfilations  from  Cahlcron. 
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The  Poems  (1853)  and  City  Popuis  of  Alexander  Smith,  a 
Scotchman,  attracted  much  attention  some  yeai's  ago.  The 
imagijiative  element  m  them  was  strong  and  orighial,  but  a 
tendency  to  the  spasmodic  in  style  tended  to  mar  his  work. 

Julia  Kavanagh  was  a  novelist  of  much  chann  and  refine- 
nieut.  She  was  Irish  by  birth,  but  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
France,  which  accounts  for  the  strong  Frencli  flavour  in 
her  books,  the  plots  of  many  of  them  being  laid  in  tliat 
country.  In  1847  appeared  her  first  book,  a  children's  slorj', 
entitled  The  Three  Paths.  Her  best  novel  is  Nathalie  (1851)  ; 
it  is  a  charming  book,  full  of  a  certain  old-world  romance, 
specially  acceptable  in  this  bustling,  practical  nineteenth  century. 
Among  her  other  novels  are,  Adeh^  Daisy  Burns,  Queen  Mab, 
drc.  She  is  the  author  of  seveml  miscellaneous  works,  such  as 
Women  in  France  during  the  Ehjlitecnth  Cenluri/ (ISuO),  French 
Wotnen  of  Letters  (1861),  English  Women  of  LMters.  She  was 
bom  in  1824,  and  died  suddenly  at  Nice  in  1877. 

Charles  Beade  was  a  novelist  and  dramatist  of  considerable 
distinction.  His  novels  are  sensational  in  character,  and  are 
nearly  all  written  with  a  *pui*pose.'  Tlie  best  known  among 
them  are.  Peg  Woffington  (1852),  a  fresh  and  delightful  book, 
afterwards  dramatised  in  the  successful  play  of  Masks  and  Faces; 
Hard  Cash  (1863),  written  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  the  then 
existing  lunacy  laws ;  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  (1870),  a 
forcible  attack  upon  trades-unionism  when  cari'ied  to  excess  ; 
It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  (1857) ;  and.  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  (1861),  which  is  generally  considered  his  masterpiece. 

26.  Anthony  TroUope^s  success  as  a  novel-writer  was  not 
made  until  he  had  reached  middle  age.  It  was  the  publication  of 
The  Warden  (1855)  which  first  brought  him  into  general  notice. 
Between  that  date  and  his  death,  twenty-seven  years  later,  he 


Parsonage  (1861),  Orhy  Farm  (1862),  Phineas  Phinn  (1868), 
Rali^h  the  Heir  (1871),  The  Prime  Minister  (1876),  and  Marion 
Fay  (1879).  The  works  above  mentioned  comprise  hardly  a 
third  of  Mr.  Trollope's  novels,  and  besides  these  he  has  written 
several  books  of  ti-avel,  and  one  or  two  shoit  books  on  classical 
suliject^s.  His  novels  are  essentially  modem  in  chai-acter  ;  they 
profess  to  be  tales  of  modem  life,  told  in  a  simple,  sti-aight- 
forwartl  maimer,  without  any  *  artistic '  exaggeration  to  heighten 
the  interest.  It  was  on  the  side  of  realism  that  Mr.  Ti-oUope 
occasionally  erred.  His  novels  treat  so  entirely  of  life  under 
its  most  ordinary  aspects,  and  in  its  most  petty  details,  that 
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they  not  unfrequently  degenerate  into  commonplace,  and  occa- 
sionally even  into  dulness. 

Robert  Lord  Lytton,  the  son  of  the  eminent  noveHst,  wrote 
at  first  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *  Owen  Meredith.'  Hi« 
Clytemnestra^  aiid  other  Poems,  appeared  in  1855;  The  Waiiderfr, 
in  1859.  Lucile,  a  tale,  in  a  ringing  dactylic  metre,  illustrated 
by  Du  Maurier,  came  out  in  1868  ;  Chronicles  and  CharacUn 
were  published  the  same  year.  Orval,  or  the  Fool  of  Time^ 
appeared  in  1869. 

Frederick  Locker,  bom  in  1821,  belongs  to  that  group  of 
society  poets  among  wliom  Austin  Dobson  reigns  supreme. 
He  has  made  many  contributions  to  tlie  periodical  literature 
of  the  day  in  the  shape  of  reviews  and  occasional  poems,  which 
latter  have  been  collected  and  published  in  one  volume  under 
the  name  of  London  Lyrics.  They  are  graceful  X'ers  dc.  societ^, 
neither  aiming  at  nor  attaining  anything  more.  In  1867  he 
edited  the  Ly7'a  Elegantiarum,  and  in  1879  he  published 
Patchwork,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  witticisms. 

27.  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  Griselda,  a  Tragedy,  and  other 
Poems,  in  1856,  and  The  Wreck  of  the  Northern  Belle  m 
1857  ;  but  his  chief  writings,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are 
on  Indian  subjects.  In  his  poems  the  Iwautiful  old  Indian 
myths  are  presented  to  us  in  their  most  attractive  form.  Tht 
Light  of  Asia  (1879),  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  of  all 
his  works,  is  an  epic  poem  treating  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Buddha.  It  is  written  in  smooth  and  melodious  blank  verse, 
and  there  is  an  Oriental  languor  and  sweetness  al>out  much  vi 
it  well  suited  to  its  theme.  Othera  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  are 
the  Indian  Song  of  Songs  (1875),  a  metrical  paraplmise  from 
the  Sanscrit,  and  Pearls  of  the  Faith,  or  Islam's  Rosary  (1?*83). 

Isa  Craig  is  a  Scotch  poetess  of  considerable  merit.  She 
was  boni  at  Edinburgh  in  1831.  When  quite  young  she  con- 
tributed to  sevenil  periodicals,  and  her  poems  signed  *  Isa '  lu 
the  Scotsman  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  slie  va"J 
engaged  on  the  permanent  litenirv  stalF  of  the  paper.  In  1^^'^** 
appeared  a  volume  of  her  eollect'CHi  potnis,  and  in  1859,  against 
620  competitors,  she  carried  oft'  the  lirst  prize  for  her  oile,  which 
was  recited  at  the  Burns  Centenary  Festival.  In  1865  appearet^ 
The  Duchess  Agnes,  and  other  Poems, 

George  Macdonald  is  a  writer  of  no  little  depth  and  power: 
a  writer  whose  work  throughout  is  stamjHHl  with  a  penadiu^' 
earnestness  alone  suflicient  to  render  it  interesting.  It  is  fl'' 
a  novelist  that  he  ranks  hi<;hest,  althouijh  he  has  also  written 
verse  of  a  high  order.  His  tirst  work  was  H  ifhin  and  Withoui 
(1856),  a  drimatic  poem  treating  of  lunuan  love  and  human 
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sery,  containing  fine  passages,  but  of  very  unequal  poetic 
rit.  Ho  lias  published  several  other  volumes  of  poetry, 
ems  (1857),  The  Disciple,  and  oilier  Foenis  (1868),  The  Gifts 
tJie  Child  Christy  and  other  Poems  (1882) ;  but  it  is  by  his 
srels  that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  best  known.  These  are  equally 
narkable  for  their  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  human  life 
i  character,  for  their  variety  and  interest  of  plot,  and  for 
^ir  general  excellence  of  style.  The  l>est  known  are,  David 
f/inbrod  (1862),  Bobert  Falconer  (1868),  Malcolm  n874), 
omas  Win{fH,eldy  Curate  (1874),  The  Marquis  o/Lossie  (1877). 
me  of  his  most  charming  and  successful  work  is  to  be  found 
his  books  written  expressly  for  children,  showing,  as  they  do, 
love  for,  and  tender  insight  into,  the  child-nature.  Among 
3se  latter  may  be  mentioned.  Dealings  with  the  Fairies,  and, 
the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

28.  Thomas  Hnghes,  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  is  the 
thor  of  Tom  Brown! s  School  Days  (1856),  a  lively  and  exact 
rtraiture,  though,  of  course,  with  fictitious  names  and  inci- 
nts,  of  school  life  at  Rugby  in  Dr.  Arnold's  time. 

Miss  Dinah  M.  Mulock,  afterwards  Mrs.  Craik,  is  the 
thor  of  John  HaUfax,  Gentleman  (1856),  a  novel  which 
:ained  to  great  celebrity. 

Miss  Marian  Evans,  better  known  as  *  George  Eliot,'  com- 
»nced  her  career  as  a  novelist  with  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life 
?58).  Adam  Bede  (1859)  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (1861) 
lowed.  The  play  of  merely  human  motives,  the  outward 
mifestations  in  speech  and  act  to  which  definite  inward 
aracter  and  purpose  give  rise — these  were  never  more 
equately  or  more  powerfully  represented  than  by  George 
iot.  Of  life  uncheered  by  faith,  and  neither  expecting  nor 
king  the  interposition  of  unseen  power  and  love,  she  would 

the  best  possible  interpreter.     Sila^  Mamer  (1861)  brings 

fore   us  the   struggling  life  of  a  weaver  in  the  village  of 

iveloe  ;  Felix  Holt  is  the  story  of  a  Chartist,  an  operative 

a  manufacturing  town.     Middlemarch  (1871)  introduces  us 

Mr.  Casaubon,  a  clergyman  whose  literary  aspirations  ex- 
3d  his  powers,  and  to  his  charming  dreamy  young  wife 
jrothca.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Theophrastus  Such  was 
r  latest  work.    The  Spanish  Gipsy,  a  poem,  appeared  in  1868. 

William  Morris  is  the  author  of  The  Defence  of  Guinevere 
358).  But  his  Earthly  Paradise  (1871)  first  brought  him  into 
neral  notice.  This,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  (1877),  are 
ems  of  great  length,  musically  versified,  richly  adorned  with 
nsuous  imagery,  but  deficient  and  unsatisfaxjtory  on  the  moral 
le. 

29,  WilUwa  Wilkio  (Jpllins  is  widely  kno^m  ftS  a  writer  of 
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sensational  novels ;  indeed,  in  construction  of  plot  and  in  his 
power  of  enchaining  the  reader's  attention  from  the  begiDDing 
to  the  end  of  a  story  he  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  unrivalled 
in  the  ranks  of  English  novelists.  Among  the  most  popular 
of  his  novels,  which  numl>er  altogether  some  one-and-twenty, 
may  be  cited  The  Moonstone  (1858),  The  Woman  in  WhiU 
(1860) — ^l)oth  masterpieces  in  their  particular  line  of  fiction 
—Xo  Name  (18G2),  The  Xew  Magdahn  (1873),  and  Man 
and  Wifcy  wTitt^n  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  marriage  laws. 

Miss  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  daughter  of  *  Barry  Cornwall,' 
is  the  author  of  Legends  and  Lyrics  (1858).  A  poem  in  this 
volume,  entitled  *  A  Doubting  Heart,'  has  great  merit.  Miss 
Procter  liecamo  a  Catholic  in  1851.  There  is  much  good  word- 
painting  in  *A  Tomb  in  Ghent.' 

Henry  Kingsley,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Cliarles  Kingsley, 
was  bom  in  1830  and  died  in  1876.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  fine  novels,  among  which  RavensJioe  (1861)  takes 
undoubtedly  the  highest  place.  Others  deserving  of  mention 
are,  Austin  Elliot ^  Recolhctions  of  Geoffrey  Ilamhjn  (18^)0), 
and  MademoiselU  Mathilde.  Though  his  books  may  not  lx» 
widely  popular,  yet  there  is  in  them  a  certain  manliue.<^  of 
tone,  and  a  gay  spirit  of  humour  and  fun,  contrasting  well 
with  much  that  is  tender  and  pathetic,  wliich  will  always 
render  them  attractive  to  the  few. 

30.  Eichard  Watson  Dixon,  now  vicar  of  Warkworth  and 
hon.  canon  of  Carlisle,  was  bom  at  Islington,  near  LondoUi 
in  1833,  and  educated  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham, 
and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  .At  Oxford  he  became  the 
friend  and  colleague  of  William  Morris,  Burae  Jones,  and 
otliers  of  the  mediievalist  school,  to  which,  as  a  poet,  he  belongs. 
The  chance  reading  of  his  earlier  poems  also  won  for  him  the 
friendship  of  D.  C  Rossetti. 

Ho  is  engaged  on  a  history  of  tho  Church  of  England  on  ft 
great  scale  ;  of  this  three  volumes  have  appeared.  In  verse  he 
has  published  —in  1859,  Christ's  Company,  and  other  Poems  ;  in 
1863,  Historical  Odes  (on  Marlborough,  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  <tc.)  ;  in  1883,  ^fano  (his  greatest  work,  a  romance- 
epic  in  terza  rima  :  Mano  is  a  Noraian  knight  put  to  death 
A.D.  1000,  and  the  story,  darkly  and  affectingly  tragical,  turns 
upon  the  date) ;  in  1884,  Odes  and  Eclogues, 

In  his  poems  we  find  a  deep  thoughtfulness  and  earnestness, 
and  a  mind  touched  by  tho  pathos  of  human  life,  of  which  Jfono 
is,  in  a  strange  but  a  typical  case,  tho  likeness ;  noble  hut 
never  highflown,  sad  without  noise  or  straining — everything  as 
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it  most  reaches  and  comes  home  to  man's  lieart.  In  particular 
he  is  a  master  of  horror  (see  Mano's  words  about  the  nettles 
on  his  way  to  the  stake)  and  pathos ;  of  pathos  so  much  that 
here  it  would  be  hard  to  name  his  rival.  We  find  also  the  very 
rare  gift  of  pure  imagination,  such  as  Coleridge  had  (see  the 
8ong  *  Fallen  Rain/  and  the  one  on  the  sky  wooing  the  river). 
But  he  is  likest  and  owes  most  to  Keats,  and  his  description  and 
imagery  are  realised  with  a  truth  and  splendour  not  less  than 
Sleats'  own  (see  the  scene  of  the  nine  lovers  in  Lovers  Consola- 
tion ;  the  images  of  the  quicksilver  and  of  the  heart  fastened 
round  -with  hair,  ibidem).  This  richness  of  image,  matched 
with  the  deep  feeling  which  flushes  his  work  throughout,  gives 
rise  to  effects  we  look  for  rather  from  music  than  from  verse. 
And  there  is,  as  in  music,  a  sequence,  seeming  necessary  and 
yet  unforeseen,  of  feeling,  acting  often  with  magical  strokes 
(see,  e.g,^  in  Lovers  Consolation^  *  Ah,  God !  Thy  lightnings  should 
have  wakened  me  three  days  before  they  did  ; '  in  Mano,  *She 
would  have  answered  underneath  the  boughs '). 

He  is  faulty  by  a  certain  vagueness  of  form,  some  un- 
pleasing  rhymes,  and  most  l)y  an  obscurity — partly  of  thought, 
partly  of  expression — suggesting  a  deeper  meaning  behind 
the  text  without  leaving  the  reader  any  decisive  clue  to  find  it. 
This  fault  injures  the  general  eflect  of  Mano.  He  employs  some- 
times the  archaic  style  now  common,  but  with  such  a  mastery 
and  dramatic  point  as  justify  a  practice  otherwise  vicious  J 

The  Rev.  William  Barnes  is  the  author  of  Poems  of  Rxtral 
Life  (cir.  1860)  in  the  Dorsetsliire  dialect ;  this  is  a  very  in- 
teresting work. 

31.  Miss  Christina  Bossetti  possesses  a  poetic  imagination 
and  a  facility  of  poetic  expression  of  no  mean  order.  She  has 
perhaps  attained  a  greater  degree  of  success  in  her  songs  and 
short  devotional  pieces  than  in  her  longer  poems.  Her  chief 
works  are  as  follows  : — T/ie  Goblin  Market,  and  other  Poems 
(1862),  The  PHnce's  Progress  (186G),  A  Pageant  (1881).  She 
also  published  in  1870  some  ])rosc  tales  entitled  CommofiplacCf 
and  ot/ier  short  Stories. 

JeanlDgelow  (born  in  1830)  is  chiefly  known  as  a  graceful 
writer  of  melodious  verse,  but  is  also  the  author  of  several 
novels  of  considerable  merit,  such  as,  Fated  to  be  Free,  Sarah 
de  Berenger,  Off  tlie  SkelligSy  &c.  Her  poems  are  musical  and 
harmonious,  but  perhaps  there  is  in  them  a  too  copious  use  of 
archaisms  and  newly-coined  words.  Her  most  ambitious  efTort, 
A  Story  of  Doom  (1868),  contains  striking  passages,  but  is 
not  altogether  a  success,  owing,  perhaps,  to   the  absence  of 

}  Notice  by  the  Bev.  G.  Hopkins, 
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luarked  dmmatic  power.  She  will  chiefly  be  I'emeinbered  for 
her  shorter  poems,  in  which  her  strong  lyric  gift  is  displayed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  such  pieces  as,  *  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire/  *  Supper  at  the  Mill,'  *  Songs  of  Seven,' 
*  Songs  on  the  Voices  of  Bii-ds,'  and  *  Songs  of  the  Night- 
Watches,'  are  deson'edly  jxipular.  Her  first  volume  appesurd 
in  1863. 

Among  the  *  society  poets '  of  our  day  a  high  place  must  he 
assigned  to  Austin  Dobson.     His  lirst  ap^^earancc  in  literature 
was  as  a  contributor  to  >SV.  I^aiffHy  a  magazine  started  )iY 
Anthony  Trollope  in  1 868.    His  lirst  volume  of  poems,  Vign^ttf* 
in  Rhyme  and  Vers  de  SoclHe,  api>eared  in  1873,  followed  bv 
Proverbs  in  Pora>hnn  in  1877.     Old-  World  Idylh  (1883)  is  a 
complete  collection  of  his  jyoetical  works,  including  the  two 
former  volumes  and  a  numl>er  of  miscellaneous  poems,  repu^>- 
lished  from  magazines,  ttc.     It  is  a  delightful  l)Ook,  full  of  deli- 
cate literary  flavour,  and  full,  too,  of  the  very  spirit  of  romaDie 
which  bi-eathes  in  that  old  world  he  loves  so  well.     He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  Englisli  verse  those  French 
metres — such  as  the   balhde,  the  rondeau^  and  the  trioht-^ 
wliich  have  since  been  somewhat  shorn  of  their  chaim,  owiiii,' 
to  their   extravagant  use   by   inexperienced   versifiers,     3ir. 
Dobson  has  also  produced,  l)esides  a  considerable  quantity  d 
miscellaneous  litemry  work,  a  Life  of  Hotjarth  (1879),  in  tlie 
series  of  *  Biographies  of  Great  Ai-tists ' ;  and  a  Life  of  FifUling^ 
in  John  Morley's  series  of  *  English  Men  of  Lettei-s.' 

32.  Lewis  Morris  is  a  poet  of  the  Tennysonian  scliool ;  liis 
poetry  is  distinguislied  by  much  sweetness  and  melody,  hut  is^ 
lacking  in  force  and  in  any  distinct  originality.  The  E}nc  of 
IladfSy  a  series  of  poems  on  mythological  subjects,  was  pub- 
lished in  three  lKX)ks  in  1876-7,  and  is  the  most  popular  of 
his  works.  It  was  thought  by  many  to  Ixj  full  of  poetical 
promise,  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  has 
Ixjeu  fulfilled  in  his  later  work.  There  are  certainly  beautiful 
things  in  the  volume.  Marsyas,  esi>ecially,  seems  to  strike  the 
true  poetical  note.  His  other  works  are,  Sonr/s  of  T^ro  World* 
(originally  published  in  three  volumes  in  1871-4-5,  but  now 
collected  into  one  volume),  which  are,  on  the  whole,  disappoint- 
ing; Giocn:  a  Drmna  in  Monoiof/ue  (187 S)  ;  The  Ode  of  L^f* 
(1880);  and  Songs  Unsuntj  (1883).  His  popularity  ^ith  a 
largo  circle  of  readers  is  attested  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  editions  of  his  works  are  called  for. 

Considered  purely  from  an  artistic  j)oint  of  view,  much  of 
Dante  B^ossetti  s  poetry  is  of  a  very  high  order.  He  had  the 
art  of  poetic  expression  in  a  high  degree,  and  on  almost  eveiy 
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page  of  his  poems  the  reader  encounters  some  beautiful  turn  of 
thought  or  exquisite  simile  which  fills  him  with  the  keenest 
admiration.  In  liis  ballads,  where  the  language  is  studiously 
kept  as  simple  as  possible,  e.//.,  llie  King's  Tragedy^  and  in 
some  of  his  short  lyrics,  he  is  at  his  best.  In  his  poems 
about  love, — and  these  constitute  a  large  part  of  his  poetry, — 
there  is  often  a  sensuous  tone,  and  a  tendency  to  dwell  on 
externals ;  and  the  verse  itself,  overlaid  with  glowing  imagery, 
sometimes  cloys  from  excessive  sweetness.  His  prose  style  is 
advantageously  exhibited  in  his  book  called  Dante  and  his  Circle 
(1874),  a  series  of  essays  on,  and  translations  from,  early  Italian 
poets.  His  first  volume  of  Poeins  appeared  in  1870,  a  second, 
entitled  Ballads  and  So7iiie(s,  in  1880.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  Rossetti  was  even  more  celebrated  as  an  artist  than  as  a 
writer. 

33.  James  Thomson,  a  Scotchman,  wrote  a  poem  called  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  ( 1 880).  He  was  a  follower  of  Leopardi, 
and  a  pessimist.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  army  schoolmaster, 
and  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  Tlie  unfortunate  man  lost  by  death  the  girl  ho 
loved,  and  al>out  the  same  time  his  religious  faith  went  to  wreck. 
He  took  to  drinking,  and  died  in  a  London  hospital  in  1882. 

Tliis  sketch,  meagre  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  yet  servo 
to  show  what  i-ich  and  various  gifts  are  the  portion  of  tho 
English  poets  of  our  day.  It  must  bo  owned,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  revolutionary  temper  of  mind,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age,  is  very  rife  among  them.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  cause  why  not  even  one  of  the  leaders  among  them  has 
raised  his  voice  against  that  great  public  crime  of  the  century, 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  City  of  the  Popes  by  tlie  king  of 
Italy. 

31.  Notes  on  four  eminent  writers  will  complete  this 
chapter : — 

NioholaB  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  son  of.  a  Waterford  mer- 
chant, whose  family  came  originally  from  Essex,  passed  from 
Ushaw,  wliere  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lingard  the  historian,  to  tho 
English  college  at  Rome.  Entering  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
delighting  all  that  knew  him  by  the  combination  of  a  quick  and 
vigorous  intellect  with  attractive  social  qualities,  sincere  piety, 
and  thorough  goodness  of  heart,  he  rose  to  be  rector  of  the 
college  in  1829.  In  1835,  being  sent  to  England,  he  delivered 
-  lectures  in  many  large  towns,  with  the  effect  of  dissipating 
h^re  and  there  some  of  the  prejudice  which  existed  against 
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Rome  and  Catholicism.  His  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  iHir^'ai 
(Science  and  Recealed  RpUgion  (1836)  belong  to  this  period. 
After  being  made  bishop  of  Meb'potamiis,  in  partibus  uifide- 
Ihiniy  and  acting  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Walsh  of  the  Midland 
district  for  several  years,  Wiseman  was  nominated,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  English  liiemrchy  in  1850,  archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  metropolitan,  and  received  the  cardinals 
hat.  He  met  with  firmness  and  good-temper  the  storm  which 
the  publication  of  liis  celel>ratod  letter  *  from  the  Flamiman 
Gate  '  caused  to  burst  forth.  His  literary  gift  did  not  slumber 
during  the  fifteen  remaining  years  of  his  life,  notwithstanding 
tlie  heavy  labour  and  responsibility  resting  upon  Iiim.  In 
Fahiolay  a  Tah  of  the  Catacombs  (1855),  we  meet  all  the  points 
which  constitute  excellence  in  a  historical  novel.  His  Recol- 
lections of  the  Last  Four  Popes  '  (1858)  will  some  day  become 
an  English  classic. 

Between  18-tO  and  1815  Wiseman  contributetl  many  lumi- 
nous and  powerful  articles  to  the  *  Dublin  Review'  on  questions 
which  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Tractarian  controvei'sy,— 
with  what  effect  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Newman  he  has  himself 
declared  in  the  Apolofjia  and  elsewhere. 

35.  Thomas  Babington  Macanlay,  son  of  Zachary  ^facaulav. 
a  noted  abolitionist,  and  of  the  daughter  of  an  English  quaker, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Bi*ed  to  the  bar, 
he  passed  early  into  the  political  arena ;  but  ho  found  that  the 
want  of  a  settle<l  independence  was  injurious  to  him  ;  he  wished 
also  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
charms  of  London  society,  in  which  he — perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  talker  of  our  day — was  so  well  fitted  to  excel,  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  India,  and  resided  at  Cal- 
cutta between  1833  and  1838.  lletuming  then  to  England 
with  a  competent  fortune,  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  joined  the  ministn* 
of  Lonl  Melbourne,  as  Secretary  for  War,  in  1839.  His 
spirited  Lays  of  Rome  appeared  in  1842.  Before  and  after 
tins  date  ho  was  a  fi-ecpient  contributor  to  tho  *Edinbnrjih 
Review,'  and  his  articles,  collected  and  republished  in  \^^'\ 
under  the  name  of  Essays,  have  ever  since  enjoyed,  in  a. most 
marked  degree,  the  favour  of  the  reading  public.  Of  Macaulay's 
Ilisto'nj  of  Enf/land  the  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1848; 
the  third  and  fourth  in  1 855 ;  the  fifth  volume  was  published 
soon  aft^r  his  death  in  1859.  For  this  work  also  the  demand 
lias  })een,  and  is,  immense  botli  in  England  and  America. 
Macaulay  is  an  incomparable  master  of  the  historic  style ;  and 

1  Extract  Book,  art.  210. 
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J  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  person  of  average  faculties, 
rJio  once  liegan  to  read  a  volume  of  his  History,  ever  felt 
nnpted  to  lay  it  aside. 

36.  The  profound  and  original  thoughts  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
spressed  in  a  style  all  his  own,  which  seemed  to  pierce  through 
be  outward  shows  and  wrappings  of  things,  and  to  promise 
ecess  to  an  inner  kernel  of  healing  truth,  influenced  power- 
ally  nearly  all  earnest  English  minds  in  the  middle  portion  of 
he  century.  He  seemed  to  take  his  stand  like  a  Hebrew 
lophet ;  the  *  hero '  was  to  bring  salvation  to  all  and  to  each ; 
>  recognise,  honour,  and  exalt  him  was  the  only  wisdom  for 
mailer  men.  This  teaching  has  now  become  much  discredited ; 
Sarlyle's  own  record  of  his  own  life  shows  him  to  have  been, 
liough  essentially  tender-hearted  and  generous,  yet  defective 
1  charity  and  humility,  and  wanting  in  self-control ;  and  the 
Ider  ideals  which  he  misprized,  even  if  they  have  not  begun 
3  reassert  their  power,  are  felt  to  l>e  none  the  weaker  and  none 
lie  worse  for  his  rejection  of  them. 

His  History  of  the  French  Jievohtf ion  (18^7),  Letters  and 
'peecJiea  of  Cromwell  (1845),  and  Li/c  of  Friedrich  II,  (1860), 
re  solid  contributions  to  our  liistorical  literature.  Sartor 
*esarttiSj  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship,  FaM  and  Fresenf,  Ch^xrt- 
miy  and  Latter- Day  FampJilets,  embody  the  teaching  which 
lis  wild  genius  was,  or  thought  himself,  commissioned  to 
eliver  to  mankind. 

37.  Jolm  Henry  Cardinal  Newman,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
ho  was  a  memlxir  of  a  London  banking  firm,  received  his  early 
caching  either  at  home  or  in  a  private  school  near  London,  and 
lence  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Elected  a  fellow  of 
Tiel,  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  University  church,  in 
328,  and  between  that  date  and  1845  preached  his  Farochial 
ermons.  As  Vice-Principal  of  Alban  Hall,  under  Whately  as 
rincipal,  he  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  friendship,  and 
rofited  by  the  stimulating  conversation,  of  that  remarka}>le 
lan.  But  no  form  of  Lil>eralism  contented  him  ;  the  mutual 
>leration  of  sectaries  had  no  charms  for  him;  the  essential 
leness  and  pennanence  of  the  original  type  of  Christianity 
me  clearly  before  his  mind  ; — and  this  doctrine,  together  with 
lose  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  necessity  of  sacraments, 
id  the  regular  descent  and  devolution  of  spiritual  authority 
pen  the  lawful  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  every  age,  so 
assessed  his  mind  that,  in  concert  with  a  number  of  like- 
inded  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to  Oxford,  he  carried 
1,  from  1833  to  1844,  the  famous  series  of  Tracts  for  the 
Hmes,  in  which  these  principles  were  expounded.   Recognising 
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in  due  time  the  Roman  communion  as  the  natural  home  of 
such  convictions  and  aspirations,  Dr.  Newman  was  in  1845 
received  iiito  the  Catholic  Church  by  Father  Dominick,  the 
provincial  of  tlie  English  Passionists.     He  joined  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  of   St.  Philip  Neri,  and   founded  an 
oratory  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  where  he  has  sinc« 
chiefly  resided.     For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  prose  style, 
Dr.  Newman's  manner  of  expression,  considered  as  a  singularly 
direct  and  lucid  medium  of  thought,  has  probably  never  bceu 
surpassed.     In  1846  appeared  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Chnstian  Doctrine,  a  masterly  treatise  in  which  he  distinguishes 
that  *  profectus,'  or  wholesome  growth,  which  Vincent  of  Leriiis 
admitted  must  be  a  characteristic  of  true  doctrine,  from  the 
misgrowths  which  tend  to  destroy  the  original  life  of  the  germ. 
Cardinal  Newman  has  tried  his  hand  at  fiction  in  three  different 
forms,  Loss  ami  Gain,  or  the  Story  of  a  Convert  (1848),  Callist^: 
a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century,  and  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  a 
poem.     Among  his  other  writings  the  most  important  seem  to 
be  these  :  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century^  the  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Turks,  Discourses  07i  the  Nature  of  Uniter- 
sities  (1854),  The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities  (1856),  his 
Apologia  2yi'o  Vitd  sud  (1864),  commenced  as  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Kingsley,  his  Poems  (1868),  The  Grammar  of  Assent  (1870), 
and  several  volumes  of  Sermons  and  Essays.     Of  late  years 
Cardinal  Newman  has  sanctioned  the  collection  and  repuhli- 
cation — in  some  cases  with  corrective  not^s — of  nearly  all  his 
earlier  writings. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

POETRY. 

Definition  of  Literature — Classification  of  Poetical 

Compositions, 

1.  Ekglisii  Literature  is  now  to  be  considered  under  that 
-which  is  its  most  natural  and  legitimate  arrangement;  that 
arrangement,  namely,  of  which  the  principle  is,  not  sequence  in 
time,  but  affinity  in  subject;  and  which  aims,  by  comparing 
together  works  of  the  same  kind,  to  arrive,  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty  than  is  possi)>le  by  the  chronological  method,  at  a 
just  estimate  of  their  relative  merits.    To  effect  this  critical  aim 
it  is  evident  that  a  classification  of  the  works  which  compose  a 
literature  is  an  essential  prerequisite.     Tliis  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  do.     With  the  critical  process,  for  which  the  proposed 
classification  is  to  serve  as  the  foundation,  we  shall,  in  t)ie 
present  work,  ]>e  able  to  make  V>ut  scanty  pro^^ress.     8ome 
jx)rtions  of  it  we  shall  attempt,  with  tlie  view  rather  of  illus- 
trating the   conveniences   of  the   method    than   of   seriously 
undertaking  to  fill  in  the  vast  outline  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  classification. 

First  of  all,  what  is  literature  1  In  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  word,  it  may  be  taken  for  the  whole  written  thought  of 
:man ;  and  in  the  same  acceptation  a  national  literature  is  the 
Avhole  written  thought  of  a  particular  nation .  But  this  definition 
is  too  wide  for  our  present  purpose ;  it  would  include  such  l)ooks 
Us  Fearne  on  Condm/ent  Jitmiainden*^  and  such  j)criodicals  as 
"the  Lancet  or  the  Shipping  (jazHte,  If  the  student  of  litei'atui'o 
\vere  called  upon  to  examine  the  stores  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge which  tlie  different  professions  have  collected  and  pu))- 
lished,  each  for  the  use  of  its  own  members,  his  task  would  bo 
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endless.  We  must  abstract,  thei-efore,  all  works  addressed, 
owing  to  the  speciality  of  their  subject-matter,  to  particular 
classes  of  men ;  ejj.y  law  books,  medical  books,  works  on  moml 
tlieology,  inibrical  works,  kc. — in  short-,  all  strictly  professional 
litcmture.  Again,  the  above  definition  would  include  all 
scientitic  works,  which  would  be  iniictically  inconvenient,  and 
would  tend  to  obscure  the  leally  marked  distinction  that  exists 
between  litemturc  and  science.  We  must  further  abstrdit, 
therefore,  all  works  in  which  the  woixls  arc  used  as  ciphers  or 
signs  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  objective  truth,  not  as 
organs  of  the  writer's  personality.  All  strictly  scientific  works 
are  thus  excluded.  In  popularised  science,  exemplified  by  such 
lK>oks  as  the  Architect  h  re  of  the  IlcacenSf  or  the  Vestiyes  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Creation^  the  personal  element  conies 
into  play ;  such  books  are,  therefore,  rightly  classed  as  litera- 
tui-e.  What  i*emains  after  these  deiluctioiis  is  literatuit?  in 
the  strict  or  nan'ower  sense ;  that  is,  the  assemblage  of  those 
works  which  are  neither  addressed  to  particular  classes,  nor 
use  words  merely  as  the  sign  of  thlftys,  but  which,  treating  of 
subjects  that  interest  man  as  man,  and  using  wortls  as  tho 
vehicles  and  exponents  of  thonyhts,  appeal  to  the  general 
human  intellect  and  to  the  common  human  heart. 
'1.  Literature,  thus  detinetl,  luay  be  divided  into— 

(1)  Poetry. 

(2)  Prose  writings. 

For  the  prcsent,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  poetry. 
The  subject  is  so  vast  as  not  to  be  easily  manageable,  and  many 
of  the  ditierent  kinds  slide  into  each  other  by  such  insensible 
gi-adations  that  any  classification  must  l)e  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary ;  still  the  following  division  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
useful.  Poetry  may  be  classed  under  eleven  designations— 
1.  Epic,  2.  Dramatic,  3.  Heroic,  4.  Narrative,  5.  Didactic. 
G.  Satirical  and  Humorous,  7.  Descriptive  and  Pastoral, 
8.  Lyrical  (including  ballads  and  sonnets),  9.  Elegiac,  10. 
Epistles,  11.  Mi-scellaneous  Poems;  the  latter  class  includii»g 
all  those  pieces — very  numerous  in  modem  times — which 
cannot  l>e  conveniently  i-efeiTed  to  any  of  tlie  former  head-S 
but  which  we  shall  endeavour  further  to  subdivide  ujx)n  some 
mtional  principle. 

Epic  Poetry :—* Paradise  Lost*;  Minor  Epic  Poems. 

8.  The  ej>ic  poem  has  ever  l>een  i^egardwl  as  in  its  nature 
the  most  noble  of  all  poetic  i)eriormances.  Its  essential  pri** 
perties  wei-e  laid  down  by  Ai-istotle  in  the  *  Poetics '  more  than 
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housand  years  ago,  and  they  have  not  varied  since.  For, 
pe  says, — 

These  rules  of  old,  discovered  not  devised, 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodised. 

ubject  of  the  epic  poem  must  be  some  one,  great,  compkx 
I.  The  principal  personages  must  belong  to  tlie  higli  places 
iety,  and  must  be  giund  and  elevated  in  their  ideas.  The 
ire  must  be  of  a  sonorous  dignity  befitting  the  subject, 
ction  is  developed  by  a  mixture  of  dialogue,  soliloquy,  and 
tive.     Bi-iefly  to  express  its  main  requisites, — the  epic 

treats  of  one,  great,  complex  action,  in  a  grand  style,  and 
fulness  of  detail. 

Englisli  litci-ature  possesses  one  great  epic  poem — Milton's 
Use  Lost.  Not  a  few  of  our  poets  have  wooed  the  epic 
;  and  the  results  are  seen  in  such  poems  as  Cowley's 
ieis,  Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur ^  Glover's  Leo}iid<ts,  and 
ie's  Ejyigoniad.  But  these  productions  do  not  deserve  a 
is  examination.  The  Leonifhs^  which  is  in  blank  verse, 
5ses  a  certain  rlietorical  dignity,  but  has  not  enough  of 
'jj  and  poetic  truth  to  interc^st  deeply  any  but  juvenile 
rs.     Pope's  translation  of   the  Iliad  may  in   a  certain 

be  called  an  English  epic ;  for  while  it  would  })e  vain  to 
in  it  for  the  true  Homeric  spirit  and  manner,  the  ti'ans- 
has,  in  compensation,  adorned  it  with  many  excellences 

own.  It  abounds  with  passages  which  notably  illustrate 
s  best  qualities; — his  wonderful  intellectual  vigour,  his 
less,  Ijrilliancy,  and  ingenuity.  But  we  shall  have  other 
3etter  opportunities  of  noticing  these  characteristics  of 
p:«at  poet. 

ie  first  regular  criticism  on  the  Paradise  Lost  is  found 
e  Spectator,  in  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Addison, 
son  compares  Milton's  poem  to  the  Iliad  and  the  ^Eneid, 
vitli  respect  to  the  choice  of  sul>jcct,  secondly  to  the  mode 
3atment,  and  in  both  particulars  he  gives  the  palm  to 
n. 

r.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  ]Milton,  speaks  in  more  dis- 
lating  teniis : — • 

[Tie  defects  and  faults  of  Paradise  Lost — for  faults  and 
IS  every  work  of  man  must  have — it  is  the  business  of 
•tial  criticism  to  discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence 
Iton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  because  of  selecting 
ies  there  had  been  no  end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general 
er  mention  that  which  seems  to  desen^e  censure ;  for  what 
shman  can  take  deliglit  in  transcribing  passages,  which,  if 
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they  lessen  the  reputation  of  Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree 
the  honour  of  our  country  ? ' 

Coleridge,  in  his  Literary  Remains^  gives  a  criticism  of  tlie 
Paradise  Lost,  parts  of  which  are  valuable.  He  appears  to 
rank  Milton  as  an  epic  poet  alx)ve  Homor  and  above  Dante. 
Jjastly,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  History  of  European  Lif^ratvrf, 
while  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  several  defects  in  Paradiie 
Lost,  which  Addison  and  other  critics  had  overlooked,  yet  is 
inclined  to  place  tlie  poem,  as  a  whole,  aljove  the  Dicina 
CoiiimMia  of  Dante. 

r>.  In  our  examination  of  the  poem,  we  shall  consider,— 
1,  the  choice  of  a  subject;  2,  the  artistic  structure  of  the 
work ;  3,  details  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  whether  relating 
to  personages,  or  events,  or  poetical  scenery;  4,ft]ie  stylo, 
metre,  and  language  of  the  poem. 

(1)  AVith  regard  to  the  choice  of  subject,  it  has  l^een  re- 
l>catedly  commcMidcd  in  the  highest  tei'uis.  Coleridge^  for 
instance,  says,  *  In  Iloiner,  the  supjwsed  impoi'tance  of  the 
subject,  as  tlie  first  eftbrt  of  confedei*ate<l  Greece,  is  an  after- 
thought of  the  critics ;  and  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  derived 
from  the  events  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  manner 
of  representing  them,  is  very  languid  to  all  but  Greeks.  It  is 
a  Greek  poem.  The  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  obvious 
in  this  resp(?ct,  that  the  interest  transcends  the  limits  of  a 
nation.' 

There  cannot,  of  course,  be  two  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
iinj)ortance  and  univei*sjil  interest  of  the  subject  of  theParadi^ 
Lost,  considered  in  itself ;  but  whether  it  is  a  surpassingly  good 
subject  for  an  epic  poi*m  is  a  different  question.     One  obvious 
dilHculty  connected  with  it  is  its  breWty  and  deficiency  in 
incident :  it  is  not  sufficiently  comphw.     Compare  the  subjects 
chosen  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso.    The  Wrath  of  Achilles- 
its  causes — its  consequences— its  implacability  in  spite  of  the 
most  urgent  entreaties— its  final  appeasement,  and  the  partial 
repaiution  of  the  calamities  to  which  it  had  led,  form  one  entire 
whole,  the  development  of  which  admits  of  an  inexhaustible 
variety  in  the  management  of  the  details.    Similarly,  the  settle- 
ment of  -/Eneas  in  Italy,  involving  an   account,  by  way  of 
episode,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  books  of  the  ^-EiUfid,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances undtjr  which  he  had  been  driven  from  Troy,  with  a 
ilescription  of  the  ol^staclcs  which  wore  interposed  to  that  settle- 
ment, whether  by  divine  or  human  a*(encv,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  these  obstacles  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  enii 
foreshadowed  from  the  commencement  attained — this  subject 
again,  though  forming  one  whole,  and  ca2>able  of  being  embraced 
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.  single  complex  conception,  presents  an  indefinite  number 
larts  and  incidents  suitable  for  poetic  treatment.  In  both 
8,  tradition  supplied  the  poet  with  a  large  original  stock  of 
erials,  upon  which  again  his  imagination  was  free  to  react, 
either  invent,  modify,  or  suppress,  according  to  the  require- 
its  of  his  art.  In  Tasso's  great  epic,  the  subject  of  which 
le  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  the  de- 
rance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  unbelievers,  the  materials  are 
lently  so  abundant  that  the  poet's  skill  has  to  be  exercised 
election  rather  than  in  expansion.  Now,  let  us  see  how  tlie 
I  stands  Avith  regard  to  Milton's  subject.  Here  the  materials 
list  of  the  first  three  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  a 
verses  in  the  Apocalypse ;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  more, 
it  may  be  said  that,  as  Tasso  has  invented  many  incidents, 
Virgil  also,  so  Milton  had  full  liberty  to  amplify,  out  of  the 
•urces  of  his  own  imagination,  the  brief  and  simple  notices 
9(rhich  Scripture  conveys  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  of  Man. 
•e,  however,  his  subject  hampers  him,  and  rightly  so.  The 
jects  taken  by  Virgil  and  Tasso  fall  within  the  range  of 
nary  human  experience ;  whatever  they  might  invent,  there- 
,  in  addition  to  the  materials  which  they  had  to  their  liands, 
rided  it  were  conceived  with  true  poetic  feeling,  and  were  of 
ece  with  the  other  portions  of  the  poem,  would  be  strictly 
logeneous  with  the  entire  subject-matter.  But  the  nature  of 
ton's  subject  did  not  allow  him  this  liberty  of  amplification 
expansion.  That  which  is  recorded  of  the  fall  of  man  forms 
nique  chapter  in  history ;  all  experience  presents  us  with 
fling  like  it ;  and  the  danger  is,  lest,  if  we  add  anything  of 
own  to  the  brief  narrative  of  Scripture,  we  at  last,  without 
ending  it,  produce  something  quite  unlike  our  original.  That 
ton  felt  this  diflficulty  is  clear,  for  he  has  avoided  as  much 
K)6sible  inventing  any  new  incident,  and,  to  gain  the  lengtli 
lired  for  an  epic  poem,  has  introduced  numerous  long 
ogues  and  descriptive  passages. 

(2)  The  internal  structure  of  this  poem,  as  a  work  of  art, 
been  admired  by  more  than  one  distinguished  critic.  There 
Coleridge  observes,  a  totality/  observable  in  the  Paradise 
t : — it  has  a  definite  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  such  as 
other  epic  poems  can  boast  of.  The  first  line  of  the  poem 
iks  of  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents  ;  the  evil  power 
ch  led  them  to  disobey  is  then  referred  to  ;  and  the  circum^ 
ices  of  its  revolt  and  overthrow  are  briefly  given.  The 
MS  by  which  Satan  proceeds  on  his  mission  of  temptation  are 
cribed  in  the  second  and  third  books.  In  the  fourth,  Adam 
I  Eve  are  first  introduced.      Part  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth. 
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seventh,  and  eighth  books  are  episodical,  and  contain  the  story 
in  detail  of  the  war  in  heaven  between  the  good  and  tlie  rebd 
angels,  the  final  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  latter,  and  the 
creation  of  the  earth  and  man.  All  this  is  related  to  Adam 
by  the  angel  Raphael,  to  serve  him  by  way  of  warning,  lest  he 
also  should  fall  into  the  sin  of  disobedience  and  revolt.  In  the 
ninth  book  occurs  the  account  of  the  actual  transgression.  In 
the  tenth  we  have  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  some  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  described.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  is  again  episodical, 
being  tlie  unfolding  to  Adam,  by  the  Archangel  Michael, 
partly  in  \'ision,  partly  by  way  of  narrative,  of  the  future 
fortunes  of  his  descendants.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  hook 
we  have  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise,  with 
which  the  poem  naturally  closes. 

The  Paradise  Lost  thus  forms  one  connected  whole,  and  it 
is  worked  out  witli  great  vigour  and  carefulness  of  treatment 
throughout.  Many  passages,  especially  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  books,  have  a  chanicter  of  unsurpassed  dignity  and  sub- 
limity ;  the  language,  though  often  rough  or  harsh,  and  some- 
times grammatically  faulty,  is  never  feeble  or  wordy ;  and  a 
varied  learning  supplies  the  poet  with  abundant  material  for 
simile  and  illustiution.  Still  the  difficulty  before  mentioned, 
as  inherent  in  the  choice  of  the  subject,  seems  to  extend  its 
evil  influence  over  the  structure  of  the  poem,  Tlie  fact  of  his 
materials  being  so  scanty  obliged  Milton  to  have  recourse  to 
episodes ;  hence  the  long  narratives  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Through  nearly  six  entire  books,  out  of  the  twelve  of  which  the 
poem  is  composed,  the  main  action  is  int-errupted  and  in 
suspense ; — a  thing  which  it  is  difficult  to  justify  upon  any 
rules  of  poetic  art.  For  what  is  an  episode  ?  It  is  a  stwy 
within  a  story  ;  it  is  to  an  epic  poem  what  a  parenthesis  is  to 
a  sentence, — and  just  as  a  parenthesis,  imless  carefully  managed, 
and  kept  within  narrow  limits,  is  likely  to  ol>scure  tlie  meaning 
of  the  main  sentence,  so  an  episode,  if  too  long  or  unskilfully 
dovetailed  into  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  apt  to  introduce  a 
certain  confusion  into  an  epic  poem  Let  us  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  father  of  poetry — he  who,  in  the  words 
of  Horace, 

nil  molitur  inc])t^; 

of  whom  Pope  says  : —  * 

Tliencc  fonii  your  judgment,  Ibcncc  j'our  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upwanl  to  tlieir  spring; 

*  K»9ay  on  Criticism^  I« 
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.  — ^let  us  see  how  far  Homer  indulged  in  episode.  The  use  of 
the  episode  is  twofold  :  it  serves  either  to  make  known  to  the 
reader  events  antecedent  or  subsequent  in  time  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  or  to  describe  contemporaiy  matters,  which,  though 
connected  with,  are  not  essential  to,  and  do  not  help  forward, 
-the  main  action.  A  long  narrative  of  what  is  past,  and  d  long 
prophecy  of  what  is  tf)  come,  are  thei'efore  both  alike  epi- 
sodical :  of  the  former  wo  have  an  example  in  the  second  and 
third  books  of  the  jEneid  ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  As  an  instance  of  the 
contemporary  episode,  we  may  ttiko  the  story  of  Olinda  and 
Sofronio,  in  the  second  canto  of  the  Gerusalemme  Libera fu. 
Now  Homer,  although  in  the  Iliad  ho  informs  us  of  many  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  siego  of  Troy  which  had 
happened  before  the  date  when  the  poem  commences,  seems 
purposely  to  avoid  communicating  them  in  a  formal  episode. 
He  scatters  and  intei*weavos  these  notices  of  past  events  in  the 
progress  of  the  main  action  so  naturally,  yet  with  such  perfec- 
tion of  art,  that  he  gains  the  same  object  which  is  the  pretext 
for  historical  episodes  with  other  poets,  but  without  that 
interruption  and  suspension  of  the  main  design,  which,  however 
skilfully  managed,  seem  hardly  consistent  with  epical  perfec- 
tion. Thus  Achilles,  in  the  long  speech  in  the  ninth  book  to 
the  envoys  who  are  enti-eating  him  to  succour  the  defeated 
Greeks,  introduces,  without  ettbrt,  an  account  of  much  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  great  siego.  So  again  Diomede,  in  the 
second  book,  when  dissuading  tlie  CJi-oeks  from  embarking  and 
i-etuming  home,  refere  naturally  to  the  events  which  occun*ed 
at  Aulis  before  the  expedition  stai'ted,  in  a  few  lines,  which, 
as  it  were,  present  to  us  the  whole  theoiy  of  the  siege  in  the 
clearest  light.  Homer,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  avoids  in 
•the  Iliad  the  use  of  the  episode  altogother.  Virgil,  on  the 
other  hand,  adopts  it  ;  the  second  and  thiixl  l>ooks  of  the 
uEneid  are  an  episodical  narrative,  in  which  JEneas  relates  to 
Dido  the  closing  scenes  at  Troy  and  his  own  subsequent 
adventures  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tasso  uses  the  episode  very 
sparingly,  and  prefers  the  conUMnpomry  to  the  historical  form. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  that  nearly 
half  the  poem  is  episodical.  Sevcml  disiid vantages  hence  arise. 
First  of  all,  the  fact  implies  a  defect  in  point  of  art ;  since  the 
action  or  story  developed  either  in  a  dnimatic  or  an  epic  poem 
ought  to  be  so  important  and  so  complete  in  itself  as  not  to 
reciuire  the  introduction  of  explanatory  or  decorative  state- 
ments nearly  as  long  as  the  progi-essive  portions  of  the  poem, 
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If  the  episode  be  explanatory,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  story  is  not 
sufficiently  clear,  simple,  and  complete  for  epic  purposes ;  if 
decorative,  that  it  is  not  important  enough  to  engross  tJie 
reader's  attention  without  the  addition  of  extraneous  matter. 
In  either  case,  the  art  is  defective.  Again,  this  arrangement 
is  the  source  of  confusion  and  obscurity.  A  reader  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  poem  opens 
the  Paradise  Lost  at  hazard,  and  finds  himself,  to  his  astomsh- 
ment — in  a  work  whose  subject  is  the  loss  of  Paradise— carried 
back  to  the  creation  of  light,  or  forward  to  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

6.  (3)  We  are  now  to  consider  in  some  detail  liow  Milton 
has  treated  his  subject ;  how  he  has  dealt  with  the  difficulties 
which  seemed  inhei'eut  iii  the  selection.  A  certain  degree  of 
amplification—  tlie  mateiials  being  so  scanty — was  unavoidable : 
— has  he  managed  the  amplification  successfully?  lii  some 
instances  he  cei-tainly  has  ;  for  example,  in  the  account  of  the 
temptation  of  Eve  in  the  ninth  book,  —the  logic  of  which  is  veiy 
ingeniously  wrought  out  by  supposing  the  serpent  to  ascribe 
his  power  of  speech  and  newly  awakened  intelligence  to  the 
effects  of  pai-taking  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  and  by 
putting  into  his  mouth  various  plausible  arguments  designed  to 
satisfy  Eve  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Divine  prohibition.  But 
in  other  passages  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  amplification 
has  been  unsuccessful.  For  example,  take  the  war  in  heaven. 
In  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  xii.)  it  is  mentioned  in  these  few 
words  :  *  And  there  was  war  in  heaven  :  Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  with  the  diugon  ;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his 
angels,  and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  a  place  found  for  him 
any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that 
old  serpent,  who  is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  who  seduceth 
the  whole  world  ;  he  was  cast  upon  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  cast  out  with  him.'  Such,  and  no  more  than  this  was 
the  knowledge  imparted  in  prophetic  vision  to  the  inspired 
apostle  in  Patmos  regarding  these  supernatuiul  events.  Milton 
lias  expanded  this  biief  text  marvellously  ;  the  narrative  of  the 
revolt  and  war  in  heaven  takes  up  two  entire  books.  And 
strange  work  indeed  he  lias  made  of  it !  The  actual  material 
swords  and  spears — the  invention  of  cannon,  caimon-balls, 
and  gunpowder  by  the  rebel  angels — the  grim  puritanical 
pleasantry  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan  when  first 
making  proof  of  this  notable  discovery,  just  such  as  one  mi^t 
fancy  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Cromwell  or  Ireton  on  giving 
orders  to  Iwitter  down  a  cathedral, — the  hurling  of  mountains 
at  one  another  by  the   adverse   hosts,    a   conceit  borrowed 
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n  Greek  mythology  and  the  war   of   the  Titans  against 
gods,— 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 
Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum  ; 

Ay,  the  vivid  description,  exceedingly  fine  and  poetical  in 
way,  of  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  going  forth  to  battle, 
.wn  by  four  cherubic  shapes  ; — all  this,  though  fitting  and 
nropriate  enough  if  the  subject  were  the  gods  of  Olympus  or 
Valhalla,  grates  discordantly  upon  our  feelings  when  it  is 
sented  as  a  suitable  picture  of  the  mysterious  event  which 
call  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  and  as  an  expansion  of  the 
ticulars  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  In  truth,  Milton  is 
irhere  so  solemn  and  impressive  as  in  those  passages  where 
reproduces  almost  verbatim  the  exact  words  of  Scripture, 
p  in  the  passage  in  the  tenth  book,  describing  the  judgment 
sed  upon  man  after  his  transgression.  Where  he  gives  the 
»t  play  to  his  invention,  the  result  is  least  happy.  The 
logues  in  heaven,  to  say  nothing  of  the  undisguised  Arianism 
ich  disfigures  them,  are  cither  painful  or  simply  absurd, 
3rding  as  one  regards  them  seriously  or  not.  Pope,  whose 
»mment  nothing  escaped,  has  touched  this  weak  point  in 
Imitations  of  Horace^  Hallam  himself  has  admitted  that 
^rtain  grossness  and  materialism  attach  to  Milton's  heaven 
i  heavenly  inhabitants,  far  unlike  the  pure  and  ethereal 
>urs  with  which  Dante  invests  the  angels  and  blessed  spirits 
sented  in  his  Paradiso, 

Turning  now  to  the  personal  element  in  the  poem,  we  find, 
'ohnson  shows  at  length,  that  as  the  subject  chosen  is  beyond 
sphere  of  human  experience,  so  the  characters  described  are 
cient  in  human  interest.  So  far  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
tea  from  Milton's  having  broken  through  the  trammels  which 
fundamental  conditions  of  his  subject  imposed  on  him.  Of 
the  personages  in  the  Paradise  Lostf  there  is  none  whose 
ceedings  interest  us,  and  even  whose  sufferings  engage  our 
ipathies,  like  those  of  Satan.  But  this  is  because  he  is  not 
resented  as  the  Bible  represents  liim — namely,  as  the  type 
essential  principle  of  all  that  is  evil  and  hateful.  There 
ns  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  mind  of  Milton  l)etween  the 
[ptural  type  of  Satan  and  the  Greek  conception  of  Prome- 
13.  The  fallen  archangel,  driven  from  heaven  and  doomed 
verlasting  misery  by  superior  power,  yet  with  will  uncon- 
red  and  unconquerable,  cannot  but  recall  the  imago  of  the 
hty  Titan  chained  to  the  rock  by  the  vengeance  of  Jove,  yet 
Iterably  defiant  and  erect  in  soul.  It  is  clear  that  the 
I  *  In  (^nibbles  angd  find  archangel  Join/  &c. 
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character  of  Satan  had  greater  charms  for  Milton's  imagination, 
and  is  therefore  presented  more  prominently,  and  worked  cot 
with  more  care,  than  any  other  in  the  poem.  Devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  insurrection  on  earth,  he  sympathises  against  his 
will  with  the  author  of  rebellion  in  heaven.  Against  his  will ; 
for  he  seems  to  be  well  aware  and  to  be  continually  reminding 
liimself  that  Satan  ouglit  to  be  represented  as  purely  evil,  yet 
he  constantly  places  language  in  his  mouth  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  conception.     For  instance : — 

Yet  not  for  those, 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  x>r  cliange. 
Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixed  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  mightiest  urged  me  to  contend. 

Is  not  this  much  more  like  Shelley's  Prometheus  than  the 
Satan  of  the  Bible  1  It  has  been  often  said,  and  it  seems  true, 
that  the  hero  or  prominent  character  of  the  Paradise  LoH  is 
Satan.  Tliroughout  the  first  three  books  the  attention  is  fixed 
upon  his  proceedings.  Even  after  Adam  and  Eve  are  intro- 
duced, which  is  not  till  the  fourth  book,  the  main  interest 
centres  upon  him ;  for  they  are  passive — he  is  active ;  they  are 
the  subject  of  plots — he  is  the  framer  of  them ;  they,  living 
on  without  any  definite  aim,  are  represented  as  falling  from 
their  happy  state  through  weakness,  and  in  a  sort  of  helpless 
predestined  manner  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  Milton's  repre- 
sentation only,  not  of  the  Fall  as  it  was  in  itself)  ;  while  he  is 
fixed  to  one  object,  fertile  in  expedients,  courageous  in  danger, 
and,  on  the  whole,  successful  in  liis  enterprise.  Clearly,  Satan 
is  the  hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  And,  apart  from  the  incon- 
gruity referred  to,  the  character  is  dra^vn  in  such  grand 
outlines,  and  presents  such  a  massive  strength  and  sublimity, 
as  none  but  a  great  poet  could  have  portrayed.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  describe  him,  when  marshalling  the  host«  of  his 

followers : — 

He,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th*  archangel. 
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Ho  consoles  himself   for   liis   baiiishinent   from  heaven  with 
reflections  worthy  of  a  Stoic  philosopher : — 

—  Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Wliere  joy  for  ever  dwells  1     Hail,  horrors,  hail, 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundcst  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be ;  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy;  will  not  drive  us  hence ; 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

In  much  of  the  portraiture  of  Adam,  Milton  seems  to  he 
unconsciously  describing  himself.  His  manly  beauty,  his  im- 
perious claim  to  absolute  rule  over  the  weaker  sex,  the  grasp  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  delight  he  feels  in  its  exercise,  his  strength 
of  will,  yet  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  female  charms, — 
aU  these  characteristics,  assigned  by  the  poet  to  Adam,  are 
well  known  to  have  in  an  eminent  degree  belonged  to  himself. 
Eve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  as  a  soft,  yielding,  fas- 
cinating being,  tvho,  with  all  her  attractions,  is,  in  mofal 
and  intellectual  things,  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  her 
nobler  consort; — and  there  are  many  suppressed  taunts  and 
thinly  veiled  allusions,  which,  while  they  illustrate  Milton's 
somewhat  Oriental  view  of  woman's  relation  to  man,  can 
scarcely  be  misunderstood  as  glancing  at  his  own  domestic 
trials.  To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  we  will  quote  a  few 
passages.     The  first  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty : — 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 

God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad. 

In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all ; 

And  worthy  seom*d ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone : 
«  «  41  >ii  *  ♦ 

For  contemplation  ho  and  valour  formed ; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him  : 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 

Absolute  rale ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 

Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 

Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad.    (Book  iv.) 

Eve  thus  unfolds  her  conception  of  the  relation  in  which  she 
stands  to  Adam ; — 
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To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adom*d : 

*  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd*st 

Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 

Grod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine ; — to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise.*  (Book  it.) 

Adam,  while  expressing  the  same  view,  owns  the  invincibility 
of  woman^s  charm  :— 

For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  the  inferior,  in  the  mind 
And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel ; 
^    In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 

His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 

The  character  of  that  dominion  given 

O'er  other  creatures ;  yet  when  I  approach 

Her  lovcUness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 

And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  eay 

Seems  wisest,  virtuouscst,  discreetest,  beast ; 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 

degraded ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows.    (Book  viii.) 

Even  in  tlie  Fall,  Adam  is  enticed,  but  not  deceived : — 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 

Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived. 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm.    (Book  ix.) 

Is  there  not,  again,  a  touch  of  autobiography  in  the  reproacfaei 
which  Adam  heaps  upon  Eve  in  the  following  lines  ? — 

This  mischief  had  not  then  befallen, 

And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares. 
And  strait  conj  auction  with  this  sex ;  for  either 
He  never  shall  Ond  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gained 
By  a  far  worse ;  &c.  (Book  x.) 

Eve*s  submission  makes  her  stem  lord  relent.  It  is  well  known 
that  Milton's  first  wife,  in  similar  suppliant  guise,  appeased  his 
resentment,  and  obtained  her  pardon : — 

Slifi  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Aoknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration ;  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  deUght, 
Kow  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress.  (Ibid.) 

Tlie  seraph  Abdiel  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  poetic  creations. 
Jved  away  at  first  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  ^ngels,  he  recoih 
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with  horror  when  he  learns  the  full  scope  of  their  revolt^  and 
returns  to  the  courts  of  heaven : —  ' 

80  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

AmoDg  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 

Unshi^n,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal : 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed. 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  turned 

On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed.  (Book  v.) 

By  poetical  scenery  is  meant  the  imaginary  framework  in 
space  in  which  the  poem  is  set, — the  stage  with  its  accessories, 
on  which  the  characters  move,  and  the  action  is  performed.  In 
the  Farxtdise  Lost,  as  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  this  is  no 
narrower  than  the  entire  compass  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  them  which,  in 

?oint  of  art,  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  poet, 
n  the  fourteenth  century  no  one  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  Dante's  astronomy  is  as  stable  and  self- 
consistent  as  his  theology.     The  earth  is  motionless  at  the 
centre;  round  it,   fixed  in  concentric  spheres,  revolve  the 
'seven  planets,'  of  which  the  Moon  is  the  first  and  the  Sun 
.  the  fourth  :  enclosing  these  follow  in  succession  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  that  of  the  empjnrean,  and  that  described  as  the 
primum  mobile.    The  geography  of  the  Inferno,  an  abyss  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  extending  downwards  in  successive 
steps  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  Pui^torio,  a 
mountain  at  the  Antipodes,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  proper  cone 
by  similar  steps,  till  the  summit  is  reached  whence  purified  souls 
are  admitted  to  the  lowest  sphere  of  the  Paradise,  are  equally 
logical  and  distinct.    But  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Coper- 
nican  system  wals  rapidly  gaining  the  belief  of  all  intelligent 
men,  and  Milton,  in  his  poem,  wavers  between  the  old  astro- 
nomy and  the  new.     In  the  first  three  books  the  Ptolemaic 
system  prevails  ;  upon  any  other,  Satan's  expedition  in  search 
of  the  new-created  earth  becomes  unintelligible.     After  strug- 
gling through  Chaos  he  lands  upon  the  outermost  of  the  spheres 
that  enclose  the  earth  : — 

Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  enclosed 

From  Chaos  and  the  inroad  of  darkness  old, 

fiatan  alighted  walks.  (Book  iii.) 
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Hither  *  fly  all  things  transitory  and  vain ; '  hitlier  comeUie 
*  eremites  and  friars '  whom  Milton  regards  with  true  paritanic 
aversion,  and  those  who  thouglit  to  make  sure  of-  Paradise  by 
putting  on  the  Franciscan  or  Dominican  habit  on  Uieir  death- 
bed : — 

They  p<ass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fixed, 
And  that  crystalline  sphere  whcsc  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talked,  and  that  first  moved. 

On  his  way  down  from  hence  to  the  earth,  Satan,  still  in 
accoi-dance  with  the  Ptolemaic  system,  passes  tlirough  the  fixed 
stars  and  visits  the  sun.  But  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  poem 
an  astronomy  is  suggested  which  revolutionises  the  face  of  the 
universe,  and  gives  us  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  all  that  has 
gone  before  is  unreal.  The  stability  of  the  earth  is  first  ques- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  : — 

Uriel  to  his  charge 


Returned  on  that  bright  l^eam,  whose  point  now  raised 

Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fallen 

Beneath  the  Azores  ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 

Incredible  how  swift,  liad  thither  rolled 

Diurnal,  (tr  this  less  volnhil  earth. 

By  slwrter  flight  to  thr  east,  had  left  him  thrre. 

In  the  eighth  book,  Adam  questions  Raphael  as  to  the  celes- 
tial motions,  but  is  doubtfully  answered  ;  upon  either  theory,  he 
is  told,  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  can  be  justified  ;  yet 
the  archangers  words  imply  some  preference  for  the  Copemican 
system  : — 

Wliat  if  the  sun 

Be  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  stars, 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited  dance  about  him  various  rounds  ? 

4>  ♦  «  ♦  ♦  * 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diunial  rhomb  supposed, 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  helie/. 
If  earth,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day 
TrareUing  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam  meet  night 

7.  (4)  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  style,  metro, 
and  language  of  the  poem.  The  grandeur,  pregnancy,  and 
nobleness  of  the  first  are  indisputable.  It  is,  however,  often 
rugged  or  harsh,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  defects  in  the  versi- 
fication. It  is  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the  sen- 
tences :  the  thread  of  thought  \\nnding  on  through  many  a 
parenthesis  or  subordinate  clause,  now  involving,  now  evolving 
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ielf,  yet  always  firmly  grasped,  and  resulting  in  grammar  as 
mnd  as  the  intellectual  conception  is  distinct.  This  quality  of 
yle  is  perhaps  attributable  to  Milton's  blindness ;  he  could  not 
lite  down  as  he  composed,  nor  could  an  amanuensis  be  always 
b  hand  ;  he  therefore  may  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  one 
mg  sentence  is  more  easily  remembered  than  two  or  three  short 
aes. 

A  series  of  admirable  papers  upon  Milton's  versification' 
lay  be  found  in  Johnson's  Ravihler,^  To  it  the  reader  is  re- 
nred,  the  subject  being  not  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  cursory 
reatment. 

The  language  of  the  poem  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
t  the  purest  English  writers  of  the  period.  It  is  difficult  to 
nderstand  how  Milton,  having  the  works  of  Bacon,  Shakspere, 
nd  Hooker  before  him,  could  think  himself  justified  in  using 
be  strange  and  barbarous  Latinisms  which  disfigure  the  Paradise 
\o8L  Such  terms  as  *  procinct,'  *  battailous,'  *  parle,'  and  such 
sages,  or  rather  usurpations  of  words,  as  *  frequent '  in  the 
ense  of  *  crowded,'  *  pontifical '  in  the  sense  of  *  bridge-making,' 
obvious '  for  *  meeting,'  *  dissipation '  for  *  dispersion,'  and  *  pre- 
ended '  for  *  drawn  before '  (Lat.  prcetentti8\  were  never  em- 
loyed  by  English  writers  before  Milton,  and  have  never  been 
mployed  since. 

Nor  does  he  import  Latin  words  only,  but  Latin,  and  even 
Jreek,  constructions.  Examples  of  Greek  idioms  are,  *  And 
new  not  eating  death,'  and  *  O  miserable  of  happy '  (a^Atos  Ik 
lOKopiov).  Latin  idioms  occur  frequently,  and  sometimes 
ause  obscurity,  because,  through  the  absence  of  inflexions  in 
ISnglish,  the  same  collocation  of  words  which  is  perfectly  clear 
a  Latin  is  often  capable  of  two  or  three  different  meanings  in 
ilnglish.  A  few  examples  are  subjoined  :  *  Or  hear'st  thou 
ather '  (i.e.,  would'st  thou  rather  be  addressed  as)  *  pure  ethereal 
tream  : ' — *  Of  pure  now  purer  air  Meets  his  approach  ; ' — *  So 
s  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread  New  war  provoked '  where  it 
5  not  clear  at  first  sight  whether  *  provoked '  should  be  rendered 
y  *  siiscitatuvi*  ov  *  hwessitos^) ] — *How  camest  thou  speakablo 
I  mute  : '  <fcc. 

After  all,  it  is  easy  to  be  hypercritical  in  these  matters.  The 
lefence,  however,  of  such  a  minute  analysis  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
leing  exercised  on  a  work  truly  great.  We  notice  the  flaws  in 
,  diamond,  because  it  is  a  diamond.  No  one  would  take  the 
rouble  to  point  out  the  grammatical  or  metrical  slips  in  Black- 
nore's  Creation,  It  is  from  the  conviction  that  the  renown  of 
he  Paradise  Lost  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  imperishable,  that 

1  Noe.  86,  88, 90, 94r 
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critics  do  not  fear  to  show  that  it  is  wrong  to  regard  it  with  a 
blind,  indiscriminate  admiration.  Of  the  ^ther  of  poetry  him* 
self  it  was  said, — 

— Aliquando  bonus  donnitat  Homems. 

In  a  note  are  given  a  few  passages  from  the  poem,  which 
have  passed  into  proverbs,  current  sayings,  or  standard  quota- 
tions.* 


Dramatic  Poetry :  Its  Kinds ;  Shakspere,  Addison,  Kiltoo. 

8.  Invented  by  the   Greeks,  the  drama  attained  in  their 
hands  a  perfection  which  it  has  never  since  surpassed.  To  them 
we  owe  the  designations  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  the  definition 
of  each  kind  according  to  its  nature  and  end,  and  the  division 
into  acts.     The  leading  characteristics  of  dramatic  composition 
have  remained  unaltered  ever  since  ;  but  the  Greek  definition  of 
Tragedy  was  gradually  restricted,  that  of  Comedy  enlai*ged,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  invent  other  names  for  intermediate 
or  inferior  kinds.     With  the  Greeks,  a  tragedy  meant  *  the 
representation  of  a  serious,  complete,  and  important  action,'  and 
might  involve  a  transition  from  calamity  to  prosperity,  as  well 
as  from  prosperity  to  calamity.*     By  a  comedy  was  meant  a  re- 
presentation, tending  to  excite  laughter,  of  mean  and  ridiculoas 
actions.     Thus  the  Bumenides  of  ^schylus,  the  PhilocMts  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  Alcestis,  Helena,  and  others  of  Euripides, 
though  called  tragedies,  do  not  end  tragicaUy  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  the  reverse.    But  by  degrees  it  came  to  be  considered 
that  every  tragedy  must  have  a  disastrous  catastrophe,  so  that 
a  new  term — tragi-comedy — which  seems  to  have  first  arisen  in. 
Spain,  was  invented  to  suit  those  dramas  in  which,  though  the 
main  action  was  serious,  the  conclusion  was  happy.  As  Tragedy 
assumed  a  narrower  meaning,  Comedy  obtained  one  proportion- 

1  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen. 

With  mia  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
ConfuiioA  worse  confounded  .^— 

—  At  whoso  Bight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminisked  heads  :— 

Not  to  know  me,  argues  yourselves  unknown ;— 

Still  govern  thou  my  song, 

Urania,  and ^t  audience ^ndy  though  few, 

With  a  smile  that  glowed 

Celestial  rosy  red-" 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  daft 
tShook,  but  delayed  to  strike, 

»  Ari!«tot.  P(ifin  C. 
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itbly  more  extensive.  Of  this  a  notable  illustration  is  found 
in  Dante>  who,  though  he  did  not  understand  bj  the  '  tragic 
ityle  *  what  we  understand  by  it,  but  merely  the  style  of  grand 
ind  sublime  poems,  such  as  the  JSneid,  yet  named  his  own  great 
irork  La  Commediay  as  intending  to  rank  it  with  a  great  variety 
yt  poems  in  the  middle  or  ordinary  style,  not  sublime  enough 
bo  be  tragic,  and  not  pathetic  enough  to  be  elegiac.  In  England 
^e  term  Comedy  was  used  all  through  the  Elizabethan  age  in 
fc  loose  sense,  which  would  embrace  anything  between  a  tragi- 
x>medy  and  a  farce.  Thus  the  Mercliant  of  Venice  is  reckoned 
unong  the  comedies  of  Shakspere,  though,  except  for  the  ad* 
nixture  of  comic  matter  in  the  minor  characters,  it  is,  in  the 
!xreek  sense,  just  as  much  a  tragedy  as  the  Alcestis,  In  the 
leventeenth  century,  the  term  began  to  be  restricted  to  plays 
n  which  comic  or  satirical  matter  preponderated.  A  shorter 
Lnd  more  unpretending  species,  in  one  or  at  most  two  acts,  in 
vhich  any  sort  of  contrivance  or  trick  was  permissible  in  order 
o  raise  a  laugh,  so  that  the  action  were  not  taken  out  of  the 
phere  of  real  life,  was  invented  under  the  name  of  Farce  in 
he  eighteenth  century. 

9.  The  best  and  most  characteristic  of  English  plays  belong 

0  what  is  called  the  Ronmntic  drama.  The  Classical  and  the 
lomantic  drama  represent  two  prevalent  modes  of  thought,  or 
treams  of  opinion,  which,  parting  from  each  other  and  l)ecom- 
ig  strongly  contrasted  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  have 
ver  since  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  human  mind  in 
lurope.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  striking  books  will  have 
amt  a  great  deal  al)out  these  modes  of  thought,  and  will, 
3rhaps,  have  imbibed  too  unqualified  a  dislike  for  the  one,  and 
^verence  for  the  other.  Referring  those  who  desire  a  full 
:position  to  the  pages  of  that  eloquent  writer,  we  must  be 
nten^  with  saying  here  that  the  Classical  drama  was  cast  in 
e  Gr«co- Roman  mould,  and  subjected  to  the  rules  of  con- 
•uction  (the  dramatic  unities)  which  the  ancient  dramatists 
served ;  its  authors  being  generally  men  who  were  deeply 
bued  with  the  classical  spirit,  to  a  degree  which  made  them 
oil  vi^ith  aversion  and  contempt  from  the  spirit  and  the  pre- 
cis of  the  ages  that  had  inter\'ened  between  themselves  aVid 
9  antiquity  which  they  loved.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
>inantic  drama,  though  it  borrowed  much  of  its  formal  part 
a  the  division  into  acts,  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  the 
^ional  choruses,  &c.)  from  the  ancients,  was  founded  upon 
d  crrew  out  of  the  Romance  literature  of  the  middle  ages,— 

1  authors  being  generally  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
irope    such  as  the  mingled  influences  of  Christianity  and 
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feudalism  had  formed  it.  Natioual  before  all, — writing  for 
audiences  in  whom  taste  and  fine  intelligence  were  scantilj 
developed,  but  in  whom  imagination  and  feeling  were  strong, 
and  faith  habitual,  the  dramatists  of  this  school  were  led  to 
reject  the  strict  rules  of  which  Athenian  culture  exacted  the 
o>)servance.  To  gratify  the  national  pride  of  their  hearers, 
they  dramatised  large  portions  of  their  past  history,  and  in  so 
doing  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  unity  of  action.  They 
obsen-ed,  indeed,  this  rule  in  their  tragedies — at  least  in  the 
l)est  of  them— but  utterly  disregarded  the  minor  unities  of 
time  and  place,  because  they  knew  tlrnt  they  could  trust  to  the 
imagination  of  their  hearers  to  supply  any  shortcomings  in  the 
external  illusion.  In  the  play  of  Macbeth  many  years  elapse, 
and  the  scene  is  shifted  f rem  Scotland  to  England  and  back 
again  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  The  result  is,  that  Art 
gains  in  one  way  and  loses  in  another.  We  are  spared  the 
tedious  nan'atives  which  are  rendered  necessary  in  the  classical 
drama  by  the  strict  limits  of  time  within  which  the  action  is 
bounded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impression  produced,  being 
less  concentrated,  is  usually  feebler  and  less  determinate. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  here,  in  that  cursory 
way  which  alone  our  liiuits  would  allow,  into  any  critical  dis- 
cussion of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspere.  The  greatest 
modem  critics  in  all  countries  have  undertaken  the  task,— a 
fact  sufficient  of  itself  to  dispense  us  from  the  attempt.  Among 
the  numerous  treatises,  large  and  small — by  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Guizot,  Tieck,  Schlegel,  Gen'inus,  <fcc. — each  con- 
taining much  that  is  valuable,  we  would  single  out  the  work  of 
Gerviims  as  embodying,  in  the  most  compact  and  convenient 
form,  the  results  of  the  highest  criticism  on  Shakspere  himself, 
on  his  time,  and  on  his  work. 

10.  Our  literature  possesses  but  few  dramas  of  the  C9ASsical 
school,  and  those  not  of  the  highest  oixler.  The  most  celebrated 
specimen,  perhaps,  is  Addison's  Cato,  But  weak  and  prosaic 
lines  abound  in  it,  such  as, — 

Cuto,  I've  orders  to  exx>ostulate ; 
or, 

Wiy  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  such  expressions  f 

and  the  scenes  between  the  lovers  are  stiff  and  frigid.  Yet  the 
play  is  not  without  fine]  passages ;  as  when  tlie  noble  Roniau, 
who  has  borne  unmovecl  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  liis  son, 
weeps  over  the  anticipated  i-uin  of  his  country ; — . 

Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears ; 
Tlio  mii^tioss  of  the  world,  the  voat  of  empire, 
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The  nurse-  o£  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  liumbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free, — ^Bomc  is  no  more  1 

On  the  whole,  Cato's  character  is  finely  drawn,  and  well 
adapted  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  first-rate  actor.  His 
soliloquy  at  the  end,  beginning, — 

It  must  be  so ;  —Plato,  thou  reasouost  well,  kc.f 

has  l>ecn  justly  praised. 

The  play  contains  several  well-known  lines,  <'.^.,— 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost, 

Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius ;  we'll  deserve  it. 

Curse  on  his  virtues  I  they've  undone  his  country. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 


Heroic  and  Hock-Heroic  Poetry :  '  The  Brace  * ;  '  The  Cam- 
paign ' ;  < The  Eape  of  the  Lock.' 

11.  As  the  unity  of  the  epic  poem  is  derived  from  its  being 
the  evolution  of  one  great  complex  action,  so  the  unity  of  the 
heroic  poem  proceeds  from  its  being  the  record  of  all  or  some 
of  the  great  actions  of  an  individual  hero.  Like  the  epic,  it 
requires  a  serious  and  dignified  form  of  expression ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  English,  employs,  nearly  always,  either  the  heroic 
couplet  or  a  stanza  of  not  less  than  seven  lines.  Heroic  poetry 
has  produced  no  works  of  extraordinary  merit  in  any  literature. 
When  the  hero  is  living,  the  registration  of  his  exploits  is  apt 
to  become  fulsome  ;  when  dead,  tedious.  Boileau  has  perhaps 
succeeded  best  *,  the  heroic  poems  which  Addison  produced  in 
honour  of  Marlborough  and  William  III.,  in  hope  to  emulate 
the  author  of  the  UpUre  an  Jioi,  are  mere  rant  and  fustian  in 
comparison.  Our  earliest  heroic  poem.  The  Bruce  of  Barbour  * 
— is,  perhaps,  the  best ;  but  the  short  romance  metre  in  which 
it  is  written  much  injures  its  effect.  A  better  specimen  of 
Barbour's  style  cannot  bo  selected  than  the  often-quoted 
passage  on  Freedom  : — 

A  1  frcdomc  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Fredome  mayss  man  to  liave  liking : 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  givis  ; 
He  livys  at  ease,  that  freely  livys ! 

'  Sec  di.  I.  §  7i 
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A  noble  hart  may  have  none  easey 
Na  elljs  nocht  that  may  him  please, 
Gif  fredome  failyhe ;  for  fre  liking 
Is  yhamy t  *  ower  all  other  thing. 
Na  he,  that  aye  has  livyt  fre, 
l^lay  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrt^ 
The  angjT,  na  the  wrechyt  dome,' 
That  is  couplyt  to  foul  thyrldome." 
Bot  gif  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer^  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryss. 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 
Thus  contrar  thingis  ever  mar, 
Di8cowcr>'ngis  of  the  tothir  arc* 
And  he  that  thryll'  is,  has  nocht  his  : 
All  that  he  has  embandownyt  is 
Till '  his  lord,  quhat  evir  he  be. 
Yet  has  he  nocht  sa  mekill  fre 
As  fre  wyl  to  live,  or  do 
That  at  hys  hart  hym  drawis  to. 

12.  Addison^s  heroic  poem,  The  Campaign,  contains  the 
well-known  simile  of  the  angel,  which  called  forth  the  admira- 
tion and  munificence  of  Godolphin.  The  story  runs  as  follows : 
— In  1704,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  Godolphin, 
then  Lord  Treasurer,  happening  to  meet  Lord  Halifax,  com- 
plained that  the  great  victory  had  not  been  properly  celebrated 
in  verse,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  of  any  poet  to  whom  this 
important  task  could  be  safely  intrusted.  Halifax  replied  that 
he  did  indeed  know  of  a  gentleman  thoroughly  competent  to 
discharge  this  duty,  but  that  the  individual  he  referred  to  had 
received  of  late  such  scanty  i*ecognition  of  his  talents  and 
patriotism  that  he  doubted  if  he  would  l)e  willing  to  under- 
take it.  Lord  Godolpliin  replied  that  Lord  Halifax  might 
rest  assured  that  whoever  might  l>e  named  should  not  go 
unrewarded  for  his  trouble.  Upon  which  Halifax  named 
Addison.  Godolphin  sent  a  common  friend  to  Addison,  who 
immediately  undertook  to  confer  immoi-tality  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  poem  called  The  Campaign  was  the  result. 
Godolphin  saw  the  manusciipt  wlion  the  poet  had  got  as  far  as 
the  once  celebrated  simile  of  the  Angel,  which  runs  thus : — 

So  when  an  Angel,  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleased  the  AI mighty *d  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

>  Teamed  for.  •  Wretched  doom        '  Thraldom.        <  IVrfectly. 

*  MetDing 'explain  their  opposites.*  ^  TbralL  •To. 
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jord  Godolphin,  it  is  said,*  was  so  delighted  with  this  not 
reverent  simile  that  he  immediately  made  Addison  a 
missioner  of  Appeals.  But  this  favourable  judgment  of 
)oem  has  been  reversed  by  later  criticism.  The  Campaign^ 
n  as  a  whole,  is  turgid  yet  feeble,  pretentious  yet  dull ;  it 
'ew  of  the  excellences,  and  nearly  all  the  faults,  which  heroic 
3  can  have. 

3.  With  the  heroic  we  may  class  its  travestie,  the  mock^ 
ic.  And  here  the  inimitable  poem  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
occur  to  every  one,  in  which  Pope,  with  admirable  skill, 
perfect  mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  literary  art,  has 
bed  an  artistic  whole,  faultless  no  less  in  proportion  and 
ing  than  in  the  finish  of  the  parts,  which,  in  its  kind, 
bins  unapproached  by  anything  in  English,  and  probably  in 
)pean,  literature.  The  slight  incident  on  which  the  poem 
founded  is  well  known.  Among  the  triflers  who  fluttered 
d  the  sovereign  at  Hampton  Court, — 

"VMiere  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea, — 

Belinda  (Miss  Arabella  Fermor)  and  the  Baron  (Lord 
b).     Small-talk,  badinage,  flirtation,  scandal, — 

At  every  word  a  reputation  dies, — 

insuflicient  to  fill  the  vacant  hours,  and  for  these  *idle 
Is '  some  mischief  is  soon  found  to  do.  The  Baron,  borrow- 
L  pair  of  scissors  from  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  Clarissa, 
«ciously  cuts  off*  one  of  the  two  curling  locks  of  Belinda's 
hair  : — 

Just  then  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edg*d  weapon  from  her  shining  case : 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight. 

Present  the  spear  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 

He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 

The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 

This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 

As  o*er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bent  her  head, 

Bwift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 

A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  baok  the  hair  ! 

And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  car; 

Thrice  she  look'd  l>ack,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 

Just  in  tliat  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 

As,  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 

He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 


I  See  the  Bhgraphia  Britanniea, 
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Sudden  be  vlew'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amazed,  confused,  be  found  bis  power  expired, 
Besign*d  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  tho  glittering  forfcx  wlde^ 
To  enclose  the  lock ;  now  joins  it  to  divide. 
E'en  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed  ; 
Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain: 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again.) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever  and  for  ever  I 

The  liberty  was  resented  by  the  lady,  and  a  breach  between 
the  two  families  was  the  result,  in  the  hope  of  healing  which 
Pope  wrote  this  poem.  So  far  the  real  nearly  coincided  with 
the  fictitious  facts.  But  Pope,  un^villing  to  leave  the  matter 
in  an  unsettled  and  indeterminate  state — an  error  which  Diydeii 
did  not  avoid  in  the  Absaloiii  and  Achitophel—  contrived,  with 
the  happiest  art,  to  crown  the  incident  with  a  poetically  just 
and  satisfying  conclusion.  The  insulted  and  enraged  Belincla 
commands  her  beau,  Sir  Plume, — 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane, — 

to  extort  the  lock  from  the  Baron.  He  makes  the  attempt, 
but  in  vain  ;  tho  two  parties  now  muster  their  forces,  and 
engage  in  deadly  stnfe,  these  to  keep,  those  to  win  back,  the 
lock.  Belinda,  through  the  dexterous  application  of  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  has  the  Baron  at  her  mercy,  and  the  lock  is  to  be  re- 
stored. But,  lo  !  it  has  vanislied,  and  is  hunted  for  everywhere 
in  vain.  Many  theories  are  framed  to  account  for  its  dis- 
appearance, but  the  poet  was  privileged  to  see  it  wafted  up 
wards  to  the  skies,  where,  tran^ormod  into  a  comet,  sweeping 
by  with  *  a  i*adiant  trail  of  hair,'  the  lover  takes  it  for  Venus, 
and  the  astrologer  for  some  baleful  luminary,  foreshowing — 

The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Borne. 

Lightness,  grace,  airy  wit,  playful  rallying,  everything,  in  short, 
that  is  most  alien  to  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  English 
intellect,  arc  found  in  this  poem.  It  is  a  keen,  sunny  satire, 
without  a  spark  of  ill-nature,  on  the  luxury  and  vanity  of  a 
society  impregnated  with  ideas  borrowed  from  tho  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  from  classical  revivals,  and  Renaissance 
modes  of  thought.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  continual  associa- 
tion of  contrasted  ideas  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  vit 
with  which  the  poem  flashes  and  runs  over,  as  with  lambent 
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flames  of  summer  lightning.  Belinda's  guardian  sylph  caniiot 
discover  the  nature  of  the  danger  which  threatens  her, — 

"NVTiether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade. 

80  again, — 

The  merchant  from  the  Exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 

And, — 

Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  last. 

The  trivial  is  raised  to  the  i-ank  of  the  important,  and,  as  it 
were,  confounded  with  it,  that  both  may  appear  as  so  much 
plastic  material  in  the  hand  of  the  master.  Tliis  is  the  very 
triumph  of  art. 


Harrative  Poetry :—Eomaiices ;  Tales;  Allegories; 
Eomantlc  Poems ;  Historical  Poems. 

14.  Karrative  poetry  is  less  determinate  in  form  than  any 
of  the  preceding  kinds.  The  narrative  poem  so  far  resembles 
the  epic  that  it  also  is  concerned  with  a  particular  sequence  of 
human  actions,  and  permits  of  the  intermixture  of  dialogue 
and  description.  It  differs  from  it,  in  that  it  does  not  require 
either  the  strict  unity  or  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the  epic 
action.  In  the  epic,  the  issue  of  the  action  is  involved  in  the 
fundamental  circumstances,  and  is  indicated  at  the  very  outset. 
The  first  two  lines  of  the  Iliad  contain  the  germ  or  theme 
which  is  expanded  and  illustrated  through  the  twenty-two 
books  which  follow.  The  course  of  a  narrative  poem  is  in 
general  more  like  that  of  real  life ;  events  occur  and  are  de< 
scribed  which  have  no  obvious  internal  relation  either  to  each 
other  or  to  some  one  ground  plan  ;  and  a  conclusion  in  which 
the  mind  reposes,  and  desires  nothing  beyond, — an  essential  re- 
quirement in  the  epic, — is  not  to  be  strictly  exacted  from  the 
narrative  poem.  But  even  if  the  epic  unity  of  design  were 
observed,  the  narrative  poem  would  still  be  distinguishable 
from  the  higher  kind,  either  by  the  inferior  greatness  of  the 
subject  or  by  the  lower  quality  of  the  style.  An  epic  poem, 
as  was  said  before,  treats  of  one  great  complex  action,  in  a 
lofty  style,  and  with  fulness  of  detail.  In  a  narrative  poem,  it 
will  be  invariably  found  that  one  of  these  elements  is  wanting. 
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15.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  narrative  poems  into 
five  classes  :  1.  Romances,  2.  Tales,  3.  Allegories,  4.  Eomantio 
poems,  5.  Historical  poems. 

(1)  The  Jianuuices,  or  Gests,  in  old  English,  -with  which 
our  MS.  repositories  abound,  were  mostly  translated  or  imitated 
from  French  originals  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  fonmer  portion  of  thig  work  a 
general  description  was  given  of  these  remarkable  poems,^  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  any  questions  con- 
nected wdth  their  origin  or  subject-matter.  We  shall  now  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  an  analysis  of  a  curious  romance,  not  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  great  cycles,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  whole  class.  It  is  the  romance  of  Sir  Isumbras,  and  is 
one  of  those  abridged  by  Ellis. 

Sir  Isumbras  was  rich,  virtuous,  and  happy ;  but  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart  he  was  lifted  up,  and  gradually  became 
forgetful  of  God.  An  angel  appears  to  him,  and  denounces 
punishment.  It  is  like  the  story  of  Job  :  his  horses  and  oxen 
are  struck  dead  ;  his  castle  burnt  down  ;  and  many  of  his  ser- 
vants killed.  Then,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  he  sets  out 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  way,  the  two 
elder  children  are  carried  oflf — one  by  a  lion,  the  other  by  a 
leopard.  At  last  they  come  to  the  *  Greekish  Sea ' ;  a  Saracen 
fleet  sails  up  ;  the  Soudan  is  enamoui'ed  of  the  wife,  and  de- 
prives Sir  Isumbras  of  her  by  a  forced  sale,  the  purchase-money 
being  counted  down  upon  the  knight^s  red  mantle.  The  lady 
is  inmiediately  sent  back  to  the  Soudan's  dominions  in  the 
capacity  of  Queen.  Shortly  after  this  the  misery  of  Sir  Isum- 
bras is  completed  by  the  abduction  of  his  only  remaining  son 
by  a  unicorn,  during  a  brief  intei'\'al,  in  which  lie  was  >'ainly 
pursuing  an  eagle  which  had  seized  upon  the  mantle  and  the 
gold.  In  fer^'cnt  contrition  he  falls  on  his  knees,  and  pram's 
to  Jesus  and  the  Virgin.  He  obtains  work  at  a  smith's  forge, 
and  remains  in  this  employment  seven  years,  during  which 
he  forges  for  himself  a  suit  of  armour.  A  battle  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Saracen  army  takes  place  not  far  off;  Sir 
Isumbras  takes  pai-t  in  it,  and  wins  the  battle  by  his  valour, 
killing  his  old  acquaintance  the  Soudan.  After  his  wounds 
are  healed,  he  takes  a  scrip  and  pike,  and  goes  on  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Here  he  stays  seven  years  in  constant 
labour,  mortification,  and  penance  ;  at  last — 

Bcsido  the  burgh  of  Jerusalem 
He  set  him  by  a  well-stream, 
Sore  wcpand  for  his  sin ; 

»  go?rrel,0h.ll.§68,  -  - 
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He  wanders 
belonging  to 


And  as  he  sat  about  midnight, 
There  came  an  angel  fair  and  bright, 

And  brought  him  bread  and  wine  : 
He  said,  Palmer,  wel  thou  bo ; 
The  King  of  Heaven  grceteth  wel  thee ; 

Forgiven  is  sin  thine  1 

away,  and  at  len<:^h  arrives  at  a  fair  castle, 
a  rich  Queen,  who  is  of  course  his  lost  wife  ; 
he  begs  for  and  receives  food  and  lodging.  The  Queen,  after 
a  conversation  with  him,  resolves  to  entertain  the  pious 
palmer  in  the  castle.  After  a  sojourn  here  of  many  months, 
Sir  Isumbras  finds  one  day  in  an  eagle's  nest  his  own  red 
mantle  with  the  Soudan's  gold  in  it.  He  bears  it  to  his 
chamber,  and  the  I'ecollections  it  awakens  completely  ovei'power 
him.  He  becomes  so  altered  that  the  Queen,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  has  his  room  broken  open,  when  the  sight  of  the 
gold  explains  all,  and  mutual  recognition  ensues.  Sir  Isumbras 
tells  his  Saracen  subjects  that  they  must  Ije  forthwith  converted. 
They,  however,  object  to  such  summary  measures,  and  rise  in 
rebellion  against  him  and  his  Queen,  who  stand  absolutely  alone 
in  the  struggle.  In  the  thick  of  the  very  unequal  contest  which 
ensues,  three  knights,  mounted  respectively  on  a  lion,  a  leopard, 
and  a  unicorn,  come  in  opportunely  to  the  rescue,  and  by  their 
aid  Sir  Isumbras  gains  a  complete  victory.  These  of  course  are 
his  three  lost  sons.  For  each  he  obtains  a  kingdom ;  and,  all 
uniting  their  efforts,  they  live  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  all  their 
kingdoms  converted : — 

They  livcil  and  died  in  good  intent, 
Unto  heaven  their  souls  went, 

When  that  they  dead  were ; 
Jesu  Cliritit,  Heaven's  King, 
Ciive  us  aye  hi«  blessin^j^, 

And  shield  us  from  harm  1 

Such,  or  similar  to  tliis,  is  the  usual  form  of  conclusion  of  all 
the  old  romances,  even  those — as  the  Seveyi  Sar/ps,  for  instance — 
of  which  the  moral  tone  is  extremely  questionable. 

A  portion  of  the  gi-eat  romance  of  Artliur  has  been  given 
to  us  in  a  modem  dress  ])y  Teimyson.  Few  readers  of  poetry 
are  unacquainted  with  his  l>eautiful  poem,  Morte  d! Arthur^  a 
modem  rendering  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  romance  bearing 
that  title.  The  Idylls  of  the  King  are  renderings  of  so  many 
particular  passages  or  episodes  in  the  same  great  romance.  The 
source  from  which  the  Laureate  drew  his  materials  was  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  compilation  of  the  Ilistorie  of  King  Arthur 
(see  ch.  II.  §  5). 

(2)  Tale8  form  the  second  class  of  narrative  poems.     The 
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tale  is  a  poem  in  which — as  a  general  rule— the  agencies  are 
natural;  in  which  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  story  itself, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  unfolded,  not  in  the  style,  or 
language,  or  peculiar  humour  of  the  author ;  lastly,  in  which 
neither  is  the  action  on  a  large  scale,  nor  are  the  chief  actors 
great  personages.  The  earliest,  and  still  by  far  the  best,  col- 
lection of  such  tales  which  English  literature  possesses,  is  the 
Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer.  In  connexion  with  this  work, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  out  in  some  detail  the  proofs 
which  it  affords  of  the  solidity  and  originality  of  Chaucer's 
genius. 

1 6.  In  every  great  -writer  there  is  a  purely  personal  element^ 
and  there  is  also  a  social  element ; — by  the  first,  which  is  also 
the  highest  in  kind,  he  is  what  ho  is,  and  soars  freely  in  the 
empyrean  of  creative  imagination ;  by  the  second,  he  is  con- 
nected with  and  modified  by  the  society  in  which  he  moves, 
the  writers  whom  he  follows  or  admires,  and  even  the  physical 
characters  of  the  spot  of  earth  where  he  resides.  It  is  chiefly 
under  these  latter  relations  that  we  propose  to  consider  the 
genius  of  Chaucer. 

The  English  society  in  which  he  moved  was  already  far 
beyond  those  comparatively  simple  relations  which  we  ascril« 
to  the  society  of  feudal  times.    In  the  eyes  of  an  old  romance- 
writer,  mankind  fall  naturally  and  conveniently  under  these 
four  di\4sions — sovereign  princes,  knights,  churchmen,  and  the 
commonalty.   For  this  fourth,  or  proletarian  class,  he  entertains 
a  supreme  contempt ;  he  regards  them  as  only  fit  to  hew  wood 
and  draw  water  for  princes  and  knights ;  and  nothing  delights 
him  more  than  to  paint  the  ignominious  rout  and  promiscuous 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  this  base-bom  multitude  by  the  hand 
of  a  single  favourite  knight.   There  certainly  was  a  time — before 
great  cities  rose  to  wealth  and  obtained  f rancliises,  when  feudal 
castles  were  scattered  like  hail  over  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
private  war  was  universal  and  incessant — at  which  this  picture 
of  society  had  much  truth  in  it.    And,  as  usually  happens,  the 
literature  which  had  sprung  up  under,  and  which  was  adapted 
only  to,  such  a  state  of  things,  coittinued  to  be  produced,  from 
the  force  of  habit,  after  the  face  of  society  had  become  greatly 
altered.     Shutting  their  eyes  to  the  progress  of  things  around 
them — overlooking,  or  else  bewailing  as  an  innovation  and  a 
degeneracy  the  constant  accumulation  and  growing  power  of 
wealth  obtained  by  industry,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  new 
classes  of  men  into  social  importance — the  romance-writers,  as  a 
body,  continued  rather  to  adapt  their  translations  or  original 
effusions  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  baronial  hall,  and  to  the 
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Eiblished  order  of  ideas  in  the  knightly  understanding,  than 
seek  for  sympathy  among  classes  which  they  dreaded  while 
Kiting  to  despise. 

But  it  is  characteristic  of  genius,  first,  to  have  a  profound 
ight  into  the  real ;  then,  boldly  to  face  it ;  lastly,  by  the  art 
ich  is  its  inseparable  companion,  to  reproduce  it  under  appro- 
3ite  forms.  Thus  it  was  with  Chaucer  in  the  England  of  the 
rteenth  century.  He  had  no  literary  models  to  work  by — 
lis  own  language  at  least — except  the  antiquated  and  unreal 
dal  portraits  above  referred  to ;  but  he  had  sympathies  as 
^  as  the  nature  of  man,  a  soul  that  could  not  endure  a 
d  form  or  a  mere  conventionality,  and  an  intellect  which 
a.nged  the  human  beings  around  him  according  to  their  in- 
isic  qualities, — by  what  they  were  rather  than  by  what 
y  were  called.     He  felt,  as  Bums  did,  that-^ 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that. 

i  accordingly,  in  tliat  wonderful  gallery  of  portraits,  the 
logue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  have  the  existing  aspects 
:  classes  of  English  society  described  with  a  broad  and  im- 
tial  hand.  The  Knight  is  indeed  there, — one  figure  among 
ay;  nor  does  Chaucer,  like  Cervantes,  present  him  in  a 
culous  light ;  for  knighthood  in  the  fourteenth  century  was 
I  a  reality,  not  a  piece  of  decayed  pageantry,  as  in  the  six- 
ith;  but  he  and  his  oixler  appear  as  what  they  actually 
•e, — that  is,  as  one  element  in  society  amongst  many ;  they 
not,  as  in  the  pages  of  romance,  cast  all  other  orders  of 
nen  into  the  shade.  Churchmen  again  are,  on  the  whole, 
resented  without  partiality  and  without  bitterness;  there 
r  be  a  tinge  of  puritanism  in  the  keenness  of  some  of  the 
3ctives  against  ecclesiastical  personages,  but  it  is  not  more 
a  a  tinge.     On  the  whole,  Chaucer  may  be  truly  said  to— 

Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice ; 

if  we  have  an  affected  Prioress,  a  roguish  Friar,  and  a 
ocritical  Pardoner,  we  have  on  the  other  side  the  Clerk  of 
fnford,  with  his  solid  worth  and  learning,  and  the  well- 
wn  character  of  the  good  parish  priest.  But  besides  the 
jht,  the  squire,  and  the  ecclesiastical  persons,  a  crowd  of 
T  characters  come  upon  the  canvas,  and  take  part  in  the 
oru  There  is  the  Frankelein,  the  representative  of  the 
dy,  hospitable,  somewhat  indolent,  English  freeholder, 
m,  however,  participation  in  the  political  and  judicial 
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system  introduced  by  the  energetic  Norman  had  made  a  better 
and  more  sterling  person  than  wei*e  his  Saxon  ancestors.  Then 
we  have  the  mixed  population  of  cities,  represented  by  the 
Merchant,  the  Man  of  Law,  the  Shipman,  the  Doctonr  of 
Physike,  and  the  good  Wife  of  Batli, — all  from  the  middle 
classes ;  and  by  the  Haberdasher,  the  Carpenter,  the  Webbe 
(weaver),  «fcc.,  ivom  the  lower.  The  inferior  ranks  of  the  rural 
population  are  i-epresented  by  the  Plowman,  the  Miller,  and 
the  Reve. 

17.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  picture  of  contempomy 
society,  the  Prologue  is  certainly  the  most  \'aluable  part  of 
the  Canterbury  Tahs,  And  what  does  this  picture  show  ust 
Not  that  distorted  image,  which  the  feudal  pride  of  the  great 
lords,  humoured  by  the  sycophancy  of  the  minstrels,  had  con- 
jured up  in  the  romances,  but  the  real  living  face  of  English 
society,  such  as  Christianity  and  the  mediaeval  Church,  work- 
ing now  for  seven  centuries  upon  the  various  materials  sub- 
mitted to  their  influence,  had  gradually  fasliioned  it  to  be. 
Doubtless  it  shows  many  evils, — the  profanation  of  sacred 
callings,  the  abuse  of  things  originally  excellent,  ill-repressed 
tendencies  to  sloth,  luxury,  and  licentiousness.  But  it  shows 
also  a  state  of  things  in  wliich  every  member  of  society,  even 
the  humblest,  had  recognised  rights,  and  was  not  sunk  beneath 
the  dignity  of  man :  we  have  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  iXK)r ;  but  the  high  are  not  inordinately  high,  and  the 
low  are  not  debased.  The  cement  of  religion  binds  together 
tlie  whole  social  fabric,  causing  the  common  sympathies  of  its 
meml)ers  to  predominate  above  the  grounds  of  estrangement. 

1 8.  Lastly,  let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal nature  upon  Chaucer's  poetical  development.  It  must 
l)e  ])ome  in  mind, — indeed,  Chaucer's  phraseology  constantly 
brings  the  fact  before  us, — that  to  the  English  poet  of  the 
fourteenth  century  nature  was  far  from  being  the  pruned, 
tamed,  and  civilised  phenomenon  that  she  was  and  is  to  the 
poets  of  this  and  the  eighteenth  century.  Chaucer  speaks 
natui*ally,  not  flguratively,  of  the  greenwood^  by  which  he 
means  what  is  now  called  in  the  Australian  colonies  *the 
bush,' — that  is,  the  wild  woodland  country,  from  which  tiie 
oiiginal  forests  have  never  yet  been  removed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Even  in  Shakspere's  time  large  portions  of  England 
still  fell  under  this  category ;  so  tliat  he,  too,  could  naturally 
sing  of  the  *  greenwood  tree,'  and  found  no  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing, in  As  Yo\t  Like  It,  what  an  Australian  would  call  hu^ 
life, — that  is,  life  on  a  free  earth  and  under  a  free  heaven,— 
not  travelling  by  turnpike  roads,  nor  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
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spass  and  its  penalties,  but  permitting  men  to  rove  at  large, 
d,  in  Shakspere's  phrase,  '  to  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  in 
)  golden  world.'  This  condition  of  external  nature  gives  a 
geness  and  freshness  to  the  poetry  which  arises  under  it ; 
3  scent  of  the  woods  and  the  song  of  the  birds  seem  to  hang 
3ut  the  verse,  and  *  sanctify  tlie  numbers.' 
But,  again,  observe  the  eminent  healthiness,  the  well- 
lanced  stability  of  Chaucer's  mind.  He  is  no  sickly  natural- 
;  he  does  not  turn  with  disgust  from  town  life  to  'babble  o' 
ien  fields  ; '  lie  neither  feels  nor  affects  such  a  scorn  or  dis- 
probation  of  man  and  society  as  to  be  driven  to  take  refuge 
the  untarnished  loveliness  of  Nature,  in  order  to  find  fit 
iterials  for  poetical  ci*eatioiis.  Human  society,  no  less  than 
tenial  nature,  is  in  the  eyes  of  Chaucer  beautiful  and  vene- 
jle ;  it,  too,  comes  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  it,  too,  supplies 
themes  for  poetiy. 

With  Shakspere  and  Spenser,  but  pre-eminently  with  the 
*mer,  the  case  is  much  the  same.  In  Sliakspere  thei*e  is  none 
that  morbid  revulsion  against  the  crimes  or  littlenesses  of 
;iety  which  drove  Byron  and  Shelley  into  alienation  and 
en  revolt  against  it ;  nor,  again,  is  there  that  estrangement 
►m  active  life  and  popular  movement  which  makes  Words- 
»rth  the  poet  of  the  fields  and  mountains,  not  of  man.  In 
3  pages  of  Uie  great  dramatist,  who  truly  *  holds  the  mirror 
to  nature,'  not  external  only  l>ut  human,  we  behold  society 
all  its  varied  aspects,  by  turns  repellent  and  attractive,  yet 
the  nmin  as  establishing  noble  and  dignified  relations  between 
m  and  man. 

19.  The  following  extracts  are  taken — one  from  tlio 
erkes^  the  other  from  the  Nonnes  Frestea  Tale,  The  much- 
during  Grisildes  is  thus  described : — 

1. 

Among  this  pore  folk  there  dwelt  a  man 
Which  that  was  holden  porest  of  hem  alle  j 
But  heighe  God  som  tyme  senden  can 
His  grace  unto  a  litel  ozcs  stalle. 
Janicula  men  of  that  thrope  him  calle. 
A  dought«r  had  he,  fair  y-nough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildes  this  yonge  mayden  hight. 

But  though  this  mayden  tender  were  of  age. 

Yet  in  the  breste  of  her  virginite 

Ther  was  enclosed  ripe  and  sad  corrage ; 

And  in  gret  reverence  and  charite 

Hir  olde  pore  fader  fostered  sche : 

A  few  scheep,  spynnyng,  on  the  feld  sche  kept, 

Sche  nolde  not  ben  ydel  til  sche  slept. 
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And  whanne  sche  com  horn  sche  wolde  brynge 

Wortis  and  other  herbis  tymcs  of te. 

The  which  sche  shred  and  seth  *  for  her  ly vyng. 

And  made  hir  bed  f al  hard,  and  nothing  softe. 

And  ay  sche  kept  her  fadres  lif  on  lof te,* 

With  every  obeissance  and  diligence, 

Tliat  child  may  do  to  fadres  reverence. 

Tlie  confusion  in  the  poor  widow  s  household,  after  the  fox 

has    carried  off  her  cock,  Chaunticleere,  is  thus  humorously 

described : — 

2. 

The  sely  wydow,  and  hir  doughtres  two, 
Herden  these  hennys  crie  and  makcn  wo, 
And  out  at  dores  starte  thay  anon, 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wood  is  gone. 
And  bar  upon  his  bak  the  cok  away  ; 
They  criden  *  Out  I  harrow  and  wayleway  I 
Ha,  ha,  the  fox  I '  and  after  him  thay  ran, 
And  cok  with  staves  many  another  man ; 
lian  Colle  our  doggc,  and  Talbot,  and  Garlond, 
And  Malkin  with  a  distaff  in  hir  bond ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eek  the  veray  hogges. 
So  were  they  f crcd  for  berkyng  of  the  dogges. 
And  schowting  of  the  men  and  wymmcn  eke, 
Thay  ronnc  that  thay  thought  hir  licrte  breke, 
Thay  yclledcn  as  fecndes  doon  in  holle ; 
The  dokes  criden  as  men  wold  hem  quelle ;  • 
The  gees  for  fere  flowen  over  the  trees ; 
Out  of  the  hyve  came  the  swarm  of  bees ; 
So  hidous  was  the  noyse,  a  hcncdicitc  ! 
Certes  he  Jakko  Straw,  and  his  meynio,* 
Ne  maden  schoutes  never  half  so  schrillc, 
Whan  that  thay  wolden  eny  Flcmyng  kille. 
As  thilke  day  was  maad  upon  the  fox. 

20.  To  whatever  period  of  our  litei*atui*o  we  may  turn,  a 
multitude  of  Tales  pi-csent  themselves  for  review.  Gower's 
Confessio  Amantis  is  in  great  part  composed  of  them,  the 
materials  being  taken  from  the  Gesta  Komonorum,  or  from 
collections  of  French  Fabliaux.  Diyden's  so-called  *  Fables' 
are  merely  tiunslations  or  modernisations  of  tales  by  Ovid, 
Chaucer,  and  Boccaccio.  The  Kiiightes  Tale,  or  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  and  the  Noniies  Prestes  Tale,  are  those  which  he  select«l 
from  Chaucer.  Falconer's  Sliip wreck,  a  popular  poem  in  its 
day,  is  hardly  worth  quoting  from.  The  smooth  and  sounduig 
verse  betrays  the  careful  student  of  Pope,  but  there  is  no  force 
of  imagination,  no  depth  or  lucidity  of  intellect* 

"  BoUed, 

'  Kept  on  lofte,  t.e.,  sustained,  ap-///}-ed ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Igft,  tir* 

'  Kill.  4  Band  or  reUnno* 
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bbe's  Tales  show  great  narrative  and  dramatic  skill, 
itain  some  pathetic  passages.  Perhaps  in  all  of  them 
ral  is  pointed  with  too  much  pains  ;  the  amiable  writer 
ver  felt  that  the  true  worth  of  poetry  transcends  any 
ictic  purpose  : — . 

0 !  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 
The  wild  wood-flower  that  simply  blows  ? 

And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?  * 

(3)  Allegories, — According  to  the  etymology  of  the 
Jlegory  means  the  expressing  of  one  thing  by  means  of 
•.  And  this  may  serve  as  a  loose  general  definition  of 
gorical  writing ;  for  it  will  embrace,  not  only  the  per- 
tion  of  human  qualities,  which  is  the  ordinary  subject  of 
jT,  but  also  the  application  of  any  material  designation 
>ject  to  which  it  is  properly  inapplicable,  as  when  Lang- 
peaks  of  the  Castle  of  Caro,  and  Bunyan  of  the  city  of 
jtion  and  the  town  of  Apostasy.  But  in  addition  to 
eral  notion  of  medial  representation  above  stated,  the 
llegory  involves  also  by  usage  the  idea  of  a  narrative, 
•races  two  kinds  :  1,  allegories  proper  ;  and  2,  fables, 
oper  allegory  has  usually  a  didactic,  but  sometimes  a 
1  purpose ;  sometimes,  again,  it  blends  satire  with  in- 
>n.  The  author  of  tlie  famous  allegorical  satire  of 
d  the  Fox  thus  descril^s  at  the  conclusion  (we  quote 
oethe's  version)  the  didactic  intention  of  his  satire  : — • 
ery  one  quickly  turn  himself  to  ^visdom,  shun  vice,  and 
virtue.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  poem  ;  in  which  the 
s  mingled  fable  and  truth,  that  you  may  be  able  to  dis- 
3od  from  evil,  and  to  value  wisdom, — that  also  the 
of  this  book  may  from  the  course  of  the  world  receive 
Lstruction.  For  so  are  things  constituted ;  so  will  they 
e  ;  and  thus  ends  our  poem  of  Reynard's  nature  and 

May  the  Lord  help  us  to  eternal  glory  !  Amen.' 
[Janglande's  allegorical  Vision  of  Fiers  Flovoman^  the 
I  purpose  so  preponderates  that  we  have  thought  it  best 
the  work  under  the  head  of  Satire.  The  great  majority 
tllegorical  poems  of  our  early  Avriters  have  didactic  aims 
r  less  definite.  The  allegory  of  the  Flovoer  and  the 
Eis  the  following  symbolical  meaning,  as  Speght  in  his 
nt  expresses  it : — *  They  which  honour  the  Flower,  a 
eiding  with  every  blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty 
)rldly  pleasure  ;  but  they  tliat  honour  the  Leaf,  which 

i  Tennymn* 3  Day  Dream, 
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abideth  with  th^  root  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and  winter 
storms,  are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  enduring  qoalitaMi 
without  regard  of  worldly  respects.'  The  following  extract  ii 
from  the  concluding  portion  of  the  poem  :— > 

*  Now,  faire  Madame/  quoth  I, 
*If  I  durst  aske,  what  is  the  cause  and  why» 
That  knightcs  have  the  ensigne  of  honour. 
Rather  by  the  leafe  than  the  floure  7  * 

•  Soothly,  doughter,*  quod  she. '  this  is  the  trouth : — 
For  knightes  ever  should  be  persevering. 

To  seeke  honour  without  feintise  or  slouth. 
Fro  wele  to  better  in  all  manner  thinge  ; 
In  signe  of  which,  with  leaves  aye  lastinge 
They  be  rewarded  after  their  degre, 
AVhoso  lusty  green  may  not  appaired  be, 

*  But  aye  keping  their  beauts  fresh  and  grccne ; 
For  there  nis  storme  that  may  hem  deface, 
Halle  nor  snow,  winde  nor  frostes  kene ; 
Wherefore  they  have  this  property  and  grace. 
And  for  the  floure,  within  a  little  space 

Wol  they  be  lost,  so  simple  of  nature 

They  be,  that  they  no  grievance  may  endure.* 

The  allegorical  works  of  Lydgate  and  Hawes  have  not  suffi- 
cient merit  to  require  special  notice.  Some  account  of  DunWi 
and  Lyndsay's  allegories  was  given  in  our  notice  of  those  poets :  * 
an  extract  from  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose  is  subjoined  : — 

Than  callit  scho  all  flouris  that  grow  on  field, 
Discry ving  all  their  fassiouns  and  effcirs ; 

Upon  the  awful  Thbissill  scho  beheld. 
And  saw  him  keipit  with  a  busche  of  speiris ; 
Considering  him  so  able  for  the  weiris, 

A  radius  crown  of  nibeis  scho  him  gaif, 

And  said,  In  field  go  forth,  and  fend  the  laif.* 

And  sen  thou  art  a  king,  thou  be  discreit ; 

Herb  without  vertew  thou  hold  nocht  of  sic  pryce, 
As  herb  of  vertew  and  of  odour  sweit ; 

And  lat  no  nettil  vyle  and  full  of  vyce 

Hir  fallow*  to  the  goodly  Hour-de-lyce  ; 
Nor  lat  no  wyld  weid  full  of  churlicheness, 
Compair  hir  till  the  lilleis  nobilness : 

Nor  hald  no  udir  flour  in  sic  denty 
As  the  f resche  Rois,  of  cullour  reid  and  qohyt ; 

For  gif  thou  dois,  hurt  is  thyne  honesty, 
Ck>n8idering  that  no  flour  is  so  perfyt, 
80  full  of  blissful  angellik  bewty, 

Imperiall  birth,  honour,  and  dignite. 


»  See  ch.  H.  §§  14,  1G.  >  Defend  the  rest.  >  Join  LeneUl 
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22.  We  pass  on  to  the  great  allegorical  masterpiece  of  the 
eabethan  period, — Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  In  this  poem 
Gothic  or  Romantic  spirit  is  even  yet  more  decisively  in  the 
sndent  than  in  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  although  under  the 
iiection  of  the  finer  feeling  for  art  which  the  Renaissance 

awakened.  The  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  stately  beauty 
he  style, — above  all,  that  nameless  and  indescribable  charm, 
ch  a  work  of  true  genius  always  bears  about  it, — make 

forget  the  undeniable  prolixity  with  which  the  design  is 
*ked  out. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  poem,  and  of  the  depth  and 
iness  of  Spenser's  imagination,  may  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
ing  brief  analysis  of  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  second  book, 
ch  contains  the  Legend  of  Sir  Guyon,  or  of  Temperance, 
Sir  Guyon,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Palmer,  is  voyaging 
ards  the  Bower  of  Blisse,  the  abode  of  Acrasia  (Intem- 
mce).  The  boat  has  to  pass  between  the  Gulf  of  Greedi- 
se  and  a  Magnetic  mountain.  Escaped  from  these  dangers, 
f  coast  by  the  Wandering  Islands ;  then  they  run  the 
ntlet  between  a  quicksand  and  a  whirlpool.  A  'hideous 
b'  of  sea-monsters  vainly  endeavour  to  terrify  them.  Then 
f  sail  near  the  Bay  of  the  Mermaids,  who  sing  more  en- 
Qtingly  than  the  Sirens ;  but  Guyon  turns  a  deaf  ear.     At 

they  reach  the  desired  land,  and  proceed  to  the  Bower  of 
»e.  Rejecting  the  cup  of  wine  tendered  by  the  Dame 
;esse,  Guyon  presses  forward  through  the  garden  : — 

Eft  soones  they  heard  a  most  melodiotis  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  eare, 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  that  did  it  heare. 
To  read  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonie ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  jojous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearef ull  shade, 
Their  notes  onto  the  voice  attempred  sweet ; 
Th*  angelical]  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silrer-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters'  fall ; 
llie  waters'  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

n  from  the  lips  of  an  unseen  singer  there  issues  an  enthralling 
:urean  strain  ;tt7 
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The  whiles  some  one  did  chaTint  this  lovely  lay : 

*  Ah  I  see,  whoso  fayre  thing  dost  faine  to  see. 
In  springing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day  I 

Ah  !  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peepe  forth  with  bashful  modesteo. 
That  fairer  seemes  the  lesse  ye  see  her  may ! 
Lo  1  see,  soon  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosome  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo  I  see  soon  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away  f 

*  So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortall  life,  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre  ; 

No  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  b<^  and  bowre 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramoure  I 

Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilst  yet  is  prime. 

For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowrc ; 

Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilst  yet  is  time, 

"Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime.' 

But  Guyon  holds  on  his  way  unswervingly,  and  at  last  comes 
upon  Acrasia,  whom  he  seizes  and  binds,  together  with  lier 
lover,  a  foolish  dissipated  youth,  with  the  strangely  modem 
name  of  Verd<int  Then  the  knight  breaks  down  all  those 
pleasant  bowers  *  with  vigour  pittilesse,'  and  the  Palmer  turns 
back  into  their  natural  shape  a  crowd  of  persons  whom 
Acrasia  had,  Circe-like,  transformed  into  animals.  So  ends 
the  canto. 

23.  The  metro  of  the  Faery  Qneene  was  formed  by  Spenser 
from  the  Italian  ottava  rima^  or  eight-line  stanza  (said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Boccaccio),  by  the  addition  of  a  ninth  line, 
two  syllables  longer  than  the  rest.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  distinction,  for  the  internal  organisation  of  the  two  stanzas 
is  widely  different.  That  of  Spenser  closely  resembles  in  this 
respect  the  Chaucerian  heptastich,  the  essential  character  of 
both  being  fixed  by  the  riming  of  the  fifth  line  to  the  fourth. 
Strike  out  from  the  Spenserian  stanza  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lines,  riming  respectively  to  the  eighth  and  fifth,  and  cut  off 
the  two  extra  syllables  in  the  last  line,  and  you  have  at  once 
the  Chaucerian  heptastich.  It  cannot  lie  denied  that  the 
Spenserian  is  a  more  subtly  constructed  stanza  than  the  ottam 
rima ;  yet,  from  its  length,  it  tends  to  become  unwieldy,  and 
therefore  requires  to  be  managed  with  the  utmost  skill.  Tlie 
use  of  it  with  Spenser  seouis  to  have  Ix^come  a  sort  of  second 
nature;  when  employed  l)y  others,  even  by  so  considerable  a 
poet  as  Byron,  it  does  not  escape  from  being  occasionally 
wearisome. 

2-1:.  Tliomson,  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  succeeded  remark- 
ably well  in  imitating  tlie  roll  of  tlie  Spenserian  stanza.    The 
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canto,  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  *  opens  a  scene  of 
luxury  that  fills  the  imagination,'  dilates  with  evident 

0  on  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  indolence.  Thomson  himself 
ascribed  in  the  following  stanza,  said  to  have  been  written 
!iOrd  Lyttelton : — 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems, 
Who  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still  and  virtue's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain ; 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  cslm  disdain, 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  quaff'd,  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralising  sage :  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathM  much  to  write,  ne  car5d  to  repeat. 

[n  the  second  canto  the  haunt  of  *  lazy  luxuiy '  is  broken  in 

1  by  the  *  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry,'  who  destroys  the 
le,  and  puts  to  flight  its  inmates. 

25.  The  other  form  of  allegorical  composition  is  the  /abl^, 
pologue,  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  things  said  or  done 
he  inferior  animals,  tendencies  in  human  nature  are  illus- 
ed,  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  enforced,  and  the  besetting 
s  and  inconsistencies  of  man  exposed.  Fables  are  short, 
Luse  they  are  severally  confined  to  the  illustration  of  a 
le  maxim  or  tendency,  and  would  inculcate  their  moral 
strikingly  were  the  story  enveloped  in  many  words.  In 
kind  of  composition,  the  only  considerable  metrical  work 
»ur  literature  is  Gay's  Fables.  The  idea  of  versifying 
3p  was  taken  by  Gay  from  Lafontaine,  but  executed  with 
inferior  power  and  grace.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample 
he  collection ; — 

The  Turkey  A^'D  the  Ant. 

In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye, 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find ; 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

A  Turkey,  tired  of  common  food, 
Forsook  the  bam,  and  sought  the  wood  ; 
Behind  her  ran  an  infant  train, 
Ck)llect^g  here  and  there  a  grain. 

*  Draw  near,  my  birds  1 '  the  mother  cries, 
•  This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies ; 
Behold  the  busy  negro  race. 
See  millions  blacken  all  the  place  ! 
Fear  not ;  like  me,  with  freedom  eat ; 
An  ant  is  most  delightful  meat. 
How  bless'd,  how  envy*d  were  our  life, 
Could  we  but  *ecape  the  poulterer's  knife  t 
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But  man,  cara*d  man,  on  turkeys  preys. 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days. 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine. 
Sometimes  assist  the  savoury  chine ; 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  turkey  smokes  on  every  board ; 
Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  curs'd. 
Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  worst.* 

An  Ant,  who  climbed  beyond  her  reach. 
Thus  answer'd  from  the  neighbouring  beech : 

'  Ere  you  remark  another*s  sin. 
Bid  your  own  conscience  look  within  : 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.' 


A  variety  of  other  fables  and  apologues  in  verse  lie  scattered 
over  the  literary  field,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  spirited 
and  entertaining.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  Mrs.  Ihrale's 
Three  Warnitigsy  and  Merrick's  Chameleon, 

26.  (4)  By  Romantic  poeniSf  the  name  assigned  to  the 
fourth  subdivision  of  narrative  poetry,  we  mean  poems  in 
which  heroic  subjects  are  epically  treated,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry,  yet  in  which  neither  the 
subject  nor  the  form  rises  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  epic. 
Such  poems  are  essentially  the  fruit  of  modem  times  and 
modem  ideas.  Between  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  when 
the  production  of  metrical  romances  ceased,  and  the  clofic  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  taste  of  European  society  pre- 
ferred, both  in  art  and  literature,  works  modelled  upon  tlie 
masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius,  and  recoiled  with 
an  aversion,  more  or  less  sincere,  from  all  that  was  Gothic  or 
mediseval.  In  such  a  period,  a  ix)mantic  poem,  had  it  appeared, 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  general  ridicule,  or  smothere<l 
under  the  general  neglect.  But,  towards  tho  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  tho  romantic  poems 
of  Scott  and  his  imitators  are  one  among  many  of  its  fruits. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  tho  earliest  of  these  produc- 
tions (1805),  exhibits  the  influence  of  the  old  romances  much 
more  decidedly  than  those  of  later  date.  Expressions  and  half 
lines  constantly  occur  in  it,  which  are  transferred  unaltered 
from  the  older  compositions;  and  the  vivid  and  minute  de 
scription  of  Branksome  Hall,  with  which  the  iioein  opens,  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  tho  old  Trouveres  : — 

Kine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall ; 
I^ine-and- twenty  squires  of  name 

Qronght  thpm  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
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Xiuc-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Bncclcuch. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belt^  sword  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced. 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Wait^  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow ; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall ; 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

27.  The  popularity  of  the  Lay  naturaUy  iudaced  Scott  to 
go  on  working  in  the  same  mine  ;  Marmion  came  out  in  1808, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  1810.  Manniwi,  though  it  has 
fine  passages,  is  faulty  as  a  poem.  The  introductions  to  the 
cantos,  addressed  to  six  of  his  friends,  are  so  long,  and  touch 
upon  such  a  variety  of  topics,  that  the  impressions  they  create 
interfere  with  those  which  the  story  itself  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce ;  nor  have  they  much  intrinsic  merit,  if  we  except  that 
to  William  Rose,  containing  the  famous  memorial  lines  on 
Pitt  and  Fox.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott's  poetical  style 
reaches  its  acme.  Here  the  romantic  tale  culminates ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  a  kind  of  poetry  far  below 
the  highest,  and  from  a  metre  essentially  inferior  to  the  heroic, 
is  here  attained.  The  story  is  conducted  with  much  art ;  the 
characters  are  interesting ;  the  scenery  glorious  ;  the  versifica- 
tion far  less  faulty  than  in  Marmion. 

28.  Byron's  Oriental  Tales — the  GiamiVy  the  Corsair,  the 
Bride  of  Abydos,  &c. — are  but  imitations,  with  changed 
scenery  and  accessories,  of  Scott's  romantic  poems,  though  they 
displaced  them  for  a  time  in  the  public  favour.  But  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  will  probably  outlive  the  Corsair,  because  it  appeals 
to  wider  and  more  permanent  sympathies.  The  young,  the 
vehement,  the  restless,  delight  in  the  latter,  because  it  reflects 
and  glorifies  to  tlieir  imagination  the  wild  disorder  of  their  own 
spirits ;  the  aged  and  the  calm  find  little  in  it  to  prize  or  to 
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commend.  But  the  former  poem,  beside  that  *  humed  frank- 
ness of  composition  which  pleases  soldiers,  sailors,  and  young 
people  of  bold  and  active  disposition,'  *  has  attractions  also  for 
the  firm  even  mind  of  manhood  and  the  pensiveness  of  age ; 
the  truth  and  vividness  of  its  painting,. whether  of  manners  or 
of  nature,  delight  the  one;  the  healthy  buoyancy  of  tone, 
recalling  the  days  of  its  youthful  vigour,  pleasantly  interests 
the  other. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  well-known  Pirate's 
Song,  with  which  the  Corsair  opens  : — 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  frce» 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home. 

These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 

Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 

From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  \ 

Whose  soul  would  sicken  o*er  the  heaving  wave  I 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  case  1 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please.— 

Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 

And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 

The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play. 

That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way ; 

That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal. 

And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel : — 

Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core. 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  I 

29.  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh  is  also  a  Romantic  poem,  more 
musical  and  more  equably  sustained  than  those  of  Byron,  but 
inferior  to  his  in  force,  to  Scott's  in  force  and  nobleness,  and 
to  both  in  realism.  One  passage  we  will  give  ; — it  is  that  in 
which  the  Peri,  whose  admission  to  Paradise  depends  upon  her 
finding  a  gift  for  tlie  Deity  which  will  be  meet  for  His  accept- 
ance, and  who  has  already  vainly  ofiered  the  heart's  blood  of  a 
hero  fallen  in  his  country's  defence,  and  the  last  sigh  of  a 
maiden  who  had  sacrificed  her  life  for  her  lover, — finds,  at  last> 
the  acceptable  gift  in  the  tear  of  penitence  shed  by  one  who 
bad  seemed  hardened  in  crime  : — 

But,  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  I 


*  L\fe  of  Scott:  Dhry, 
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The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 

Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head, 

And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  South, 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth, 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowcrj'  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again  1 
Oh,  *twas  a  sight— that  Heaven  —that  child- 
A  scene  which  might  have  well  beguiled 
£v*n  haughty  £blis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by. 

And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  man 
declining  there — while  memory  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  tield  of  his  life. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  rcating-place. 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  I 
•  There  rvas  a  titae,'  he  said,  in  mild 
Heart-humbled  tones, — *  thou  blessed  child  ! 
When,  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

I  looked  and  piayed  like  thee,— but  now— 
He  hung  his  head, — each  nobler  aim 
And  hope  and  feeling  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  eame 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept— he  wept ! 
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30.  (5)  The  Historical  Poem  is  a  lueti-ical  narrative  of 
public  events,  extending  over  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged 
of  a  nation  s  history.  It  lies  open  to  the  obvious  objection 
that,  if  the  intention  be  merely  to  communicate  facts,  they  caji 
bo  more  easily  and  clearly  deRcribe<l  in  prose ;  if  to  write  some 
thing  poetically  beautiful,  the  want  of  unity  of  plan,  and  the 
I'estraints  which  the  historical  style  imposes  on  the  imagination, 
must  be  fatal  to  success.  Hence  the  riming  chronicles  of 
La^amon,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  Ilobei-t  Mannyng,  though 
interesting  to  the  hiatoHan  of  our  literature,  are  of  little  value 
totlie  critic.  In  Dryden's  Annua  Mirahilia  the  defects  of  this 
style  are  less  apparent,  because  the  nan'ative  is  confined  to  the 
events  of  one  year,  and  that  year  (166G)  was  rendered  memo- 
rable by  two  great  calamities,  neither  of  which  was  unsuscep- 
tible of  poetic  treatment — the  Great  Plague  and  the  Fire  of 
London.  Yet,  after  all,  the  Annua  Miminlia  is  a  dull  poem  ; 
few  readers  would  now  venture  upon  the  intenninable  series 
of  its  himljering  stanzas. 
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Didactic  Poetry :— The  'Hind  and  Pantber ' ;  'Essay  on  Kan*; 
'  E^y  on  Criticism' ;  'Vanity  of  Hnman  Wishes.' 

31.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  didactic  chiss  of  poeins, 
tliose,  namely,  in  which  it  is  the  express  object  of  the  writer  to 
inculcate  some  moral  lesson,  some  religious  tenet,  or  some 
philosophical  opinion.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man^  Dryden's  Uind 
find  PanthsVy  and  many  other  well-known  poems,  answer  to 
this  description. 

All,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  composed 
subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  bears  a  didactic 
character.  Of  Caedmon  the  Venerable  Bede  remarks,  that  he 
*  never  composed  an  idle  verse  ; '  that  is  to  say,  his  poetical 
aims  were  always  didactic.  A  large  proportion  also  of  the 
English  iXKjtiy  produced  in  the  three  centuries  following  the 
Conquest  had  direct  instruction  in  view.  Most  of  Chaucer's 
allegories  point  to  some  kind  of  moral  ;  but  the  father  of  our 
poetry  seems  to  have  thought  that  when  a  writer  desii-ed  to  I* 
purely  and  simply  didactic,  he  should  employ  prase ;  for  the 
only  two  of  the  Cayiierlmry  Tales  which  answer  to  that  descrip- 
tion— the  Parson^ 8  Tale  on  penance,  and  the  Tale  o/ Jfelihamt, 
enforcing  the  duty  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries— are  in  prose. 
Shakspere  never  wi'ote  a  didactic  poem  ;  though  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  suggestiveness  and  thought-enkindling  power  of 
liis  pregnant  lines.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Milton  ;  yet,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  extreme  earnestness  of  the  man,  u 
subordinate  didactic  purpose  is  often  traceable,  not  only  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  but  in  the  CoviuSy  the  Lycidas,  and  even  the 
Sonnets,  One  of  the  earliest  regular  didactic  poems  in  the 
language  is  the  Hirul  and  Panther  of  Dryden,  who,  it  will  I* 
remembered,  was  always  a  good  and  ready  prose  writer,  who 
developed  his  poetical  talent  late,  and  who,  but  for  his  mar\*el- 
lous  genius  for  rime,  which  grew  constantly  w^ith  his  years, 
would  have  preferred,  one  might  fancy,  prose  to  verse  for  a 
religious  polemic,  as  he  had  preferred  it  twenty  years  before 
for  an  essay  on  the  Di*ama.  However,  we  must  be  tliankful 
that  by  indulging  his  genius  in  this  instance,  he  has  left  us  a 
very  extraordinary  specimen  of  metrical  dialectics. 

32.  Pope^s  Essay  on  Man,  writes  Mr.  Pattison,  *  is  a  vindi- 
cation of  Providence.  Tlie  appeaiunces  of  evil  in  the  world 
arise  from  our  seeing  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  Excesses  and 
contrary  qualities  are  means  by  which  the  harmony  of  the 
system  is  procured.  The  ends  of  Providence  are  answered 
even  )>y  our  errors  and  imperfections.     God  designs  happiness 
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to  be  equal,  but  i^ealis^s  it  through  general  laws.  Virtue  only 
constitutes  a  happiness  which  is  universally  attainable.  This 
happiness  through  virtue  is  only  reached  in  society  or  social 
order,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  order.  The  perfec- 
tion of  virtue  is  a  conformity  to  the  order  of  Providence  here, 
crowned  by  the  hope  of  full  satisfaction  hereafter.'  At  a  later 
page  Mr.  Pattison,  who  agrees  with  several  modem  critics  in 
forming  a  low  estimate  of  the  matter  of  the  Essay ,  expresses  a 
strong  admiration  for  the  execution.  The  importance  of  style 
is  hence  perceived,  which  can  unite  in  a  common  feeling  of 
cordial  appreciation  minds  which  estimate  in  various  ways  the 
substance  of  a  work  submitted  to  them.  The  following  passages 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion  of  this  perfection  of 
style  : — 

Lo  !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  nntntored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clonds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 

Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way ; 

Yet  simple  nature  to  bis  hope  has  given, 

Behind  the  clond-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 

Home  safer  world  iu  depth  of  woods  embraced. 

Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 

No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire — 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

The  optimism  which  is  the  philosopliical  keynote  of  the  Essay 
— which  Leibnitz  had  rendered  fashionable  by  his  Theodiceay 
and  Voltaire  was  to  turn  into  ridicule  in  liis  Candide — is  thus 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  part : — 

Submit, — in  this  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  Nature  is  but  Art^  unknown  to  thcc ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  sec ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear — Whatever  is,  is  right. 

The  following  analysis  of  Fame  is  from  the  fourth  part :  — 

What's  fame  ?— A  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  e'en  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have;  and  what's  unknown, 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's  or  yotu*  own. 
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AU  tbat  we  feci  of  it  begins  and  ends 

In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends ; 

To  all  beside,  as  much  an  empty  shade 

As  Eugene  living,  or  as  Caesar  dead ; 

Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  shine, 

Or  on  the  Rubicon  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod — 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

•  ••••• 

All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert. 

Plays  round  tha  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart ; 

One  self -approving  hour  whole  years  outweiglis 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  fceb». 

Than  C'«>sar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 


33.  The  Essaif  on  CrUicisin  must  also  bo  classed  aniou;,' 
didactic  poems.  In  it  Pope  lays  doAvn  rules,  in  emulatiou  of 
Horace's  famous  Epistle  De  Arte  Poeticdy  oi^oi\c3X\xs  Art  de 
roesie,  and  Roscommon's  Essay  on  Translated  Verse ^  for  the 
guidance,  not  of  the  wnters,  but  of  the  critics  of  poetry.  The 
deptli  and  sincerity  of  the  admiration  with  which  Pope  looked 
up  to  tlie  ancient  masters  of  song,  appear  from  many  passages 
of  this  biilliant  Essay,  particularly  from  tlie  peroration  of  flio 
first  part,  which,  though  somewhat  marred  by  the  anti-cHmax 
at  the  end,  is  replete  with  a  nervous  strengtli — the  poet's  voice 
quivering,  as  it  were,  with  suppressed  emotion,  yet  not  less  clear 
or  musical  for  the  weakness — which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to 
descrilje. 

34.  Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 

See,  from  each  clime  the  learned  their  incense  bring ! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  paeans  ring  I 
In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join'd, 
And  fill  the  general  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant !  born  in  happier  days, 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  1 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  do^Ti,  enlarging  as  they  flow ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  foond  1 
O  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That  on  weak  wings  from  far  pursues  your  flights, 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes), 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known. 
To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own. 
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Satirical  Poetry— Moral,  Personal,  Political :— Hall,  Pope, 
Byron,  Butler,  Sryden,  Clmrcliill,  Wolcot. 

35.  The  didactic  poet  assumes  the  office  of  an  educator ;  the 
satirist  that  of  a  censor  viorum.  The  first  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  second  which  the  schools  of  a  country  have  to  its  courts 
of  justice.  One  aims  at  forming  virtue  and  imparting  wisdom  ; 
the  other  at  scourging  vice  and  exposing  folly.  According  to 
its  proper  theory,  satire  is  the  Lynch  law  of  a  civilised  society ; 
it  reaches  persons  and  punishes  acts  which  the  imperfections 
of  legal  justice  would  leave  unchastised.  But  could  not  such 
persons  and  acts  be  moi-e  efficaciously  influenced  by  warnings 
of  a  didactic  nature  ?  should  they  not  be  left  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  divine  1  The  satirist  answers,  no  ;  there  is  a  class  of 
offenders  so  case-hardened  in  vanity  and  selfishness  as  to  be 
proof  against  all  serious  admonition.  To  these  the  dictum 
applies—  . 

.— ^Ridiculum  acrl 
Fortius  ct  melius  magnas  plcrumque  secat  res. 

The  only  way  of  shaming  or  deterring  them  is  to  turn  the 
world's  laugh  against  them — to  analyse  their  conduct,  and 
show  it  up  before  the  public  gaze  as  intrinsically  odious  and 
contemptible.  He  does  not  expect  thereby  to  effect  any  moral 
improvement  in  tliem^  but  rather  to  shame  and  deter  others 
who  might  be  prepanng  to  imitate  them  ;  just  as  a  good  system 
of  police  is  favourable  to  morality,  by  diminishing  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  returns  to  wrongdoing.  The  satirist  therefore 
professes  a  moral  purpose  ; — 

Hear  this  and  tremble,  you  who  ^gcape  the  lanes ; 
Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave ; 
To  Virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend, 
The  world  beside  may  murmur  or  commend.* 

36.  Satirical  poetry  is  divisible  into  three  classes — Moral, 
Personal,  and  Political.  By  the  first  is  meant -that  general 
satire  on  contemporary  morals  and  manners,  of  which  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Pope  furnish  us  with  such  admirable  examples. 
Personal  satires  are  those  which  are  mainly  directed  against 
individuals,  as  Dryden's  MacFUcknoe^  and  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,  Political  satires  are  wTitten  in  the  interest 
of  a  party  in  the  State  ;  the  most  famous  instance  is  Dryden's 
Absalom  and  AckitopheL 

*  Pope's  ImUations  of  Uoraee, 
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In  purely  personal  satire,  the  chances  are  so  small  in  £aroiir 
of  the  chastisement  being  administered  with  pure  importiilitj 
and  justice,  that  the  world  rightly  att&ches  less  value  to  it  than 
to  moral  satire.  The  occasions  when  personal  satire  becomes 
really  terrible  are  those  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  mend 
satire  on  prevailing  vices  or  follies,  the  acts  and  chantcter  of 
individuals  are  introduced  by  way  of  illustreUing  the  maxims 
that  have  just  been  enunciated.  The  attack  then  has  the 
appearance  of  being  unpremeditated,  as  if  it  had  been  simplr 
suggested  by  the  line  of  reflection  into  which  the  poet  had 
fallen ;  and  its  effect  is  proportionally  greater.  Pope  well 
understood  tliis  principle,  as  we  shall  presently  sec. 

(1)  Moral  Satire.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  moral  satire  gene- 
rally seized  upon  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  LaiidofCockaygm 
(assigned  by  Warton  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  but 
which  must  be  at  least  a  century  later)  is  a  satire  on  the 
indolence  and  gluttony  into  which  the  monastic  life,  when  re- 
laxed, has  occasionally  fallen.  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman 
is  in  great  part  satirical,  directing  its  attacks  chiefly  against 
those,  whether  in  church  or  state,  whom  *  Lady  Mede,'  by  the 
hope  of  corrupt  gain,  turns  aside  from  the  right  way. 

Tlie  satires  of  Donne  and  Hall  are  too  rough  and  harsh 
to  have  much  poetical  value.  For  a  specimen  of  Hall's  powers 
in  this  way,  we  take  the  following'  picture  of  a  chaplain  in  a 
country  house,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  : — 

A  gentle  sqnire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trenchcr-chapdainc : 
SSomc  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
Whiles  his  young  maistcr  lietb  o*er  his  head. 
Secondly,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice; 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 
^^it  bare  at  mealcs,  and  one  halferise  and  wait ; 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  maister  beat. 
•  •  .  •  •  .  • 

All  tlicsc  observed,  he  could  contented  be, 
To  give  five  luark^  and  wmtcr  liverie. 

Swift's  satire,  strong  and  crushing  as  it  is,  is  so  much  tlie 
less  effective,  because  it  seems  to  spring,  not  from  moral 
indignation,  but  from  a  misanthropical  disgust  at  mankind. 
Pope  excelled  in  satire,  as  in  everything  else  that  he  attempted, 
and  must  be  ranked  witli  the  few  really  great  satirists  of  all 
time.    Not  that  his  indignant  denunciations  were  not  frequently 
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mpted  by  personal  pique  and  initated  vanity ;  but  his  fine 
te  usually  enabled  him  to  mask  his  personal  feelings  under 

veil,  more  or  less  transparent,  of  a  stem  and  stoical  regard 
virtue.  His  satirical  writings  in  verse  consist  of  the  four 
ral  Es^aySy  in  the  form  of  Epistles,  addressed  to  several 
sons ;  the  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  also  called  the  Prolog%te 
the  Satires^  the  Imitations  of  Horace  (six  in  the  heroic 
iplet,  and  two  in  octo-syllabics,  after  the  manner  of  Swift), 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires^  and  the  Dunciad.  Of  the  Moral 
lays,  the  first.  Of  tJie  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men^  is, 
just  at  the  close,  rather  descriptive  than  satirical.  In  the 
ond.  On  the  Characters  of  Women^  he  dashes  at  once  into 
ire.  In  contrast  to  those  empty-headed,  frivolous  fair  ones, 
ose  *  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit,'  he  draws  the 
sbrated  character  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough : — 

Bat  what  arc  these  to  great  Atossa*s  mind, 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind ; 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth ; 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves  and  painting  fools, 
Yet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 

Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live ; 
But  die,  and  shell  adore  3'ou — then  the  bust 
And  t«mple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust. 
Last  night  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great— 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strange  !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 
By  spirit  robb*d  of  power,  by  warmth  of  friends, 
By  wealth  of  followers  I  without  one  distress, 
Sick  of  herself,  through  very  selfishness  I 
Atossa,  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer, 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown  descends  the  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

In  the  thii*d  essay,  on  the  Use  of  Riclies^  after  the  beautiful 
cription  of  the  Man  of  Boss,  who,  with  *  five  hundred  pounds 
ear,'  made  his  beneficent  influence  felt  in  all  the  country 
nd,  occurs,  by  way  of  contra'st,  the  picture  of  the  closing 
ne  of  Charles  II. 's  splendid  favourite,  the  second  Duke  of 
ckingham : — 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
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On  once  a  flock-bcd»  but  repaired  with  straw,  ' 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Whore  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villicrs  lies— alas  I  how  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden*s  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  lie  valued  more  ; 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends  I 

Pope  i>orliaps  took  up  this  particular  chai-acter  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  nvalliug  Drydeii,  who,  as  we  sliall  see  presently,  vrroiA 
a  powei*ful  piece  of  satire  upon  Buckingham,  in  his  Ahmlom 
and  Achilophel,  The  fourtli  essay  satirises  tlie  various  kinds 
of  bad  taste,  but  contains  no  passages  particularly  suitable  for 
citation. 

In  the  Diniciad  personal  satire  pixnlominates,  but  there  are 
passages  of  more  general  bearing,  in  which  Pope  rises  to  the 
full  height  of  the  genius.  Such  a  passage  is  the  description 
of  the  approach  of  the  empire  of  Dulness,  at  the  end  of  the 
poem: — 

She  comes  I  she  comes  I  the  sable  throne  behold 

Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old. 

Before  her.  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay. 

And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  his  momentary  fires. 

The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

•  •••.•• 

See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o*er  her  head  I 
Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physic  of  metaphysic  begs  defence. 
And  metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense  ! 
See  mystery  to  mathematics  fly  I 
In  vain  1  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And  unawares  Morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine  ; 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine  I 
Lo  I  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos  1  is  restored ; 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word  ; 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  I  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  uU. 

(2)  Persoyuil  Satire,  In  the  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot— 
one  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most  forcible  productiona  of 
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the  human  intellect — after  lashing  the  minor  poets  of  the  day, 
all  whom— 

his  modest  satire  bade  translate, 
And  own'd  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate — 

the  poet  proceeds  to  strike  at  higher  game  :— 

Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  : 
Blessed  with  each  talent,  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  case ; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  liate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering",  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
liike  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
AVhile  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  7 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus*  were  he  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  from  the  Imitations 
of  Horace  which,  follow ;  but  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  study 
them  for  himself.  Sketches  of  his  own  boyhood — concise  but 
weighty  criticisms  on  English  poets — savage  attacks  on  the 
objects  of  his  hate,  Lord  Hervey,  for  instance — and  noble 
descriptions,  somewhat  jarring  therewith,  of  the  ideal  dignity 
and  equity  of  satire, — all  this  and  more  will  be  found  in  these 
wonderful  productions.  The  two  which  are  written  in  the 
manner  of  Swift  show  a  marked  inferiority  to  the  rest. 

In  personal  satire,  the  main  object  is  the  exposure  of  an 
individual  or  individuals.  Skelton's  satires  on  Wolsey  are 
perhaps  the  earliest  example  in  our  literature.  Dryden's 
McLcFUchnoe  is  an  attack  on  Shadwell,  a  rival  dramatist  and  a 
Whig,  and  therefore  doubly  obnoxious  to  the  Tory  laureate. 
Churchill's  satires,  though  much  extolled  by  his  contemporaries, 
have  little  interest  for  modem  readers.  Gifford's  Baviad  and 
Marviad  is  a  clever  satire  in  two  parts,  in  the  manner  of  Pope, 
on  the  affected  poets  and  poetesses  of  tlie  Delia  Crusca  school ; 

i  Addifion, 
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(see  ch.  v.  §  68.)     The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of 
its  merits : — 

Lo,  Delia  Crusca  !  in  his  closet  pent. 

He  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception  vent  ; 

Abortive  thoughts,  that  right  and  wrong  confound. 

Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound. 

False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine. 

And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  tlirough  the  line. 

'Tis  done.    Her  bouse  the  generous  Piozzi  lends. 

And  thither  summons  her  blue-stocking  friendi* ; 

The  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends  obey. 

Lured  by  the  love  of  i)oetry — and  tea. 

In  the  Etiglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Heviewf.rs,  B^Ton,  with 
the  reckless  petulance  of  youth,  held  up  to  ridicule  nearly  all 
the  poets  of  his  day — Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Moore,  &c.  In  later  life,  however,  he  made  ample  amends  for 
several  of  these  attacks,  to  which  irritation  against  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  the  feeling  of  power,  rather  than  any  serious 
dislike  of  his  brother  poets,  had  impelled  him.  The  point  and 
spirit  of  the  poem  fall  off  after  the  first  two  hundred  lines,  and 
it  becomes  at  last  absolutely  tedious.  The  following  extracts 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  bold  and  dashing  character  of  this 
satire.     The  first  regards  Southey  : — 

Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on, 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son  ; 
DomdanieFs  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
^f  oro  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  o'eroome. 
For  ever  rcig^n — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face. 
Well  wert  thou  doomed  the  last  of  all  thy  race. 
Well  might  triumphant  Genii  bear  thee  henoe. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 

The  next  is  on  Wordsworth  : — 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school. 

That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth — framer  of  a  lay 

As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May. 

AVho  warns  his  friend  to  *  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 

And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double ; ' 

Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 

Convincing  all  by  demonstration  plain. 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane, 

And  Christmas  stories,  tortured  into  rh^me, 

Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  t^Us  the  Tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  her  *  idiot  boy/ 
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A  moon-strack  silly  lad  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day» 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  point  ho  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells. 
That  all  wlio  view  the  *  idiot  in  his  glorj'/ 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  stor}*. 

(3)  Political  satire  castigates,  nominally  in  the  interest 
le,  but  really  in  the  interest  of  a  party,  the  wicked  or 
ptible  qualities  of  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  faction. 
ro  most  notable  exemplitications  in  our  literature  are 
3  Ifiidibras  and  Dryden's  Ahsahm  and  Achitophtl,  The 
of  Sir  Hudibras  and  Ralpho — the  one  intended  to  repre- 
e  military  Puritan,  half  hypocrite,  half  enthusiast — 

who  built  his  faith  upon 
Th3  Loly  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 

er  meant  to  expose  a  lower  type  of  Puritan  character,  in 
»lculatiug  craft,  assuming  the  mask  of  devotion  without 
lity,  made  its  profit  out  of  the  enthusiasm  of  others  — 
irical  creations  which,  if  not  equal  to  Don  Quixote  and 
,  can  never  lose  their  interest  in  the  country  which  pro- 
:^he  originals. 

5  satirical  portraits  in  Absalom  and  Achitaphel  are  drawn 
masterly  hand.  They  include  the  leading  statesmen  and 
ans  of  the  Whig  party  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
i  II.  Some  of  the  characters,  though  men  of  mark  at 
le,  have  ceased  to  figure  in  history ;  and  the  satire  on 
iterests  us  but  little.  But  the  sketches  of  Shaftesbury, 
c,  Buckingham,  and  Titus  Gates,  derive  an  interest,  in- 
ently  of  the  skill  and  vigour  of  the  drawing,  from  the 
ial  importance  of  the  persons  represented.  Shaftesbury 
described  : — 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit, 
Sagacious,  told,  and  turbulent  of  wit. 

re  follow  the  lines  given  above  (IV.  §  72)  ;  after  which 
't  proceeds  : — 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremitj*, 

IMcased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms ;  but  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast  his  wit. 

Oreat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 

Klse  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 

Refuse  his  age  tlie  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
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Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 
l^ankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  case  ; 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg*d  thing,  a  son  7 

Halifax,  known  as  the  *  Trimmer/  who  defeated  the  Eich* 
sion  Bill,  is  the  subject  of  a  few  laudatory  lines  : — 

Jotham,  of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought ; 
Endow 'd  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 
The  worse  awhile,  tlien  chose  the  better  side ; 
Nor  cliosc  alone,  but  turn'd  the  balance  too. 
So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  may  be      I 
compared  with  that  by  Pope  (see  p.  517)  : —  ' 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  :  i 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ;  ! 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  nmnkind's  epitome  : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

AVas  everything  by  fits,  and  nothing  long; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  tiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking.  *, 

Blest  madman,  who' could  every  hour  employ  ] 

With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  I  i 

•  •••••■ 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late, 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laugli'd  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
1^'or  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel ; 
Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  no  faction,  but  of  tliat  was  left. 

Gates,  the  chief  witness  in  the  Popish  plot  of  1G80,  is  the 
object  of  a  long  rolling  lire  of  invective,  from  which  we  can 
only  extract  a  few  lines  : — 

His  memory,  miraculously  great, 

Could  plots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  repeat ; 

AVhich  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies, 

For  human  viit  could  never  such  devise. 

Some  future  tniths  are  mingled  in  his  book ; 

But  where  the  witness  failed,  the  prophet  spoke; 

Some  things  like  visionary  Hight  appear: 

The  spirit  caught  him  up, — the  Lord  knows  where  ; 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree, 

Unknown  to  foreign  university. 
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38.  Cliurchill's  Propheaj  of  Famine  was  an  unworthy  attack 
upon  the  Scotch,  written  when  the  author  was  closely  linked 
with  the  demagogue  John  Wilkes,  and  betokening  his  influence. 
The  minister,  Lord  Bute,  had  given  places  in  England  to  several 
of  his  countrymen  ;  hinc  illce  lachryvice  !  There  is  no  proper 
arrangement  in  the  poem,  no  evidence  of  a  concerted  plan ;  the 
writer  seems  to  have  fired  off  his  small  arms  just  as  it  might 
happen,  shooting  wildly  and  rapidly,  in  the  vague  notion  that 
some  of  the  shot  might  hit.  In  the  early  portion  of  the  satire, 
the  wit  consists,  according  to  Churchill's  usual  manner,  in  the 
ironical  ascription  to  the  Scotch  of  virtues,  the  bad  qualities 
opposite  to  which  are  supposed  to  be  notoriously  prominent  in 
their  national  character.  Two  Scotch  shepherds.  Jockey  and 
Sawney,  are  then  introduced,  bewailing,  in  alternate  strophes, 
the  sad  condition  of  their  country  since  the  fatal  day  of  Cul- 
loden  :  they  are  joined  by  the  goddess  Famine,  who  prophesies 
the  approaching  exaltation  of  the  nation  through  the  advent 
of  a  Scotchman  (Lord  Bute)  to  power,  who  will  enable  his 
countrymen  to  fatten  upon  the  riches  of  England.  The  names 
of  democracy  and  liberty  become  hateful  in  the  mouths  of 
Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Co.,  of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  Milton ;~ 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty. 

Politically  and  socially  this  middle  part  of  the  century  was 
a  dull  and  despicable  period,  in  which  the  only  objects  that  re- 
lieve the  gloom  are  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  Burke,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  keen,  cold,  caustic  good  sense  of  Horace 
Walpole,  on  the  other.  The  allusions  in  Walpole's  letters  to 
Churchill's  works,  as  they  successively  appeared,  are  full  of 
point  and  truth ;  in  fact,  the  whole  age,  in  its  meanness  and 
false  assumption,  its  hypocrisy  and  its  corruption,  is  wonder- 
fully photographed  in  the  correspondence  of  that  intelligent 
patrician,  who  knew  not  what  reverence  was,  and  was  too 
honest  to  endure  its  counterfeit ;  who  saw  things  just  as  they 
were,  and  had  the  gift  of  setting  them  down  just  as  he  saw 
them. 

39.  If  it  be  a  marked  descent  from  Dryden  to  Churchill,  it 
is  a  still  deeper  fall  from  Churchill  to  Peter  Pindar.  John 
Wolcot,  a  native  of  Devonsliire,  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  an 
obscure  medical  practitioner  at  Fowey,  to  his  own  profession. 
The  natural  vulgarity  of  his  mind  was  never  corrected,  nor  his 
irrepressible  conceit  ever  rebuked,  by  the  association  with  his 
betters  at  a  university  :  in  the  society  of  a  small  country  town 
he  was  an  oracle,  a  marvel  of  genius  ;  there  liis  sallies  were 
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applauded,  his  ribaldry  mistaken  for  satire,  his  obscenity  for 
humour,  and  his  low  smartness  for  wit.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  literary  work  exhibiting  a  more  pitiful  debasement 
of  the  human  intellect  than  the  Lousicid,  published  in  1786. 
The  backstairs  tattle  of  the  royal  household  had,  it  seems, 
spread  a  story  that  an  animal  of  that  description  had  made  its 
appearance  on  the  king's  plate  at  dinner,  who  had  ordered  the 
heads  of  all  the  cooks  and  scullions  to  be  shaved  in  consequence. 
Upon  this  incident,  real  or  imaginary,  Wolcot  founded  what  he 
calls  a  heroic-comic  poem  in  five  cantos,  at  the  end  of  which, 
in  servile  imitation  of  Pope,  he  makes  the  Zephyr  tnwsport 
the  animal  to  the  skies,  and  transform  him  into  a  planet,  which 
is  thereupon  discovered  by  Herschel,  and  solemnly  named  the 
Georgium  Sidiis, 

It  may  perhaps  be  said, — Is  not  Peter  Pindar  the  English 
Beaumarchais  ; — does  he  not,  like  him,  turn  sham  greatness 
inside  out,  and  demolish  the  superstitious  awe   witii  which 
privileged  persons  and  classes  are  surrounded  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  vulgar  ?     No,  he  is  not  comparable  to  Beaumar 
chais  ;  for  Beaumarchais  did  a  solid  and  necessary  work,  and 
he  did  not.     Continental  kings,  before  the  French  Revolution, 
however  personally  despicable  they  might  be,  were  formidable, 
l^ecause  the  political  system  was  despotic,  l>ecause  they  wielded 
an   enormous  power    irresponsibly,    and  could  consign  to  a 
perpetual    dungeon    by   their    lettrea  de   cncJiet,    unless  pru- 
dence restrained  them,  any  private  citizen  who  might  offend 
them.      Yet  traditional  reverence  and   mistaken   piety  sur- 
rounded these  kings  with  a  halo  of  majesty  and  sanctity  in 
their  people's  eyes  ;   he,  therefore,  who  undermined  this  reve- 
rence, who  exhibited  kings  and  queens  as  just  as  miserable 
forked  bipeds,  just  as  full  of  faults  and  follies,  as  men  and 
women  in  general,  may  have  done  a  good  and  necessary  work, 
as  a  pioneer  of  freedom.     But  in  England,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  kings  had  no  such  powers  ;  religious  worship,  thought, 
and  its  expression,  were  almost  entirely  free  ;  *  our  pohUctl 
li}>erties  were  in  the  main   secure  ;   no  king  could  send  an 
Englishman  to  prison  at  his  own  caprice,  or  subject  him  to 
arbitrary  taxation,  or  deprive  him  of  representation  in  par- 
liament.     What  serious  haiiii,  tlien,  could  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable folly,  malignity,  and  even  profligacy,  in  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  do  to  the  people  at  large  ?     None  whatever ; 
there  was  therefore  no  object  sufficient  to  justify  a  satire,  no 
diynus  vindice  nodus.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  Hanoverian  family  being  seated  on  the  throne,  however  it 

>  Of  course  I  am  not  sipeaking  of  Ireland. 
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might  surround  itself  with  German  menials  and  waiting  women 
like  Madame  Schwellenberg,  whom  Wolcot  lashes  with  indig- 
nant patriotism, — was  tantamount,  in  the  eyes  of  most  English- 
men, to  a  standing  protest  on  behsdf  of  the  right  of  the  people, 
in  the  name  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  to  resist 
a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  government ;  as  stich  it  should  have 
maide  that  limited  and  muzzled  royalty  sacred  from  assault. 
A  man  who  wrote  so  much,  and  whose  tongue,  as  he  says 

of  himself,^ 

So  copious  in  a  flux  of  metre, 
Labitnr  et  lahctuTy 

could  not  but  say  a  good  thing  occasionally.  The  postscript  to 
his  EpiaUe  to  Ja^nea  Bostcell,  Esq.y  being  a  supposed  conversa- 
tion between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  author,  contains  a  well- 
known  sally  : — 

P.P.  *  I  have  heard  it  whispered,  Doctor,  that,  should  you  die  before 
bim,  Mr.  Boswell  means  to  write  your  life.* 

Johnson.  *  Sir,  he  cannot  mean  me  so  irreparable  an  injury.  Which 
of  U8  shall  die  first  is  only  known  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events ;  but 
were  I  sure  that  James  Boswell  would  write  wy  life,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  not  anticipate  the  measure  by  taking  his.* 

40.  Since  Dryden  we  have  had  no  political  satirist  com- 
parable to  Moore.  In  the  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Phelim  Fudge  to  liis  employer,  Lord  Castlereagh,  are 
an  ironical  picture  of  European  society  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  Parody  on  a  Celebrated  Letter — 
that  addressed  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1812 — is  a  piece  of  cutting  satire,  in  which  every  line  has  its 
open  or  covert  sting. 

41.  Among  the  many  shoi*ter  poems  which  fall  luider  the 
desciiption  of  political  satire,  none  has  attained  greater  noto- 
riety than  Lilliburlero,  or  better  deserved  it  than  the  Vicar  of 
Bray,  The  doggerel  stanzas  of  the  former  were  sung  all  over 
England  about  the  time  of  the  landing  of  William  111.,  and 
are  said  to  havelcontributed  much  to  stir  up  the  popular  hatred 
against  James.  The  Vicar  of  Bray  is  a  witty  narrative  of  the 
changes  in  political  sentiment  which  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
whose  fundamental  principle  it  is  to  stick  to  his  benefice,  might 
be  supposed  to  undergo  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
Geoi*ge  I.     The  first  and  the  last  stanzas  are  subjoined  : — 

In  good  King  Charles's  golden  days, 

When  loyalty  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  high-church  man  I  was. 

And  so  I  got  preferment, 

I  Apologetic  Postscript  to  Odt  vpon  Odt, 

U  It 
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To  teach  my  flock  I  never  missed, 

Kings  are  by  God  appointed. 
And  cursed  are  they  that  do  resist, 
Or  touch  the  Lord's  anointed ; 

And  this  is  law,  &c 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  illastrions  house  of  Hanover, 

And  Protestant  succession. 
To  them  I  do  allegiance  swear — 

While  they  can  keep  possession, 
For  in  my  faith  and  loyalty 

I  never  more  will  falter, 
And  George  my  lawful  King  shall  be — 
Until  the  times  do  alter : 

And  this  is  law,  I  will  maintain. 

Until  my  dying  day,  Sir, 
That  whatsoever  King  shall  reign, 
I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  Sir. 


Pa4Btoral  Poetry :— Spenser,  Browne,  Pope,  Shenitone. 

42.  Of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece,  such  as  we  have  it  in 
the  oxquisito  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  our  English  specimens  are 
but  a  weak  and  pale  reflexion.  The  true  pastoral  brings  us  to 
the  sloping  brow  of  the  hill,  while  the  goats  are  browsing 
Ijelow  ;  and  on  a  rustic  seat,  opposite  a  statue  of  Priapus,  ve 
see  the  herdsmen  singing  or  piping,  yet  shunning  to  try  tJieir 
skill  in  the  mid-day  heats,  because  they  fear  to  anger  Pan,  who 
then  *  rests,  being  a- weary,  from  his  hunting.' '  Even  Viigil's 
EclogtieSy  graceful  and  musical  as  they  are,  possess  bat  a 
secondary  excellence  ;  they  are  merely  imitations  of  Theocritus, 
aiad  do  not  body  forth  the  real  rural  life  of  Italy.  The  only 
English  poetry  which  bears  the  true  pastoral  stamp  is  that  ii 
Bums  and  other  Scottish  wi-itens ; — and  for  this  reason — tiist, 
like  the  Gi'eek  pastoml,  it  is  foiuided  on  reality  ;  it  springs  out 
of  the  actual  life  and  manner  of  tliought  of  the  Scotti^  peasant 
If  it  is  I'ough-licwn  and  harsh  in  comparison  with  its  souUieru 
prototype,  that  is  but  saying  that  the  Scottish  peasant,  thoagh 
not  despicably  endowed,  is  neither  intellectually  nor  aestheti- 
cally the  equal  of  the  Greek. 

The  chief  pastoml  poems  that  wo  have  are  Spenser's  Shep* 
JiearcTs  Calender^  Dmyton's  EclogueSj  Browne's  Eritannicti 
rastoralsjAud  Pope's  and  Shenstone's  Pa^ora/^,  besides  innume- 
rable shorter  pieces.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  ex- 
tracts. Browne's  so-called  pastorals  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
as  descriptive  poems,  since  they  are  destitute  of  that  dramatie 

1  TkeocrituMyUyUL 
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character  which  the  true  pastoral  (which  is,  in  fact,  a  rudimen- 
tary drama)  should  always  possess.  ^ 

Britannia's  Pastorals  are  in  two  books,  each  containing  five  'songs 
or  cantos.  A  thread  of  narrative  rans  through  them,  but  does  not 
famish  much  that  is  interesting,  either  in  character  or  in  incident. 
The  conduct  of  the  story  of  Marina  and  her  lovers  is  far  too  discursive. 
Each  song  is  introduced  by  an  *  argument/  as  in  the  Faeri/  Queenc^  and 
the  colouring  of  the  whole  work  is  strongly  Spenserian.  But  the 
digrcifsiona  and  intercalated  discussions  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  chiefly 
however,  amatory,  make  it  very  tedious  reading.  A  true  feeling  for 
natural  beauty,  a  special  love  for  the  scenery  of  his  native  De^on,  and 
a  corresponding  power  of  rich  and  picturesque  description,  are  Browne's 
chief  merits. 

43.  Pope,  in  the  Introduction  to  liis  Pasforah,  explained 
his  conception  of  a  pastoral  poem,  as  of  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
simplicity  and  virtue, — the  artless  manners,  fresli  affections, 
and  natural  language, — of  the  golden  age, — apart  alike  from 
courtly  refinements  and  realistic  coarseness.  In  executing  this 
conception  he  is  very  happy,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth 
pastorals.  Shenstone's  Pastoral  Ballad  has  some  delicately- 
turned  phrases.* 


Deflcriptive  Poetry  : — '  Poly-olbion,*  *  Cooper*8  Hill,' 

'The  Seasons.' 

44.  This  kind  of  poetry  labours  under  the  want  of  definite 
form  and  scope ;  it  is  accumulative,  not  oi^nic  :  and  conse- 
quently is  avoided,  or  but  seldom  used,  by  the  greater  masters 
of  the  art.  The  most  bulky  specimen  of  descriptive  verse  that 
we  possess  is  Drayton's  Poly-olbioyi ;  the  most  celebrated,  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  The  Poly-olhion  is  a  sort  of  British  gazetteer  ; 
it  describes  the  most  noted  spots  or  tovns  in  every  English 
county,  with  historical  illustrations.  The  poem  shows  great 
imaginative  as  well  as  descriptive  power ;  so  that  one  wonders 
at  the  patient  industry  with  which  a  man,  whose  gifts  qualified 
him  for  higher  things,  must  have  worked  out  his  dull  task. 
The  diction  is  simple  and  strong,  and  tends  to  the  Saxon  side 
of  the  language,  as  the  following  extract  shows  :-^ 

Of  Albion^  glorious  isle,  the  wonders  whilst  I  write. 
The  sundry  varying  soils,  the  pleasures  infinite, 
Where  heat  kills  not  the  cold,  nor  cold  expels  the  heat. 
The  calms  too  mildly  small,  nor  winds  too  roughly  great, 
Kor  night  doth  hinder  day,  nor  day  the  night  doth  wrong. 
The  summer  not  too  short,  the  winter  not  too  long — 
i^— pi»^i— — — ^^^■^»»^— '™^— ^^^^^— ^^-^— —  ^-^^— i^»^i^^-^-»-^p«^p— ^—^i^i— — ^.^— 

I  Extract  Book,  art  149. 
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What  help  shall  I  invoke  to  aid  my  muse  the  while  7 

Thou  genius  of  the  place  !  this  most  renowned  isle, 
Which  livSst  long  hefore  the  all-earth-drowning  flood. 
Whilst  yet  the  earth  did  swarm  with  her  gigantic  brood. 
Go  thou  before  me  still,  thy  circling  shores  about, 
Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to  show 
Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers  flow, 
Wise  genius,  by  thy  help  that  so  I  may  descty 
How  thy  fair  mountains  stand,  and  how  thy  valleys  lie. 

45.  Cooper's  Hill,  by  Sir  John  Denham,  has  the  beautiful 
and  often-quoted  passage  descriptive  of  the  Thames  : — 

Thames — the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire— to  his  embraces  runs. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 

Wliose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold. 

His  genius  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore. 

Search  not  bis  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore ; 

0*er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing. 

And  hatches  plenty  for  the  ensuing  spring ; 

Kor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infants  over-lay, 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave. 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  ho  gave ; 

Ko  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mowez's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil ; 

But  godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does ; 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 

But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind, 

^Vhen  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores. 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers. 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours ; 

Fin<&  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  want^. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  plants ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O  might  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stroam 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  1 

Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  doll. 

Strong  without  xage,  without  o'exflowing  f  uU. 

46.  Of  Pope's  Windsor  Forest,  Johnson  has  remarked, '  The 
design  of  Windsor  Forest  is  evidently  taken  from  Cooper^s  JfiU, 
with  some  attention  to  Waller's  poem  on  The  Park,  •  .  •  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan,  or  a  rogolor  sub- 
ordination of  parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  original 
design.  There  is  this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems ;  because, 
as  the  scones  which  they  must  exhibit  successively  are  all  sub- 
nting;  at  the  oame  time,  the  order  in  which  they  are  shonn^ 
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must  by  necessity  be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  last  part  than  the  first.' 

47.  Thomson's  Seasons^  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  in  four 
books,  bears  some  resemblance,  though  no  comparison,  to  Vir- 
gil's Georgics,  The  descriptions  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
the  habits  of  animals,  and  tlie  manners  of  men,  are  generally 
given  with  truthful  and  vivid  delineation.  The  more  ambitious 
flights— if  a  fine  panegyric  on  Peter  the  Great  be  excepted — in 
-which  he  paints  great  characters  of  ancient  or  modem  story,  or 
philosophises,  or  plays  the  moralist — are  less  successful.  Even 
in  describing  nature,  Thomson  betrays  a  signal  want  of  imagi- 
nation ;  he  saw  correctly  what  was  before  him — the  outward 
shows  of  things — but  never  had  a  glimpse  of 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  inspiration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

There  are  passages  from  which  the  author  might  be  set 
down  as  a  pantheist ;  but  poets  are  often  inconsistent :  and,  as 
Pope  disclaimed  the  fatalism  which  seems  to  be  taught  by 
the  Essay  on  Man^  so  Thomson  might  have  declined  to  father 
the  pantheism  which  seems  to  pervade  the  following  lines,  if 
expressed  in  sober  prose ; — 

What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages,  say, 
That  in  a  poweiful  language,  felt,  not  heard, 
Instmcts  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  through  their  breast 
These  arts  of  love  diffuses  7    What  but  God  7 
Inspiring  God !  who,  boundless  Spirit  all. 
And  unremitting  energy,  pervades, 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

A  passage  at  the  end  of  Spring  contains  a  well-known  line- 
Delightful  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  youn^  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

The  lines  on  the  Robin,  in  Winter,  are  in  Thomson's  best 
manner  :— 

The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alono, 
The  red-bicast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  skj'. 
In  joyless  fields  and  tiiomy  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  \isit.    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
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On  tbe  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o*er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is ; 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet. 


lyrical  Poetry : —Bevotional,  Loyal,  Patriotic,  Amatory, 

Bacchanalian,  MartiaL 

48.  Lyrical  poetry,  as  its  name  denotes,  implied  originally 
that  the  words  were  accompanied  by  lively  music  A  rapid 
movement,  and  a  corresponding  rapidity  in  the  verse,  are  essen- 
tial to  it.  It  is  tlie  glowing  utterance  of  minds,  not  calm  and 
thoughtful,  but  excited  and  impassioned ;  it  appertains,  there- 
fore, to  the  affective  and  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reasoning  and  meditative  side. 
Wordsworth,  in  pursuance  of  a  poetical  theory,  published  in  his 
youth  a  collection  of  Lyrical  BaU<id^ ;  but  they  were  not  lyrical, 
because  there  was  no  passion  in  them,  and  much  reflexion.  In 
later  life,  he  wisely  changed  their  designation. 

There  are  certain  main  lyrical  themes,  corresponding  to  the 
passions  and  emotions  which  exercise  the  most  agitating  sway 
over  the  human  heart.  These  are,  Devotion,  Loyalty,  Patriot- 
ism, Love,  Revelry,  and  War.  We  will  take  each  theme  sepa- 
rately, and  from  among  the  innumerable  lyrical  compositions 
which  adorn  our  literature,  select  a  very  few,  as  a  sample  of  the 
riches  of  the  land.  The  task  of  selection  is  much  facilitated  bv 
the  publication,  some  years  ago,  of  The  Golden  Treasury^  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  best  songs  and  lyrics  in  the  language, 
carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Palgi-ave. 

49.  (1)  Among  devotional  lyrics  there  is  none  nobler  than 
Milton's  Christmas  Ode,  Hallam  pronounced  it  to  be  *  perhaps 
the  finest  ode  in  the  English  language.'  A  certain  ruggedness 
of  diction  partially  disfigures  the  later  stanzas ;  but,  taking  the 
poem  as  a  whole,  the  music  of  the  numbers  is  worthy  of  the 
stately  yet  swift  march  of  the  thought.  We  must  find  space 
for  the  opening  and  concluding  stanzas  : — 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heavcn-bom  Child 
All  meanly  wTapt  in  the  mdc  manger  lies ; 

Nature  in  awe  to  him 

Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim, 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  siui,  her  lusty  paramour. 
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Only  with  speeches  fair 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow ; 

And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 

Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

Hut  He,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-e3'ed  Peace ; 
She,  crown'd  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 

His  ready  harbinger, 
With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 

And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 

She  btrikcs  an  universal  peace  through  soa  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle  sound 

Was  heanl  the  world  around, 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  upliung  5 

The  hookM  chariot  stood 

Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armdd  throng ; 

And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  by. 

The  discomfiture  and  flight  of  the  Heathen  divinities  upon  the 
advent  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  silence  of  the  oracles,  ai*e  then 
described,  and  the  ode  concludes  with  the  following  stanzas :— • 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed. 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 
Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 

And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Fly  after  the  night  steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 

Hath  laid  her  babe  to  rest ; 
Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending ; 

Heaven's  youngest  teemed  star 

Hath  fixed  her  polished  car. 
Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 

And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 

Bright  harnessed  angels  sit,  in  order  ser\'iceable. 

■  50.  Crashaw's  lyrics  of  devotion  are  often  beautiful,  though 
their  effect  is  injured  by  the  conceits  in  which  he,  as  a  writer  of 
the  fantastic  school,  was  wont  to  indulge.  Dryden  is  the  author 
of  a  fine  paraphrase  of  the  hymn  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.  Pope^s 
Messiah  is  a  lyrical  eclogue  in  imitation  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue 
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of  Virgil.  In  his  hymn  entitled  The  Dying  Christian  to  his 
Souly  Pope  essayed  to  rival  Dr}'den  and  Addison  in  this  field 
also.  The  effort  cannot  be  pronounced  unsuccessful ;  yet  the 
art  and  labour  are  too  transparent,  and  the  ejaculations  have  a 
slightly  theatrical  cast : — 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oil  1  quit,  this  mortal  frame  ; 
Trembling,  hopinpf,  lingering,  flying, 
O  tbe  pain,  the  bliss,  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Tbe  world  recedes,  it  disappears ; 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes ;  my  ean 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings ;  I  mount ;  I  fly  1 
O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  7 

In  the  present  century  Byron  and  Moore  have  each  tried 
their  hand  at  sacred  lyrics.  The  Hebrew  Melodies  of  the  former, 
and  the  Sacred  Melodies  of  the  latter,  contain  pieces  of  great 
lyrical  beauty.  In  the  art  of  wedding  words  to  sounds,  no 
English  poet  ever  excelled,  or  perhaps  equalled,  Moore.  Tbe 
gift  is  exhibited  in  the  following  sacred  melody,  which  is  but  a 
sample  of  a  great  number,  all  equally  felicitous  in  this  respect: — 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ; 

Jehovah  hath  triumph*d ;  His  people  arc  free. 

Sing ;  for  the  might  of  the  tyrant  is  broken. 

His  cliariots,  his  horsemen,  so  splendid  and  bravo ; 

How -vain  was  their  boasting  I  the  Lord  hath  but  spoken, 

And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 

Praise  to  the  conqueror,  praise  to  the  Lord  ! 

His  word  was  our  arrow.  His  breath  was  our  sword. 

Who  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story 

Of  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  hour  of  her  pride  ? 

The  Lord  but  look'd  forth  from  His  pillar  of  glorj', 

And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  whelm'd  in  the  tide. 

51.  (2)  Loyalty,  Of  the  loyal  songs  with  which  our  poetry 
abounds,  certain  classes  only  can  be  said  to  possess  real  excel- 
lence. When  it  is  on  the  winning  side,  loyalty  loses  its  passion 
and  its  pathos ;  its  effusions  tend  to  become  interested,  and  lie 
under  the  suspicion  of  servility.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  such 
poems  as  Dryden's  Astrcea  Redux  and  Addison  s  heroics  in 
honour  of  William  III.  fall  flat  and  cold  on  the  ear.  But  when 
loyalty  is  struggling,  or  when  it  is  persecuted,  it  is  a  noble, 
because  a  disinterested,  sentiment,  and  it  gives  birth  to  noble 
poems.     In  our  own  history  these  conditions  hare  been  present 
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on  two  occasions— during  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  Royalist  and  the  Jacobite  songs  are  there- 
fore the  only  loyal  lyrics  which  need  arrest  our  attention.  Of 
the  former  class  we  shall  quote  a  portion  of  the  well-known 
lines  composed  by  the  gallant  Lovelace  while  in  prison : — 

When  Love  with  oncoDfinM  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates,  * 

And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 
•  •  •  •  • 

When,  linnet-like  continM,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  King ; 
When  I  sliall  voice  alond  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
EnlargM  wind.s,  that  carl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

These  for  an  hermitage ;  ^  -  ■ ' 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free,] 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

51  rt.  In  the  following  beautiful  lyric  by  Dryden,  some  inci- 
dent is  probably  referred  to  which  took  place  in  an  English 
Catholic  household  under  the  alien  rule  of  William  III.  By 
Pan  and  Syrinx  are  meant  James  II.  and  his  second  wife, 
Mary  of  Modena : — 

A  choir  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 

To  choose  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year ; 

All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the  shepherds  in  green, 

The  garland  was  given,  and  Phillis  was  queen  ; 

But  Phillis  refused  it,  and  sighing  did  say, 

ril  not  wear  a  g^land  while  Pan  Is  away. 

While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  are  fle<l  from  our  shore. 
The  Graces  are  banish 'd,  and  Love  is  no  more  ; 
The  soft  god  of  pleasure,  that  warmVI  our  de.<<ires. 
Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguish *d  his  fires. 
And  vows  that  liimself  and  his  mother  will  mourn, 
Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

Forbear  your  addresses,  and  court  us  no  more, 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  Deity  swore ; 
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Bat,  if  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms. 
Away  with  yonr  sheephooks,  and  take  to  your  arms ; 
Then  laarels  and  myrtles  your  hrows  shall  adorn. 
When  Pan,  and  his  son,*  and  fair  Syrinx,  return. 

52.  The  Jacobite  songs,  which  are  mostly  of  unknown 
authorship,  are  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  and  possess  that  melan* 
choly  charm  which  belongs  to  a  great  cause  vainly  maintained 
by  high-souled  men  against  an  overpowering  destiny.  We 
select  the  following  specimen : — ^ 

To  dannton  me  an*  me  sae  young, 

An'  gfude  King  James*  auldest  son  ! 

O  that's  the  thing  that  ne*er  can  he, 

For  the  man's  unhom  tliat  wiU  daunton  me ! 

0  set  me  ance  on  Scottish  land, 

An'  g^e  me  my  braid-sword  in  my  hand, 

Wi'  my  blue  bonnet  aboon  my  bree. 

An'  show  me  the  man  that  will  daunton  me. 

It's  nae  the  battle's  deadly  stouro, 

Nor  friends  pruived  fause,  that'll  gar  me  cower ; 

But  the  reckless  hand  o'  povert  io, 

0 1  that  alane  can  daunton  me  ! 

High  was  I  bom  to  kingly  gear, 
But  a  cuif '  came  in  my  cap  to  wear; 
But  wi'  my  braid-sword  I'll  let  him  see 
He's  nae  the  man  will  daunton  mo. 

The  best  and  most  spirited  of  these  Jacobite  lyiics  are  to  l^e 
found  in  Ritson's  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  or  Hogg's  JacMte 
Jielics. 

53.  (3)  Patriotism,  That  amour  aacre  de  la  palrie,  which 
in  all  countries  is  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  Lyric  muse,  is  among 
ourselves  by  no  means  homogeneous.  We  have  Scotch  patriot- 
ism, Irish  patriotism,  and  British  or  Imperial  patriotism,  and 
noble  lyrics  inspired  by  each.  Lastly,  as  there  is  a  poetical 
justice,  so  there  is  a  poetical  patriotism — a  feeling  which  usually 
goes  abroad  to  seek  for  its  objects,  and  is  eloquent  upon  the 
wrongs  sustained  by  foreign  nationalities.  Scotland  vents  her 
patriotic  fervour  in  Bums'  manly  lines,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  Bruce  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Her 
poets  find  her  ancient  triumphs  over  England  more  soul-inspir- 
ing than  any  of  those  which  her  sons  have,  since  the  Union, 
assisted  her  great  neighbour  to  achieve.  For  patriotism  is 
intense  in  proportion  to  its  local  concentration ;  and  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  a  great  empire,  though  it  may 

1  James,  commonly  called  the  old  Pretender. 
*  From  Cromek'fl  Songu  of  Niihtdait, 
s  Worthless  feUow, 
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ce  the  same  course  of  action,  is  au  affair  of  the  reason 
r  than  of  the  feelings,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  give  rise 
ricai  developments.  Two  stanzas  fi'om  the  song  above 
oned  are  subjoined : — 

Wha  wad  be  a  traitor  knavo, 
AVha  wad  fill  a  coward's  grave, 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  2 
Coward  I  turn  and  flee  I 

AVha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand  or  freeman  fa'  2 
Let  him  follow  me  I  * 

:.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  by  reason  and  principle  a  staunch 

ialist,  and  his  poem  on  Waterloo  illustrates  the  general 

itish  element  in  his  patriotism.     But  how  cold  and  tame 

Js  compared  with  the  glowing  lines  which  burst  from  his 

s  his  heart  broods  over  the  rugged  channs  of  liis  own 

onia ! — 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
AVho  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  m)'  own,  my  native  land  7 
AVhose  heart  hath  ne'er  witliin  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  7 

I  the  first  edition,  I  printed  the  last  line  of  this  stanza,  *  Scotaman ! 
me ! '  but  othcnvise  it  stood  precisely  as  it  now  stands.  A  writer  in 
seum  charged  me  with  having  miifquutcd  this  stanza  '  so  egregionsly,  as 
!  produced  ludicrous  nonsense.'  According  to  him,  *  by  making  the'first 
ues  interrogative,  it  is  implied  that  no  one  is  prepared  to  draw  fireedom's 
Jehu  asked,  *  Who  is  on  the  lx>rd*8  side,  who  ?  '  when  he  wished  to 
>zebel  thrown  out  of  the  window ;  he  expected,  therefore,  to  find  that 
nras  on  tlic  Lord's  Ride,  if  this  new  grnmmatical  canon  be  correct.  In 
sspects,  too,  the  criticism  is  unluckj'.  Referring  to  Allan  Cunningham's 
of  the  poet's  works,  1  fitul  that  Burus  originally  wrote  (see  his  letter  to 
mson,  dated  in  Sept.  1793), — 

Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'? 
Let  him  follow  mc  I 

udicrous  nonsense,'  therefore,  produced  by  the  mark  of  interrogation, 
e  fathered  on  the  poet  himself.  This  first,  and  clearly  best,  version  was 
I  to  the  air,  *Hey,  tuttie,  taitie.*  Thomson  wrote  back,  delighted  with 
'ds,  but  objecting  to  the  air  which  they  were  set  to,  and  suggesting  such 
ons  in  the  terminal  lines  of  the  stanzas  as  would  adapt  the  song  to 
*  Lewie  Gordon.'  Bums  accepted  the  suggestion,  and,  in  his  next  letter, 
n  altered  version,  in  which,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  a  comma 
Mtituted  for  the  mark  of  interrogation,  so  that  the  stanzas  read,-— 

Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa*, 
Caledonian !  on  wi'  me  t 

der  Smith,  in  his  late  edition  of  Bums,  retains  the  mark  of  interrog^a* 
at  prints  tho  terminal  lines  as  the^  stand  in  the  second  vereion*  It 
o  me  that  the  first  version,  representing  the  original  form  of  this  noble 
should  be  adhered  to  in  all  future  editions. 
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If  snch  there  be,  go  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim,  < 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf,  '  : 

The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown,  . 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down  ' 

To  the  vile  dust  fiom  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 
Oh  I  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  I 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  t  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e*er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  shall  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone. 
Though  there,  foigotten  and  alone, 
The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

55.  Irish  patriotism  blooms,  as  might  be  expected,  into 
verse  of  a  mournful,  almost  of  an  elegiac  cast.  Moore's  poetiy 
furnishes  us  with  many  specimens,  among  which  the  following 
lines,  entitled  'After  the  Battle,' are  not  the  least  beautiful  :— 

Night  closed  upon  the  conqueror^s  way. 
And  lightnings  showed  the  distant  hill, 
\Vhere  they  who  lost  that  dreadful  day 
Stood  few  and  faint,  but  fearless  still. 
The  soldier's  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal, 
For  ever  dimmed,  for  ever  crossed ; 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  heroes  feci, 
"NVhcn  all  but  life  and  honour's  lost  I 

The  last  sad  hour  of  freedom's  dream. 
And  valour's  task,  moved  slowly  by. 
While  mute  they  watched,  till  morning's  beam 
Should  rise,  and  give  them  light  to  die  ! 
There  is  a  world  where  souls  are  free, 
Where  tyrants  taint  not  nature's  bliss ; 
If  death  that  world's  bright  opening  be. 
Oh  I  who  would  live  a  slave  in  this  7 

56.  British — if  it  should  not  rather  be  called  English— 
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patriotism  has  produced  such  poems  as  Glover's  Hosier'a  Ghost^ 
Cowper's  Boadiceay  and  Campbell's  MoHnera  of  England, 
From  the  Boadicea  we  extract  a  portion  of  the  Druid's  address 
to  the  patriot  queen  of  the  Iceni : — 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  g^und — 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 

Other  Romans  shall  arise, 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shsdl  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Caesar  never  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway : 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
None  invincible  as  they. 

57.  Poetical  patriotism  inspired  Gray's  Bard^  Byron's  Isles 
of  Greece^  and  Shelley's  HeUas,  In  the  first-named  poem,  the 
last  of  the  Welsh  bards,  standing  on  a  crag  that  overhangs  t)ie 
pass  through  which  King  Edward  and  his  army  are  defiling, 
invokes  ruin  on  the  race  and  name  of  the  oppressor  of  his 
country,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  hymn  of  vengeful  despair 
flings  himself  into  the  sea.  Byron's  noble  lyric  is  so  well  known 
that  we  shall  not  spoil  it  by  quotation,  but  prefer  to  extract 
portions  of  two  choruses  from  Shelley's  Hellas,  in  which,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  the  poet  paints  an  ideal  future  for 
enfranchised  and  regenerate  Greece : — 

Temples  and  towers. 


Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 

Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours. 

And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay ; 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 

Built  below  the  tide  of  war« 

Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 

Of  thought,  and  its  eternity ; 
Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 

Rule  the  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  is  set. 

But  this  is  not  enough ;  Greece  herself  is  to  live  again : — 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 
ITrpm  waves  screncr  far  ; 
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A  new  Peneos  roUs  its  f oontains 

Against  the  onoming  star, 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep : 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fraught  with  a  later  prixe ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies, 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

O  write  no  more  the  Tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be  I 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free ; 
Although  a  subtler  Sphynz  renew 
Biddies  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And,  to  remoter  time. 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  her  prime ; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live. 
All  earth  can  take,  or  heaven  can  give. 

58.  (4)  Love.  Lovo  songs,  or  amatory  lyrics,  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds  in  all  our  poetical  collections.  Those  of 
8urrey,  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of  Petrarch, 
have  a  classic  sound,  but  are  somewhat  monotonous.  The  fol- 
lowing sonnet  is  a  specimen  much  above  the  average  : — 

Set  mo  whereas  the  sun  doth  parch  the  green. 
Or  where  his  beams  do  not  dissolve  the  ice ; 
In  temperate  heat,  where  he  is  felt  and  seen ; 
In  presence  prest  of  people,  mad  or  wise ; 
Set  me  in  high,  or  yet  in  low  degree ; 
In  longest  night,  or  in  the  longest  day ; 
In  clearest  sky,  or  where  clouds  thickest  be ; 
111  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  hairs  are  gray ; 
Set  me  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  else  in  hell, 
Tu  hill,  or  dale,  or  in  the  foaming  flood ; 
Thrall,  or  at  large, — alive  whcrcso  I  dwell. 
Sick,  or  in  health,  in  evil  fame  or  good, — 
Hers  will  I  be ;  and  only  with  this  thought 
Content  myself,  although  my  chance  be  nought. 

Sii*  Thomas  ^yyat  is  the  author  of  the  following  elegant 
stanzas,  which  have  the  heading,  *  The  Lover's  Lute  cannot  bo 
blamed  though  it  sing  of  his  Lady's  Unkindness '  :— 

Blame  not  my  lute  !  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that,  as  liketh  mc  ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  lute  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me ; 
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Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  thy  change, 
Blame  not  my  lute ! 
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Spite  asketh  spit^,  and  changing  change, 
And  &ilsM  faith  must  needs  be  known ; 

The  fault's  so  great,  the  case  so  strange, 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 

My  soHgs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 
Blame  not  my  lute ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone, 

And  well  deserved  to  have  blame ; 
Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone, 

And  then  my  lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 
But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play 
By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way, 
Blame  not  my  lute  1 

But  with  the  earlier  poets  in  general,  Venus  is  generally 
found  in  close  alliance  with  Bacchus  ;  and  the  sentiment  which 
inspires  their  strains  is  of  a  grosser  kind  than  that  which  the 
refining  mystical  poets  of  later  times  have  introduced.  Moore 
in  this  respect  resembles  tho  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Stuart  periods  rather  than  his  own  contemporaries.  We  shall 
give  one  or  two  specimens  of  both  styles,  beginning  with  Ben 
Jcmson's  graceful  lines  To  Celiu : — 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  ril  not  ask  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

T  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wrcatJi, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thco, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  did'st  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
8ince  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee  I 

Some  of  Shakspere's  sonnets  might  well  be  quoted  in  this 
connexion,  particularly  that  beginning,  '  Did  not  the  heavenly 
rhetoric  of  thine  eye  ? '  The  exquisite  lines  which  follow  occur 
in  Measure  for  Measure  : — 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 
That  80  sweetly  were  forswoni, 
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And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Bring  again — 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain. 

Sealed  in  vain ! 

59,  Marlowe's  *  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,'  and 
Ealeigh's  reply,  *  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young,'  are 
beaut^l  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  the  pastoral  love 
song.  Waller's  *  Go,  lovely  Rose,'  and  Carew's  *  He  that  loves 
a  rosy  cheek,'  are  in  all  books  of  extracts  ;  but  the  latter  poet's 
*  Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain,'  is  omitted  in  Th^  Golden 
Treasury  and  several  other  collections ;  we  shall  therefore 
quote  it : — 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Bring  eqoal  case  unto  my  pain. 

The  temperate  affords  me  none  ; 
Either  extreme  of  love  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm ;  if  it  be  love. 
Like  Daniie  in  that  golden  shower, 

I  swim  in  pleasure ;  if  it  prove 
Disdain — that  torrent  will  devour 

My  vulture  hopes,  and  he's  possessed 

Of  heaven,  that's  but  from  hell  released  ; 

Then  crown  my  joys  or  euro  my  pain  ; 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain. 

The  following  extract  is  from  George  Wither'spocm  of  Th*t 
Steadfast  Shepherd  ;  (see  Percy's  Reliques)  : — 

Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies 

Which  on  every  breast  are  worn, 
That  may  pluck  the  virgin  roses 
From  their  never  touched  thoni  ? 
I  can  go  rest 
On  her  sweet  breast. 
That  is  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  train  ; 
Then  stay  thy  tongtic, 
Thy  mermaid  song 
Is  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vaio. 

lie's  a  fool  that  baselv  dallieis 

* 

"NVhero  each  peasant  mates  with  liini ; 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronjfcd  valleys, 
While  there's  noble  hills  to  climb  ? 
No,  no,  though  clowns 
Are  scared  with  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  ; 
And  those  I'll  prove, 
So  will  thy  love 
Be  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain, 
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60.  Cowley's  Mistress  is  a  collection  of  love  songs  full  of 
old  or  curious  figures ;  of  far-fetched  fanciful  comparisons, 
"he  following  stanzas,  entitled  Her  Name^  are  very  musical^  and 
raceful  :— 

With  more  than  Jewish  reverence  as  yet 

Do  I  the  sacred  name  conceal ; 
When,  ye  kind  stars,  ah  I  when  will  it  be  fit 

This  gentle  mystery  to  reveal  ? 
When  will  our  love  be  named,  and  we  possess 
That  christening  as  a  badge  of  happiness  ? 

80  bold  as  yet  no  verse  of  mine  has  been, 

To  wear  that  gem  on  any  line ; 
Nor,  till  the  happy  nuptial  muse  be  seen, 

Shall  any  stanza  with  it  shine. 
Rest,  mighty  Name,  till  then ;  for  thou  must  be 
Laid  down  by  her,  ere  taken  up  by  me. 

Then  all  the  fields  and  woods  shall  with  it  ring ; 

Then  Echo's  burden  it  shall  be ; 
Then  all  the  birds  in  several  notes  shall  sing, 

And  all  the  rivers  murmur  thee ; 
Then  eveiy  wind  the  sound  shall  upward  bear. 
And  softly  whisper't  to  some  angel's  ear. 

Then  shall  thy  Name  through  all  my  verse  be  spread 

Thick  as  the  flowers  in  meadows  lie. 
And,  when  in  future  times  they  shall  be  read 

(As  sure,  I  think,  they  will  not  die). 
If  any  critic  doubt  that  they  be  mine, 
Men  by  that  stamp  shall  quickly  know  the  coin. 

Meanwhile  I  will  not  dare  to  make  a  name 

To  represent  thee  by ; 
Adam,  God's  nomenclator,  could  not  frame 

One  that  enough  should  signify ; 
Astraea,  or  Celia,  as  unfit  would  prove 
For  thee,  as  'tis  to  call  the  Deity,  Jove. 

The  following  stanzas  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  amatory 
ies  of  Herrick  : — 

*T0  THE  VlBGINS,  TO  VAKE  HUGH  OF  TlMIS.* 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying  ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-monow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

IT  K 
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That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer  ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry ; 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

61,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  furnish  us  with  nothing  to 
quote  under  this  head.  When  we  come  to  modern  times,  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  selection.  What  treasures  of  lyrical  force 
and  sweetness  are  contained  in  the  love  songs  of  Bums  !  Wo 
must  give  at  least  one  example  : — 

0  Marv,  at  thv  window  be. 

It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour  I 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 
That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor ; 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoui-e, 
A  weary  slave  f  rae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 
The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 
Tbe.danco  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha*, 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing — 

1  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 
Tho*  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a\ 
*  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whase  only  f aut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  nac  gio. 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  caniui  bo 
The  thought  o'  Marj'  MorLson* 

In  gi-ace  and  melody,  if  not  in  pathos,  Moore^s  love  songs 
may  be  matched  with  those  of  Burns,  as  the  following  lines 
exemplify : — 

Take  back  the  vii-gin  page 
"White  and  unwritten  still ; 
Sonic  hand  more  calm  and  sage 

Tliatleaf  must  fill; 
Thoughts  come  as  pure  as  light, 
Pure  as  even  you  require. 
But  oh  I  each  word  I  wjite 

Love  turns  to  fire. 
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Yet  let  me  keep  the  book ; 
Oft  shall  my  heart  renew, 
When  on  its  leaves  I  look, 

Dear  thoughts  of  you. 
Like  you,  'tis  fair  and  bright ; 
Like  you,  too  bright  and  fair 
To  let  wild  iwssion  writ<j 

One  wrong  wish  llicrc. 

Haply,  when  from  those  eyes 
Far,  far  away  I  roam, 
•Should  calmer  thouglit^  arise 

Towards  thee  and  liomo, 
Fancy  may  trace  some  lino 
Worthy  those  eyes  to  meet, 
Thoughts  thjit  not  bum  but  shine, 

Pure,  calm,  and  sweet. 
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Byron's  Maid  of  AtheiiSy  Shelley's  Epithalamxiim^  and  Cole- 
ridge's Gerievievey  we  must  be  content  with  naming. 

62.  (5)  Revelry,  This  is  a  lyrical  theme  which  has  lx5en 
largely  illustrated  by  our  poets,  especially  by  those  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  single 
specimen,  taken  from  Cowley  : — 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  tlie  rain. 
And  drinks  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink, 
Diinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  g^ess 
V*y  his  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he's  done. 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  Nature's  sober  found, 
]5ut  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
{Should  every  creature  drink  but  I  ? 
^^^ly,  men  of  morals,  tell  me  why  ? 

63.  (6)  War,  The  lyrics  of  war,  whatever  may  bo  the 
reason,  are  not  found  in  great  numbers,  nor  of  extraordinary 
merit,  in  English  litemture.  We  might  mention  Campbell's 
Hohenlinden  and  Battle  of  tJie  Baltic^  the  stirring  ballad  of 
Count  Albert^  and  the  gatliering  song  Pibroch  o/Donuil  Dhu, 
both  by  Scott,  and  Macaulay's  ballads  of  Xasehy  and  Ic^r^j^^xA 
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Lays  ofRonie,  In  Dryden's  great  lyric,  Alexander's  Feast,  the 
'  mighty  master '  of  the  lyre,  after  successfully  preluding  upon 
the  themes  of  love  and  revelry,  thus  in  a  bolder  strain  summons 
the  hero  to  war : — 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 

A  loader  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain : 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asonder. 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark,  hark  I  the  horrid  sound 

Has  raised  up  bis  head. 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 

And  amazed,  he  stares  around : 

Revenge,  revenge  I  Timotheus  cries, 

See  the  Furies  arise  I 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 

How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eye?  1 

Behold  a  ghastly  band. 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 

Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  blain, 

And  unburied  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 

Give  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew  I 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 

And  glittering  temples  of  the  hostile  gods. 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 

And  the  King  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy ! 


Elegiac  Poetry :— '  Fidele,* '  The  Castaway,* 


64.  English  poetry,  in  sympathy  with  the  sad  and  lowering 
skies  of  our  northern  climate,  is  never  more  powerful  and 
pathetic  than  when  heard  in  the  accents  of  mourning.  The 
influences  of  external  nature  and  of  the  natiop^  temperament 
dispose  our  poets  to  taciturnity  and  thoughtfu^ess ;  ax^,  in  a 
world  so  full  of  change  and  death,  thoughtfulness  easily  passes 
into  sadness.  Elegiac  poems  may  be  distinguished  as  objective 
or  subjective,  according  as  their  tenor  and  general  aim  may  be, 
either  simply  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  fortunes,  character, 
and  aets  of  the  depaited,  or  to  found  a  train  of  musings,  having 
reference  to  self,  or  at  least  strongly  coloured  by  the  writer's 
penmnality,  upon  the  fact  of  bereavement  Among  those  of 
the  former  class  may  be  specified — the  diigo  in  VymheUne^ 
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Milton's  sonnet  on  Shakspere,  Dryden's  elegy  on  Cromwell, 
Tickell's  on  Addison,  Cowper's  lines  on  the  Loss  of  the  Royal 
George^  Campbell's  Lord  UllMs  Daughter^  the  song  of  Harold 
in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  Cowper's  Castaway^  and  Pope's 
Elegy  on  an  Unforttvnate  Lady,  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  song  of  the  brothers  over  the  Ixxlv  of 

Fidele  :»— 

Fear  no  more  the  beat  o*  the  sun. 

Nor  the  f arioos  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan ; 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  I 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee !  "^ 

Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 

Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 

Quiet  consummation  have, 

And  renownM  be  thy  grave  ! 

Cowper's  lines  on  the  Loss  of  Hie  Royal  George  sound  like 
the  pcustsing  bell : — 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  I 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave 
Fast  by  their  native  shore  I 

65.  The  Castaway,^  by  the  same  author,  combines  what  is 
most  touching  in  both  kinds  of  elegy.  After  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  long  struggle  for  life  of  the  sailor  lost  overboard, 
the  interest  of  the  tale,  great  in  itself,  is  suddenly  rendered 
tenfold  more  intense  by  the  application  of  it  in  the  last  stanza 
to  the  case  of  the  unhappy  writer  : — 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed. 

No  light  propitious  shone. 
When,  far  from  all  effectual  aid. 


1  Cym6e/i'ii«,  Act.  iv.  Sc.  2. 
>  Extrwi  Book,  Art.  160. 
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We  perisli'd,  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  n  rougher  sea, 
And  wliclmcd  in  blacker  gulfs  than  he. 

A  similar  turn  is  given  to  the  conclusion  of  Pope's  Elegy  :— 

So  peaceful  rests  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame  I 
How  loved — how  honour'd  once,  avails  thee  not^ 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee— 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  sliall  be  ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung  j 
Deaf  the  praised  car,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue ; 
Ev*n  he  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays. 
Then  from  his  closing  c^'cs  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o*er, 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more  I 

Among  elegies  of  the  subjective  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
lines  written  by  Raleigh  the  night  before  his  death,  Cowley's 
elegy  on  Crashaw,  Milton's  LycidaSy  Gray's  Eleyy  in  a  Count nj 
Churchyard,  and  Shelley's  Adonais,  At  the  close  of  his  meteor- 
like career  the  gallant  Raleigh  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in  these 
few  pious  and  feeling  lines : — 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandere<l  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  I 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust  I 

66.  Lycidaa  was  written  by  Milton  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  a  college  friend,  Mr.  King,  who  was  drowned  on  tlie 
passage  from  England  to  Ireland.  But  Milton's  grief  sets  him 
thinking ;  and  in  this  remarkable  poem  the  monotone  of  a  deep 
sorrow  is  replaced  by  the  linked  musings  of  a  mmd,  which,  once 
set  in  motion  by  grief,  pours  forth  abundantly  the  treasures  of 
thought  and  imagination  stored  up  within  it.  The  following 
eloquent  passage  contains  a  line  that  has  almost  passed  into  a 
proverb : — 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  w^ith  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade. 

And  strictly  meditate  the  tlmnkless  muse? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Netera's  hair  ? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
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(That  last  infirmit}''  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

Bat  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    *  But  not  the  praise,' 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears  ; 

'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies : 

But  lives,  and  spreads  aloft,  by  those  pure  eyes 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-seeing  Jove ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed/ 

So  also  in  Adonais,  which  is  an  elegy  on  Keats,  the  glorious 
imagination  of  Shelley  transports  him  into  regions  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  perturbations  of  a  common  grief  :— 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 

Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit  s  bark  is  driven 

Far  from  the  land,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 

"Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ; 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 

^V^lilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  Ukc  a  star. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  arc. 

G7.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
Gmy's  famous  Elegy  by  a  short  extract,  but  the  student  is 
recommended  to  read  tlie  entire  poem  carefully.  He  will  find 
it  eminently  subjective  in  spirit;  and  may  compare  it  with 
Hamlet's  moralisings  over  the  skull  of  Yorick.  Both  may  be 
regarded  as  products  of  a  mind  in  which  there  is  a  morbid 
pn^'cnderance  of  the  contemplative  faculty — the  balance  not 
being  duly  maintained  between  the  impressions  from  outward 
objects  and  the  inward  operations  of  the  intellect.* 


Xiscellaneottfl  Poems. 

68,  A  large  number  of  poems,  chiefly  belonging  to  modem 
times,  still  remain  unnoticed,  because  they  refuse  to  be  classi- 
fied under  any  of  the  received  and  long-establislied  designa* 
tions.     This  miscellaneous  section  we  propose  to  divide  into— 

1.  Poems  founded  on  the  Passions  and  Affections, 

2.  Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Keflection, 

3,  Poems  of  Imagination  and  Fancy, 

4,  Philosophical  Poetry, 

1  See  Coleridge's  remarks  on  Ilanilct.    Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  204, 
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(1)  Poems  of  the  first  kind  are  evidently  of  the  lyrical 
order,  but  they  are  not  to  be  classed  among  lyrics,  because  they 
are  deficient  in  the  excitation  of  thought  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment which  the  true  lyric  must  exhibit.  They  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  works  of  modem  poets,  and,  if  a  type  of  excel- 
lence in  the  kind  were  required,  a  purer  one  could  not  easOy 
be  found  than  Wordsworth's  Michael.  Many  have  seen  the 
unfinished  sheepfold  in  Green  Head  Ghyll,  referred  to  in  the 
following  lines,  which  Michael,  the  old  Westmoreland  '  states- 
man,' after  the  news  had  come  that  the  son  so  tenderly  cherished 
had  brought  dLsgrace  and  peril  on  his  head,  had  never  after- 
wards the  heart  to  complete : — 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart. 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one,  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was' 
Tears  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  yonth  to  age 
Of  an  nnnsoal  strength.    Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  np  to  snn  and  clond. 
And  listened  to  the  wind ;  and,  as  before. 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 
And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.    'Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  old  Man— and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There,  by  the  Sheepfold,  sometimes  was  he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  liim,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time, 
He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheepfold  wrought. 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband :  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage,  which  was  named  the  Evening  Star, 
Is  gone — the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the  ground 
On  which  it  stood ;  great  changes  have  been  wrought 
In  all  the  neighbourhood ;— yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  erew  beiside  their  door ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  Sheepfold  may  be  seen, 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green  Head  GhylL 

Pope's  Ehisa  to  Abelard,  a  poem  in  which  love,  pride, 
repentance,  and  despair  seem  to  be  striving  together  for  the 
mastery,  and  an  overcharged  heart  seeks  relief  in  bursts  of  wild, 
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half-frenzied  eloquence,  must  also  be  placed  among  poems  of 
this  class. 

69.  (2)  Sentiment  may  be  regarded  as  the  synthesis  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  therefore  poems  of  this  second  class 
hold  an  intermediate  place  between  those  founded  on  the  psis- 
sions  and  affections,  and  those  in  which  intellectual  faculties 
are,  solely  or  principally,  exercised.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  every  period  of  our  literary  history.  Spenser's  Ruinea  of 
Time  is  an  early  and  very  beautiful  example.  In  the  midst 
of  a  personified  presentment  of  Fame,  the  wish  recorded  of 
Alexander  is  thus  strikingly  related : — 

But  Fame  with  golden  wing  aloft  doth  file 

Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 

And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beat  the  azure  skie, 

Admired  of  base-bom  men  from  farre  away ; 

Then  whoso  will  by  vertuous  deeds  assay 

To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride, 

And  by  sweet  poet*s  verse  be  glorified. 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 
Ck>uld  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die, 
But  that  blind  bard  did  him  inmiortal  make 
With  verses,  dipp*d  in  dew  of  Castalie ; 
Which  made  the  Eastern  Conqueror  to  crie, 
*  O  fortunate  young  man,  whose  vertue  found 
So  brave  a  trump,  thy  noble  acts  to  sound.* 

Sir  John  Davies's  poem  on  ihe  Immortality  oftlie  Soul  may 
be  classed  either  with  the  present  series,  or  under  the  head  of 
didactic  poetry.  The  poetry  of  Quarles  is  partly  sentimental, 
partly  fantastic.  A  fine  couplet  occurs  in  the  poem  entitled 
Faith  :— 

Brave  minds  oppressed,  should,  in  despite  of  Fate, 
Look  greatest,  like  the  sun,  in  lowest  state. 

The  Sours  Errand,  said  to  be  by  Raleigh,  Milton's  II 
Fenseroso,  Dryden's  Religio  Laid,  and  Bums'  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night,  are  additional  examples.  Cowper's  Lines  on  his 
Mother's  Picture  deserve  special  mention.  The  chief  merits  of 
this  celebrated  poem  are — a  remarkable  tenderness  and  purity 
of  feeling ;  the  vividness  of  imagination  with  which  past  scenes 
and  circumstances  are  represented ;  and  occasionally,  dignity 
of  thought  couched  in  graceful  expressions.  Its  demerits  are 
— the  egotistic  strain  which  is  apt  to  affect  a  poet  who  leads 
an  unemployed  and  retired  life,  leading  hun  to  dwell  on  cir- 
cumstances trivial  or  vulgar,  equally  with  those  of  a  truly 
poetical  cast,  because  they  interest  himself ;  and  a  lamentable 
inequality  hence  arising — such  worthless  lines  as — 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum, 
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or 

I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 

occurring  side  by  side  with  others  most  musical  and  suggestive, 

such  as— 

Cliildrcn  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor, 

and 

Time  has  but  lialf  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Tliyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

70.  Childe  Harold! s  Pilgrimage  must  also  be  ranked  with 
poems  of  sentiment  and  reflection ;  for  though  in  form  it 
resembles  a  descriptive  poem,  that  which  gives  it  its  peculiar 
character  is  not  the  description  of  any  external  scenes,  but  the 
minute  analysis  and  exhibition  of  tlie  writer's  feelings,  reflec- 
tions, and  states  of  mind.  The  third  canto,  for  instance,  is  in 
a  great  measure  a  piece  of  autobiography.  Written  in  1816, 
just  after  he  had  been  separated  from  liis  wife  and  child,  and, 
amidst  a  storm  of  obloquy,  had  passed  into  voluntary  exile, 
this  canto  paints  the  revolt  of  Byron's  tortured  spirit  against 
the  world's  opinion,  to  which,  while  he  scorned  it,  he  was  to 
the  last  a  slave.  The  moral  of  all  the  earlier  portion  is  scarcely 
caricatured  by  the  parody  in  the  Rejected  Addresses  :— 

"Woe's  me  I  the  brightest  wreaths  [Joy"|  ever  gave. 
Are  but  as  flowers  that  decorate  a  tomb. 
Man's  heart,  the  mournful  urn  o'er  which  tliey  wave. 
Is  sacred  to  despair,  its  pedestal  the  grave. 

Many  lines  current  in  general  conversation,  but  often  quoted 
in  ignorance  of  the  source  whence  they  come,  occur  in  ChiUk 
Harold,  Few  liave  not  lieard  of  those  magnificent  equivalents 
by  which  the  skull  is  described  as — 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul  I 

Again,  O'Connell's  favourite  quotation  at  the  Repeal  meet- 
ings of  1844  is  found  in  the  second  canto ;  it  is  an  invocation 
to  the  modem  Greeks  : — 

Hereditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow^  ? 

At  the  ball  given  in  Brussels  on  the  night  before  the 
advance  on  Waterloo,  we  read  that 

all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

And  it  is  said  of  the  young  French  general,  Marceau,  that 

——he  had  kept 
The  wkitenesi  qf  hU  9aui,  and  so  men  o'er  him  wept. 
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a  this  dream-land  of  sentiment,  where  the  dry  light  of  the 
lect  is  variously  coloured  and  modified  by  the  play  of  the 
ions,  the  magnificent  shadowy  ideas  of  Wordsworth's  Ode 
e  Intimations  of  Immortality  find  their  appropriate  home.* 
1,  (3)  Imagination  and  fancy  are  both  intellectual  facul- 
and  the  main  function  of  both  is  to  detect  and  exhibit  the 
ablances  which  exist  among  objects  of  sense  or  intelligence, 
difference  between  them,  accordingJx)  the  doctrine  of 
ridge,  may  l>e  generally  stated  thus/r  that  whereas  fancy 
5its  only  external  resemblances,  imagination  loves  to 
3se  the  internal  and^sential  relations  which  bind  together 
ps  apparently  unlik^  Drayton's  Nymphidia  is  the  creation 
fa,ncy  the  liveliest  and  most  inventive,  but  shows  little  or 
tiaginative  power.  On  the  other  hand,  Shakspere's  Venus 
Adonis y  Milton's  U Allegro y  and  the  most  perfect  among 
ley's  poems,  are  works  of  imagination.  If  we  analyse  the 
3  of  comparisons  of  which  Shelley  makes  his  Skylark  the 
jct,  we  shall  find  that  in  every  case  the  likeness  indicated 
leeper  tlian  the  surface,  and  calls  into  play  higher  faculties 
the  mere  intellectual  reproduction  of  the  impressions  of 


J « 


Like  a  poet  bidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not 

Like  a  high- bora  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower ; 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view  r 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered^ 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy* wingM  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grasif. 
Bain-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

I  See  p.  484. 
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In  the  Cloicd,  by  the  same  poet,  the  imagery  is  partly  fan- 
tastic, partly  imaginative,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract : — 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent*8  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer : 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Arc  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 
•  •••••• 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky : 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain. 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

72.  (4)  The  philosophical  is  distinguished  from  the  didactic 
poem  by  the  absence  of  a  set  moral  purpose.  In  the  Esgay  on 
Man,  Pope  starts  with  the  design  of  '  vindicating  the  ways  of 
God ' ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mode  of  vindica- 
tion, this  design  is  adliered  to  throughout.  Nor,  again,  does 
the  philosophical  poem,  like  the  narrative  or  epic,  embody  a 
definite  story,  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Its  parts  may 
indeed  be  connected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Excursion^  by  a 
slight  narrative  thread  ;  but  its  characteristic  excellence  does 
not  depend  upon  this,  but  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
subjects  and  personages  introduced  are  philosophically  handled, 
and,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  on  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy 
itself.  How  far  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  is  consistent  with 
the  full  production  of  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  it  is  the 
business  of  poetry  to  excite,  is  a  question  difficult  of  decision. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PROSE    WRITINGS. 

1.  A  ROUGH  general  classification  and  description  of  the  subject- 
matter,  with  a  few  critical  sketches  of  particular  works,  or 
groups  of  works,  is  all  that  we  shall  attempt  in  the  present 
volume. 

The  prose  writings  of  our  literature  may  be  arranged  tiuder 
the  following  six  heads  : — 

1.  Works  of  fiction. 

2.  Works  of  satire,  wit,  and  humour. 

3.  Oratory ;  (with  the  connected  departments  of  Journal- 
writing  and  Pamphleteering). 

4.  History ;  (including,  l)esides  history  proper,  biography, 
and  narrative  works  of  all  kinds,  as  subsidiary  branches). 

5.  Theology. 

6.  Philosophy  ;  (including,  besides  philosophy  proper,  essays 
and  political  treatises,  and  all  works  of  thought  and  theory, 
e,g.^  eesthetics  and  literary  criticism). 

1.  Prose  Fiction. 

2.  By  a  work  of  fiction  a  'narrative  work  is  always  under- 
stood. A  fiction  which  describes,  not  imaginary  actions,  but 
an  imaginary  state  of  things,  such  as  Moro's  Utopia^  must  be 
considered  as  a  work  of  thought  and  theory,  and  will  fall  under 
our  sixth  head.  Works  of  fiction,  then,  or  fictitious  narratives, 
are  of  two  kinds — those  in  which  the  agencies  are  natural,  and 
those  in  which  they  are  not.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  called 
romances,  in  the  former,  stories  of  common  life.  Romances  are 
either  mock  or  serious ; — and  mock  romances  may  be  either 
satirical,  humorous,  or  comic.  Stories  of  common  life  are 
divided  into  tales  of  adventure  and  novels  ;  the  novel  1>eing,  in 
its  highest  and  purest  form,  the  con^elative  in  pi-ose  of  the  epic 
poem  in  poetry,  and,  like  it,  treating  of  ^  one  great  complex 
action,  in  a  lofty  style,  and  with  fulness  of  detail.*  *     What- 

1  Sec  §  3  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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ever  be  its  form,  the  novel  must  possess  unity  of  plan,  and  is 
thereby  distinguishable  from  the  mere  tale  of  adventure  or 
travel,  in  which  this  unity  is  not  required.  Novels,  again,  may 
either  refer  to  the  past,  in  which  case  they  are  called  historiod 
novels,  or  to  the  present.  If  the  latter,  they  admit  of  a  further 
sub-division,  according  to  the  social  level  at  which  the  leading 
characters  move,  into  novels  of  high  life — of  middle  life — and 
of  low  life.  Further,  there  is  a  cross  division  applicable  to  the 
whole  class  of  novels,  into  those  of  the  artistic  and  those  of  the 
didactic  kind.  The  following  table  exliibits  the  above  classifi- 
cation of  works  of  fiction  at  a  glance  : — 

Fictitious  Nakratives. 
I 


I  I 

1.  Romances.  Stories  of  common  life. 

I  I 


:Mock.         Serious.  „   Votroia  /Artistic.      3.  Tales  of  arlvcn* 

1.  Satirical.  ^-  ^^7^^  |^  Didactic         tare.    Defik'. 

Srcift,  I 

2.  Humorous.  i  f 
y.  Comic.          4.  Novels  of  the  past.                       | 

(Historical)  Novels  of  the  present. 

Sir  ir.  Scott.  I 


!  i 

5.  Novels  of  high        6.  Novels  of  middle  7.  Novels  of  low 
life.                                   life.  life. 

Richardson^  Fielding,  SmoUctt. 

Mrs.  Gore.  Miss  Austen. 

3.  (1)  The  woixl  'romance'  is  hei'e  used  in  a  sense  which 
implies  that,  in  works  so  named,  some  pi'ctematural  or  super- 
natural agency  is  instrumental  in  working  out  the  plot.  We 
have  not  many  serious  romances  in  English  ;  the  Grand  Cyrus, 
and  other  delectable  productions  of  Scudery  and  Calpreneilo, 
were  i-ead,  admii*ed,  and  translatetl  amongst  us  in  their  day, 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  imitated,  at  least  in  prose. 
ibV.  Leon,  by  Godwin,  FranJcemt^in  or  The  Ghost-seer,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  the  Old  Enylish  Bm^n,  by  Clam 
Eeeve,  are  among  the  principal  pei-foiinaiiccs  iu  this  kind.  The 
PharUoin  Ship,  by  Captain  Marrjat,  is  a  remarkable  and 
beautiful  story,  founded  on  the  grand  old  legend  of  the  Fiyhy 
Dutchman,  One  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the  Monmtrry,  in 
which  the  apparitions  of  the  Wliite  Lady  of  Avenel  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  story,  falls  ac- 
cordingly within  the  scope  of  our  definition.    Thp  most  notahle 
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examples  of  the  mock  romance  are  the  Travels  of  Lemuel 
GtiUiver,  The  comic  variety  is  exemplified  in  the  Voyages  of 
Brobdingnag  and  Lilliput,  the  satirical  in  the  Voyages  to  the 
Honynhnms  and  Laputa. 

(2)  The  distinction  of  novels  into  artistic  and  didactic  is 
founded  on  the  different  aims  which  entered  into  their  compo« 
sition.  The  artistic  novel  aims  at  the  beautiful  representation 
of  things  and  persons,  such  as  they  really  appear  in  nature,  or 
may  be  conceived  capable  of  becoming  ;  its  purpose  is  sesthetic, 
and  not  moral.  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  is  a  celebrated  in- 
stance. The  didactic  novel  has  some  special  moral  lesson  in 
view,  which  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  story  are  intended  to 
enforce,  Godwin's  Caleb  WilHamSy  Bulwer's  Paul  Clifford  and 
Eugene  Ararrif  and  the  whole  class  of  religious  novels,  are  in- 
stances in  point. 

4.  (3)  Among  tales  of  adventure,  Defoe's  JRohinson  Crusoe 
bears  the  palm.  Among  the  many  imitations,  moro  or  less 
close,  to  which  that  celebrated  production  has  given  rise,  may 
be  particularised  Miss  Porter's  Narrative  of  Sir  Edward  Sea- 
ioardy  and  Captain  Marryat's  deliglitful  story  of  Masterman 
Ready.  The  Travels  of  Anastasius,  by  Hope,  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  fifty  years  ago. 

(4)  Novels  of  the  past  are  not  all  necessarily  historical 
novels,  since  they  may  relate  to  supposed  events  in  the  private 
life  of  former  ages,  whereas  by  the  historical  novel  is  commonly 
understood  a  work  of  which  the  interest  principally  turns  on 
the  introduction  of  some  personages  or  events  of  historic  fame. 
Thus,  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii^  in  which  none  of  the 
characters  are  historical,  can  only,  if  at  all,  claim  the  title  of  a 
historical  novel  in  virtue  of  the  historic  catastrophe — the  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  buried  Pompeii  in  ashes  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  historical  novel.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  inventor  of 
the  style,  remains  unapproached.  Out  of  twenty-seven  novels 
(omitting  short  tales),  which  compose  the  Waverley  series, 
twenty  are  historical.  The  most  remote  period  to  which  the 
author  has  ascended  is  the  eleventh  century,  the  events  de- 
scribed in  Count  Robert  of  Ports  being  supposed  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  first  crusade.  Tliis,  however,  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
least  interesting  of  the  series.  The  Betrothed^  the  TaUsman,^ 
and  Ivanlive,  refer  to  the  twelfth  century ;  the  grand  romantic 
personage  of  Richard  Coeur  de  lion  figuring  prominently  in 
both  the  novels  last  named.  The  tliirteenth  century  seems  to 
have  had  no  attractions  for  our  author  ;  and  even  in  the  four- 

1  Extract  Book,  art  178. 
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teenth — a  period  so  memorable  both  in  English  and  Scottish 
history — he  has  given  us  only  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  and 
Castle  Dangerous ;  the  striking  story  of  JUienzi  was  left  for 
Bulwer  to  appropriate,  and  work  up  into  an  histoidcal  fiction 
of  the  highest  order.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.  is  admirably  illustrated  in  Qicentin  Jhirward ;  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  prosperity  ;  while  in 
A7ine  of  Geierstein  we  see  that  power  humbl^  to  the  dust  by 
the  arms  of  the  sturdy  Switzers.  The  Monastery,  with  its 
sequel,  the  Abbot,  exhibits  the  distracted  state  of  Scotland 
during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Kenil- 
worthy  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
England,  and  the  interest  centres  in  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  unfortunate  Amy  Robsart.  The  seventeenth  century 
must  have  possessed  a  peculiar  interest  for  Scott ;  for  the  plots 
of  no  less  than  fiwQ  of  his  novels  are  laid  in  it,  and  some  o! 
these  are  among  the  most  successful  efforts  of  his  genius.  The 
learned  fool  James  I.  is  introduced  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  \ 
t\iQ  Legend  of  Montrose  brings  before  us  the  exploits  of  that 
gallant  but  ill-starred  chief,  and  creates  for  us  the  admirable 
portrait  of  the  veteran  soldier  trained  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  incomparable  Major  Dal- 
getty  :—  Cromwell  appears  in  Woodstock  ;  Feveril  of  M«  Peak 
illustrates  the  startling  contrasts  which  existed  between  the 
gay  immoral  society  gathered  round  the  court  of  Charles  IL, 
and  the  terrible  Puritan  element  beneath  the  surface,  crushed 
down  but  still  formidable  ; — lastly,  in  Old  Mortality,  deemed 
by  many  to  be  the  author's  most  perfect  production,  the  plot 
is  connected  with  the  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
in  1679,  and  brings  before  us  the  haughty  form  of  Claverhouse. 
Four  novels  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century — Rob  Roy,  the 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  Waverley,  and  RedgaunUet,  In  the 
first,  named,  by  the  happy  thought  of  Constable,  Scott's  pub- 
lisher, after  a  noted  Highland  freebooter  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  chief  historic  interest  lies  in  the 
admirable  art  with  which  the  story  brings  out  the  contrast  then 
existing  between  the  civilised  law-respecting  Lowlands  and  the 
confused  turbulent  state  of  things  a  few  miles  off  across  the 
Highland  border,  where  black  mail  was  levied  and  clannish 
custom  was  neai'ly  supreme.  In  the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian  the 
incidents  of  the  Porteous  riots  at  Edinburgh  in  1736  are  inter- 
woven with  the  plot,  and  Caroline,  the  generous  and  strong- 
minded  queen  of  George  II.,  is  associated  with  her  humble  peti- 
tioner, Jeanie  Deans,     Waverley  is  a  Uxlc  of  the  rising  of  the 
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olans  under  the  young  Pretender  in  1745 ;  and  Redgauntlet 
refers  to  a  contemplated  rising  of  the  English  Jacobites  a  few 
years  later,  which  the  unmanageable  obstinacy  of  the  Chevalier 
stifled  in  the  birth. 

5.  (5)  In  the  novel  of  high  life,  the  chief  factors  belong  to 
the  '  upper  ten  thousand '  of  society.  Richardson,  who  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  joiner,  delighted  to  paint  the  manners  of 
this  class,  to  which  in  all  his  novels  the  principal  personages 
belong.  As  we  read  them,  we  associate  with  Sir  Charles 
Grandisons  and  Lady  G.s,  with  Harriet  Byrons,  Lovelaces,  and 
Count  Geronimos  ;  an  English  squire  or  a  foreign  nobleman  is 
the  meanest  company  we  frequent.  Yet  Richardson  has  high 
excellences  ;  his  characters  are  firmly  yet  delicately  drawn  ; 
there  is  vigorous  original  outline,  filled  in  and  bodied  out  by  a 
number  of  fine,  almost  imperceptible  touches :  the  diction, 
though  often  copious  to  a  fault,  never  sinks  to  mere  verbiage ; 
the  story  is  always  naturally  and  probably  evolved  ;  lastly,  the 
author  never  obtrudes  his  own  personality,  but  leaves  his  work 
before  you,  to  impress  you  or  not,  according  to  its  and  your 
own  intrinsic  qualities.  The  clever  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore  have  a 
yet  more  limited  range  than  those  of  Richardson  ;  they  paint 
the  present  generation,  and  therein  only  the  inhabitants  of  May 
Fair,  and  frequenters  of  Rotten  Row. 

(6)  The  immense  majority  of  English  novels  portray  the 
manners  and  characters  which  are  common  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  society.  Not  to  speak  of  recent  works  such  as  the  Pickwick 
Papers  or  Vanity  Fair — all  Fielding^s  novels,*  Joseph  Andrews, 
Tom  JoneSy  and  Amelia,  and  those  of  Miss  Austen  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  belong  to  this  class.  Pride  and  Prejudice,  by  Jane 
Austen,  is  the  perfect  type  of  a  novel  of  common  life  ;  the 
story  so  concisely  and  dramatically  told,  the  language  so  simple, 
the  shades  and  half -shades  of  human  character  so  clearly  pre- 
sented, and  the  operation  of  various  motives  so  delicately 
traced — attest  this  gifted  woman  to  have  been  the  perfect 
mistress  of  her  art.  Under  this  head  are  also  included  such  of 
Scott's  novels  as  have  no  historical  element,  e.g.  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  the  Antiquary ,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  <tc. 

(7)  The  best  specimens  in  our  literature  of  the  novel  of  low 
life  are  by  living  authors.  Which  of  us  has  not  turned  vagrant 
with  little  Nell,  and  dived  into  the  recesses  of  SaiTron  Hill 
with  Fagin  and  the  Artful  Dodger  ?  ^  Patd  Clifford  also,  by 
Bulwer,  belongs   to    this   class ;   and,  in  the    last    century, 

1  For  an  admirable  account  of  them  and  their  author,  see  Thackeray*f 
Leeham  on  the  Engligh  Htmtouritt*. 

*  Characters  in  the  Old  Curiotity  $Ai>/?  and  Oliver  Twi»t, 
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Smollett's  JRoderlch  Handom,  and  several  of  Defoe's  novels, 
which  treat  principally  of  uproaiious  scenes  and  rough  cha- 
ractei'S,  from  which  the  sentimental  Richardson  w^ould  have 
recoiled  in  disgust. 

2.  Works  of  Satire,  Wit,  and  Homoar. 

6.  Among  the  best  performances  of  this  kind  which  our 
literature  contains,  are  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Books  by  Swift,  Sterne's  Tristrajii  Shandif  and  Sentimental 
Journey^  and  the  Anti-Jacobin  by  Canning,  Ellis,  and  Frere. 

An  explanation  has  already  been  given  of  the  title  of  the 
first  among  the  works  above  named.*  Swift  tells  us  that  it 
was  composed  when  *his  invention  was  at  the  height,  and  his 
reading  fresh  in  his  head.'  Tlie  *  Epistle  dedicated  to  Prince 
Postenty  '  is  a  fine  piece  of  irony  ;  Dryden  is  maliciouisly  men- 
tioned in  it,  as  a  poet,  who,  the  prince  would  be  sui'prised  to 
hear,  had  written  many  volumes,  antl  made  a  noise  among  his 
contemporaries.  Tlie  tale  itself,  such  as  it  is,  i^elates  the  ad- 
ventures of  tlie  brothers,  Peter,  Martin,^  and  Jack  ;  and  with 
the  sections  in  which  it  is  can-iod  on,  other  sections  alternate, 
in  which  the  abuses  of  learning  are  exposed,  Tlie  throe  brothers, 
as  the  names  imply,  are  allegorical,  and  represent  the  Roman 
(/atholie,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  systems  respectively.  Tlie 
book  was  eai'eilv  road  and  discussed  :  athinff  little  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  when  a  satire,  expressed  with  inconceivable  wit  antl 
humour,  and  upon  which  all  the  resources  of  an  imquestionahly 
great  genius  had  been  expended,  was  directed  against  the  re- 
ligious l)elief  and  piuctice  of  a  large  poi-tion  of  the  Christian 
world.  l>ut  though  admired,  it  was  widely  condemned.  Suial- 
ridge,  a  divine  of  that  age,  when  taxed  with  the  authorsliip  by 
Sacheverell,  answered  with  indignation,  *  Not  \\^  that  you  and 
I  have  in  the  world,  nor  all  that  we  ever  shall  ha\'e,  should  hire 
me  to  write  the  Tale  of  n  Tub.^  Swift  therefoi'e  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  prefix  an  *  Apology  '  to  the  edition  of  1709,  in  which  he 
declared  that  his  meaning  had  been  misinterpreted  in  many 
places,  and  that  his  real  object  throughout  was  to  ser\'e  pure 
religion  and  morality.  But  if  this  was  his  object,  he  chose  a 
singular  way  of  promoting  it.   IVIartin's  proceedings,  w^hich  are 

»  Seep.n7G. 

3  That  by  *  Martin  *  Swift  orisinall y  meant  Luthcranism,  and  not  thcChnith 
of  Enjcland,  soems  clear  from  the  pattsagc  in  the  Fragment  appended  to  the 
"work,  where  he  speaks  of  dropi)ing  *the  former  Martin  *  and  sulwtituting  for 
him,  ^  Lady  Bess's  Institution/  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could  aione  b« 
meant.  But  it  is  likely  that  he  was  not  unwilling,  at  a  later  pt^riod,  to  hitt 
It  supposed  that  *  Martin  *  stooil  for  the  Church  of  England. 
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represented  as  rational  and  right,  are  disposed  of  in  a  page  and 
a  half ;  the  rest  of  the  work  consists  of  satirical  descriptions  of 
Peter's  knavery  and  mendacity,  and  of  Jack's  fanatical  extra- 
vagance. Of  course  the  general  effect  of  the  book  is  that  of  a 
satirical  attack  on  Christianity  itself.  Voltaire's  strong  ap- 
proval, and  recommendation  to  his  followers  to  peruse  it,  arc 
conclusive  as  to  the  real  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  religion. 
What  chiefly  delighted  him  was  the  vigour  of  the  attacks  on 
Peter.  These,  though  highly  humorous,  are  coarse,  and  some- 
times revolting,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
came  from  a  clergyman.  They  show  plainly  enough  that  Swift 
was  at  the  time  a  C3niic  and  a  materialist,  and  utterly  scouted 
all  religion  in  his  secret  heart. 

7.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  which  is  Swift's  contribution 
to  the  controversy  on  the  respective  merits  of  classical  and 
modem  literature  (see  ch.  v.  §  47)  the  ancient  and  modem  books 
in  the  Royal  Library  are  represented  as  engaging  each  other  in 
a  pitched  battle.  The  Modems  march  under  various  leaders, 
Cowley  and  Boileau  commanding  the  light  horse,  and  Descartes 
and  Hobbes  leading  on  the  bowmen ;  but  Milton  and  Shakspere, 
indignant  at  the  deprcciators  of  their  great  masters,  take  no 
part  in  the  fray.  Tlie  Ancients  form  a  small  and  compact  body, 
tmder  the  command  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Plato,  ^tc.  A  humorous 
description  of  the  battle  follows,  which  ends  in  the  Modems 
being  routed,  horse  and  foot*  A  change  of  style  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  the  satire,  and  thence  to  the  end  the  Homeric 
manner  is  parodied  very  amusingly 

8.  The  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,  established  in 
1797  by  Canning  and  his  friends,  might  be  classed,  according  to 
its  form,  under  the  head  of  Journalism ;  but  since  its  professed 
object  was  to  chastise  by  ridicule,  and  so  render  harmless,  the 
Jacobinical  root-and-bi'anch  aspirations  of  that  portion  of  the 
press  which  had  adopted  the  new  French  principles,  it  is  pro- 
perly classed  among  works  of  satire  and  wit.  In  performing 
this  self-assigned  function,  the  conductors  of  the  Anti-Jacohin 
did  not  mince  matters  ;  their  language  was  as  violent  and 
abusive  as  that  of  their  opponents,  their  accusations  as  sweep- 
ing, and  their  scrupulosity  of  assertion  not  much  superior.  But 
the  \'igour  and  wit  with  which  they  employed  the  weapons  of 
sarcasm,  irony,  and  parody,  gave  them  a  decided  advantage,  and 
have  gained  for  the  Anti-Jacohin  a  permanent  place  in  our 
libraries.  Parody  was  used  by  Camiing  and  Frere  in  the 
Bonnet  upon  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  imitated  from  Southey's  lines  on 
Marten  the  regicide,  and  in  i\\Q  famous  ballad  of  the  Needy 
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Knife-Grindery^  suggested  by  Southey's  sapphics.  The  *  Loves 
of  the  Triangles/  and  the  songs  on  *The  French  Directoiy/* 
and  *  The  French  Consul  at  Tunis,'  ^  were  the  joint  composition 
of  Canning,  Frere,  and  Ellis.  *The  Progress  of  Man'  was 
chiefly  by  Canning,  and  *  The  New  Morality  '  chiefly  by  Frere. 
In  the  portion  of  the  latter  written  by  Canning  is  the  couplet 
quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  much  effect  (1846)  when 
replying  to  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heav'n,  thy  wrath  can  send. 
Save  me,  oh  I  save  mc  from  the  Candid  Friend.^ 

The  prose  portion  of  the  paper  contained  each  week  three 
paragraphs  headed  '  Lies,'  '  Misrepresentations,'  *■  Mistakes,'  in 
which  ike  corresponding  delinquencies  of  the  Jacobin  press 
during  the  preceding  week  were  examined  and  castigated.  In 
the  second  volume  Frere  introduced  the  prose  drama  of  The 
Bovers,  or  tks  DovJble  Arrangement,  a  capital  burlesque  on 
Kotzebue's  plays,  which  were  then  the  rage  in  England.  The 
virtuous  sentiments  and  loose  practice  of  Kotzebue's  heroes  and 
heroines  are  amusingly  exhibited  in  Matilda  and  her  lover. 
Matilda's  '  A  thought  strikes  me  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship,' is  exquisite  in  its  absurdity. 

9.  Before  speaking  of  works  of  Humour  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  not  to  confound  them  with  works  of  Satire,  to  define  the 
term,  humour,  with  some  strictness.  Humour  is  a  peculiar 
way  of  regarding  persons,  actions,  and  things,  in  conformity  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  humorist  It  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  wit,  which  is  the  quick  apprehension  of  rela- 
tions between  dissimilar  ideas — such  relations  being  generally 
verbal  rather  than  real.  Humour  looks  beneath  the  surface  ; 
it  does  not  stay  among  the  familiar  outsides  and  semblances  of 
things  ;  it  seizes  upon  strange  out-of-the-way  relations  between 
ideas,  which  are  real  rather  than  verbal.  In  this  it  resembles 
imagination  ;  and  the  humorist  must  indeed  possess  this  fusing 
and  reuniting  faculty  in  a  high  degree  ;  but  the  difference  is, 
that  the  relations  between  ideas  which  his  turn  of  mind  leads 
him  to  perceive  are  mostly  odd,  strange,  relations,  the  exhibition 
of  which,  while  it  makes  us  thoughtful,  because  the  relations 
are  real,  not  verbal  merely,  awakens  also  our  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration  the  strange  train  of 
ideas  in  which  Hamlet  indulges  in  the  scene  with  the  grave- 
digger,   when  he   '  traces  in  imagination  the  noble  dust  of 

»  Extr.  Book,  art  175.  «  Ibid.  »  lUd. 

<  See  the  works  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere,  with  a  Memoir, 
edited  by  bis  nephews,  Sir  Bwtle  and  W.  E.  Frer^,  1872. 
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Alexander,  until  he  finds  it  stopping  a  bung-hole.'  Again,  the 
property  which  has  been  assigned  to  humour  of  looking  beneath 
the  surfe^se,  involves  the  power  of  detecting  empty  pretension 
and  hypocrisy,  however  carefully  they  may  be  dii^uised.  Under 
all  the  trappings  and  habiliments  with  which  he  seeks  to  veil 
his  littleness,  the  humorist  still  detects  the  insignificant 
creature,  man  ;  and  delights,  by  homely  apologue  or  humiliat- 
ing comparison,  to  hold  up  a  mirror  in  which  he  may  see  him- 
self as  he  is.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  humorist 
approaches  very  near  to  the  satirist,  the  distinction  being  that 
the  latter  has,  while  the  former  has  not,  a  definite  moral  pur- 
pose, genuine  or  assumed,  in  lashing  and  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses of  mankind.  Humour  is  exhibitive,  satire  didactic.  In 
humour,  as  Coleridge  says,  there  is  a  universalising  property  ; 
satire,  on  the  contrary,  seizes  upon  different  classes  of  men,  and 
tends  always  to  personality.  It  seems  never  to  have  quite  lost 
the  memory  of  the  scenes  amid  which  it  had  its  origin — of  the 
holiday  license — the  unlimited  freedom  of  heaping  abuse  and 
ridicule  upon  individuals,  which  were  allowed  to  the  Eleusinian 
mystics  upon  their  return  from  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion. 

10.  Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  SerUi" 
mental  Journey^  is  essentially  and  above  all  things  a  humorist. 
Tristram  Shandy  is  ostensibly  a  fictitious  narrative,  but  it  is 
really  a  pure  work  of  humour,  the  narrative  being  destitute  of 
plot,  and  the  incidents  only  serving  to  bring  out  the  humorous 
traits  and  notions  of  the  different  characters  (Mr.  Shandy,  Uncle 
Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  &c.)  and  to  give  occasion  to  humorous 
rhapsodies  on  the  part  of  the  author.  In  Tristram  Shandy 
the  humour  tends  to  the  side  of  satire ;  while  in  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  it  tends  to  the  side  of  sentiment  and  pathos. 
The  well-known  episode  on  the  dead  donkey,  and  the  story  of 
the  captive,  exhibit  this  phase  of  Sterne's  humour.  We  extract 
the  former  : — 

The  mourner  was  sitting  upon  a  stone  bench  at  the  door,  with  an 
a8s*s  pannel  and  its  bridle  on  one  side,  which  he  took  up  from  time  to 
time,  then  laid  them  down,  looked  at  them,  and  shook  his  head.  He 
then  took  bis  crust  of  bread  ont  of  his  wallet  again,  as  if  to  eat  it,  held 
it  some  time  in  his  hand,  then  laid  it  upon  the  bit  of  his  ass*s  bridle, 
looked  wistfully  at  the  little  arrangement  ho  had  made,  and  then  gave 
a  sigh.  The  simplicity  of  his  grief  drew  numbers  about  him,  and  La 
Fleur  among  the  rest,  whilst  the  horses  were  getting  ready ;  as  I  con* 
tinned  sitting  in  the  post-chaise,  I  could  see  and  hear  over  their  heads. 

He  said  he  had  come  last  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  from  the 
farthest  borders  of  Franconia ;  and  had  got  so  far  on  his  return  home 
when  his  ass  died.     Ever>'one  seemed  de»rout  to  know  what  business 
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could  liave  taken  so  old  and  poor  a  man  so  far  a  journey  from  his  own 
home.  It  had  pleased  Heaven,  he  said,  to  bless  him  with  three  sons, 
the  finest  lads  in  all  Germany ;  but  having  in  one  week  lost  two  of  the 
eldest  of  them  by  the  small-pox,  and  the  youngest  falling  ill  of  the 
same  distemper,  ho  was  afraid  of  being  bereft  of  them  all,  and  made  a 
vow,  if  Heaven  would  not  take  him  from  him  also,  he  would  go,  in 
gratitude,  to  St.  lago,  in  Spain.  AVhen  the  mourner  got  thus  far  on  his 
story,  he  stopped  to  pay  nature  his  tribute,  and  wept  bitterly.  He  said, 
Heaven  had  accepted  the  conditions,  and  that  he  had  set  out  from  his 
cottage  with  this  poor  creature,  who  had  been  a  patient  partner  of  bis 
journey ;  that  it  had  ate  the  same  bread  with  him  all  the  way,  and  was 
unto  him  as  a  friend. 

Everybody  who  stood  about  heard  the  poor  fellow  with  conoem ; 
La  Fleur  offered  him  money.  The  mourner  said  he  did  not  want  it ;  it 
was  not  the  value  of  the  ass,  but  the  loss  of  him.  The  ass,  he  said,  be 
was  assured,  loved  him ;  and  upon  this,  he  told  them  a  long  story  of  a 
mischance  upon  their  passage  over  the  Pyrcnean  mountains,  which  had 
separated  them  from  each  other  three  days :  during  which  time  the  ass 
had  sought  him  as  much  as  he  had  sought  the  ass  ;  and  that  they  had 
scarce  either  ate  or  drunk  till  they  met.  *  Thou  hast  one  comfort,  at 
least,'  said  I,  *  in  the  loss  of  thy  poor  beast :  I'm  sure  thou  hast  been  a 
merciful  master  to  him.*  *  Alas,'  said  the  mourner,  *  I  thought  so  when 
he  was  alive ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead  I  think  otherwise ;  I  fear  the 
weight  of  myself  and  my  afflictions  together  have  been  too  much  for 
him ;  they  have  shortened  the  poor  creature's  days,  and  I  fear  I  have 
them  to  answer  for.'  *  Shame  on  the  world  I '  said  I  to  myself.  *Did 
we  but  love  each  other  as  this  poor  soul  loved  his  ass,  'twould  bo 
something.' 

11.  For  pure  wit  Sydney  Smith  stands  unrivalled  among 
English  prose-writers.  He  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  Liberal 
in  politics,  inheriting  from  Burke,  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  opposition  to  Lord  North's  government,  principles,  some 
of  which  they  had  been  the  first  to  establish,  while  oUiers  were 
derived  from  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Li 
religion  he  takes  up  the  utilitarian,  common-sense,  rationalising 
tone  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Methodism  is,  in  his  eyes,  a 
miserable  imposture — a  vulgar  fanaticism  ;  religion,  unless  rich, 
respectable,  and  prudent — unless  countenanced  by  the  well- 
educated  and  well-to-do  classes,  presented  itself  to  him  in  the 
light  of  a  nuisance  rather  than  otherwise.  His  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten.  This  question  forms  the  subject  of  Peter 
Plymleijs  Letters^  written  in  1807,  in  which  solid  reasoning  is 
conveyed  in  a  form  so  piquant,  so  irresistibly  witty  and  racy, 
that  even  political  opponents  must  have  read  them  with  delight 
Peter  Plymley  writes  to  his  brother  Abraham,  the  Protestant 
clergyman  of  a  country  parish  in  Ireland  ;  and,  amongst  other 
things,  disposes  in  the  following  fashion  of  the  charge — ^not  yet 
quite  obsolete — which  it  was  tlien  customary  to  bring  against 
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the  Irish  Catholics,  because  they  did  not,  instead  of  demanding 
entire  civil  and  religious  equality,  overflow  with  gratitude  to 
their  rulers  for  the  partial  relief  which  they  had  already 
obtained.     The  sixth  letter  opens  thus  : — 

Beiab  Abbahah, — What  amuses  me  the  most  is  to  hear  of  the 
indnl{feno€$  which  the  Catholics  have  received,  and  their  exorbitance  in 
not  being  satisfied  with  those  indulgences.  Now,  if  you  complain  to 
mc  that  a  man  is  obtrusive  and  shameless  in  his  requests,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  him  to  reason,  I  must  first  of  all  hear  the  whole  of 
your  conduct  towards  him  ;  for  you  may  have  taken  from  him  so  much 
in  the  first  instance,  that,  in  spite  of  a  long  scries  of  restitution,  a  vast 
latitude  for  petition  may  still  remain  behind. 

There  is  a  village  (no  matter  where)  in  which  the  inhabitants,  on 
one  day  in  the  year,  sit  down  to  a  dinner  prepared  at  the  common 
expense :  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  tyranny  (which  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  would  call  the  wisdom  of  the  village  ancestors),  the  inhabitants 
of  three  of  the  streets,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  seized  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fourth  street,  lx)und  thcra  hand  and  foot,  laid  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  compelled  them  to  look  on  while  the  rest  were 
stuflSm^  themselves  with  beef  and  beer ;  the  next  year  the  inhabitants 
of  the  persecuted  street  (thougli  they  contributed  an  equal  quota  of  the 
expense)  were  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  The  tyranny 
grew  into  a  custom ;  and  (as  the  manner  of  our  nature  is)  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties  to  keep  these  poor  fellows 
without  their  annual  dinner.  The  village  was  so  tenacious  of  this 
practice,  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  resign  it ;  every  enemy  to 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disbeliever  in  Divine  Providence ;  any  nefarious 
churchwarden  who  wished  to  succeed  in  his  election,  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  represent  his  antagonist  as  an  abolitionist,  in  oi*dor  to  frustrate 
liis  ambition,  endanger  his  lift*,  and  throw  the  village  into  a  state  of 
the  most  dreadful  commotion.  By  degrees,  however,  the  obnoxious 
street  grew  to  be  so  well  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  so  firmly  united, 
that  their  oppressors^  more  afraid  of  injustice,  were  more  disposed  to  bo 
just.  At  the  next  dinner  they  are  unbound,  the  year  after  allowed  to 
sit  upright ;  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  ;  till,  at  hist,  after 
a  long  series  of  concessions,  they  are  emboldened  to  ask,  in  pretty  plain 
terms,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  to  fill  their  bellies  as  well  as  the  rest.  Forthwith  a  general  cry  of 
shame  and  scandal ;  •  Ten  years  ago,  were  you  not  laid  upon  your  backs? 
Don*t  you  remember  what  a  great  thing  you  thought  it  to  get  a  piece  of 
bread  ?  How  thankful  you  were  for  cheese-parings  1  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  memorable  era  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  interfered  to 
obtain  for  you  a  slice  of  the  public  pudding  ?  And  now,  with  an 
audacity  only  ecjualled  by  your  ingratitude,  you  have  the  impudence  to 
ask  for  knives  and  forks,  and  to  request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  you  may  sit  down  to  table  with  the  rest,  and  be  indulged 
even  with  beef  and  beer.  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  dishes 
which  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves ;  the  rest  has  been  thrown  open 
to  you  in  the  utmost  profusion ;  you  have  potatoes  and  carrots,  suet 
dumplings,  sops  in  the  pan,  and  delicious  toast  and  water,  in  incredible 
quantities.    Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal  are  ours  j  and  if  yott 
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were  not  the  most  restless  and  dissatisfied  of  human  beings,  you  would 
sever  think  of  aspiring  to  enjoy  them/ 

1^  not  this,  my  dainty  Abraham,  the  very  nonsense  and  the  veiy 
insnlt  which  is  talked  to  and  practised  upon  the  Catholics  ? 

The  temptation  to  quote  just  one  good  thing  out  of  the 
many  hundreds  which  the  lively  canon  scattered  around  him  is 
irresistible.  It  occurs  in  a  note  to  the  third  of  these  same 
letters  of  Peter  Plymley.     *  Fanaticism/  says  Peter  : — 

*  is  Mr.  Canning's  term  for  the  detection  of  public  abuses ;  a  term  in- 
vented by  him,  and  adopted  by  that  simious  parasite  who  is  always 
grinning  at  his  heels.  Nature  descends  down  to  infinite  8malIne&-8. 
Mr.  Canning  has  his  parasites ;  and  if  you  take  a  large  buzzing  blue- 
bottle fly»  and  look  at  it  in  a  microscope,  you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty 
little  ugly  insects  crawling  about  it,  which  doubtless  think  their  fly  to 
be  the  bluest,  grandest,  merriest,  most  important  animal  in  the  universe, 
and  are  convinced  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it  ceased  to  buzz.* 


3.  Oratory,  Joumalism,  Pamphleteering. 

12.  Oratory  is  of  three  kinds  :  that  of  the  pulpit,  that  of 
the  bar,  and  that  of  tlie  public  assembly,  or  of  the  tribune,  to 
use  a  convenient  French  term. 

When  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  addresses  itself  to  questions 
purely  religious  and  moral,  or  when  it  interprets  Scripture,  it 
is  called  Homiletics,  or  preaching,  and  must  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  theology.  When  it  deals  with  political  ques- 
tions, or  celebrates  the  virtues  of  individuals,  it  becomes  in  the 
strict  sense  a  branch  of  oratory.  The  political  sermon  and  the 
funeral  oration  are  as  much  a  part  of  eloquence  as  the  advocate  s 
address,  or  the  speech  from  the  hustings ; — the  chief  difference 
lying  in  the  conditions  of  delivery,  which  give  to  the  pulpit 
orator  leisure  for  careful  preparation,  and  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  reply. 

In  this  kind  of  oratory  the  great  names  which  France  can 
boast  of  immediately  occur  to  us  ; — Boucher  and  the  preachers 
of  the  League,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon.  In  Eng- 
lish literature  we  have  little  that  requires  notice  but  the 
political  sermons  and  funeral  orations  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
some  sermons  by  South.  Taylor's  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Archbishop  Bramhall  has  some  fine  passages  ;  yet  his  success 
in  this  kind  of  composition  was  on  the  whole  inconsiderable, 

13.  The  oratory  of  the  bar  differs  from  that  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  tribune  in  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  exist! 
oblige  it  ordinarily  to  take  for  its  guiding  and  animating  lights, 
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not  general  moral  principles,  but  legal  maxims  and  decisions  ; 
and,  even  in  cases  where  an  appeal  to  general  principles  is 
admissible,  to  give  them  always  a  special  and  immediate  ap- 
plication. A  certain  relative  inferiority  hence  attaches  to 
this  kmd  of  eloquence.  It  is  not  ordinarily  that  of  the  con- 
vinced mind,  communicating  its  convictions  to  others  for  some 
high  purpose,  whether  that  l>e  the  exhibition  of  pure  truth  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  welfare,  or  at  lowest  the  .defence 
of  party  principles,  but  that  of  the  advocate  whose  single  aim 
it  is  to  make  out  his  case,  and  advance  the  interests  of  his 
client.  Exceptional  cases,  however,  are  not  uncommon — as  on 
the  trials  of  eminent  public  men  or  notorious  criminals — in 
which  the  advocate  appears  as  the  vindicator  of  human  or 
divine  justice,  and  discharges  a  function  of  great  dignity.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Yerres  and 
Catiline,  and,  among  ourselves,  the  speeches  of  Burke  on  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  But  the  instances  are 
more  common  in  which  lawyers  in  public  trials  have  been  the 
instruments  of  royal  suspicion  or  party  hate.  Never  was 
eloquence  more  shamefully  prostituted  than  by  Coke  in  his 
prosecution  of  Kaleigh,  or  by  Bacon  when  he  appeared  against 
his  benefactor  Essex. 

14.  The  oratory  of  the  public  assembly  is  illustrated  in 
English  literature  by  a  long  roll  of  historic  names,  some  of 
which  are  not  unlikely  to  rival  in  perpetuity  of  renown  the 
names  of  the  great  oratoi*s  of  antiquity.  Far  above  all  others 
rises  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  The  following  extract  from  his 
Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election  in  1780,  refers  to  the 
demoralising  effects  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  : — 

In  this  sitaation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns  of  a  stem 
magistrate,  but  they  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The 
seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  dvil  intercourse,  in  social  habitudes. 
The  blood  of  wholesome  kindred  is  infected.  Their  tables  and  beds  are 
surrounded  with  snares.  All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make 
life  safe  and  comfortable  arc  perverted  into  instruments  of  terror  and 
torment.  This  species  of  universal  subserviency,  that  makes  the  very 
servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair  the  arbiter  of  your  life  and  fortune, 
has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  abase  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  assured  and  liberal  state  of  mind  which  alone  can  make  us 
what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to 
put  a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to  get  rid 
of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverish 
being,  tainted  with  the  gaol  distemper  of  a  contagious  servitude,  to  keep 
him  above  ground  an  animated  mass  of  putrefaction,  corrupted  himself 
and  corrupting  all  about  him. 

The  eulogium  upon  Sir  George  Savile,  a  little  further  on, 
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has  a  terse  and  classic  turn  of  expression,  which  our  language, 
from  its  want  of  inflexions,  has  rarely  attained  to  : — 

I  hope  that  few  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless  or  to  adorn 
life  have  wholly  escaped  my  observation  in  my  passage  throagh  it,  I 
have  sought  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman,  and  have  seen  him  in 
all  situations.  He  is  a  true  genius ;  with  an  understanding  vigorous,  and 
acute,  and  refined,  and  distinguishing  even  to  excess ;  and  illuminated 
with  a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and  original  cast  of  imx^nation. 
With  these  he  possesses  many  external  and  instrumental  advantages; 
and  he  makes  use  of  them  all.  His  fortune  is  among  the  largest ;  a 
fortune  which,  wholly  unencumbered  as  it  is  with  one  single  charge 
from  luxury,  vanity,  or  excess,  sinks  under  the  benevolence  of  its 
dispenser.  This  private  benevolence,  expanding  itself  into  patriotism, 
renders  his  whole  being  the  estate  of  the  public,  in  w^hich  he  has  not 
reserved  a  jjcouliuin  for  himself  of  profit,  diversion,  or  relaxation. 
During  the  session,  the  first  in  and  the  last  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  passes  from  the  senate  to  the  cauip ;  and  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  he  is  always  in  the  senate  to  serve  his  country',  or  in  tho 
field  to  defend  it. 


1 5.  The  function  of  the  journalist  so  far  resembles  that  of 
the  .orator,  that  his.  object  also  is  to  produce  immediate  convic- 
tion or  persuasion,  with  a  view  to  action.  But  he  speaks  to  his 
audience  through  the  broad  sheet,  not  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
extensive  use  of  this  mode  of  address  in  modem  times  is  attri- 
butable, partly  to  the  populousness  and  geographical  extent  of 
modem  communities,  partly  to  the  increased  diffusion  of  a 
certain  grade  of  culture,  partly  also  to  the  invention  of  a  variety 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  met  by  corresponding  social  arrange- 
ments, by  which  tho  journalist  is  enabled  to  address  his  readers 
at  regular  and  brief  intervals.  At  Athens  the  sovereign  people 
all  resided  within  easy  reach  of  the  Pnyx  or  the  l3ionysiac 
theatre,  so  that  the  oi-ators  who  led  them  could  reach  them 
through  their  eai's,  and  were  not  compelled,  like  our  journalists, 
to  appeal  to  citizens  living  at  a  distance  through  the  eye.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  journalist  and  the  circulator  of  news, 
though  the  two  offices  are  usually  combined  in  practice,  have 
distinct  functions  in  theory.  Newspapers  originated,  as  the 
name  itself  implies,  in  the  attempt  to  discharge  tho  humbler 
office,  that  of  collecting  and  disseminating  news.  But  as  tho 
demand  for  correct  and  frequent  intelligence  increased,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  it  were  also  multiplied,  the  conductors  of 
newspapers  naturally  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them 
of  accompanying  their  news  with  their  own  comments  and 
explanations.  It  is  from  the  power  and  social  influence  which 
the  able  use  of  these  opportunities  has  secured  to  it  that  the 

spaper  press  has  received  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Estate^ 
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and  tiiat  journalism  has  almost  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  piT>- 
fession.  At  the  present  day  the  journalist  sometimes  discards 
the  business  of  a  circulator  of  news  altogether — as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  *  Saturday  Review.'  The  newspaper,  as  originally 
understood,  is  now  represented  only  by  government  and  mer- 
cantile gazettes,  and  similar  publications. 


16.  The  pamphlet,  whether  its  ends  be  political  or  politico- 
religious,  is  equivalent  to  an  elaborate  speech,  which  by  means 
of  the  printing-press  obtains  a  diffusion  immeasurably  exceed- 
ing that  which  oral  delivery  can  accomplish.  In  a  comitry 
where  the  press  is  free,  this  indirect  kind  of  oratory  is  sure  to 
be  largely  resorted  to,  especially  in  times  of  political  agitation ; 
and  many  an  eager  political  theorist,  whom  compulsory  silence 
would  have  turned  into  a  conspirator,  has  relieved  his  excite- 
ment by  writing,  and  proved  innocuous  as  a  pamphleteer.  The 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  fifty  years  terminating  in  1835,  are  the  periods  at  which 
pamphleteering  has  most  flourished  amongst  us.  We  will  give 
a  specimen  from  a  work  of  each  period.  Few  pamphlets  com- 
posed in  the  first  have  much  litei-ary  value,  except  the  politico- 
religious  tracts  of  Milton.  Tlie  following  extract  forms  a  por- 
tion of  his  eulogy  upon  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  Aimlogy 
for  Sinectymnuns : — ■ 

With  such  a  majesty  liad  their  wisdom  begirt  itself,  that  whereas 
others  had  levied  war  to  subdue  a  nation  that  sought  for  peace,  they 
sitting  here  in  x^eace  could  so  many  milas  extend  tlie  force  of  their 
single  words  as  to  overawe  the  dissolute  stoutness  of  an  armed  power, 
secretly  stirred  up  and  almost  hired  against  them.  And  having  by  a 
solemn  protestation  vowed  themselves  and  the  kingdom  anew  to  God 
and  His  service,  and  by  a  prudent  foresight  above  what  their  fathers 
thought  on,  prevented  the  dissolution  and  frustration  of  their  designs 
by  an  untimely  breaking  up ;  notwithstanding  all  the  treasonous  plots 
against  them,  all  the  rumours  either  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  they  have 
not  been  yet  brought  to  change  their  constant  resolution,  ever  to  think 
fearlessly  of  their  own  safeties,  and  hopefully  of  the  commonwealth ; 
which  hath  gained  them  such  an  admiration  from  all  good  men,  that 
now  they  hear  it  as  their  ordinary  surname  to  be  saluted  the  fathers  of 
their  country,  and  sit  as  gods  among  daily  petitions  and  public  thanks 
flowing  in  upon  them.  Which  doth  so  little  yet  exalt  them  in  their 
own  thoughts,  that  with  all  gentle  affability  and  courteous  acceptance, 
they  both  receive  and  return  that  tribute  of  thanks  which  is  tendered 
them ;  testifying  their  zeal  and  desire  to  spend  themselves  as  it  were 
piecemeal  upon  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of  their  distressed  nation ; 
insomuch  that  the  meanest  artisans  and  labourers,  at  other  times  also 
women,  and  of  t€n  the  younger  sort  of  servants,  assembling  with  their 
complaints,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  less  humble  guise  than  for  peti- 
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tionets,  have  come  with  confidence  that  neither  their  meanness  wonld 
be  rejected,  nor  their  simplicity  contemned,  nor  yet  their  urgency 
distasted,  either  by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  or  moderation  of  that  supreme 
senate ;  nor  did  they  depart  unsatisfied. 

17.  The  next  extract  is  from  Swift's  Conduct  of  the  AlUes^ 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1712.  By  the  'reigning  favourites' 
are  meant  Godolphin  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough. The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  now  practically 
over ;  the  ministry  which  carried  it  on  had  been  disnussed ;  and 
Swift's  object  was  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  peace  which 
the  new  ministry  were  endeavouring  to  negotiate,  by  enlarging 
on  the  wasteful  and  corrupt  manner  in  which  the  nation  had 
been  plunged  into  debt  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  which  benefited 
only  the  allies,  the  English  general,  and  the  capitalists : — 

Bat  when  the  war  was  thus  begun,  there  soon  fell  in  other  inddenls 
here  at  home,  which  made  the  continuance  of  it  necessary  for  those  who 
were  the  chief  advisers.  The  Whigs  were  at  that  time  out  of  all  credit 
or  consideration ;  the  reigning  favourites  had  always  carried  what  irtss 
called  the  Tory  principle,  at  least  as  high  as  our  constitution  oonid 
bear ;  and  most  others  in  great  employments  were  wholly  in  the  Church 
interest.  These  last,  among  whom  several  were  persons  of  the  greatest 
merit,  quality,  and  consequence,  were  not  able  to  endure  the  many 
instances  of  pride,  insolence,  avarice,  and  ambition,  which  those 
favourites  began  so  early  to  discover,  nor  to  see  them  presuming  to  be 
the  sole  dispensers  of  the  royal  favour.  However,  their  opposition  was 
to  no  purpose ;  they  wrestled  with  too  great  a  power,  and  were  soon 
crushed  under  it.  For  those  in  possession,  finding  they  could  never  be 
quiet  in  their  usurpations  while  others  had  any  credit  who  were  at 
least  upon  an  equal  foot  of  merit,  began  to  make  overtures  to  the  dis- 
carded Whigs,  who  would  be  content  with  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
Thus  commenced  this  Solemn  Lea4j\ie  and  Cwmant,  which  hath  ever 
since  been  cultivated  with  so  much  zeal  and  application.  The  great 
traders  in  money  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  first 
raised  them.  The  army,  the  court,  and  the  treasury,  continued  under 
the  old  despotic  administration ;  the  Whigs  were  received  into  employ- 
ment, left  to  manage  the  parliament,  cry  down  the  landed  interest,  and 
worry  the  Churcli.  Meantime  our  allies,  who  were  not  ignorant  that 
all  this  artificial  structure  had  no  tnie  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  resolved  to  make  their  best  use  of  it,  as  long  as  it  should  last. 
And,  the  General's  credit  being  raised  1o  a  great  heijjht  at  home  by  our 
success  in  Flanders,  the  Dutch  began  their  gradual  impositions,  lessen- 
ing? their  quotas,  breaking  their  stipulations,  garrisoning  the  towns  we 
look  for  them,  without  supplying  their  ti*oops;  with  many  other 
infringements.  All  which  we  were  forced  to  submit  to,  because  the 
General  was  wade  eatty :  because  the  moneyed  men  at  home  were  fond 
of  war ;  because  the  Whigs  were  not  yet  tirmly  settled :  and  because 
that  exorbitant  degree  of  power  which  was  built  upon  a  supposed 
necessity  of  employing  particular  persons  would  go  off  in  a  peace.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  emperor  and  other  princes  followed  tht 
example  of  the  Dutch,  and  succeeded  as  well  for  the  same  reasons. 
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18.  Among  tlie  innumerable  tracts  and  pamphlets  produced 
in  the  third  period,  the  following  passage  is  selected  almost  at 
random  ;  it  is  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Lord  Byron  in  1821, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  examining  the 
Rev.  W.  Bowles's  strictures  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Pope. 
The  passage  is  interesting  as  eralxKlying  one  gmat  poet  s  deli- 
berate estimate  of  another  : — 

Of  Pope  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the 
effects  which  the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  upon  our 
literature.  If  any  great  national  or  natural  convulsion  could  or  should 
overwhelm  your  country  in  such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  leave  only  that — after  all,  the  most 
living  of  human  things — a  dead  languaget  to  be  studied,  and  read,  and 
imitated  by  the  wise  of  future  and  far  generations  upon  foreign 
shores;  if  your  literature  should  become  the  learning  of  mankind, 
divestCMl  of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  national  pride  and 
prejudice,  an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should 
know  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  British  epic  and  traged}', 
might  wish  for  the  preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton;  but  the 
surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest 
sink  with  the  people.  He  is  the  only  poet  that  never  shocks  ;  the  only 
poet  whose  faultUune$$  has  been  made  his  reproach.  Cast  your  eye 
over  his  productions ;  consider  their  extent,  and  contemplate  their 
variety — ^pastoral,  passion,  mock-heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics — all 
excellent,  and  often  perfect. 


4.  History : — Contemporary  and  Betrospective. 

19.  Under  this  general  heading  we  include  true  narratives 
of  all  kinds.  For  the  faithful  record  of  any  actual  human 
experience  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  a  work  subsidiaiy  to, 
and  promotive  of,  the  end  of  History  proper  ;  which  is,  the 
representation  of  the  evolution,  either  of  the  general  life  of 
mankind  (universal  liistory),  or  of  the  life  of  some  one  nation 
in  particular.  Biography  of  every  description  is  thus  included 
among  the  department's  subsidiary  to  history.  Indeed  it  has 
been  proved  by  some  late  brilliant  examples — in  the  case  of 
Macaulay's  England  for  instance — that  the  historian  who 
rightly  understands  his  business  can  glean  nearly  as  much 
material  suitable  for  his  pui*pose  from  the  lives  of  private  per- 
sons as  from  those  of  princes,  statesmen,  or  generals.  Accounts 
of  voyages  and  travels  are  also,  though  more  remotely,  sub- 
sidiary to  history.  The  obser\^ations  of  an  intelligent  traveller 
in  civilised  countries  are  obviously  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
historian.  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France  before  the  Bevo- 
hUion  and  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller  are  cases  in  point  And 
even  the  descriptions  given  by  the  first  explorers  of  wil    unin- 
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habited  ix^gions  are  subsidiaiy  to  the  history  of  later  genera- 
tions. To  the  liistorian  of  America,  the  narrative  of  Raleigh's 
blind  and  struggling  progress  along  the  swampy  coasts  of  North 
Carolina,  while  engaged  in  lajdng  the  foundations  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  use  and  interest. 
So  when  the  history  of  the  Australian  Colonies  comes  to  be 
written,  the  works  of  Mitchell,  Sturt,  Grey,  Leichhardt,  and 
other  hardy  explorers,  will  assuredly  furnish  a  large  portion  of 
the  matter  of  its  introductory  chapters. 

20.  History  proper  is  of  two  kinds  :  1,  contemporary  ;  2, 
retrospective  or  reflective.  A  third  kind — philosophical  histor}' 
— has  been  added  by  some  German  metaphysicians.*  By  this 
is  meant,  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
state  of  human  society  in  any  given  generation  inevitably  causes, 
through  the  operation  of  physical  laws,  the  state  of  society 
found  in  the  next  generation.  As,  however,  the  life  of  a  nation 
or  of  the  race  is  evolved  by  human  actions,  and  it  has  not  yet 
l>een  proved,  however  confidently  asserted,  by  these  philoso- 
phers, that  such  actions  are  subject  to  physical  necessity — in 
other  words,  that  the  human  will  is  not  f  i-ee — those  who  believe 
in  the  opposite  doctrines  of  responsibility  and  freewill  will  not 
be  disposed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  history  being  correctly 
written  upon  such  a  hypothesis. 

(1 )  Under  the  description  of  contemporary  history  are  com- 
prised, in  English  literature,  many  works  which  from  tlie 
lit^'i-ary  point  of  view  are  nearly  worthless,  together  with  a  few 
which  are  of  rare  excellence.  The  former  character  applies  to 
the  contemporary  portions  of  our  old  English  Chronicles, 
Fabyan,  Hall,  Grafton,  Holinshed,  Stow,  <tc.  Ludlow  s  and 
Whitlocke's  Memoirs^  relating  to  the  civil  war  of  Cliarles  I.'s 
time,  though  much  superior  to  these,  are  flat  in  style,  and  dull 
through  deficiency  of  descriptive  power.  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Great  RehelUon  is  the  most  perfect  contemporary  history 
that  we  possess  ;  next  to  it  may  be  named  Burnet's  History  of 
His  Otfm  Times,  and  Hoi-ace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  tl^e  Last 
Ten  Years  of  the  lieir/n  of  George  II, 

21.  Clarendon's  history  is  a  work  with  which  the  student 
of  our  literature  should  make  himself  familiar.  It  is  indeed 
very  long,  l>ut  the  theme  is  one  so  deeply  interesting,  and  the 
I'evolution  which  it  records  has  so  decisively  influenced  the 
whole  course  of  our  history  down  to  the  present  day,  that  he 
may  be  excused  for  spending  some  time  over  it.  There  are 
many  digressions  too — Clarendon  is  partial  to  them — which  if 
necessary  may  l)e  omitted.     Of  course  the  book  is  not  impartial, 

*  See  Hogera  Pftilctophie  der  Geschichte, 
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nor  entii'ely  trustworthy.  For  not  only  was  the  author  ft 
keen  partisan  on  the  royalist  side  ;  he  was  also  a  lawyer,  and 
had  a  legal  turn  of  mind  ;  and  was  thence  disqualified  to  a 
certain  degree  from  weighing  the  conduct  and  aims  of  the 
different  parties  in  even  scales.  The  Puritans  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Catholics  on  the  other,  were  pursuing  objects  which 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  establishing  the  Church  of  England,  had 
condemned ;  and  this  is  reason  enougli  with  Clarendon  for 
branding  those  objects  as  bad,  and  tlieir  pursuit  as  criminal. 
For  instance,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  infamous  sentence  passed  on 
Prynne  and  his  fellow-suffprers,  referred  to  above  at  p.  265  :— 

These  three  persons  (Prjnnc,  Bast  wick,  and  Burton)  having  been, 
for  several  follies  and  libelling  humonrs,  first  gently  reprehended,  and 
after,  for  their  incorrigibleness,  more  severely  censnred  and  imprisoned, 
found  some  means  in  prison  of  correspondence,  which  was  hot  before 
known  to  be  between  them ;  and  to  combine  themselves  in  a  more 
pestilent  and  seditious  libel  than  they  had  ever  before  vented ;  in  which 
the  honour  of  the  king,  queen,  counsellors,  and  bishops  was  with  equal 
license  blasted  and  traduced ;  which  was  faithfully  dispersed  by  their 
proselytes  in  the  city.  The  autliors  were  quickly  and  easily  known,  and 
had  indeed  too  much  ingenuity  to  deny  it,  and  were  thereupon  brought 
together  to  the  Star-chamber,  ore  teyins,  where  they  behaved  themselves 
with  marvellous  insolence,  with  full  confidence  demanding  *  that  the 
bishops  who  sat  in  the  court '  (being  only  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Ix)ndon),  *  might  not  be  present,  because  they  were 
their  enemies,  and  so  parties ; '  which,  how  scandalous  and  ridiculous 
soever  it  seemed  then  there,  was  goo<l  logic  and  good  law  two  years  after 
in  Scotland,  and  served  to  banish  the  bishops  of  that  kingdom  both  from 
the  council  table  and  the  assembly.  Upon  a  very  patient  and  solemn 
hearing,  in  as  full  a  court  as  ever  I  saw  in  that  place,  without  any 
difference  in  opinion  or  dissenting  voice,  they  were  all  three  censured, 
as  scandalous,  seditious,  and  infamous  persons,  *  to  lose  their  ears  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  several  gaols  during  the  king's 
pleasure;*  all  which  was  executed  with  rigour  and  severity  enough. 

But  whatever  defects,  whether  of  matter  or  manner,  may 
be  alleged  against  this  work,  the  style  is  so  attmctive— has  such 
an  equable,  easy,  and  dignified  flow — that  it  can  never  cease  to 
be  popular.  Perhaps  Clarendon's  greatest  merit  is  his  skill  in 
chai-acter-drawing.  Take,  for  example,  the  character  of  Hamp- 
den ; — 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  born 
to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a  most  civil  and  affable  demeanour.  In  his 
entrance  into  the  world  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  license  in  sports, 
and  exercises,  and  company,  which  was  used  by  men  of  the  most  joUy 
conversation.  Afterwards,  he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  and  melancholy 
society,  yet  preserving  his  own  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  and, 
above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men ;  though  they  who  conversed 
nearly  with  him  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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government  of  the  Church,  yet  most  believed  it  rather  a  dUlike  of  some 
churchmen,  and  of  some  intcoducemcnts  of  theirs,  which  he  appre- 
hended might  disquiet  the  public  peace.  He  was  rather  of  repntation 
in  his  own  country  than  of  public  discourse  or  fame  in  the  kingdom, 
before  the  business  of  ship-money ;  but  then  he  grew  the  alignment  of 
all  tongues-,  every  man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was  that  durst,  at 
liis  own  charge,  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and 
rescue  his  country,  as  lie  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
Ilis  carriage  throughout  this  agitation  was  with  that  rare  temper  and 
modesty,  that  they  who  "watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some  advantage 
against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  him  a  just  testimony.  And  the  judgment  that  was  given 
against  him  infinitely  more  advanced  him  than  the  service  for  which  it 
was  given.  When  this  parliament  began  (being  returned  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  where  he  lived),  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed 
on  him  as  their  patrus  pater,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I  am 
persuaded  his  power  and  interest  at  that  time  was  greater  to  do  good 
or  hurt  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  in  his  rank 
hath  had  in  any  time  ;  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  universal,  and 
his  affections  seemed  so  publicly  guided  that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends 
could  bias  them. 

After  he  was  among  those  members  accused  by  the  king  of  high 
treason,  he  was  much  altered ;  his  natnrc  and  carriage  seeming  much 
fiercer  than  it  did  before.  And,  without  question,  when  he  first  drew 
the  sword  he  threw  away  the  scabbard ;  for  he  passionately  opposed  the 
overture  made  by  the  king  for  a  treaty  from  Nottingham,  and  as  emi- 
nently, any  expedients  that  might  have  produced  any  accommodations 
in  this  that  was  at  Oxford ;  and  was  principally  relied  on  to  prevent 
any  infusions  which  might  be  made  into  the  Karl  of  Bssex  towazds 
peace,  or  to  render  them  ineffectual  if  they  were  made ;  and  was,  indeed, 
much  more  relied  on  by  that  party  than  the  general  himself.  In  the 
first  entrance  into  the  troubles  he  undertook  the  command  of  a  Fo- 
ment of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel  on  all  occasions  most 
punctually.  He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme  governor 
over  all  his  passions  and  affections,  and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over 
other  men's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out  or 
wearied  by  the  most  laborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
1  he  most  subtle  or  sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best 
parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished  wherever  be  might 
have  been  made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he 
was  so  as  any  man  could  desen-e  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was 
no  less  pleasing  to  the  one  party  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other.  In 
a  word,  what  was  said  of  Cinna  might  well  be  applied  to  him—'  He  had 
a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute 
any  mischief.'  His  death,  thsreforc,  seemed  to  be  a  great  deliverance 
to  the  nation. 

22.  Burnet's  Otcn  Tivies  is  a  work  by  no  means  uniformly 
accurate,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  plain  converaa- 
*"^^al  style;  ithoweverthrows  much  valuable  light  on  the  history 
of  civil  transactions  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  latter 
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lialf  of  tlie  soveiiteentli  ceiituiy.     Tliis  writer  also  is  graphic, 
and  probalily  faitliful,  in  his  delineations  of  character. 

Horace  \Valpole,  son  of  the  Whig  statesmBn,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  had  a  near  view  during  his  long  life  of  the  secret 
machinery  liy  wliich  the  state  policy  of  Britain  was  set  in 
motion ;  aiul  we  have  tlie  results  of  his  observation  in  his 
Jfe-moirg  aiiove  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  lively  and  lengthy 
series  of  liis  Letters.  Itut  Horace,  though  polisJied  and  keen, 
is  by  no  means  a  genial  writer :  selfish  himself,  he  did  not 
much  believe  in  human  disinterestedness;  and,  without  the 
large  intellectual  grasp  of  Gibbon,  he  was  destitute  of  those 
strong  human  sympathies  and  antipathies  which  impart  a 
certain  interest  to  the  works  of  much  inferior  men. 

23.  (2)  Retrospective  history  may  be  either  legendary  or 
evidential ;  by  whicli  is  meant,  history,  the  statements  of  which 
on  matters  of  fact  rest  on  probable  moral  evidence.  The 
legendary  history  relates  events  supposed  to  occur  at  distant 
periods,  the  e^■idence  for  which  is  mere  popular  tradition.  In 
such  a  history,  no  event,  or  coimexion  of  events — no  names  or 
genealogies — can  be  accept*^  as  accurately  corresponding  to 
reality.  Yet,,  as  there  are  usually  certain  grains  of  historic 
truth  deducible  from  even  the  most  imaginative  of  these 
histories,  and  as  the  writers  at  any  rate  suppose  themselves 
to  be  relators  of  fact  not  fiction,  the  reader  must  not  confound 
this  class  of  works  with  fictitious  narratives.  Geofirey  of 
Monmouth's  Hiatoria  Britoniim  is  a  pure  legendary  history. 
All  the  old  English  chroniclers  begin  their  histories,  just  as 
Livy  does,  with  legendary  recitals,  of  which  Geoffrey's  work  is 
the  principal  source.  In  most  of  tliem  a  portion  of  evidential 
history  succeeds,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  their  prede- 
cessors. This  is  followed  by  the  narrative  of  contemporary 
events,  which  is  usually  the  only  portion  of  such  works  that 
has  any  value. 

Retrospeetise  histories  of  the  evidential  class  proceed  upon 
the  same  principles,  whether  they  treat  of  ancient  or  of  modeni 
civilisation.  The  same  critical  rules  are  appealed  to  in  each 
case  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
■  ascertaining  the  dates,  or  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  composition  of  documents— in  short,  for  accomplishing  the 
great  end  of  this  kiiid  of  historical  writing,  which  is  to  paint  a 
|)iist  age  as  it  really  was.  We  proceed  to  notice  the  chief  works 
of  this  class  in  English  literature,  proceeding  from  ancient  to 
modem  liistorj*. 

24.  The  liistor;/  of  tlie  World,  by  Raleigh,  professes  to  de- 
scribe the  course  of  events  in  the  cJuef  countries  of  the  ancient 
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world,  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom 
in  168  B.C.  Some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  design 
is  executed  has  been  given  at  a  previous  page.*  The  most 
remarkable  passages  are  those  in  which  the  chivalrous  old  cam- 
paigner illustrates  the  details  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  battles, 
by  referring  to  scenes  in  his  own  varied  and  turbulent  life. 
Now  and  then  the  style  rises  to  a  very  clear  and  noble  strain, 
us  in  the  following  sentences,  with  which  the  work  concludes  :— 

By  this,  which  we  have  already  set  down,  is  seen  the  beginninpr 
and  end  of  the  three  first  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the  founders 
and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended.  That  of  Borne, 
which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost  at  the  highest. 
We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  having  rooted  up 
or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  world ; 
but  after  some  continuance,  it  shall  begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  bad ; 
the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one 
against  another,  her  leaves  shall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble 
of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

•  ••••••• 

For  the  rest,  if  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance 
of  this  boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which 
hath  been  already  said,  tliat  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends,  of  those  great 
ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  -always  transported  with  the 
glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the  other,  till  they 
find  the  experience  in  themselves.  Tliey  neglect  tbe  advice  of  God, 
while  they  enjoy  life,  or  hope  it ;  but  they  follow  the  counsel  of  Death 
upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that  puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  without  speaking  a  word,  which  God,  with  all  the  words  of 
His  law,  promises  or  threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth 
and  destroyeth  man,  is  believed ;  God,  which  hath  made  liim  and  loves 
him,  is  always  deferred.  *I  have  considered,'  saith  Solomon,  'all  the 
works  that  are  under  the  sun,  and,  behold,  all  is  A-anity  and  \-exation 
of  spirit : '  but  who  believes  it  till  Death  tells  it  us  ?  .  .  .  .  O 
elocjuent,  just,  and  mighty  death  !  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast 
persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done  ;  and  whom  all  the 
world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised ; 
thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cnielty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two 
narrow  words,  Hicjacet! 

25.  The  vast  sweep  taken  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
JRoman  Empire  exliibits  Gibbon's  wonderful  capacity,  not  only 
for  mastering  and  reproducing  the  sequence  and  connexion  of 
events  through  a  long  and  obscure  period  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  also  for  dealing  with  what 
may  be  calle<l  the  statics  of  the  subject,  in  those  detailed,  con- 
sistent, and  luminous  pictures  which  he  draws  of  the  state  of 
society,  as  existing  in  a  particular  countr}'  at  a  particular  time. 

1  Scop.  2IC. 
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The  main  Ixxfy  of  the  work  commences  with  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(a.d.  9(^)  and  ends  with  the  fiill  of  the  Eastern  Empire  (a.d. 
145:1);  but  three  supplementary  chapters  'review  the  state 
and  rt'volutionB  of  tlie  Roman  city '  (to  which,  it  will  l>e  re- 
nkemi)ered,  Gibbon  Iiad  limit«d  hia  ori^nal  design)  from  tlie 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  But  tliough  it  is  ditticult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  genius  displayed  in  this  memorable 
work,  it  must  be  added  that  the  fidelity  of  the  historical 
picture  which  it  exhibits  is  greatly  marred  by  the  Sadducean 
si'eptii'ism  of  tlie  writer.  When  a  Christian  bisliop  or  doctor, 
or  a  religious  king,  comes  before  his  field  of  vision,  it  is  not  iii 
Gib1>on  to  be  just ;  he  cannot  or  will  not  believe  that  such  a 
man  was  anything  more  than  a  compound  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  in  whom  morality  was  always  ready  to  give  way 
to  ecclesiastical  considerations ;  and  his  sneering  cavils  seem 
to  leave  their  trail  upon  the  purest  virtue,  the  most  e\ait«d 
heroism,  which  the  times  that  he  writes  of  produced  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind.  He  is  in  tliorough  sympathy  witli  no 
one  except  Julian  tlie  Apostate.  Again,  his  ardent  attachment 
to  the  civilisation  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Borne  involved 
him  in  a  partial  blindness  and  unfairness  to  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  the  Teutonic  race  in  modem 
history ;  and  this  uiifainiess  does  certainly,  to  some  extent, 
affect  tlie  general  value  of  his  history,  considered  as  a  trust- 
worthy picture  of  a  great  sequence  of  events. 

Dr.  Arnold's  unliiiislied  Roman  history,  based  upon  that  of 
Kiebuhr,  extends  from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  middle 
of  tlie  second  Punic  war.  Two  additional  volumes,  written  at 
an  earlier  period  but  not  published  till  after  the  author's  death, 
carry  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  from  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  with  a 
separate  chapter  on  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Among  those  who  have  written  the  history  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention 
a  few  prominent  names. 

2C.  Sir  Thomas  Jlore's  Uistori/  of  the  Reign  of  Edvmrd  V. 
is  ft  youthful  and  rhetorical  production,  which,  acconling  to 
Horace  Walpole,  who,  in  his  Nislorie  DuubU  respecting 
Richard  II!.,  has  sifted  the  whole  matter  very  ably,  will 
nowhere  stand  a  critical  exanunation  and  confrontation  with 
the  original  authorities.  Lord  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  VII., 
thougli  composed  in  a  homely  style,  is  a  masterly  work.  Men's 
motives  are  deeply  probed,  and  their  actions  wisely  weighed ; 
laws  and  events  tuSectbg  the  course  of  trade,  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  the  welfare  of  particular  classes  of  society. 
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are  carefully  recorded  and  examined ;  truth  without  disguise 
seems  to  be  the  writer's  paramount  design ;  and  characters  are 
drawn  as  by  an  eye  that  saw  all  and  a  hand  that  could  paint 
all.  Milton's  Histo-nj  of  England  is  a  mere  fragment.  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  and  another  of  New  England,  by  the 
same  author,  are  both  valuable  works,  because  carefully  based 
on  documentary  and  oral  evidence.  But  the  most  eminent 
historians  of  the  seventeenth  century  belong  to  the  contem- 
porary class. 

In  the  next  century,  and  down  to  1850,  w^e  can  barely 
mention  the  names  of  Rapin,  Carte,  Lord  Hailes,  Belsham,  and 
Adolphus.  Hume's  clear  and  manly  style  would  have  insured 
to  his  History  of  England  a  longer  pre-eminence  had  not  his  in- 
dolence allowed  inaccuracies  and  a  want  of  references  to  deform 
his  work.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland  is  pleasant  reading, 
but  uncritical.  The  work  similarly  entitled  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
embraces  all  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  from  a.d.  80 
to  the  accession  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which  Robertson 
had  omitted.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  is  a  work  unworthy 
of  his  genius.  Lanigan's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland^ 
embracing  the  period  from  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  by  St. 
Patrick  to  the  loss  of  their  national  independence  in  tiie  twelfth 
century,  is  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  profoundly  learned  work. 

27.  No  very  signal  success  has  been  achieved  by  Englisli 
writers  in  compiling  histories  of  modem  Continental  States. 
Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks  must  be  named  under  this  head  : 
and  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  tJie  House  of  Austria,  and  Russell's 
Modern  Europe,  and  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Here  also 
must  be  placed  Arnold's  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  which  contain  several  brilliant  isolated  sketches. 
One  such  passage  we  extract : — 

Ten  years  afterwards  there  broke  out  by  far  the  most  alarminj^ 
danger  of  universal  dominion  which  had  ever  threatened  Europe.  The 
most  military  people  in  Europe  became  engaged  in  a  war  for  their 
very  existence.  Invasion  on  the  frontiers,  civil  war  and  all  imaginable 
horrors  raging  within— the  ordinary  relations  of  life  went  to  wiick, 
and  every  Frenchman  became  a  soldier.  It  was  a  multitude  numerous 
as  the  hosts  of  Persia,  but  animated  by  the  courage  and  skill  and 
energy  of  the  old  Romans.  One  thing  alone  was  wanting,  that  which 
Pyrrhus  said  the  Romans  wanted  to  enable  them  to  conquer  the  world— 
a  general  and  a  ruler  like  himself.  There  was  wanted  a  master  hand 
to  restore  and  maintain  peace  at  home,  and  to  concentrate  and  direct 
the  immense  military  resources  of  France  against  her  foreign  enemies 
And  such  an  one  appeared  in  Napoleon.  Pacifying  La  Vendue,  receiving 
back  the  emigrants,  restoring  the  Church,  remodelling  the  law,  person- 
ally absolute,  yet  carefully  preserving?  and  maintaining  all  the  great 
points  which  the  nation  had  won  at  the  Revolution,  Napoleon  unitecl  in 
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himself  not  only  the  power  but  the  whole  will  of  France,  and  that 
power  and  will  were  guided  by  a  genius  for  war  sucli  as  Burope  had 
never  seen  since  C:csar.  The  elfect  was  absolutely  magical.  In 
November  1709  he  was  made  First  Consul;  he  found  France  humbled 
by  defeats,  her  Italian  conquests  lost,  her  allies  invaded,  her  own  frontier 
threatened.  He  took  the  field  in  May  1800,  and  in  June  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  Austria  driven  out  of  Lombardy 
by  the  victory  of  Marengo.  Still  the  flood  of  the  tide  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  every  succes-sive  wave  of  its  advance  swept  away  a  king- 
dom. Earthly  state  has  never  reached  a  prouder  pinnacle  than  when 
Napoleon,  in  June  1812,  gathered  his  army  at  Dresden,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  subject  kings.  And  now  what  was  the  principal 
adversary  of  this  tremendous  power  ?  by  whom  was  it  checked,  and  re- 
sisted, and  put  down  ?  By  none,  and  by  nothing,  but  the  direct  and 
manifest  interposition  of  God  I  I  know  of  no  language  so  well  fitted 
to  describe  that  victorious  advance  to  Moscow,  and  the  utter  humilia- 
tion of  the  retreat,  as  the  language  of  the  prophet  with  respect  to  the 
advance  and  subsequent  destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib. 

28.  Orme,  Mill,  and  Elphinstone,  are  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  history  of  India.  The  first  two  confine  their  attention 
to  British  India,  but  Elphinstone's  work  treats  chiefly  of  the 
times  anterior  to  European  occupation.  For  the  history  of  tlie 
colonial  dependencies  of  European  States,  Robertson  (in  his 
History  of  Anwrica)  and  Bryan  Edwards,  author  of  a  history 
of  Jamaica,  are  the  only  names  of  much  importance.  Prescott, 
Bancroft,  and  other  American  writers,  liave  ably  taken  up 
that  portion  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  American 
continent. 

29.  Mr.  James  and  Captain  Brenton  have  "wnritten  the 
naval  history  of  Britain.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  in 
style,  the  former  in  accuracy  and  clearness  of  arrangement. 
Sir  William  Napier's  work  on  the  Peninsular  War  is  a 
military  history  of  a  high  order.  Tlie  eloquent  passage 
which  follows  refers  to  the  closing  struggle  of  the  battle  of 
Albuera  : — 

The  conduct  of  a  few  brave  men  soon  changed  this  state  of  affairs. 
Colonel  Robert  Arbuthnot,  pushing  between  the  double  fire  of  the  mis- 
taken troops,  arrested  that  mischief ;  while  Cole,  with  the  fusiliers, 
flanked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  under  Colonel  Hawk- 
shawe,  mounted  the  hill,  dispersed  the  lancers,  recovered  the  captured 
guns,  and  appeared  on  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade  exactly  as 
AbercTombie  passed  it  on  the  left. 

Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly 
separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startlecl  the 
enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing  onwards  as 
to  an  assured  victory :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then  vomiting  forth 
a  storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a  fear- 
ful discharge  of  grape  from  their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British 
ranks.  Myers  was  killed  ;  Cole,  and  the  three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blakency, 
and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded ;  and  the  fusilier  battalions,  struck  by 
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the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Suddenly 
and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed  with  their  terrible  enemies,  and 
then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier 
fights.  In  vain  did  Soult  by  voice  and  gesture  animate  his  Frenchmen ; 
in  vain  did  the  noblest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the 
crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  bear 
up  on  such  a  fair  field  :  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  np,  and,  fieroely 
striving,  fire  indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horse- 
men, hovering  upon  their  flank,  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing 
line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst 
of  undisciplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability 
of  their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  oolmnns  in 
their  front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  murderrms 
volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation;  their  deafening  shouts 
overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  which  arose  from  all  parts  of  the 
tumultuous  crowd,  as,  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was 
driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the 
hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling 
multitude,  endeavour  to  sustain  the  fight :  their  ^orts  only  increased 
the  irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a 
loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after 
in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  fifteen  hundred  unwoundecl 
men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood 
triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill. 

Biography :  its  Diyisions ;  Diaries,  Letters. 

30.  This  branch  of  literature  opens  with  autobiographies, 
which,  when  well  executed,  constitute  its  most  valuable  and 
intei-esting  portion.  We  have  little  to  set  by  the  side  of  the 
charming  *  M^moires,'  in  uinuraerable  volumes,  which  form  so 
piquant  a  portion  of  the  literature  of  France.  Scott^s  frag- 
ment of  autobiography,  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lifii  by 
Lockhart,  is  admirable ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  a  frag- 
ment, and  breaks  off  when  the  hero  has  reached  his  twentieth 
year.  A  similar  fragment  by  Southey,  though  longer,  makes 
less  progress,  for  it  terminates  at  the  fifteenth  year ;  nor  do 
we  much  regret  its  unfinished  state.  Gibbon's  Memoirs  are 
much  in  the  French  style  and  manner,  and  form  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  ]>est  executed  autobiography  that  we 
possess.  Baxter  also,  Hume,  and  Priestley,  have  each  given 
us  an  account  of  his  life  and  opinions. 

In  Biography,  exclusive  of  autobiography,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish— 1.  general  compilations,  2.  national  compilations, 
3.  class  biographies,  4.  personal  biographies.  Of  the  first  kind, 
it  is  to  our  reproach  that  until  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
no  specimen  deserving  of  mention.  To  the  Biographie  Uni- 
v^rsell^*  and  the  ConverHcUimis- Lexicon ^  we  had  for  a  long 
time  nothing  to  oppose  l)ut  the  insignificant  compilations  of 
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Aikin,  Grainger,  and  Gorton.  Alexander  Chalmers  was  the 
iirst  to  bring  out  a  biographical  dictionary  of  some  pretension, 
but  even  in  this  the  omissions  are  numerous  and  important.^ 

(2)  Of  the  second  kind,  we  have  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nicaj  a  work  of  great  research,  though  with  many  serious 
omissions.  The  original  edition  embraced  the  entire  alphabet ; 
but  its  defects  were  so  glaring  as  to  determine  Dr.  Kippis  and 
others  to  undertake  a  re-issue  of  the  work  upon  an  enlarged 
scale ;  the  new  edition,  however,  was  never  carried  further  than 
the  commencement  of  the  letter  F.  Fuller's  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land^ noticed  at  page  322,  is  a  work  of  the  same  description. 

(3)  Of  class  biographies — not  to  mention  the  Latin  works 
of  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pitseus,  *  De  Illustribus  Britanniae  Scrip- 
toribus ' — the  chief  examples  are,  Walton's  Lives  of  Anglican 
Divines  (including  Hooker,  Donne,  and  Sanderson),  Wood's 
At/ientB  Oxonienses,  which  is  a  collection  of  short  memoirs  of 
Oxford  men,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's Biographia  Barealis,  or  Lives  of  Northern  Worthies, 
From  Johnson's  account  of  Gray  we  extract  a  passage  strongly  . 
characteristic  of  his  peculiar  style  : — 

The  Ba/rd  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be,  as  Algarotti  and  others 
iiavo  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti 
thinks  it  superior  to  its  original;  and,  if  preference  depends  on  the 
imagery  and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right.  There 
is  in  the  Bard  more  force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to 
copy  is  less  than  to  invent ;  and  the  copy  has  been  imliappily  profluccd 
at  the  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Horace  was  to  the  Komans  credible ; 
but  its  revival  disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable  falsehood. 
Jnercdulus  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous 
appendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty ;  for  he  that 
forsakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little 
Jise ;  we  are  affected  only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see  that  the  Bard 
promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ;  the  ode  is  finished 
before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and  consequently  before  it  can 
receive  pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  celebrated ;  but 
technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject  that  has  read  the 
ballad  of  Johnny  Armstrong — 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland — 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  *ruin,  ruthless,  helm,  or  hau- 
berk,* are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  sublimity. 

1  The  ninth  edition  of  the  Eneyclnpcedia  Britannica^  now  in  progress*,  will 
ultimately  include  a  biogrni>hical  dictionary  of  great  value. 
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(4)  Among  personal  biographies,  Boswell's  Lije  of  Johnson 
holds  confessedly  the  first  place.  Next  to  it  in  point  of  literary 
value,  but  of  equal  if  not  greater  intrinsic  interest,  comes  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  English  have 
not  done  that  part  of  our  hero-worship  particularly  well,  whicli 
consists  in  writing  good  lives  of  our  heroes.  Shakspere's  life 
was  never  written  at  all.  Toland's  and  Philips'  lives  of  Milton, 
and  Noble's  memoirs  of  Cromwell  and  his  family,  all  &11  far 
beneath  their  subjects.  Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope  is  utterly  con- 
temptible. Dryden  and  Swift  have  fared  better,  having  found 
a  competent  and  zealous  biographer  in  Scott.  Southey  also 
gained  much  credit  by  his  biographies  of  Wesley  and  Nelson ; 
and  it  may  be  said  generaUy  that  during  the  present  century  we 
have  done  much  to  make  up  for  our  past  deficiencies  in  this 
department.  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  is  rather  a  history  of  the 
revolutionary  period  than  a  personal  memoir.  Between  1840 
and  1850  the  most  noteworthy  biographies  that  appeared  were 
Arnold's  Life  by  Stanley,  and  the  Life^  Diary,  and  Letters  of 
Mr,  Wilberforc€y  edited  by  his  sons. 

31.  Diaries  and  Letters,  if  published  separately,  are  to  l>e 
regarded  as  so  much  biographical  or  historical  material.  The 
Diary  of  Burton  (ch.  IV.  §  ;  58)  throws  much  light  on  the 
political  history  of  the  time.  Those  of  Samuel  Pepys  and 
John  Evelyn,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  take  a  more  exten- 
sive range ;  we  derive  from  them  much  curious  information  as 
to  the  literature,  art,  manners,  and  morals  of  that  age.  Tlio 
L>iary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  the  authoress  of 
Cecilia,  are  somewhat  disappointing.  We  have  full  details  of 
the  private  life  of  iJie  court  of  George  III.,  at  which  the  lively 
Frances  Bumey  figured  in  the  capacity  of  a  waiting-woman  to 
the  queen  ; — but  what  a  dismal  court  it  was  !  what  an  absence 
not  only  of  gaiety  and  brilliancy,  but  even  of  ordinary  refine- 
ment !  In  collections  of  Letters,  our  literature  is  ratiier  rich. 
The  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole — that  prince  of  letter- 
writers — with  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  Hon.  Seymour  Conway, 
and  others,  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crotmvelly  edited  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  those  of  Cowper,  by  Sputhey,  are  among  the  chief 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  literature.  Pope  rose  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  intellectual  effort,  to  the  highest  excellence  ; 
his  Letters  to  Swift  and  others  seem  to  be  the  perfection  of 
letter-writing. 

5.  Theolognr '  Its  Divisions. 

32.  The  general  character  of  English  theology,  which  is  of 
course  chiefly  of  Protestant  authorship,  stamps  it  as  contro- 
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versial  and  occasional.  Except  works  of  pure  leanu'ug,  its 
most  vigorous  and  famous  productions  liave  all  been  either 
defensive  or  aggressive.  They  ha.ve  also  been  occasional ;  tliat 
is,  they  have  been  designed  to  suit  some  imniediate  purpose, 
aud  have  sprung  out  of  some  special  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances—differing in  this  respect  from  most  of  the  great  works 
of  Roman  theologians,  at  least  in  later  times,  which  have 
usually  either  been  the  fruit  of  the  accumulated  study  and 
meditation  of  years,  or  have  grown  out  of  systeuiatic  courses  of 
lectures. 

We  may  Itest  find  a  clue  through  the  immense  labyrinth  of 
theological  literature,  by  dividing  the  subject  into  several 
branches,  and  then  examining  the  chief  works  written  by 
English  divines  in  each  branch.  These  divisions  may  be  thu» 
stated  :— 1.  Doctrinal  Theology  ;  2.  Moral  Theology  ;  3.  Her- 
meneutics  and  Biblical  Criticism  ;  4.  Symbolical,  .">.  Patristic, 
6.  Rationalising  Theology  ;  7.  Pastoral  Theology,  or  Homiletics  ; 

8.  Devotional  Theology.     To  these  it  will  be  convenient  to  add, 

9.  Polemics,  for  the  purpose  of  including  a  targe  class  of  works 
which  draw  successively  upon  all  storehouses  of  theological 
argument  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  and  cannot, 
tlierefore,  be   fitly  classed  under  any  one  of  tlie   preceding 

33.  Pure  doctrinal  discussions  have  not,  on  the  whole, 
found  much  favour  witli  English  divines  ;  at  leost,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  subtile  doctor,  Duns  Scotus,  Alexander  Hales, 
the  Irrefragable,  and  other  great  British  thinkers ,  of  the 
middle  age.  Aji  exception,  however,  must  be  made  to  this 
remark  in  favour  of  the  saciamental  controversy,  on  which  an 
immense  number  of  tracts  and  treatises  have  been  written. 
Vpon  other  doctrinal  topics  the  important  books  that  exist 
ma^  be  soon  enumerated.  They  are — Field's  Book  of  thr. 
Church  (1628),  Bull's  Dfftmio  FidH  Kicf^iia,  Sherlock's 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1690),  written 
against  the  Socinians,  Wall  on  hifanl  Baptism,  and  W^at*i- 
land's  ViTidieation  of  Ckritt'e  Divinity  (1719),  in  replj"  to  the 
Arian,  Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Richard  Field  was  a  favourite  with 
James  I.,  who  used  to  say  of  him,  '  Truly  this  is  b.  field  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed.'  In  his  Book  of  the  Church,  written 
in  reply  to  Stapleton  and  oithers,  aft«r  laying  down  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers  the  notes  of  the  true  Church,  he 
endeavoured  to  sliow  that  these  notes  had  been  obliterated 
from  the  Roman  communion,  and  were  all  to  be  found  in 
the  Anglican,  The  discussion  is  mainly  doctrinal,  and 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  t«nns  unity,  indefecti- 
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bility,  sanctity,  ckc,  in  which  the  definition  of  the  Church  was 
expressed  alike  by  the  High  Church  Anglicans  and  their 
opponents. 

Bishop  BulPs  famous  De/ensio  was  primarily  intended  as  a 
reply  to  Petavius,  the  learned  author  of  the  Bationarium  Tem- 
parti/ni,  who  had  remarked  that  the  language  held  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  was  often  loose,  ambiguous, 
and  even,  if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  were  pressed, 
heterodox.*  This  statement  had  been  eagerly  seized  and 
made  the  most  of  by  Arian  and  Socinian  controversialists.  In 
opposition  both  to  them  and  to  Petavius,  Bull  maintains  in 
this  work  the  perfect  orthodoxy,  not  only  of  the  sentiments, 
but  of  the  language  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  In  doing  so, 
Mr.  Hallam  considers  that  he  is  not  always  candid  or  con- 
vincing. 

Sherlock's  Vindication  is  not  a  work  of  very  high  ability, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  he  lays  himself  open  in  it  to  the 
imputation  of  Tritheism.  Waterland^s  book  against  Arianisni, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  masterly  production,  and  extin- 
guished that  opinion  in  England.  Waterland,  who  died  in 
1740,  was  the  last  great  patristical  scholar  among  Anglican 
divines.^  But  while  he  makes  what  use  he  can  of  the  appeal 
to  ancient  testimonies,  the  influence  exerted  by  Locke's  Essay 
on  all  subsequent  thinkers  may  be  traced  in  the  closer  logic 
and  more  systematic  argumentation  with  which  Waterland — as 
compared  to  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century— deals 
with  the  reasonings  of  Clarke.  Wall's  treatise  on  Infant  Bap- 
tism (1705)  is  a  very  fair  and  temperate  as  well  as  learned 
work,  the  object  of  which  is,  first,  to  prove  what  was  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church  with  reference  to  baptism  during 
the  first  four  centuries,  and  then  to  urge  upon  the  Baptists,  or 
— as  he  calls  them — Anti-predo-baptists,  various  considerations 
touching  the  evils  of  disunion,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
might,  if  so  disposed,  rejoin  the  Anglican  communion. 

34.  Moral  Theology  may  be  generally  described  as  the 
exhibition  of  moral  science  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
and  under  theological  conditions.  Casuistry,  one  of  its  most 
important  developments,  is  the  application  of  theology  to  the 
.solution  of  difficult  questions  in  morals.  Under  this  head, 
Taylor's  Due  for  Dithitantium  (which  he  thought  the  best,  hut 

*  With  reference  to  these  Fathers,  the  words  addressed  by  St,  Aufrustine  t«i 
Theodore  the  Pelof^ian  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  *  Vobis  nondum  litigantibos 
8ecurius  loqucbantur.* 

*  See  Dowling's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ecrleiiasticol  History. 
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moat  people  regard  as  the  worst  of  his  works),  Perkins'  Casfs 
of  Conaciencf;  Sanderson's  treatise  De  Juramento,  and  Forljes' 
Tkeoiogia  Moralii,  are  almost  the  only  works  thftt  can  be 
named,  ami  none  of  them  is  of  great  celebrity. 

35.  In  Kermeneutics  and  Biblical  criticism  much  greater 
things  have  been  effected.  Here  we  have  to  name  Walton's 
Polyglott,  consisting  of  synoptical  versions  of  the  Bible  in  nine 
languages,  and  Lightfoot's  Iform  Hebraiea  and  Harmony  of  the 
Ji'mtr  Gog]>eU,  Matthew  Pool's  Sj/rtopgig  CrUieorum  is  an  im- 
mense compilation  of  the  principal  commentaries  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  his  bulky  Paraphrase  and  Amiotations  on  tite 
Ntw  Testament,  Hammond  appears  to  be  almost  overpowered 
by  the  fulness  and  extent  of  his  learning,  and  unable  to  wield 
and  master  it  with  the  readiness  displayed  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  Leighton's  Commentary  on  St.  Peter  is  ex- 
tolled by  Coleridge  with  an  unmeasured  laudation,  to  which 
neither  its  learning  nor  its  ability  appears  sufhcientty  to  en- 
title it. 

36.  Symbolical  Theology  treats  of  the  Symhola  or  confes- 
sional formularies  of  different  religious  denomi  nations.  Moehler's 
Symbolik  will  immediately  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  classic  in 
tliis  branch  of  divinity.  The  chief  Anglican  works  of  this 
nature  are,  Pearson's  Exposition  of  Hie  Apostles'  Creed  (1659), 
and  Burnet's  work  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

37.  But  it  was  in  Patristic  divinity — that  branch  which 
examines,  compares,  and  arranges  the  testimonies  borne  by  the 
Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  and 
more  especially  in  Patristic  learning,  by  which  we  chiefly  mean 
the  task  of  editing  the  works  of  the  Fathers — that  the  Anglican 
divines  gained  their  greatest  distinctions.  In  this  wide  field, 
all  that  can  be  done  here — and  even  that  may  be  of  some  use 
— is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  important  works.  We  may 
name,  for  instance,  Fell's  edition  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  Potters 
edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (a  standard  work,  still  un- 
superseded),  Pearson's  Vindkitr,  iipistolarnm  S.  Ignatii  and 
Annaies  Cyprianici,  Beveridge's  Pand^ctte  Canonvm  SS.  Apos- 
tolorum,  a  book  of  immense  learning,  and  Dodwell's  Disserta- 
tions on  SS.  Cyprian  and  Irenieus.  In  ecclesiastical  history 
and  antiquities  we  have  Ussher's  Anttnles,  Cave's  Primititv, 
Christianity  (1673),  and  IIisl<irin  Litemria  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and,  above  all,  Bingham's  Orii/xnes  Ecelesiastico',  or. 
Antiquities  of  f/ie  Christian  C/mrch  (1708-1722J,  a  work  of 
great  reseai-ch  and  eniinent  usefulness.  In  many  of  tliese 
liooks  there  is  a  controversial  element,  but  in  none  of  them 
does   the   writer  propose   to  himself  as  his  main  object  tlie 
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establishment  of  a  tliesis  or  the  refutaticm  of  an  opponent; 
they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  classed  among  polemics. 

38.  The  seventeenth  century  is  the  great  time  for  the 
Patristic  writers.  The  rationalising  divines  date,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  eighteenth.  The  former  appealed  to  antiquity 
and  authority  in  the  discussion  of  disputed  questions,  the  latter 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Origxne^ 
Sacr(p.^  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Christian 
Faith  (1663),  directed  against  Hobbes  and  the  Atheists,  and 
again  in  his  Rational  Account  of  the  Graunds  of  Prote^ant 
Religion  (1681),  against  the  Catholics,  took  up  the  new  line  of 
controversy,  and  may  be  regarded  as  individually  anticipating 
the  seculum  rationalisticum.  The  excellent  John  Gother,  a 
native  of  Southampton,  who  became  a  Catholic  in  early  life, 
and  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the  English  Collie  at 
Lisbon,  endeavoured  with  some  success  to  stem  the  tide  of  all- 
distortmg  religious  prejudice  among  his  countrjmien  by  writing 
A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented  (1685),  and  Nubts 
Testium  (1686).  He  was  answered  by  the  Anglicans  Clagett, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Sherlock.  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the 
Deists  (1694),  Butler's  Analogy,  Warburton's  Divine  Legation 
(1743),  Berkeley's  Alciphron — all  of  which  formed  portions  of 
the  great  debate  on  Deism — together  with  Lardner's  Credibility 
oftlie  Gospels,  and  Paley's  Evidences,  the  materials  for  which 
he  took  from  Lardner,  are  the  chief  remaining  works  to  l)e 
cited  under  this  head. 

39.  In  Pastoral  Theology,  or  Homiletics,  the  number  of 
published  volumes  of  sermons  defies  computation.  Among  the 
principal  names  are — in  the  seventeenth  century,  Donne, 
.Andrews,  Bramhall,  Smith  of  Queen's,  Taylor,  Cosin,  Ham- 
mond, Beveridge,  South,  and  Tillotson ;  in  the  eighteenth, 
Butler,  Clarke,  Wesley,  and  Whitfield  ;  in  the  nineteenth, 
Robert  Hall,  Rowland  Hill,  Chalmers,  Arnold,  Hare,  kc. 

40.  In  Devotional  Theology,  though  the  list  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  meagre  one,  some  remarkable  books  have  to  be  named.  Such 
are  William  Law's  Serioiis  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  the  book  which 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  Johnson  ;  Baxter's  Saints^  Ever- 
lasting Rest  and  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  The  Whole  Duty 
{f  Man,  a  work  of  unknown  authorship,  but  precious  in  the 
sight  of  our  forefathers  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
spoken  of  in  that  sense  in  the  Spectator ;  lastly,  Taylor's  moving 
and  eloquent  treatises  Of  Holy  Living  and  Of  Holy  Dying, 
An  extract  from  the  latter  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  Taylor's  rich  and  gorgeous  style,  of  the  power  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  general  fulness  of  his  mind.     It  is  upon 


the  shortness  o£  life,  and  tlie  multitudinous  warnings  with 
which  it  teems,  all  telling  us  to  prepare  to  die : — 

All  the  succession  of  time,  all  Ihe  changes  in  nature,  all  the  Taricties 
of  light  and  darkness,  the  thousand  thonsanda  of  accidents  in  the  worlil. 
and  everj'  contingency  fo  every  man  and  to  every  creatare,  doth  preacli 
our  tiineral  sermon,  and  calls  us  to  look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton. 
Time,  throws  up  the  earth,  and  digs  a  grave,  where  we  most  lay  our 
sins  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  our  bodies,  till  they  rise  again  in  a  fair  or 
an  intolerable  etcmitj'.  Every  revolutioD  which  the  sun  makes  about 
the  world  divides  between  life  and  death,  and  death  possesses  both 
thoee  portions  by  the  next  morrow  ;  and  we  are  dead  to  all  those 
months  which  we  have  already  lived,  and  we  Bhall  never  live  them 
over  again,  and  still  God  makes  little  periods  of  oar  age.  First  wi' 
change  oar  world,  when  we  come  from  the  womb  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  sen ;  then  we  sleep  and  enter  into  the  image  of  death,  in  mhicli 
slate  we  are  anconcemed  in  all  the  changes  of  the  world ;  and  if  our 
mothers  or  our  nurses  die,  or  a  wild-t>oar  destroy  oar  vineyards,  or  our 
king  is  sick,  we  regard  it  not, bDt,daring  that  state,  are  as  disinterested 
as  if  our  eyes  were  closed  with  (he  clay  that  weeps  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  eur  teeih  fall  and  die  before  ua,  re- 
presenting a  formal  prologue  to  the  tragedy,  and  still  every  eeven  years 
it  is  odda  but  we  shall  finish  the  last  scene  ;  and  when  nature,  or  chance, 
or  vice,  takes  our  body  in  pieces,  weakening  some  parts  and  loosetung 
others,  we  taste  the  grave  and  the  solemnities  of  our  own  funeral,  first, 
in  thoae  parts  tliat  ministered  to  vice,  and,  next,  in  them  that  served 
for  ornament ;  and  in  a  short  time,  even  they  that  served  for  necessity 
became  useless  and  entangled,  like  the  wheels  of  a  broken  clock.  Bald- 
ness is  but  a  dressing  (o  our  fenerals,  the  proper  ornament  of  mourning. 
and  of  a  person  entered  very  far  into  the  regions  and  possession  of 
death ;  and  we  liave  many  more  of  the  same  hignilication — grey  hair?, 
rolten  lectb,  dim  eyes,  trembling  joints,  short  breath,  stiff  limb?, 
wrinkled  skin,  short  memory,  decayed  appetite.  Every  day's  necessity 
calls  for  a  reparation  of  that  portion  whicb  Death  fed  on  all  night  when 
we  lay  in  his  lap.  and  slept  in  his  outer  cliambcrs.  The  very  spirits  of 
a  man  prey  open  his  daily  portion  of  bread  and  flesh,  and  every  meal  isii 
rescue  from  one  death,  and  lays  up  for  another;  and  while  we  think 
a  thought  we  die,  and  the  clock  strikes,  and  reckons  on  our  portion  of 
eternity :  we  form  our  words  with  the  breath  of  our  nostrils— wo  liavo 
the  1f3s  to  lire  upon  tor  every  worti  we  speak. 

Thus  nature  calls  ur  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things  which  are 
the  inHtrumcnls  of  acting  it ;  and  God.  by  all  the  variety  of  His  provi- 
dence, makes  as  see  death  everywhere,  in  all  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  dressed  up  for  all  the  fancies  and  expectation  of  every  single  per- 
son. Nalnre  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  ye.ir,  but  death  hath 
two  :  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn  send  throngs  of  men  and  women 
to  charnel-houses;  and  all  the  summei  long  men  are  recovering  from 
their  evils  of  the  spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then  the  Sirian 
star  makes  the  summer  deadly:  and  the  fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  uii 
for  all  the  year's  provision,  and  the  man  that  gathers  them  cats  and 
Eorfeits,  and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up  for  eter- 
nity ;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter  only  stays  for  another  opportunity, 
which  the  distempers  of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.    The  autumn  with  its 
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fruits  provides  disorders  for  ns,  and  the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into 
sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and 
tlie  summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves. 

41.  Of  works  of  which  the  entire  form  and  end  are  contro- 
^•ersial,  the  quantity  is  immense.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  book,  which  we  may  range  with 
Hallam  among  contributions  to  moral  and  politick  science,  is 
a  vindication  of  the  Liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  her  right  to  impose  them,  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Puritans.  Laud*s  Conference  with  Fislter^  Chilling- 
worth's  Religion  of  Protestants,  Taylor's  Disg^iasive  from 
Popery,  about  a  dozen  treatises,  large  and  small,  by  Baxter, 
and  Barrow  On  tJie  Supremacy,  are  some  of  the  most  popular 
productions  of  this  class. 

South  in  his  sermons  was  wont  to  be  plain-spoken.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  he  thus  described  from  the  pulpit  the  Puritan  preachers  :— 

'  First  of  all  they  seize  upon  some  t-ext ;  from  whence  they  draw 
something  (which  they  call  doctrine) ;  and  well  may  it  be  said  to  be 
drawn  from  the  words,  forasmuch  as  it  seldom  naturally  ./K^iet  or  retuUt 
from  them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided,  they  branck  it  into 
several  heads,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  or  upwards.  Whereupon,  for 
the  prosecution  of  these,  they  repair  to  some  trusty  concordance,  which 
never  fails  them,  and  by  the  help  of  that  they  range  six  or  seven  scrip- 
tures under  each  head ;  which  scriptures  they  prosecute  one  by  one, 
tirst  amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for  some  considerable  time,  till 
they  have  spoUed  it ;  and  then,  that  being  done,  they  pass  to  another, 
which  in  its  turn  suffers  accordingly.  And  these  impertinent  and  un- 
premeditated enlargements  they  look  upon  as  the  motions^  ejf^eets,  and 
breathififfg  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  much' beyond  those  carnal  ordi- 
narces  of  sense  and  rea^son,  supported  by  industry  and  study ;  and  this 
they  call  a  saviiig  rvay  of  preaching,  as  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  way 
to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing  else,  that  I  know  of.* 

42.  The  circumstances  in  wliich  the  Catholics  of  England 
and  Ireland  have  been  placed  since  English  literature  emerged 
from  its  rude  and  semi -barbarous  beginnings,  easily  explain  the 
comparative  meagreness  of  their  theological  literature.  Most  of 
tlie  existing  works  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  controver- 
sial. The  writings  of  Parsons,  Allen,  Harding,  and  Walsing- 
ham,  Stapleton's  ponderous  tomes,  Gother's  works  and  those  of 
the  good  Bishop  Challoner,  Arthur  O'Leary's  Tracts,  Milners 
End  of  Controversy,  and  some  able  tracts  by  Dr.  Doyle,  mark 
— if  we  exclude  works  by  living  authors,  the  Wisemans  and 
Newmans  of  our  own  day — some  of  the  most  important  steps 
and  phases  of  the  great  controversy.  One  or  two  works  of  great 
learning  might  be  named,  such  as  Alfoixl's  Annales  Britannici, 
or  of  patient  research,  as  Dodd's  Church  History  (originally 
written  by  an  English  priest  about  1737,  and  republish^  with 
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corrections  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey  in  1839),  and  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  otlter  principal 
^Saints,  *fcc. 


6.  Philosophy:  its  Divisions ;  Political  Science ;  Essays; 

Criticism. 

43.  With  a  bnef  sur\'ey  of  what  English  literature  has  pro- 
duced under  this  head,  our  present  task  will  be  concluded. 

The  term  Philosophy,  as  has  been  already  explained,  is  here 
used  in  a  very  wide  and  loose  sense,  and  applied  to  all  works  of 
thought  and  theory.  We  commence,  however,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  philosophical  works,  strictly  so  called,  in  examining 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  observe  some  kind  of  natural  and 
rational  order. 

Logic  is  usually  regarded  as  the  fore-court  of  philosophy, 
because  it  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  form  of  the 
reasoning  principle,  pliilosophy's  indispensable  instrument,  and 
establishes  the  conditions  of  its  effective  use.  The  main  achieve- 
ments of  English  thinkers  in  this  department  are.  Bacon's 
Novum  Orffatbum,  Whately's  ElemefUa  of  Logic,  Mill's  System 
of  Logic,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures. 

Bacon — and  in  this  Mr.  Mill  has  followed  him — treated 
Logic  less  as  a  formal  science  than  as  a  means  to  an  ulterior 
end,  that  end  being  the  successful  investigation  of  nature.  The 
rules  which  the  logic  of  the  schools  had  established  for  deductive 
reasoning,  though  indisputable,  were,  in  Bacon's  view,  com- 
paratively worthless,  l^ecause  they  could  not  guide  the  mind  in 
its  search  after  physical  laws.  They  were  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  soundness  of  the  knowledge  which  we  had,  or  thought 
we  had,  already,  not  an  instrument  facilitating  for  us  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  knowledge.  It  was  for  this  latter  purpose 
that  Bacon  devised,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  the  rules  of  his 
new  inductive  logic.  For  what  he  demanded  from  the  science 
was — not  a  solution  of*  the  problem,  *  given  certain  premisses,  to 
deduce  a  logical  conclusion,'  but  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 
under  which  true  premisses  or  propositions,  relative  to  phe- 
nomena, might  be  formed.  The  human  mind  being  once  turned 
into  the  track  of  the  investigation  of  nature,  it  was  obvious 
that,  to  prevent  waste  of  labour  and  rash  generalisation,  the 
formation  of  such  a  logic  was  indispensable.  Mr.  Mill  in  his 
System  of  Logic^  and  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  admirable  IHs- 
course  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  have  done  much  to 
complete  the  Baconian  design. 

Whately  and  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  have  treated 


fc 
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logic  rather  upon  its  own  merits  as  a  formal  science,  than  as  a 
fiiere  instrument  of  enquiry.     Archbishop  Whately's  Elemenh 
of  Logic  exhibit,  with  beautiful   precision  of   statement  and 
felicity  of  illustration,  the  Aristotelian    logic  in  an  English 
dress.     Sir  \V.  Hamilton,  having  in  view  the  cultivation  of 
mental  rather  than  of  physical  science,  subjected  the  preli- 
minary processes  of  logic,  such  as  generalisation  and  predication, 
to  a  new  and  very  rigorous  analysis,  and  has  in  many  respects 
presented  the  technical  parts  of  the  science  under  a  new  light. 
44.  The  logical  weapon  being  brightened  and  made  reidy 
for  action,  the  question  next  occurs,  on  what  subject-matter  it 
is  to  be  employed.     The  school  of  physicists  employ  it  at  once 
in  the  investigation  of  nature;  and  the  various  hypotheses, 
theories,  or  laws  of  physical  science,  together  wiUi  natural 
history  and  other  accumulations  of  facts  gained  by  observation 
and  experiment,  are  the  collective  result.     With  such  labours 
the  student  of  literature  has  nothing  to  do.    But  for  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  philosophy,  in  the  ancient  acceptation  of 
the  term,  as  to  that  study  which  will  lead  them  to  wisdom,  the 
next  step,  after  perfecting  the  logical  weapon,  is  Psychology, 
or  the  study  of  the  human  mind.     And  as  this  study  divides 
itself  into  two  main  branches,  that  of  the  moral  affections  and 
sentiments,  and  that  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  have  a 
moral  and  an  intellectual  philosophy  corresponding.     The  first 
branch  has  been  cultivated  among  ourselves  by  Butler,  Adam 
Smith,  Paley,  Hume,  Hutcheson,  and  many  others.     Butler's 
admirable  Sermo^iSy  preached  at  the  Bolls  Chapel,  are  the  most 
profound  and   important  contribution  to   Moral  Philosophy 
that  our  literature  possesses.     Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
SeniimentSy^  and  Hume's  E)iquin/  concemivg  the  Priiu^tpUn 
of  Morals,  are  also  celebrated  works.      Of  these,  and  of  the 
Avritings  of  the  other  English  moralists,  the  reader  will  find 
un  account  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  Ethical 
Philosophif. 

Locke's  famous  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding ^  which 
l)elongs  to  that  branch  of  psychology  which  investigates  the 
intellectual  faculties,  holds  a  distinguished  place,  not  only  in 
English  but  in  universal  literature.  However,  Locke  examines 
many  other  besides  purely  psychological  questions.  The  Scotch 
school  of  philosophers  pushed  this  class  of  researches  very  far. 
Reid,  Beat  tie,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Brown,  carefully  studied 
the  intellect,  and  described  its  various  powers.     Reid,  annoyed 

*  A  most  interesting  account  of  thi^  work  is  fi^iven  in  the  chapter  oa  the 
Scottish  intellect  in  the  second  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckleys  Uittnry  **f 
Civiligation, 
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and  scanditlised  at  tliR  Bcppticism  of  Hume,  propoumled  the 
theory  of  instinctB,  diid  described  a  great  number  of  intellectual 
judgnientfi,  whith  Locke  and  hia  followers  had  classed  among 
acquired  notions,  as  original  and  instinctive.  He — but  still 
more  Beattie — carried  tjiis  theory  to  the  length  of  extrava- 
gance, and  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Priestley  in  his 
itentarka  on  Dr.  RficCa  Iii^uiri/.  Hartley's  work  On  Man  is 
to  a  large  extent  psychological.  Lastly,  Sir  \V.  Hamilton's 
Lectures  contain  prokiably  a  more  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  processes  and  powers  than  the  work  of  any  other 
English  writer. 

4-'}.  After  distinguishing  and  describing  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  Philosophy  iu  every  post  age  has  been  accustomed 
to  proceed  to  those  further  enquiries  which  are  termed  nt«ta- 
plujaical,  and  to  ask  itself— whence  did  this  complex  being 
which  I  have  just  examined  take  its  origin,  and  what  is  its  des- 
tination ?  in  what  relation  does  this  finite  stand  to  infinite  in- 
telligence 1  can  we  know  anything  of  the  invisible  and  super- 
sensual  world  that  surrounds  us  1  Glorious  and  elevating 
speculations !  which  it  has  become  the  fasliion  of  modem 
tbinkers  to  decry  as  useless,  but  which,  for  a  certain  class  of 
minds — and  those  not  of  the  meanest  capacity — will  possess  to 
the  end  of  time  an  invincible  attraction.  We  can  merely 
enumerate  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  English 
metaphysicians.  CnAviorth'a  ItUelleeUud  Syatem  of  Uis  Unxverne 
has  for  its  general  object  to  prove  against  Hobbes  and  the 
atheists  tho  existence  and  the  goodness  of  God.  Henry  More, 
the  most  eminent  among  the  school  known  as  the  Flatonising 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  author  of  Thf 
Myttery  of  (iodliness.  An,  Antidote  fu/ainit  Athfiwtn,  Enchiri- 
dion Melaphijsicuiii,  and  other  works,  in  which,  with  much 
that  is  noble  and  lofty,  we  remark  too  manifest  a  readiness  to 
put  ^th,  upon  insuthcient  evidence,  in  any  stories  that  tended 
to  establish  the  presence  of  a  mystical  and  supernatural  element 
in  human  affairs.  Berkeley's  llylas  and  Philonoits,  and  I'rin- 
ciplei  of  JIuiitan  XnoivUdye,  a.K  the  treatises  in  which  his  ideal 
philosophy  is  expounde<I.  As  this  philosophy  has  been  much 
misonderstood,  and  Reid  thought  that  he  had  said  a  clever 
thing  when  he  had  advised  Berkeley  to  test  its  truth,  and  the 
reality  of  matter,  by  knocking  his  head  against  a  post,  it  may 
serve  a  good  purpose  to  extract  the  following  remarks  from 
Lewes's  Biogrnphical  History  of  Philosophy  :— 

When  Bcrkclpj  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  he  meant  hy  'mntter' 
that  unkaown  lubttratum,  tho  existence  of  which  Loelce  had  declared 
to  bo  a  necessary  inference  from  our  knowledge  of  qualities,  but  the 
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nature  of  which  must  ever  be  altogether  hidden  from  us.    Philosophers 
had  assumed  the  existence  of  Substance,  t.e.  of  a  noumenan  lying  under- 
neath all  phenomena — a  substratum  supporting  all  qualities — a  iome- 
thlng  in  which  all  accidents  inhere.    This  unknown  substance  Berkeloy 
rejccts.    It  is  a  mere  abstraction,  he  says.    If  it  is  unknown,  unknowable, 
it  is  a  figment,  and  I  will  none  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  figment  worse  than  use- 
less; it  is  pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism.     If  by  matter  you 
understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touched,  then  I  say 
matter  exists ;  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in  its  existence  as  any  one  can 
be,  and  herein  I  agree  fcith  the  vulgar.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  under- 
stand by  matter  that  occult  substratum  which  is  not  seen,  net  felt, 
not  tasted,  and  not  touched — that  of  which  the  senses  do  not,  cannot, 
inform  you — then  I  say  I  believe  not  in  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
herein  I  differ  from  the  philosophers  and  agree  with  the  vulgar. 

In  support  of  this  \dew,  Berkeley's  own  words  are  presently 
quoted  : — 

I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that  we  can 
apprehend  either  by  sensation  or  reflection.  That  the  things  I  see  with 
my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the 
least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  existence  I  deny  is  that  which 
philosophers  call  Matter,  or  corporeal  substance.  And  in  doing  this 
there  is  no  damage  done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say, 
will  never  miss  it. 

46.  Hume,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  Htiman  Understand' 
ing,  begins  with  some  valuable  definitions,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  an  improvement,  so  far  as  they  go,  on  the 
terminology  of  Locke,  but  ends  with  proposing  'sceptical  doubts,* 
as  applicable  to  every  possible  philosophical  proposition  which 
the  mind  can  entertain.     After  Hume,  the  celebrated  Kant  in 
Germany  took  up  the  metaphysical  debate,  and  produced  his 
Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunft,^  a  work  which  makes  an  epoch  in 
philosophy.      Among  ourselves  Hume  was  feebly  answered, 
upon  obvious  common-sense  grounds,  by  Reid  and  his  followers  ; 
but  they  were  rather  psychologists  than  metaphysicians.  Cole- 
ridge, whose  genius  pre-eminently  fitted  him  to  excel  in  meta- 
physics, left  much  behind  him  that  is  of  the  highest  value,  but 
m  a  discontinuous  sketchy  condition,  and  with  large  desiderata. 
The  Aids  to  Reflection  is  the  work  which  contains  more  of  his 
mind  upon  the  deepest  questions  than  any  other.     The  /VtViw/, 
and  the  Literary  Remains^  while  they  illustrate  to  a  great 
extent  his  metaphysical  tenets,  belong  in  form  rather  to  the 
department  of  Essays. 

1  *  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.* 
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Political  Science :  Filmer,  Hobbes,  Milton,  Burke. 

47.  Political  science,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
country  with  such  an  eventful  political  liistory,  owes  much  to 
English  thinkers.  The  conservative  and  absolutist  side  has 
been  ably  and  warmly  argued,  but  on  the  whole  the  palm  im- 
doubtedly  rests  with  the  writers  on  the  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional side.  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  the  philosopher  Hobbes, 
upon  widely  different  grounds,  wrote  m  support  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  his  Patriarchal  published  in  1680,  but  written  long 
before,  Filmer  maintained,  not  only  against  Milton  and  Grotius, 
but  also  against  St.  Thomas  and  Bellarmine,  that  men  were  not 
bom  free,  but  slaves  ;  and  that  monarchs  reigned  with  a  patri- 
archal, absolute,  and  unquestionable  right,  derived,  like  that  of 
Adam  over  his  own  household,  immediately  from  God.  Hobbes 
was  an  aVisolutist  on  quite  other  grounds.  He  believed  in  no 
divine  right  of  kings ;  but  he  had  the  lowest  possible  opinion  of 
subjects,  that  is,  of  mankind  in  general,  and  thought  that  to 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  was  the  sure  way  to 
bring  in  anarchy.  He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  a  strong 
central  government,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  thwarted 
in  its  task  of  repression  by  the  licensed  meddling  of  the 
persons,  whether  acting  directly  or  by  representation,  who 
were  subjected  to  it.  Hobbes'  political  system  is  unfolded  in 
several  of  his  works,  particularly  the  De  Cive  (1642),  the  De 
Corpore  Politico  (1650),  and  the  Leviatlian  (1651). 

48.  On  the  other  side  occur  the  names  of  Fortescue  in  the 
fifteenth,  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney,  Harrington,  and  Locke  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Burke,  Godwin,  and  Payne  in 
tlie  eighteenth ;  all  of  whom  were  in  favour  of  liberal  principles 
of  government,  however  wide  the  gulf,  in  spirit  and  practical 
aims,  which  separated  the  republican  Sidney  from  the  consti- 
tutionalist Locke,  or  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  from  the 
upholder  of  the  sacredness  of  prescription.  Milton's  Areopa- 
(j^iti<^a,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing,  though 
in  form  a  mere  pamphlet,  is  so  full  of  weighty  thoughts  that 
we  prefer  to  consider  it  as  a  contribution  to  political  science. 
It  is  an  argument  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent — certainly  one  of  the  least  rugged — among 
the  prose  works  of  Milton.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
important  passages.  After  speaking  of  the  glorious  spectacle 
of  a  great  nation  *  renewing  her  mighty  youth,'  and  producing 
in  boundless  profusion  the  richest  fruits  of  awakened  intelli- 
gence, he  proceeds : — 
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What  should  yc  do  then  ?  Should  ye  suppress  all  this  flowery  crop 
of  knowledge  and  new  light  spninjj  up  and  yet  springing  daily  in  this 
city  ?  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers  over  it.  to  bring 
a  famine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we  shall  know  nothing  but  what, 
is  measured  to  us  by  their  bushel  ? '  Believe  it,  lords  and  commons  ? 
they  who  counsel  ye  to  such  a  suppression,  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress 
yoursf Ives ;  and  I  will  soon  show  how.  If  it  be  desired  to  know  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  this  free  \vTitingand  free  speaking,  there  cannot 
be  assigned  a  truer  than  your  own  mild,  and  free,  and  humane  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  liberty,  lords  and  commons,  which  your  own  valorous 
and  happy  counsels  have  purchased  us ;  liberty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all 
great  wits ;  this  is  that  which  hath  ratitied  and  enlightened  our  spiriU 
like  the  influence  of  heaven ;  this  is  that  which  hath  enfranchise<i,  en- 
larged, and  lifted  up  our  apprehensions  degrees  above  themselves.  Ye 
cannot  make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing,  less  eagerly  pursuing  of 
the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made  us  so,  less  the 
lovers,  less  the  founders,  of  our  true  liberty.  We  can  grow  ignorant 
again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us ;  but  you  then  must 
iirst  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be,  oppressive,  arbitrary-,  and  tyrannoos, 
as  they  were  from  whom  ye  have  freed  us.  That  our  hearts  are  now 
more  capacious,  our  thoughts  more  erected  to  the  research  and  expecta- 
tion of  greatest  and  exact  est  things,  is  the  issue  of  your  own  virtue 
propagated  in  us:  ye  cannot  suppress  that,  unless  ye  reinforce  an 
abrogated  and  merciless  law,  that  fathers  may  despatch  at  will  their 

own  children Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 

freely  according  to  conscience,  above  all  other  liberties. 

Lockers  two  Treatises  on  Government  wei-e  written  as  a 
reply  to  the  Patmarcha^  and  embody  the  famous  doctrine  of  an 
*  original  compact '  between  prince  and  people.  An  interesting 
summary  of  them  may  be  found  in  Hallam  s  Literature  of 
Europe. 

49.  Among  Burke's  political  writings,  those  which  contain 
the  clearest  and  fullest  statement  of  his  political  philosophy  are 
the  R*'Jlectio7is  on  the  Freiich  Revolution^  and  the  Apjieal  from 
the  New  t4)  the  Old  Whigs.  His  principles  were  constitutional 
and  progressive,  but  anti-revolutionary.  The  Apjyenl,  &c.,  was 
occasioned  by  some  slighting  notice  taken  in  Parliament  of  the 
Refections,  as  the  work  of  a  renegade  Whig.  Burke  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  new  Whigs  have  changed  their  principles,  and 
not  he ;  that  from  constitutionalists  they  have  l^ecome  revolu- 
tionists. The  following  striking  passage  occurs  near  the  end  of 
the  treatise : — 

Place,  for  instance,  before  your  eyes  such  a  man  as  ^lontesquieo. 
Think  of  a  genius  not  born  in  every  country,  or  every  time;  a  man 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  penetrating  aquiline  eye ;  with  a  judgment 
prepared  with  the  most  extensive  erudition;  with  an  herculean  robust- 


*  The  censors  of  books  arc  comparod  to  those  who  enpross  or  forestall  all  the 
«om  in  the  market,  and  llius  create  an  artiticitil  scarcitv. 
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ness  of  mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour;  a  man  who  could 
spend  twenty  years  in  one  pursuit.  Think  of  a  man  like  the  universal 
patriarch  in  Milton  (who  had  drawn  up  before  him  in  prophetic  vision 
the  whole  scries  of  the  generations  which  were  to  issue  from  his  loins), 
SI  man  capable  of  placing  in  review,  after  having  brought  together  from 
the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  from  the  coarseness  of  the 
rudest  barbarism  to  the  most  refined  and  subtle  civilisation,  all  the 
schemes  of  government  which  had  ever  prevailed  amongst  mankind, 
weighing,  measuring,  collating,  and  comparing  them  all,  joining  fact 
with  theory,  and  calling  into  council,  upon  all  this  infinite  assemblage 
of  things,  all  the  speculations  which  have  fatigued  the  understandings 
of  profound  reasoners  in  all  times! — Let  us  then  consider  that  all 
these  were  but  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  qualify  a  man — and  such 
a  man — tinctured  with  no  national  prejudice,  with  no  domestic  affec- 
tion, to  admire,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  the  con- 
stitution of  England  I  And  shall  we  Englishmen  revoke  to  such  a  suit  7 
Shall  we,  when  so  much  more  than  he  has  produced  remains  still  to  be 
understood  and  admired,  instead  of  keeping  ourselves  in  the  schools  of 
real  science,  choose  for  our  teachers  men  incapable  of  being  taught ; 
whose  only  claim  to  know  is,  that  they  have  never  doubted ;  from  whom 
we  can  learn  nothing  but  their  own  indocility ;  who  would  teach  us  to 
scorn  what  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts  we  ought  to  adore  ? 

In  the  RpflectionSy  occurs  the  famous  passage  on  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  *  age  of  chivalry  * : — 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France, 
then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw 
her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of 
life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  I  what  a  revolution  I  and  what  a 
heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and 
that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to 
those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  live  to  have  seen  such  disasters 
fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have, 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her 
with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters, 
economists,  and  calculators,  lias  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  gene- 
rous loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in 
servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  g^ace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise,  is  gone  I  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
tliat  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which 
inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all 
its  grossnesM. 
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Essays. 

50.  An  essay,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  endeavour,  within 
definite  limits  of  time  and  subject,  to  attain  to  truth.  It  is  the 
elucidation  by  thought  of  some  one  single  topic,  of  which  the 
mind  had  previously  possessed  an  indistinct  notion.  The  essay 
writer  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  to  the  system- 
monger  ;  the  first  is  ever  analysing  and  separating,  the  second 
grouping  and  generalising.  This  style  of  writing,  speaking 
generally,  was  unknown  to  the  middle  ages;  it  arose  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nor  is  the  explanation  obscure,  or  far  to 
seek.  The  general  tendency  of  thought  in  the  middle  ages  was 
to  totality,  to  regard  philosophy  as  one  whole,  truth  as  one, 
religion  as  one,  nature  as  one.  One  of  the  typical  books  of  the 
middle  ages — the  Liber  Sentenfiarum — is  a  complete  theolog}* : 
arrpns  Theologije ;  it  traverses  the  entire  field.  But  the  general 
tendency  of  thought  in  modem  times  has  been  to  separation 
and  subdivision ;  to  bi'eak  up  wholes,  to  mistrust  generalisa- 
tions ;  to  examine  the  parts  sevei-aUy,  and  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  each  individual  part,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
combining  the  knowledge  of  particulars  into  a  sound  theory  of 
the  whole.  The  same  tendency  of  mind  which  has  in  the  last 
three  centuries  produced  and  rendered  popular  so  many  volumes 
of  essays  and  detached  cogitations  in  literature,  has  in  the 
scientific  world  resulted  in  the  innumerable  monographs, 
reports  and  papers,  by  which  each  enquirer  into  nature,  in  his 
own  special  department,  contributes  to  the  already  enormous 
stock  of  particular  knowledge. 

Essays  do  not  include  political  tracts  or  pamphlets,  from 
which  we  may  easily  distinguish  them  by  considering  the 
difference  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  end  of  an  essay  is  know- 
ledge ;  the  end  of  a  political  tract  or  pamphlet,  action.  Logic 
appertains  to  the  former,  rhetoric  to  the  latter.  The  essay 
writer  has  answered  his  purpose  if  he  presents  to  us  a  new  and 
clearer  view  of  the  subject  which  he  handles,  and  leads  us  to 
think  upon  it.  The  political  writer  has  answered  his  purpose 
if,  whatever  the  view  may  be  whicli  he  wishes  to  enforce,  his 
arguments,  whether  they  be  sound  or  specious,  tend  to  arouse 
his  readers  to  action  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 

51.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  the  subjects  of  essays 
makes  it  useless,  if  not  impossible,  to  classify  them.  An  essay 
may  he  written  about  anything  whatever  wliich  an  attentive 
thinker  can  place  in  a  new  light,  or  form  a  plausible  theory 
alwut ;  there  would,  therefore,  be  no  end  to  the  division  and 
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subdivision.  We  shall  merely  notice  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able collections  of  essays  in  our  literature.  Bacon's  Essays, 
concerning  which  some  particulars  were  noted  at  page  239  are 
the  earliest  in  the  series.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  a  passage 
from  the  essay  Of  FlantationSy  which  must  have  been  one  of 
the  latest  composed,  for  it  is  evident  from  it  that  the  colony 
of  Virginia  (founded  in  1606)  had  then  been  in  existence  for 
several  years : — 

Plantations  arc  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical  works. 
When  the  world  was  young,  it  begat  more  children  ;  but  now  it  is  old, 
it  begets  fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations  to  be  the 
children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  soil ;  that 
is,  where  people  are  not  dUplanted,  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others.  '  For 
else  it  is  rather  an  extirpation  than  a  plantation.  Planting  of  countries 
is  like  planting  of  woods ;  for  you  must  make  account  to  lose  about 
twenty  years*  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the  end.  For  the 
principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of  most  plantations  hath 
been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It  is  true, 
speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the  good 
of  the  plantations,  but  no  farther.  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed 
thing,  to  take  the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be 
the  people  with  whom  you  plant.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the 
plantation ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary, 
and  then  certify  over  to  their  country,  to  the  discredit  of  the  planta- 
tion  Ck)nsider,  likewise,  what  commodities  the  soil,  where  the 

plantation  is,  doth  naturally  yield,  that  they  may  someway  help  to 
defray  the  charge  of  the  plantation ;  so  it  be  not,  as  was  said,  to  the 
untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  business,  as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco 
in  Virginia.  Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much ;  and  therefore 
timber  is  fit  to  be  one.    If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streams  whereupon  to 

set  the  mills,  iron  is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth 

For  government,  let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  assisted  with  some 
counsel ;  and  let  them  have  commission  to  execute  martial  laws,  with 
aorae  limitation.  And  above  all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of  being  in 
the  wilderness,  as  they  have  God  always,  and  his  service,  before  their 

eyes If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 

with  trifles  and  gingles;  but  use  them  justly  and  graciously,  with 
sufficient  guard  nevertheless  ;  and  do  not  win  their  favour  by  helping 
them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not  amiss. 
And  send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  country  that  plants,  that  they  may 
see  a  better  condition  than  their  own,  and  commend  it  when  they 
return. 

52.  Felltham's  Resolves,  Bishop  Hall's  Centuries  of  Medita- 
tions and  Vows,  and  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  have  all  the 
character  of  essays.  Hume's  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and 
Literary,  published  in  1742  and  1752,  show  a  remarkable 
union  of  practical  shrewdness  with  power  of  close  and  search- 
ing thought.  In  our  own  age,  John  Foster's  Essays  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  a  FAend,  have  obtained  a  high  reputation.     They 
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are  upon  ethical  subjects,  written  in  a  plain  strong  style,  and 
profoundly  reasoned.  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay 8 j  raos^  of  which 
were  originally  contributed  to  the  EdinJtyurgh  EevieWj  would 
generally  fall,  according  to  the  terminology  that  we  have 
adopted,  under  the  head  of  Criticism  :  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Jeffrey's  Essays. 


Criticism. 

53.  Criticism  may  be,  1,  philosophical ;  2,  literaiy ;  3, 
artistic.  Of  the  first  kind.  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Leamintj 
is  a  splendid  instance.  After  having,  in  the  first  book, 
expatiated  in  that  beautiful  language,  not  more  thoughtful 
than  it  is  imaginative,  which  he  could  command  at  pkaisure, 
upon  the  dignity  and  utility  of  learning,  he  proceeds  in  the 
second  part  to  consider  what  are  the  principal  works  or  acts 
of  merit  which  tend  to  promote  learning.  These,  he  decides, 
are  conversant  with,  1,  the  places  of  learning  ;  2,  the  books  or 
instruments  of  learning  ;  3,  the  persons  of  the  learned.  He 
then  passes  in  review  the  chief  defects  observable  in  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  One  of  these 
is,  that  *  there  hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  public 
designation  of  writers  or  enquirers  concerning  such  parts  of 
knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to  have  l>een  already  sufficiently 
la)x>ured  or  undertaken  ;  unto  which  point  it  is  an  inducement 
to  enter  into  a  view  and  examination  what  parts  of  learning 
have  been  prosecuted  and  what  omitted  ;  for  the  opinion  of 
plenty  is  among  the  causes  of  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than  lack  ;  which 
surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  l)e  remedied  by  making  no 
more  books,  but  by  making  more  good  lK)oks,  which,  as  the 
serpent  of  Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enclianters.' 
The  object  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  to  institute  a  critical 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  learning,  with  a  view,  partly  to 
guide  public  patronage,  partly  to  stimulate  voluntary  endeavours 
to  cultivate  the  waste  places  indicated.  And  this  survey  he 
proceeds  to  make,  dividing  all  learning  into  three  branches— 
history,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  and  noting  what  has  been 
done,  what  overlooked,  in  each. 

54.  (2)  In  the  department  of  literary  criticism,  some 
admirable  works  have  to  be  named.  The  earliest  and  one  of 
the  l)est  among  these  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesif 
(mentioned  at  page  241),  from  which  we  must  find  room  for 
an  extract,  describing  the  invigorating  moral  effects  of  poetry  :— 

Now,  therein,  of  nil  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human,  and  aoooidiDg 
to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the  monarch.    For  he  doth  not  only 
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show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will 
entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it :  nay  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should 
lie  tlirough  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  that  full  of  that  taste  you  may  long  to  pass  further.  He 
beginneth  not  with  obscure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margin 
with  interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness,  but  he 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  accom- 
panied with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of  music ;  and 
with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  comer ;  and,  pre- 
tending no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness 
to  virtue ;  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome 
things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste ;  which, 
if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them  the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum 
they  should  receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  ears  than 
at  their  mouth :  so  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom  are  childish  in  the  best 
things  till  they  be  cradled  in  their  graves) ;  glad  they  will  be  to  hear 
the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  Mneaa  :  and  hearing  them  must 
needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice  :  which 
if  they  had  been  barely  (that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they 
would  swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 

The  critical  passages  which  occur  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets  appear  to  be  in  the  main  just  and  sound.  Shakspearian 
criticism  has  given  rise  to  an  entire  library  of  its  own.  Field- 
ing led  the  way,  by  the  admiring  yet  discerning  notices  of  the 
great  dramatist  wliich  he  introduced  in  his  Tarn  Jones,  The 
prefaces  and  notes  of  Pope  and  Johnson  followed  ;  at  a  later 
date  appeared  Hazlitt's  Characters^  and  the  critical  notices  in 
Coleridge's  Literary  Reitmins, 

55.  But  the  greatest  achievement  of  literary  criticism  that 
we  can  point  to  is  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifteenth^  Sixteenth^  and  Sev^enteenth  Centuries.  This  is  a  book 
of  which  the  sagacity  and  the  calmness  are  well  matched  with 
the  profound  erudition.  A  certain  coldness  or  dryness  of  tone 
is  often  noticeable,  which  seems  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  the  man  who  spent  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  moral  existence  in  surveying  the  labours  and 
mastering  the  thoughts  of  men  of  the  utmost  diversity  of 
aspiration  and  opinion,  could  have  felt  a  very  warm  personal 
interest  in  any  of  their  systems. 

Among  works  on  poetical  criticism,  we  can  scarcely  err  in 
assigning  a  high  and  permanent  place  to  Mr.  Thackeray's 
Lectures  on  the.  English  Humourists, 

(3)    In   artistic   criticism,    the    same    remark    might    l>e 

hazarded  as  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters  and  Stmies  of 

Venice,     Nothing  else   of   much    importance   can  be  named, 

except  Horace  Wal  poles  Anecdotes  of  Painting  and  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds'  Lectures, 
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ON     ENGLISH    METKES. 

1.  There  exists  no  work  of  any  authority,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  upon 
the  metres  used  by  our  poets,  excei)t  Dr.  Guest's  History  of  Englittk 
Hhyihms^  which  is  too  lonjj  and  too  intricate  fi>r  fjeneral  use.  In  the 
absence  then  of  better  guidance,  the  following  brief  remarks  on  pro- 
sody, and  classification  of  English  metres,  may  be  of  use  to  students. 

2.  Accent  is  the  emphasis  which  the  speaker  of  a  language  whicli 
he  thoroughly  understands  naturally  lays  on  a  particular  syllable  in 
each  word.  In  conversation  or  reading,  all  words  are  accented  ex- 
cept certain  particles,  which,  as  being  simply  links  or  connecting- 
rods,  the  voice  desires  to  pass  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3.  Every  line  containing  more  than  tluree  accents  is  divisible 
into  two  sections.  The  break  between  them  is  called  the  pause,  or 
csesura ;  it  may  be  indicated  by : 

[On  the  basis  of  the  metrical  section,  Dr.  Guest  has  erected  a 
By  stem  of  natural  prosody  for  English  rhythms,  which  explains 
and  provides  for  them  far  better  than  the  old  classical  prosody.  Ac- 
cent and  contra-position  are  the  soul  of  the  natural  system,  feet  and 
(][uantity  of  the  classical  system.  But  Dr.  Guest's  long  and  diseur- 
sivo  work  is  not  always  clear,  nor  is  it  methodised  so  as  to  servo 
the  purposes  of  the  teacher.  Provisionally,  therefore,  tlie  classiuul 
system  is  retained  in  the  following  rules.] 

Metre  is  the  arrangement  into  verse  of  definite  measures  of 
sounds,  definitely  accented.  Thus  the  heximieter  is  the  arrange- 
ment in  lines  of  six  equivalent  quantities  of  sound,  called  feet,  each 
of  which  consists,  or  has  the  value,  of  two  long  syllables,  and  is 
accented  on  the  first  syllable.  The  Enghsh  heroic  metre,  wlien 
strictly  regular,  is  the  arrangement  in  rimed  couplets  of  five  feet, 
each  foot  being  equivalent  to  an  iambus  (a  short  ond  a  longsylla1>lc), 
and  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  In  practice,  spondees  and  tro- 
chees are  often  introduced,  the  accent  is  often  laid  on  the  fn-at 
syllable  of  a  foot,  and  there  are  firequently  not  more  than  four, 
sometimes  not  more  than  three,  accents  in  a  line. 

4.  Hime  is  the  regular  recurrence  in  metre  of  similar  sounds. 
There  are  four  principal  kinds:   the  perfect,  the  alliterative,  the 

>  Originally  published  in  1838 ;  bat  a  rc-issuc  h.is  lately  appeared  under 
the  efficient  editorship  of  Professor  Skeut. 
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asKonantaU  ami  the  consonantal.  In  the  perfect  rmie,  the  riminj» 
syllables  correspond  throughout ;  in  other  words,  they  are  identical. 
It  is  common  in  French  poetry,  but  rare  in  English,  e.g. : — 

Solon  divers  besoins,  il  est  une  acience 

D'ctendre  les  liens  de  notre  conscience. — Mol,ikkk. 

5.  The  alliterative  rime  is  the  correspondence  of  the  initial  ct»n- 
sonants  of  the  riming  syllables.  This  is  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  of  the  Scandinavian  poetry,  e.g. : — 

Iler  ^adward  cing :  engla  hlaford 

5ende  «othfaeste  :  «awle  to  criste 

»  I  It 

On  ^des  vusra:  j^ast  baligne. 

/  II  I 

He  on  trorulda  her :  aminode  |iragc 

On  r^-nejjrymme  :  cruBthg  neda  ; 

/  »  I  ■ 

/cower  and  twentig  :  /reolic  wealdend 

ttrmtra  gerimes :  weolan  brytnode.i 

These  lines,  which  represent  the  most  common  of  Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms,  have  each  four  accents,  and  either  three  or  two  alliterative 
riming  syllables,  which  are  always  accented.  The  alliterative 
letters  are  printed  in  italics.  When  the  riming  syllables  begin  with 
vowels,  these  vowels  are  usually  different,  though  not  alwa^-s. 

6.  The  assonantal  rime  is  the  correspondence  of  the  voweht 
merely  in  the  riming  syllables.  It  is  of  two  kinds :  in  the  iirst  the 
vowel  ends  the  syllable ;  in  the  second  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant, 
or  a  consonant  and  vowel.  The  first  kind  occurs  continually  in 
English  poetry ;  the  second  never ;  but  it  is  a  £a.vourite  rime  with 
the  Spanish  poets.    Examples : — 

(1)  If  she  seem  not  fo  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

(2)  Ferid  los,  cavalleros,  nor  amor  de  caridad : 

Yu  soy  Ray  Diaz  el  Old,  Campcador  de  Bibor.'— 

BaiiadofikeCltL 

7.  The  consonantal  rime  is  the  ordinary  rime  of  English  poetry; 
it  is  the  correspondence  both  of  the  vowel  and  the  /inal  consonant, 
or  consonants,  in  the  riming  syllables.    Example  : — 

Golden  boys  and  girls  all  must. 
Like  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  d«tC 

8.  All  that  has  been  said  hitherto  apphes  only  to  single  rimes, 

I  At  this  time  king  Edward,  lord  of  the  Engle, 
Sent  his  righteous  soul  to  Christ, 
According  to  (rod's  covenant,  a  spirit  holy. 
He  in  the  world  here  dwelt  a  while. 
In  kingly  pomp,  skilled  in  counsels. 
For  the  number  of  four  and  twenty  winters. 
Gloriously  ruling,  he  dispensed  wealth. 

'  Smite  them,  knights,  for  the  love  of  charity ; 
I  am  Ruy  Dias  the  did,  champion  of  Bivar. 
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the  masculine  nine  of  tbe  Itnlions.  The  double,  or  fi 
which  is  that  commonly  used  in  Italian  poetry,  is  also 
1IH.  The  first  Ryllables  fonn  nlways  a  conRonantal  ■ 
(No.  1)  rime,  the  second  ayllablea  a  perfect  rime.    Exampli 

Ecco  dn  millfl  ynci  unitamni-fr, 

UeruMlemme  lolular  ai  ten-U. — Tarsd.    Gtnt.  LUmr. 

And  jail 

Sparc  Fi 

0.  In  the  triple  rime,  called  gdruwiola  by  the  Italians,  tlie  first 
syllables  follow  the  same  rule  as  in  the  double  rime;  the  second  nud 
third  must  be,  in  Enghsb  poetiy  at  least,  perfect  rimes.  Example : — 


10.  Before  proceeding  fiu^her,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
principal  kinds  of  feet  used  in  English  poetry.  A  long  Bjllable  in 
represented  by  the  mark  (-),  a  short  svllable  by  the  mark  (-).' 
Two  short  s;>-Uables  are  equivalent  to,  or  have  the  metrical  value  of^ 
one  long  syllable ;  except  at  the  end  of  a  line,  where  one,  two.  and 
even  occasionally  three  short  syllablea  may  be  introduced  ex  ahun- 
danti,  or  by  way  of  redundancy ;  and  must  be  considered  as  having 
no  metrical  value.    The  feet  most  used  are,— 

The  spondee  (-  -) 
The  iambus  (■■  -) 
The  trochee  {-  -) 
The  dactyl  (-  -  -) 
Theanapsst  {-  -  -) 
Tlio  omphiambus' (■•  -  •) 
Engltshmctresmaybedividedinto,  1,  theunrimed;  2,  the  rimed. 

TJn'rimed  Metres. 

11.  These,  in  which  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  our  poetry 
is  written,  may  lie  quickly  disposed  of.  They  are  of  three  kinds, 
hexameters,  blank  ^erRe,  and  choral  metres. 

(1.)  Hexamelern. — The  (wneral  rule  governing  the  formation  of 
English  hexameters  has  been  already  given  (see  §  3)  ;  it  need  luily 

'  In  EoglUh  poelrv,  length  or  qunntitv  depends  almodtentirrlvuponiKTrnt, 
Accented  ij-lUbles  arc  lonj;,  unaccented  short.  In  Greek  anJ  Latin  pocttv, 
as  ia  well  known,  quantity  is  wmething  intrinnc  in  each  gyllahle,  and  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  tlie  \'0iTel  and  the  cansonant  oi  conwinBiiti  folbvinf!:  it. 
Our  ear*,  trained  to  mark  tbs  aecenu  only,  lake  little  notice  of  thia  kind  of 
qnaotlty ;  ypt  those  poets  irbo  utterly  neglect  it,  are  felt  to  write  lauf-hly  and 
Dnmeloilioualy,  thougli  most  of  ua  could  not  explain  distinctly  the  grounda  of 
tbe  fcelinu.  A  Roman  enr  cnnld  not  have  endured  such  a  dactyl  aa  far  m  tHe, 
becansa  to  it  (he  la  would  \x  made  irredeemably  lon|;  by  position.  This  we 
icarcely  notice  ;  but  even  an  Ciiglieh  ear  would  stumble  at  Euch  a  dactyl,  u 
t.e-.far  Kidit  (V. 

'  DaiuE  the  analoey  of  the  Homeric  M>ai  wifinnUat  I  have,  for  the  rake 
of  convenbucn,  eubstituted  thia  term  for  the  more  uiua  amphibrachys,'  from 
which  it  ia  imponible  to  form  an  adjective. 
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be  added  that  the  last  or  sixth  foot  must  always  be  a  spondee,  and 
the  fifth  ordinarily  a  dactyl,  though  a  spondee  is  also  admissible. 
Example : — 

Felt  she  in  |  myriad  |  springs  her  |  sources  |  far  in  the  |  muuntains  | 

Silrring,  col|lcctuig,  |  heaving,  up| rising,  |  forth  out*| flowing.  | — Cloi'gh. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  English  hexameter  which  is  endurable  ; 
in  it,  as  before  observed  (§  8),  the  accent  in  each  foot  is  on  the  first 
syllable.  The  words  must  therefore  be  so  selected  that  the  natural 
accent  in  each  shall  correspond  with  that  required  by  the  metre. 
If  the  lines  given  above  be  examined,  this  rule  will  be  found  to  be 
observed ;  on  whatever  syllable  of  a  word  the  metrical  accent 
falls,  that  syllable  will  be  found  to  be  one  which  the  voice  naturally 
accentuates.  Whether  this  was  originally  the  case  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  hexameters,  we  do  not  know.  So  far  as  the  present  ac- 
centuation of  Greek  is  concerned,  if  we  admit  that  it  represents  the 
natural  accent  of  the  words  as  used  by  Homer,  we  must  allo^v. 
either  that  Homer  disregarded  the  natural  accents,  or  that  he  did 
not  follow  our  modem  rule  of  invariably  placing  the  metrical  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot.  Latin  hexameters  we  pronoimce 
to  this  day  on  the  principle  of  always  preserving  what  we  suppose 
to  be  the  natural  accent  of  each  word,  whether  that  correspond  to 
tlie  metrical  accent  or  not.  The  second  line  of  the  first  .£neid  is 
l)ronoimced  by  us  as  follows  : — 

t  t         t  t  « 

Itali|am  fa|to  profu|gas,  La|vinaqae  |  venit. 

That  is,  we  disregard  the  metrical  accent,  which  should  fall  on  the 
first  syllable  of  each  foot  (and  actually  does  so  in  the  fifth  and  sixth), 
and  in  reading  the  line  give  effect  to  the  natmral  accents  only,  as  we 
conceive  them,  of  the  words  Italiam,  fato^  profuyus.  When  Eng- 
lish hexameters  were  first  written,  they  were  constructed  in  the 
same  manner:  they  were  to  be  read  in  the  same  way  as  Latin 
hexameters.  The  natural  accent,  except  in  the  last  two  feet,  over- 
ruled the  metrical.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  lines  firom 
IStanihurst's  translation  of  the  iEneid : — 

Either  here  I  are  cou|ching  some  |  troops  of  |  Greekish  asfsembly. 
Or  to  crush  [  our  buljwarlu  this  |  work  is  |  forged,  all  |  houses 
For  to  pry|,  surmounjting  the  |  town ;  some  |  practice  or  |  other 
Here  lurka  ]  of  cunjuing ;  trust  |  not  this  |  treacherous  |  ensign. 

If,  in  reading  these  lines  we  were  to  obsen-e  the  rale  given  in  $  .^, 
and  now  always  observed  by  those  who  write  English  hexameters, 
— of  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot, — the  effect 
woidd  be  ridiculous,  because  the  natiu*al  accent  of  the  words  would 
jar  with  that  wliich  we  gave  to  them.  They  must  therefore  be  read 
according  to  the  natural  accent ;  the  effect  is  then  rough  and  un- 
pleasant, but  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  absurd.  Many  hexameters 
of  this  description  were  written  by  Sidney,  Phaier,  and  others. 

12.  (2)  Blank  verse, — This  is  a  continuous  metre,  consisting,  in 
its  most  perfect  form,  of  lines  containing  five  iambuses,  each  iambus 
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being  acceiit«il  on  the  last  fiyllBible.  In  other  wordfi,  it  is  ft  deca- 
eyll&bic  metre,  having  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  teoth 
B<rUabIeB  accented.  Wehave  not  space  to  discnss  here  all  the  Taria- 
tions  from  this  form,  which  are  numerouB  ;  bat  the  student  will 
find  the  subject  ably  handled  in  Johnson's  papers  in  the  Bambler 
on  Milton's  versification.  The  following  eiomples  iUnstrate  ttaa 
principal  variations,  which  affect,  1,  the  positiou  of  the  accents ;  2, 
their  number ;  8,  the  termination  of  the  line ; — 

Whea  dowB  |  ^oug  |  hy  plet|uDt  Tcmlpc's  Btnnm  ]  (I) 
Letl  tor  I  repenjCMice,  noDC  j  for  puldoa  left  J  (2) 
la-6-lo'M  nistb,  |  and  in'lS-oile  despidr  |  )  3 
How  o-JvcrcDine  |  this  dire  |  ca-l^-lity  ]  J 
Ta  the  |  hut  syl-jUble  of  |  recdr-lded  time  |  (4) 
Tnaiui-[row  and  |  tomoilrow  and  |  tomor-|roiT  |  (£) 
Who  ean  ]  be  viie,  ]  unued,  |  tcmpcnte,  ]  uid  fu-lriotu  |  (G) 
In  (1),  a  strictly  regular  line,  the  accents  are  five  innumber,  and 
occupy  their  normal  positions.    In  (2)  they  are  still  five,  but  the 
first  syllable  is  accented  instead  of  the  second.    In  each  of  the  two 
examples  of  (8)  there  are  but  four  accents,  differently  placed  in  each 
line.    In  (4)  there  are  but  three  accents.    In  (5)  there  is  one,  and 
in  (6)  two  redundant  syllables. 

18.  In  most  English  decasyllabic  verse,  whether  blank  or  rimed, 
the  line  with  four  accents  predominates.  It  is  often  possible  to 
find  a  dozen  lines  in  saccesfiion  BO  accented  in  Shalmwre  and  Milton. 
But  in  Pope's  decasyllabics,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  perfect 
a  versifier,  the  line  with  five  accents  predominates.  The  effect  of 
the  variation  in  the  positicm  of  the  accents  is  to  prevent  the  mono- 
tony which  would  arise  firom  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  iambuses. 
It  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  free  intermixture  of  dactyls  and 
spondees  in  the  hexameter.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accents  is  to  quicken  the  movement  of  the  line.  Thia 
explains  why  lines  of  five  accents  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  • 
Shakepere:  for  the  dramatic  movement,  as  renrescnting  dialogue, 
and  the  actual  conflict  of  passions,  is  essentiaQy  more  rapid  Qxaa 
either  the  epic  or  didactic.  With  less  justification,  Wordsworth  in  the 
Excurtion  fireqaently  introduces  lines  of  only  three  occentSi  eucbas — 
B;  the  deformltiea  of  bnitiih  nee. 
Such  lines  con  seldom  be  bo  managed  as  to  make  other  than  an 
nnpleaeing  impresEton  on  the  ear.  The  license  of  redundant  sjUablea 
is  allowed  in  ihramatic,  but  not  epic  verse.  Milton  does  indeed  use 
it,  but  nwringly.  In  eighty  lines  taken  at  random  from  the  Fa/radiM 
tiOtt  I  have  found  four  instances  of  redundancy ;  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines  Eimilarly  taken  £rom  the  play  of  King  John,  eighteen 


14.  (8)  Choral  metres  may  be  designated  according  to  the  kind 
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of  foot  which  predominates  in  them.  Those  used  in  Southey's 
Tlialaha  are  dactylic  or  iambic : — 

In  the  Domldaniel  I  caverns. 
Under  the  |  roots  ot  the  |  ocean  ; 

and, 

Sail  on,  I  sail  on,  |  quoth  Tha-)laba, 
Sail  on,  |  in  Al-jlah's  name.  | 

In  Queen  Mob  they  are  iambic,  and  in  the  Strayed  Eevellcr  tro- 
chaic : —  -    V      -    V 

Faster,  |  faster,  | 

0  I  Circe,  1  Goddess.  | 

End-Bihed  Metres. 

15.  Every  English  end-rimed  metre  is  in  one  of  three  measures, 
the  iambic,  tiie  trochaic,  the  triple. 

Again,  all  such  metres  are  either  continuous  or  in  stanzas. 

Continuous  Verse, 

10.  I.  The  following  is  a  list  of  continuous  rimin*?  metres,  in 
iambic  measure : — 

(1)  Tetrasyllables;  e.g.: — 

The  steel  J  we  touch  I 

Forced  ne  er  |  so  mucn,  | 

Yet  still  I  removes  | 

To  that  I  it  loves.  | — Drayton  (in  (7ares/). 

(2)  Lines  of  six  syllables  and  three  accents ;  Skeltonical  verse. 
For  an  example  see  ch.  ii.,  §  8. 

(3)  Octosyllabics,  having,  in  strictness,  four  accents ;  e.g. : — 

Woe  worth  |  the  chase !  |  woe  worth  |  the  davl  J 
That  cost  I  thy  life,  |  my  gal-|lant  grey !  | 

This  metre  is  extremely  conmion ;  most  of  the  old  romances  are 
in  it,  as  well  as  Scott's  and  Byron's  romantic  poems  (except  Lara 
and  the  Corsair)  y  Hudtbras^  Lalla  Boohh,  &c. 

(4)  Decasyllabics,  having,  in  strictness,  five  accents.  If  riming 
in  couplets,  they  form  the  famous  heroic  metre  : — 

Awake !  |  mv  St  |  John,  leave  |  all  mea-jner  things  | 
To  low  I  am&i-|tion,  and  |  the  pride  |  of  kings.  | 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  verse  has 
been  composed  in  this  metre.  Sometimes  the  rimes  occiur  irregu- 
larl3',  as  in  Lycida^ : — 

Fame  is  |  the  spur  |  that  the  |  clear  spirit  |  doth  raise,  I 

(That  last  I  infir-imity  I  of  nolble  minds)  | 

To  scorn  |  aelights  |  ana  live  f  labo-|rioas  da^-s,  |  d-c. 

Endecasyllabics,  which  constitute  the  heroic  metre  of  the 
Italians,  fall,  in  our  metrical  system,  imder  the  description  of  re- 
dundant lines.  As  exceptions  to  the  decasyllabic  rule,  they  oceor 
verv'  fi-equently ;  but  still  only  serve  to  prove  that  rule,  like  other 
exceptions. 
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(5)  The  Alexandrine,  or  twelve -syllable  metre,  having,  in  Htriot- 
ness,  eix  accents.  This  is  the  metJ%  used  hy  some  of  our  old  riming 
chroniclerR,  and  by  Drayton  in  hia  Poly-olbion ;  it  is  also  the  heroic 
metre  of  France ;  but  with  ua  it  has  loUen  into  disuse  for  thieo 

centuries.     Example  : — 

Tfieblai: 
IndifTlen 

Drayton  (in  Giutt). 

(G)  The  fourteen -syllable  metre,  with  seven  accents.  This 
measure  occurs  in  some  old  metrical  legends,  and  was  used  by 
Chapman  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  but  it  is  lumbering  and 
unwieldy,  and  as  such  had  long  been  laid  aside  by  our  poets  until 
revived  by  Mr,  F.Newman,  who  stripped  it  of  rime,  and  enriched  it 
with  a  redundant  Byllable  ;— 

Ogea|tleMcndI  liftbou  |  uid  I  |  fromthii|  encouD|ter  Bo|piaK, 
Hneariteimigbt]  foic|ver  be  {  from  «ld  |  and  death  |  exetnp|l«d. 

Tlie  following  is  from  Chapman  :— 

:rif^  Snt  |  begonne  ( 

17.  Combinations  of  some  of  these  sii  noetres  have  been  oecasion- 
aUy  employed,  but  with  indifferent  Buccess.  Thus  Surrey  joined  the 
fourteen- syllable  metre  to  the  Alexandrine  :— 

When  >a|nier  look  |  in  hand  |  tbe  winjter  to  |  ossaiU.  [ 
Willi  force  I  of  might  |  ami  Ter|  t«e  great  [  hia  storj  my  blasta  [  to  qaajl.  | 

18.  II.  Trochaiee. — In  continuous  verse,  two  trochaic  measures 
are  in  nse :  the  fifteen  syllable  and  tlie  seven  syllable.  In  tho  latter, 
eight -syllable  lines,  containing  four  full  trochees,  are  of  common 
occurrence ;  but  the  characteristic  line  of  tbe  measure  is  of  seven 
syllables,  and  contains  three  trochees  and  a  long  syllable. 

(1)  Tbe  fifteen -syllable  trochaic  line  is  in  fact  a  combination  of 
the  eight  syllable  and  tbe  seven  syllable.  It  is  not  common;  the  best' 
esampio  of  it  is  Loeksley  Hall : — 

Fool !  algain  tliB  |  dream,  iSe  |  fancy  J|  but  1  I  Itnow  I'lj-  [  woria  wers  I  wild.  | 
But  I  I  Goant  tbe  {  giey  bar{bariaD  ||  lower  |  Chan  tha  |  Cbristiaa  |  child. 

(2)  The  Bevcn-syUable  measure,  both  in  continuous  verse  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  stanzas,  was  a  great  favourite  with  Keats 
and  Shelley.  In  it  the  latter  composed  his  Litie)  written  in  Ihn 
Eitganean  Eilh,  and  Keats  his  Ode  on  the  PoeU,  and  The  Mermaid 
Tavertt.    Shakspere  also  used  it,  as  in  the  lines  beginning— 

On  a  I  daj,  b|Uc1[  tbe  |  dnj  1  | 
The  intermixtnre  of  eight' syllable  lines  is  eicmplified  in  the  following 
qaotatioQ : — 

Thus  ye  |  live  on  |  high,  and  |  tlica  | 

On  the  I  earth  ye  |  live  a|cain ;  | 

Aad  tbe  |  wiiU}-e|  left  be|hind  you,  { 

T«acb  ua,  |  here,  the  {  way  lo  |  find  yon.  | 
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*  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,*  &c. ;  which  contains  fives,  sixes,  and 
sevens. 

19.  III.  In  Triple  measures  there  is  but  one  accent  for  every 
three  syllables ;  while  in  the  iambic  and  trochaic  there  is,  or  may 
be,  one  for  every  two.  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  poetry  in 
these  measures  and  music  in  triple  time ;  a  dicing  lightness  and 
gliding  rapidity  are  characteristic  of  both.  They  are  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  tJie  foot  which  predominates  in  them — dactyhc,  ana- 
psestic,  and  amphiambic.  I  can  recollect  no  instances  of  Uie  use  of 
a  triple  measure  in  continuous  verse,  except  Campbell's  Lochiel  and 
Walsh's  Despairing  Lover.  The  former  is  in  amphiambic  endeca* 
syllabic  riming  couplets,  each  line  containing  three  amphiambuses, 
and  an  iambus — 

V^W  V—       V  W*W  «#  w 

Lncluel,  I  L(»chiel,  (  beware  «»f  |  the  day. 

When  I  the  Lowlands  |  shall  meet  thee  |  in  battle  |  array ;  | 

the  latter  in  amphiambic  fives  and  sixes ;  each  line  containing  either 
an  amphiambus  and  an  iambus,  or  two  amphiambuses ;  e.g. : — 

Tho*  I  his  suit  was  I  rejected. 
He  sadly  |  reflectea 
That  I  a  lover  |  forsaken  | 
A  new  love  |  may  get  | 

Bat  I  a  neck  that's  |  once  broken  | 

Can  never  |  be  set.  | 

In  these  examples,  the  words  *  when,'  *  tho','  *  that,'  and  *  but '  are 
redundant  syllables. 

Stanzas, 

20.  The  varieties  of  the  stanza  or  stave  are  almost  countless ; 
some  of  the  most  common  forms  only  can  be  noticed  here.  I  again 
adopt  the  division  into  iambic,  trochaic,  and  triple  measures. 

21.  I.  Iambic,  (1) — The  decasyllabic  quatram,or  four-line  stave, 
with  alternating  rimes.  Davenant's  Gondibert,  Dryden's  Elegy  on 
Cromwell  and  Annus  MirabUis,  Gray's  Elegy,  and  many  other  con* 
siderable  poems,  are  in  this  metre.  A  specimen  of  it  may  be  found 
at  p.  298. 

(2)  The  six-line  stave  is  not  uncommon ;  it  is  used  by  Southwell 
in  his  pretty  poems.  Time  goes  by  Turns  and  Scorn  not  the  least. 
It  is  the  preceding  four-line  stave,  with  the  addition  of  a  riming 
couplet  at  the  end.    For  a  specimen,  see  p.  190. 

(3)  The  Chaucerian  heptastich,  or  seven-line  decasyllabic  stave ; 
called  also  '  rime  royal.'  It  has  three  rimes— one  connecting  the 
first  and  third  lines ;  another  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  and  the 
third,  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines.  For  an  example,  see  p.  606. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  measure  was  a  greater  &vouxita 
with  our  poets  than  this.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  mea- 
sure was  invented  by  Chaucer ;  but  the  fact  of  its  prior  use  by  (he 
French  poet  Machault  seems  now  to  be  established. 

(4)  The  ottava  rima,  or  eight-line  decasyllabic  stave.    This  is 


the  heroic  metre  of  the  ItoUana,  in  which  Tasso  and  Ariosto  wrote  • 
with  them,  however,  it  is  eudeciwyllabic,  oivin^  to  the  paucity  of 
mascnliite  rimes  in  Italian.  \Vith  us  it  has  been  seldom  used ;  tha 
chief  example  is  Don  Juan.  It  has  three  rimes,  thus  EiTTaD(;ed: — 
1,3.  5;— 2,  4,  6;— 7,  8. 

(5)  The  Spenserian  stanza,  or  nine-line  decasyllabic  stave,  closed 
hj  on  Alexandrine.  Italsohastlireo  rimes,  thus  arranged : — 1,8; — 
2,  4,  G,  7 ;— 6,  8,  9.  For  examples,  eee  p.  609.  As  a  rhjthm,  this 
stave  has  great  merits.  The  interweaving  of  the  rimes  obviates 
■  that  sense  of  discontinuity  which  the  ear  experiences  in  tha  case  of 
the  oftava  rtma,  when  passing  &om  the  sixth  line  to  the  final  couplet. 
The  Alexandrine  at  the  end  supplies  a  weighty  and  sonorous  cadence, 
which  a  line  of  ordinary  length  would  not  give,  and  by  its  novelty 
prevents  the  lengtli  of  the  stanza  from  being  tiresome  to  the  ear.  The 
only  objection  to  tliis  stave  is,  that  the  cadence  is  almost  loo  full  and 
rounded;  the  break  between  stanza  and  stanza  which  it  creates  is 
somewhat  more  marked  than  is  cohfbrmable  to  the  requirements  of 
narrative,  if  not  also  of  descriptive,  verse. 

(0)  Another  decasyllabic  nine -line  stanza,  of  curious  constmction, 
is  found  in  Chaucer's  (Jucne  Anelijda  and  Fait  Areyte.  It  has  but 
two  rimes,  tliiis  arranged:—!,  2.  4,  0,  8;— 3,  6,  7,  9. 

(7)  The  Bonnot,  or  fourteen-line  docaKyllabio  stave,  of  which 
there  are  scterol  varieties.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspere  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  in  a  metrical  sense,  their  construction  being  so  inarti- 
ficial. They  have  no  fewer  than  seven  rimes,  and  consist  merely  of 
three  quatrains,  with  alternating  rimes,  followed  by  n  rjming  couplet. 
All  our  olher  poets,  so  far  as  I  know,  follow,  in  writing  sonnets,  the 
Petrarcan  model,  with  some  imimportont  deviations.  The  sonnet  of 
Petrarch  is  composed  of  two  quatrains. with  extreme  and  mean  rimes,* 
two  in  number ;  followed  by  six  hues,  of  whicli  the  rimes  are  arranged 
in  several  ways.  The  most  ordinary  cose  is  that  in  which  the  six 
lines  have  but  two  rimes,  and  are  arranged  in  throe  riming  couplets. 
Milton's  sonnet  On  hit  Dcceated  Wife  is  an  example  of  this  kind. 
If  the  sis  lines  have  tliree  rimes,  they  usually  follow  each  other  in 
order,  as  shown  in  the  fallowing  passage,  taken  from  Milton's  sonnet 
to  Cyriack  Skinner  ; — 

To  meaiure  life  Icnrn  thnu  bftinifa,  and  know 
Towards  suliil  (-ood  what  leads  iIib  nearest  way ; 
For  other  lhinf;;9  mild  Heaven  «  lime  ordains. 
And  diunproves  (hat  care,  Iliongti  wiM  in  ■kon', 
Thnt  with  iDpeifluoDs  bnrden  loads  tlie  day, 
And  when  Qod  sendi  a  clieerful  boor,  refriiuB. 

Other  varieties  of  arrangement  may  be  foiwd  in  the  sonnets  of 
Drummond.  Milton,  and  Wordsworth ;  but  they  only  affect  the  six 
concluding  lines.  Tlie  two  opening  quatrains,  with  their  two  rimes, 
and  the  pecuhor  arrangement  of  these  rimes,  are  a  fixed  element  in 
the  sonnet.  It  has  generally,  at  least  in  Italian  poetrj',  four,  and 
must  never  have  more  than  five  rimes. 

1  That  (■,  rimta  connecting  tli<  tint  with  the  four'.li  and  tbe  second  with 
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22.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of 
staves  formed  out  of  octosyllabics,  and  the  combination  of  these  with 
shorter  lines.  Three  of  these  staves,  the  octosyllabic  quatrain,  the 
quatrain  in  eights  and  sixes,  and  the  quatrain  in  sixes,  with  the  third 
line  octosyllabic,  are  commonly  caUed,  Long  measure,  Common 
measure,  and  Short  measmre.  The  six-lhie  stave,  in  eights  and  sixes, 
was  a  favourite  measure  with  the  old  romance-writers.  I  call  it  the 
'  Sir  Thopas  metre,'  because  Chaucer  uses  it  for  his  '  Rime  of  Sir 
Thopas,'  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  rough  specimen  of  it  may  be 
seen  at  p.  157.  The  eight-line  stave,  formed  of  two  quatraiDS  in 
eights,  or  in  eights  and  sixes,  with  alternating  rimes,  is  also  common. 
But  enough  has  now  been  said  to  enable  the  student  to  recognise  and 
describe  for  himself  any  iambic  measure  that  he  may  meet  with. 

23.  II.  Trochaic  staves,  though  much  used  by  our  poets,  do  not 
present  the  same  well-marked  forms  as  the  iambic  staves.  The  pre- 
dominant line  is  of  seven  syllables,  that  is,  contains  three  trochees  and 
a  long  syllable.  However,  octosyllabic  lines  of  foiu:  trochees  are  of 
constant  occurrence  in  heptasyllabic  staves.  The  six-line  stave  in 
sevens,  exemplified  by  the  lines  at  p.  549,  by  Jonson's  Hymn  to 
Diana  (1),  and  many  other  pieces,  and  the  eight-line  stave  in  eights 
and  sevens,  exemplified  by  Glover's  Hosier^s  Ghost  (2),  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  among  pure  trochaic  staves  : — 

(1)  Queen  and  |  huntress,  |  chaste  and  j  fair,  &c. 

(2)  As  near  |  P()rto|bcllo  j  King  | 

On  the  {  gently  |  swelling  |  flood.  | 

24.  A  very  beautiful  metre  sometimes  results  from  the  combina- 
tion of  a  trochaic  with  an  iambic  measure.  Thus  in  Shelley's  Skylark 
(see  p.  555),  a  trochaic  quatrain  in  sixes  and  fives  is  followed  by  an 
Alexandrine,  the  length  and  weight  of  which  serves  beautifully  to 
balance  and  tone  down  the  light  joyousness  of  the  trochaics.  Shdley 
has  given  us  another  beautiful  combination,  that  of  trochees  with 
dactyls.    Example : — 

When  tlie  |  lamp  is  |  shatter^l, 

The  I  light  in  the  |  dust  lies  j  dead,  &c. 

25.  III.  In  triple  measiu'es,  three  important  staves  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  quatrain,  the  six-line  stave,  and  the  eight-line  stave. 
Each  of  these  three  again  may  be  either  dactylic,  anapaestic,  or 
amphiambic,  but  the  last  is  the  most  conoimon  variety  of  the  three. 

(1)  Quatrains, — The  dactylic  quatrain,  each  line  of  which  con- 
tains three  dactyls,  followed  either  by  a  long  syllable  or  a  trochee,  is 
not  very  common.  There  is  an  example  in  one  of  Byron's  Hebrew 
Melodies ;  the  *  Song  of  Saul  before  his  Last  Battle  ' :— 

Farewell  to  I  others  but  |  never  we  |  part  | 
Heir  to  my  j  royalty,  |  son  of  my  j  heart; 
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and  again, — 

Brightest  uid  |  LcsL  uf  the  |  tout  uf  tba  |  mormog. — Hibib. 

The  anapKRtic  quatrain  is  di8tiiie:niebable  from  the  dactylic  by  the 
fact  of  its  coniniencinj;  with  an  anaptPBt.  In  triple  meaBores,  the  foot 
with  which  a  poem  opcnn  is  nearly  always  a  key  to  its  metre.  Is  tha 
following  example  spondees  are  mixed  with  the  anapteBta : — 

Xot  ftdrum  I  washesril,  |  niit  a  fulaenl  natc.|— WoLfl. 

A  piirer  specimen  may  be  fonnd  in  one  of  Byron's  Hebrew  melodies, 

in  which  the  line  contains  three  onapiestB : — 

And  Ine  voice  |  ol  lay  iDoum|iDg  u  o'er,  [ 
Aud  tie  niiMD{taIai  behald  |  me  no  more.  [ 

The  amphianibic  quatrain,  in  which  each  line  has  either  fonr 
omphiambnseH,  or  three  with  an  iambus,  is  the  metie  of  B  gieai 
nomber  of  ballads  and  songs.  The  rimes  are  sometimes  coupled, 
Bometimes  alternate    Examples : — 

1  mw  from  |  tSn  beacb,  when  |  the  momiDg  |  was  itduing,  | 
A  bark  o'er  |  the  waten  |  more  glorloiully  on.  I — Moorb. 


(2)  The  six.line  stave,  triple  measure,  is  only  used,  bo  far 
know,  in  amphianibic  endecasyllabics.    Scott's  Lochinvar  i 


(3)  The  eiRbt-line  stave  in  the  amphiambic  tetrameter,  or  tetra- 
meter cataleclic,'  is  a  noble  meaBure.  '  Examples : — 

Then  blame  oot  |  the  bard  if  |  ia  pleuuni'a  |  soft  dream,  |  &c. — Moor.E. 

I  climbed  tbe  |  dark  brow  of  |  the  mighty  |  ifelveUyTi.  |— Scwtt. 

There  are  also  eight-lino  staves  in  fives,  and  in  fives  and  sixes. 
These  are  daclylic.    Examples  :— 

Mver  tEe  |  mountai'ui, 
AndlovertlTel  waiei,  | 
Dndcr  the  [  faunUing, 
And  I  uDder  the  |  grave.%  &c. 


A  dactylic  stave  in  sixes,  fives,  and  fours,  varying  in  the  number 
of  liies,  was  used  by  Hood  with  great  effect  in  his  Bridge  of  Sigli* : — 
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One  mure  tTnlfortanate  | 

Weai5'  of  I  breath  | 
Rushlj  iinfpurtunate  | 

Gone  to  her  |  death.  | 

There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  the  rules  already  given  will 
probably  enable  the  student  to  name  and  classify  them  as  he  fiills 
m  Tiith  them. 

Pindaric  Measures. 

2G.  These  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  stanzas  and  con- 
tinuous verse.  The  Pindaric  ode  is  in  three  parts — strophe,  ami- 
strophe,  and  epode ;  which  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  themo 
requires.  The  strophe  varies  in  length,  seldom  containing  more  than 
twenty-eight  or  fewer  than  fomleen  lines.  The  antistrophe  corre- 
sponds to  the  strophe  line  for  line.  The  epode  may  be  either  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  strophe ;  each  repetition  of  it  must  agree,  lino 
for  line,  with  the  original.  Gray's  ode,  The  Bard,  conforms  to  these 
rules ;  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  (each  of  fourteen  lines),  and  the 
epode  (of  twenty  lines),  are  repeated  thrice.  Congreve  also  obsenes 
the  rules  (see  above,  p.  359).  The  pindariques  of  Cowley  and  Dryden 
are  reducible  to  no  rule ;  they  are  divided  into  an  arbitrary  number 
of  strophes,  varying  in  length  from  twenty-eight  to  fourteen  lines ; 
the  lines  are  of  arbitrary'  length,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rimes 
is  arbitrary'. 
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ceres  Drenie,  100 ;  Covrt  of 
Lore,  101, 110;  minor  Poems, 
101, 114 ;  Chronology  of  his 
Writings  102  ;  early  Poems, 
102-8 ;  AssemUy  of  FouleSj 
105  ;  Bohe  of  the  Duchesse^ 
107  ;  Qxicen  Anelyda,  108 ; 
Chavceres  A.B.C.,  ih. ; 
Poems  of  Middle  Life,  109  ; 
Troy  Ivs  and  Cryseyde,  ih.; 
House  of  Fame^  112 ;  later 
Poems,  113-130;  Legende^ 
113;  Complaynte  of  Mars^ 
114;  short  pieces,  115; 
Canferbvry  Tales,  115, 
503-6;  their  true  arrange- 
ment, 116;  Prologve,  117; 
Knightes  Tale,  ib. ;  Milleres 
and  other  Tales,  119 ;  Wife 
ofBaiKs  Tale,  124 ;  Clcrltes 
Tale,  &c.,  125 ;  Personcs 
Tale,  129 ;  Retractions,  130; 
Flower  and  Leaf,  100,  507 ; 
Prose  Works,  139;  Testa- 
ment  of  Love,  83  ;  his  Cha- 
racter, by  Occlcve,  133 ;  by 
Lydgatc,  135 

Cheke,  Sir  John 169 

Chesterfield,  Lord(1694-l 773)  415 
Chillingworth    Wm.    (1602- 

1644) 323 

Chrestien  deTroyes  58,  61,  6-1,  89 
Chnstis  Kirk  on  the  Grenc  .  160 
Christopherson,  John  (Bp.)  .169 
Chronicon  Anglue  .  .  .  .  84 
Chubb,  Thos.  (1679-1747)  .  402 
Churchill,  Chas.  (1731-1764)  382 
His  Prophecy  of  Famine, 
627 
Churchyard.  T.  (1520-1604)  .  205 
Cibber,Collcy  (1671-1767)    .366 


COX 

PA  01 

Clnnnesse,  alliterative  Poem  .  90 
Classical  Drama,  The  .  .  .  493 
Clarendon,     Edward     Hyde, 

Lord  (1609-1674)    .    .    .  .  320 

His  History  oftlia  ItebeU 

lion,  320,  574 

Clerk  of  Tranent 157 

Cleveland,  John  (1612-1659) 

274,  279,  285 
Clough,  Arthur H.(1819-1861)  450 
Cobbett,  Wm.  (1762-1835)  .  443 
Cochaygne,  Land  of  .,.,  72 
Codex  Dijplomaticus  ....  16 
Coleridge,     Hartley     (1796- 

1849) 583 

Coleridge,  S.  T.  (1772-1834) 

238,  421,  422,  594 

His  Poems  and  Plays,  430,  443 
Colet,  Dean  (1466-1519)  .  .  162 
Colleges,  foundation  of  .  .  1 4.> 
Collier,  Jeremy  (1650-1726)  315 
Collins,  Anthony  (1676-1729)  403 
Collins,  William  (1720-1756).  381 

ColUns,  W.  W 469 

Colman,  George  (1733-1794)  .  391 
Colman,  G.  the  younger  (1762- 

1836) 391 

Columba,  St 2 

Comedies,  Early  English  .  .  209 
Comedy  ;  its  connotation  .  .493 
Conceits,  the  Poetrv  of  .  .  273 
Congreve,  Wm.  (1669-1728) 

314,  S48,  359 
Constable,    Henry    (?  1660- 

1612) 194 

Cook,  Capt.  (1728-1779)    .    .  402 

Cooper,  Thos 462 

Corbet,    Rich.    (Dp.)  (1582- 

1635) 283 

Coventry  Mysteries  ....  2l)7 
Cowley,  Abr.  (1618-1667) .    .  273 

274-9,  547 

His   Darideis  275 ;    Poem 

OfPlanU,  276;  Plays,  ih,; 

Mistress,    ib.,     545;     i^'n- 

darigues,  277 
Cowper,    Wm.     (1731-1800) 

886,  541 

His  Castaway,  649;   Lines 

on  his  Mathers  Picture,  563; 

The  Task,  386 
Coxe,  William  (1747-1829)    .680 
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Crabbe,  Geo.  (1764-1832)      .  428 

His  Talet,  507 

Craig,  Isa 468 

Craniner,      Thomas     (Abp.) 

(1489-1666) 176 

Crashaw,  Rich,  (circa  1650)  .  281 
Cromwell,  Oliver  (1668)    266,  267 

His  Speeches,  320 
Crowne,  John  (circa  1700)     .  313 
Cudworth,  Ralph  (1617-1688) 

332,  593 
Cumberland,  Dr.    R.    (1632- 

1718) 333 

Cumberland,  R.  (1732-1811)  .  391 
Cunningham,  Allan  ....  454 

CwrwT  Mundi 78 

Cuthbert,  St 31 

Cjnewulf,  author  of    JSlene, 

Crist,  4'c 14 


DANIEL,  Sam.  (1562-1619)  195 
Dante 136,489 

Darwin,  Dr.  E.  (1731-1802)  .  390 
Davenant,    Sir  Wm.    (1605- 
1668) 

His  Gondiberty  307 
Davies,  Sir  J.  (1570-1626)     .  108 
DaYis,  Thos.  (1814-1845)  .    .  462 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry   (1778- 

1829) 424 

Defoe,    Daniel    (1661-1731) 

361,  370 
Deists,  the  English  ....  402 
Dekker,  Thomas  (circa  1638)    227 

His  Plays,  230 
Denham  (Sir  John)    (1615- 

1668) 287 

His  Cooper's  HiU,  532 

Dennis,  John 348 

De  Quincey  (1786-1859)  .  .  455 
Descriptiye  Poetry  .    .    .    .531 

De  Vere,  Aubrey 463 

Dialect,  Scottish 160 

Dibdin,  Chas.  (1745-1814)  .  390 
Diceto,  Ralph  de  (1202)  .  .  33 
Dickens,  Charles  (1812-1870) 

461,  561 

Didactic  Poetry 516 

Digby,   Sir  Kenelm    (1603- 

1666) 342 

Dionysius  on  the  Cel.  Hier.  3,  164 


EAR 


PAOB 


Disraeli,  Benj.  (Lord Beacons- 
field)  (1805-1881).    ...  456 

Dixon,  R.  W 470 

Dobell,  Sydney  (1824-1874)     466 

Dobson,  Austin 472 

Dodwell,  H.  (1641-1711)  .     .  687 

Domett,  Alfred 458 

Donne,     John     (1673-1631) 

197,  253,  273 
His  Poeins,  198 
Dorset,  Chas.  Sackvillc,  Earl 

of  (1637-1706)  ....  308 
Douglas,  Gawain  (1474-1522)  158 
Doyle,     Dr.     James     (Bp.) 

(1787-1834) 444 

Drama,  English  History   of, 

206, 309,  313,  364,  390,  442 

Dramatic  poetry 492 

Dramatic  unities 212 

Drant,  T 205 

Drayton,    Mich.  (1563-1631) 

164,  195 
His  Kymphidia ,  196,  6c 6  ; 
Poly-olhian,  197,  531 
Drummond,  William    (1585- 

1640) 283 

Dryden,    John    (1631-1700) 

297-304 
His  Plays,  298,  309 ;  Essay 
of  Dramatio  Poesy,  310, 
340;  Fables,  606;  Annvs 
Mirabilis,  298,  615 ;  Hind 
and  Panther,  301,  616; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
299,  626;  Religio  Laid, 
300, 301 ;  Mao  Flecknoe,  300 ; 
Alexander's  Feast,  648;  A 
Loyal  Lyric,  637 

DuBeUay 210 

Dugdale,  Sir  Wm.  (1605-1686)  317 
Dunbar,  Wm.  (1621 7)  .  .  .  156 
His  Thistle  and  llose,  ib, 
508 ;  Tma  Maryit  Women,  91 
Dunstable,  Chronicle  of  .  .  37 
Durfey,  Thos.  (1630-1723)  .  313 
Durham,  history  of  ....  31 
Dyer,  John  (1700-1758)  .  .  362 
Dyer,  Sir  Edward  (1607)  .    .  202 


EADMER(flor.  1120).    .    .    28 
Earle,  John  (1600-1665)  336 
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Edgeworth,  Miss  (1767-1849) 

442,  443 
Edwards,  Bryan  (1743-1800)  581 
Edwards.  Rich.  (15C6)  .     .     .183 

Edda,The 2 

Eglintoiin,  Sir  Hugh      .      89,  157 

Eihon  BagiUhe 267 

Einion 69 

Elegiac  poetry 548 

Ellis,  Geo.  (1753-1815)  389,  564 
Elliott,  Eben.  (1781-1849)  .  457 
Elmham,  Thomas  (flor.  1440)  83 
Elphinstone,  Hon.  M.  (1779- 

1859)   .     ...     ...     .  581 

Ely,  Thomas  of 49 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas 

His  Oovernour,  182 
En ff  land's  Helicon    .    .     .    .183 
English  language,  prevalence 

of 87 

Epicpoetry 478 

Erasmus  (1467-1536)  162,166, 173 
Erigena,  John  Scotus  ...  3 
Erskine,  Thos.,  Lord  (1750- 

1823) 396 

Eschenbach,  Wolfram  von  64 

Ethelwerd  (circa  960)  .  .  18.45 
Etherege,  Sir  G.  (flor.  1670)  .  314 
EulogiuM  Historiarum  ...  84 
Evans,  Marian  (Gteorge  Eliot) 

(1819-1880) 469 

Evelyn,  John  (1620-1706)      .  322 

His  Sylva,  &c.,  339, 340 
Evesham,  Chron.  of  .    .     .     .    37 


FABER,  Fred.    W.    (1815- 
1863) 462 

Fables 511 

Fabliaux 72,66 

Fabyan,  Rob.  (1512)  .  .  .  175 
Fairfax,  Edw.  (1632)  .  .  .  185 
Falconer,  \Vm.  (1730-1769)  .  383 
Fantastic  School,  the  .  .  .  273 
Farquhar,  Geo.  (1678-1707)  .  366 
Fell,  Dr.  John  (Bp.)  (1625- 

1685) 587 

Felltham,Owen(1608?-1660?)  337 
Fenton,  Elijah  (168a-1730)  .  350 
Ferguson,  Rob.  (1750-1774)  .  388 
Ferrers,  George  (1579)  ...  154 
Ferrier,  Miss  (1782-1864).    .  453 


GAW 

PAQI 

Fiction,  Works  of     ....  557 
Field,  Dr.  Rich.  (1561-1616) 

His  Book  of  the  Churchy  585 
Fielding.  H.  (1707-1754)  393,  601 
FUmer,  Sir  Robert  (1688)  .    .  335 

His  Patriareka^  695 

Fisher  (Bp.) 176 

FitzNeal,  Rich 33 

Fleming,  Abr 205 

Fletcher,  Giles 204 

„  „    the  elder    .    .  205 

Fletcher,  John  (1576-1625)  .  205 

His  Plays,  227 

Fletcher,  Phineas 205 

Florence  of  Worcester  (1118) 

28  32 
Foote,  Sam.  (1721-1777)  .  .391 
Forbes,    Wm.    (Bp.)    (1585- 

1634) 587 

Ford,  John  (1586-1639  ?)  .    .  229 

His  Plays,  ih. 
Fordun,  John  (1377)  ...  84 
Fortescue,  Sir  J.  (circa  1485)  171 
Foster,  John  (1770-1843)  .  .  599 
Fox,  Geo.  (1624-1690)  ...  330 
Foxe,  John  (1517-1687)    .     .  247 

His  Acti  and  MonumenU^i. 
Francis,    Sir    PhiUp    (1740- 

1818) 397 

Frere,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  (1769- 

1846) 563 

Froissart,  John  (1333-1401)    83 
Fuller,  Thos.  (1608-1661).    .  321 

His  Worthies  of  England^ 

322 ;  mention  of  Shalopere, 

194 


GAIMAR,  GeflEroy  ....    68 
Gale,  Thos.  (1636-1702) 

37,  39,  i9,  317,  318 
Gait,  John  ..••«..  454 

Oammer  Garten 209 

Garrick,  Da\'id .<J90 

Garth,  Dr.  Sam.  (1665-1718)  348 

His  Dispensary y  360 
Gasooigne,  (}eo.  (1640-1577)  200 

His  Notes  on  Verse,  240 
Gaskell,  Mr8.Eliz.(181 1-1866)  465 

Gast,  Luc  de IX),  64 

Gataker,  T.  (1574-1654)    .    .  318 
Gawayne,  Romance  of  .    .  72, 88 
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Gay,  (John)  (1088-1732)  355,611 

His  Beggar^s  Opera^  360 

Gay  Science,  The CO 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (1154) 

28,68 

His  Hutoria  Britonum,  31 

Gerbert  (Pope) 22 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  ...  34 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  ....  41 
Oeit  Hystoriale  (on  Troy) .  .  90 
Gibbon,  Edw.  (1737-1794)     .  400 

His  Decline    and   Fall   of 

the  Boman   Umpire,  678; 

MemoirSf  682 
Gifford,  Wm.  (1757-1826)  .    .  390 

His  Bariad  and    MtcHad, 

523 
Gildas  (circa  550)    ....    58 

Gilpin,  Wm 415 

Giraldus  de  Barri  (1147-circa 

1210) 34,  40 

His  Topographia  Hibernitr, 

&c.,  34 
Glanville,  Banulfde(1190)    .    38 
Gleeman's  Sang,  Th^     ...  3-0 
Glover,  Rich.  (1712-1785)      .  379 

HisZAmi<2aj,  379,  397 

Godric,  Saint 49 

Godwin,  Wm.  (1756-1836)    .  395, 

412,  442 

His  Political  JuiticCf  412 

Goisfred,  Abbot 47 

Golding.A 205 

Goldsmith,  OUver  (1728-1774) 

His  Poems,  384 ;  Plays,  391 ; 

Hear    of  Wakefield,    394; 

his  Hittaries,  401 

Golias,  Bishop 51 

Gorboduc,  tragedy  of    .    .    .211 

Gore,  Mrs 561 

Gosson,  8te.  (1654-1623)  .  .  241 
Gower,  John  (1320-1402  7)  96,  130 

His  Confestio  Amantis,  131 ; 

attacked  by  Chaucer,  121 
Graal,  the  Holy     ....  60-65 
Graal,  Romances  of  the     .  60,  seq. 
Grafton,  Rich,  (circa  1672)    .  176 
Granville,  see  Lansdown 
Gratian  (|ior.  1160) ;  his  Be- 

eretum 38 

Grattan,  Henry  (1746-1820)  .  396 
Grattan.T.  C.  (1796-1864)    .  462 


PAGB 

Gray,  Thos.  (1716-1771)       .  379 

His  Elegy,  ib,  551  ;    Bard, 

501,  641 
Green,  M.  (1696-1737)  ...  357 
Greene,  Rob.  (1693)  ....  213 

His  plays,  228 
Griffin,  Ger.  (1803-1840)   .    .457 

Grimm,  Jacob 12 

Grocyn,  Wm.  (1519) .    .     101, 162 
Grossetfite,  Rob.  (Bp.)  (117G- 

1253) 46 

Grote,  George 444' 

Grotins,  Hugo 316 

Guildford,  Nicholas  of  ...    80 

Gvg  of  Wantsicli 70 

Gwalchmai 69 


HABINGTON,  William 
(1606-1646)  ....  287 
Hailes,  Lord  (1726-1792)  .  .  680 
Hakluyt,  Rich.  (1663-1616)  .  238 
Hales,  Alex.  (1246)  .  .  .  26.27 
Hales,  John  (]  684-1656)  .  .324 
Halifax,  Charles    Montague, 

Earl  of  (1661-1715)  .    303,  360 

Hall,  Capt.  BasU 469 

Hall.  Edwd.  (1647)  ....  175 
Hall,   Jos.  (Bp.)  (1574-1656) 

323,  337 

His  Meditations,  337;  his 

Satires,   193,  620;  Mnndus 

Alter  et  Idem,  238 
Hall,  Robert  (1764-1831)  .     .  444 
HaUam.  Henry  (1777-1869)  .  444 

His  Jlistory  of   European 

Literature,  601 
Hamilton,  Su-  W.  (1788-1856) 

592,  593 
Hammond,  H.  (1605-1660)    .  687 
Hampole.    {See  Rolle.) 
Harding,      Thomas     (1512- 

1572)  ........  249 

Hardyng,  John  (circa  1462) 

His  Chroni43le  146 
Hare,  Julius  (1796-1855)  .    .  688 
Harpsfield,  Nich.  (1683)    .    .  252 
Harrington,    James     (1611- 

1677) 335 

Harrington^  Sir  John  (1561- 

1612) 186.  241 

Harrison,  William    .    .    .    .241 
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Harrow  School 233 

Hartley,  David  (1705-1757)  .  593 

His  work  On.  Man,  .  .  .410 
Harvey,  Gabr.  (flor.  1580)  .  185 
HateloK  romance  of  ...  70 
Hawes,  Ste.  (1509)  ....  147 
Hawkesworth,  Dr.  J.  (1715- 

1773) 399 

Hazlitt,  Wm.  (1778-1830) .  .  445 
Heame,  Thos.  (1678-1735)  .  3G9 
Heber,  Reginald  (Bp.)  (1783- 

1826)  . 441 

Hemans,  Felicia  (1794-1835)  441 
Jfendynff,  Proverbs  of  ,  .  .  77 
Heniyson,  Rob.  (circa  1500)  .  155 
Herbert,  Geo.  (1593-1632)    .  281 

His  Sacred  Poems,  ib. 
Herbert,  Lord,  of    Cherbury 

(1681-1648) 

His    De     Veritate,     261; 

Poem$y     284;    History  of 

Henry  VIIL,  321 
Here,  Prophecy  of    ....    50 

Heroic  Plays 309 

Heroic  Poetry 495 

Herrick,  Robert  (1591-1661)  286 

His  HnperideSt  545 
Herschel,  Sir  John    .    .    .    .591 
Heylin,  Peter  (1699-1662)  322, 336 

Hey  wood,  Jasper 183 

Heywood,  John  (1565)  .  .  .210 
Heywood,Thomas  (circa  1640)  231 
Higdcn,  Ranulf  (circa  1360) 

28,36 
Higgins,  John  (area  1690)    .  154 

Hilarius 206 

HiU,  Rowland  (1745-1833)    .  444 

Historical  Poetry 615 

History 673-682 

Histrionuutix 232 

Hobbes.  Thos.  (1588-1679)    .  332 

His  political  theories,  613 

Hotland,  Mrs 452 

Hogg,  Jas.  (1772-1835)  .  .  441 
Holinshed,  Ralph  (circa  1680)  241 
Home,  John  (1722-1808)  .  .  391 
Homer ;  plot  of  the  lUad     .  480 

His  use  of  episode,  483 
Hood,  Thomas  (1798-1846)    .440 
Hooker,  Rich.  (1663-1600)    .  250 

His  JSooUnoitieal  Polity  .  690 
Hooper  (Bp.) 176 


JER 

PAOI 

Hope,  Thos.  (1767-1831)  444,453 
Horn,  King^  romance  of  .  .  71 
Home,  R.  H.  (180:^1884).  .  463 
Home    Tooke,    John    (1736- 

1812) 308 

Horeley,  Sam.   (Bp.)   (1733- 

1806) 392 

Houghton,  Richard  M.  Milnes, 

Lord 463 

Hoveden,  Roger  de  ....  35 
Howell,  James  (1594-1666)   .  337 

Howitt,  Mary 454 

Howitt,  Wm 454 

Hugh,  St.  of  Lincoln  ...  33 
Hughes,    John    (1677-1720) 

356,  366,  374 

Hughes,  Thos, 469 

Hume,  David  (1711-1716)399,694 

His    Uutory    of  England, 

399,     680;      Philoiopkical 

Works,  402,  409,  412 
Humour,  Works  of    ...    .  664 
Hunt,  Leigh  (1784-1859)  .    .  341 
Huntingdon,  Henry  of  (flor. 

1160) 28,    64 

His  Chronicle,  33 
Hutcheson,    Francis    (1694- 

1746) 410 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  (flor.  1670)  322 

FA  (flor.  700) 14 
Inchbald,  Mrs.  (1766-1821) 

392 

Ingelow,  Jean 471 

Ingulfus  (1030-1109)  ...  28 
Innocent  III.,  Pope  .    •     .    .    61 

Interludes 210 

lona 2 

Iscanus,  Josephus  (circa  1 224)  h% 
Jtumbras,  Sir,  Romance  of  .  600 
Italian  Gomedy 216 

JAGOBITE  Songs   ....  638 
James  I.  (1666-1625) 
His  Batilieon  Doron  .    .    .  253 
James  I.  of  Scotland  (1394- 

1436) 137 

James,  Wm.  (1827)  ....  681 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord  (1773- 

1860) 445,  600 

Jerrold.W.  Doug.  (1803-1867)  466 


JBW 

Jewel  (Bp.)  (1522-167!)   .     .  248 
His  Apologyand  De/«net,ib. 

John  of  Hexham 32 

John  of  Salisbar;  (1180)    .  3n,46 
Hia  P^iCToticut.  kc.       .     .     39 
John  of  Worcester    ....     32 
Johnson.    Sain.    (1700-1784) 

377-9,  415 
Ilia   Ireiw,   3t)l  ;   RiUKlat, 
394  ;  PampUHt.  397  ;  Bam- 

bier.  378.  399 
Johnson,  S.  (cir,  1700).     ,    .  270 
JopBon,  Ben  (lS74-lG.t7).  194,  226 

HiH     Sad    Sheiikerd,    271 ; 

Poemt,     272 ;     Ditoareriet, 

336  ;  8ongs,  543 
Jote^k  of  Arimntkie  .     ...    89 
,.                ..        legend  of    60 
Joornatism 670 

Jt^Uh in 

Juliaiia,  Saint 78 

Junius,  Letters  of  ...  .  397 
Jastinimt 37 

KAVANAGH,  Jnlia  (1824- 
1877) 467 

Kaye,  John  (cfroa  1470).  .  .  154 
Kpatfl,  John  (1795-1821)  .  .  425 
Keble,  John  (1866)  ....  440 
Ken.  Thoa.  CBp.)(1637-17U)  330 
Kennctl,      Dr.    While    (Bp.) 

(flor.  1710)   ....     ^61,376 

KiUigrew.  Thos 342 

Kingsley,  Chas.  (1819-1875)  .  4e» 

KingBlej,  H 470 

Klppis,  Andrew  (1725-1796).  583 
Knolles.  Rich,  (lr.4B  1-1610)  ,  243 
EoowIpr.   Sheridan  (bom  in 

1874) 441 

Knoi,  John  (1505-1572)  .  .243 
Knygtiton.    Henij   of    (ciica 

1400) 36 

His  Compitntin,  84 
Kyd,  Thos.  (ilor.  1.".90)  ,     .     .212 

Kyngr  Johan 21 1 

Kyot .64 

LAMB,  Charles  (1775-1836)  446 
LandoD,LetitiaI<:.(1802- 
1838) 441 
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LandoT,  Walter  8.  (1775-1864) 
Laogbaine,  (Gerard  .... 
Langland,  Wm.  (fior.  1360)    . 

His    Vitim  of  Pien  PUne- 
■Bitm,ih. 

I^ngtoft,  Peter 

Lanigan.  Dr.  (1758-1828) .  . 
Lansdnwn.     Geo.     aranvillc. 

Lortl  (1667-1735).     .     .     . 
Ljkrdner,    Dr.    Nath.    (1684- 

1768)   

Latimer  (Bp,)  (1490-1535)  . 
Latimer,  Wm.  (1545)  .  .  . 
hatva  SatineaX  Poemt  .  .  . 
Latitudinarian  DiTines  .  . 
Laud.    Wm.     (Abp.)    (1573- 

1645)  

Laureated  Poet?   

Law,  Wm.  (1686-1761).     378, 

l^asamon  (Sor.  1200)    .     .  69, 

Learning,  state  of,  160,  233, 

.116, 

Lee,  Nat.  (1692) 

Leighton  (Abp.)  (1611-1684) 

Leiand,  John  (1662)  .  .  .' 
Lennox,     Charlotte     (1720- 

1804)   

Leonine  verses 

Lealio,  Charles  (1650-1722)  . 
L'EatrangG,     Sir    B.     (1616- 

1704) 293, 

l^ver,  Charles  J,  (1809-1872) 
Lewes,  i'oem  on  Battle  of.     . 

Lewis,  Matt 

Lcyden,  John 

Lighttoot.  John  (1602-1675) . 

LillibMrlfro 

Lillo,  Goo.  (1093-17.^9)      .     . 

Lilye,  Wm.  (1468-1622)    16*, 

Linacre,      Thomas      (1464T- 

1624) 

Lindisfane .2. 

Lingard,    John,    Dr.    (1771- 

1851)   

Llywareh  Hen 

Locke,  John  (1632-1704)  .   33 

His  Kuay,  592  ;  l^tatinet  on 

Ommtment,  696 

Locker,  Fred 

Lockhart,  J.  G.  (1794-1864)  . 

TMit  Lifi  qf  Seatt,  m 
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Lodg«,T.  (t563?-1625),   199.213 

334 
Logan,  John  (1748-1788)  .     .  389 

LoUaids 121,  132 

Lollius 109 

Lombard,  Peter  (Abp.)  .  .  26 
LcMielich,  H.  (flor.  1460)  .  .  147 
Lorris,  Guillaame  de  .  .  .  103 
Lovelace,   0>1.   Rich.    (1618- 

1658) 287 

His  Songs,  537 
Lowth,    Rob.    (Bp.)    (1710- 

1787) 392 

Ladlow,  Sdm.  (1620-1693)    .  321 

His  Mewutirs,  574 

Lupus  (Bp.) 19 

Lydgate,  John  (1375-1430)  .  133 

Lydiat,  Thomas 341 

Lyly,  John  (1554-1603)  .  .234 
Lyndewode,  Wm.  (flor.  1440)  142 
Lyndsay,    Sir  David    (1490- 

1555) 158 

Lyrical  Poetry 634 

Lytton,  Sir  E.   Bulwer  (Lord 

Lytton)  (1803-1873),    442. 

443,  560,  561 
Lytton,  Robert,  Lord    .     .    .  468 


MABINOGION 69 
Macaulay,  Loid  (1800- 
1859)  .     .     .  444,  474,  547 
McCarthy,  D.  P.  (1820-1882)  466 

Macdonald,  Geo 468 

Mackay,  Cbas. 459 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G 342 

Mackenzie,Henry(1745-1831 ) 

His  Novels,  394 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Jas.   (1765- 

1832) 444 

Macpherson,     James    (1738- 

1796)   .• 383 

Mair,  John  (1550)  ....  174 
MaUet,  David  (1703-1766)  .  405 
Malmesbur}',  William  of  (flor. 

1140)     ...  18,  19,  21,  49,  87 

His    Chronicle^   and    other 

Works,  29 
Malory.  Sir  Thomas  (flor.1470) 

63,  147 

His  HiHarieofKing  Arthur, 
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Malthus,  T.  R 414 

Mandeville,  B.  de  (1670-1733) 

.351,  409 
Manners,  Lord  John  .  .  .462 
Mannyng,  Robert  (flor.  1310)  75 
Map,  Walter  (circa  1210?)  34 

40,  59,  60 

His  DeNvgii  Cwrialium,  40; 

Latin  JWwM^  51 ;  Itomanecs, 

60,  61,  63,  64 

Markerrte,  Saint 78 

Mariana 262 

Marini 273, 281 

Marlowe,    Chr.     (1664-1593) 

His   iWm«,   203 ;   tranda- 

iions,  205;  his  Plays,  211, 

213 
Marryat,  Captain  .     .     .  558,  559 
Marston,  John  (flor.  1604)      .  193 

His  SaHres,  200 ;  Playt,  230 
Martin    Mar-prelate    contro- 
versy     251 

Martineau,    Harriet     (1802- 

1876) 444,458 

Marvell,  Andrew  (1620-1678) 

295,  322 
Mason,  W.  (1725-1797)  .  381,  391 
Massinger,  Philip  (1584-1640)  229 
Maundevile,  Sir  John  (1322- 

1382) 83 

His    Voiage  and   Traraile, 

138-9 
May,  Thomas  (1595-1650)      .  321 
Meaux,  Chron.  of      ....    37 
Melrose,  Chron.  of    ....    37 

Merddhin 68 

Meres,  Francis 215 

Merrick,  James  (1720-1769)  .  512 
Methodism,  rise  of  .  .  .  .  406 
Meung,  Jean  de  .  .  .  .67,  106 
Michel  of  Northgate  ...  82 
Middleton,      Conyers     (Bp.) 

(1683-1750) 406 

Middleton,   Thomas   (1570?- 

1627) 231 

MUl,  James  (1773-18.36)  .  .681 
Mill,  John  Stuart  .     .     .  444,591 

Miloer,  Isaac 401 

Milncr,  Joseph     , 401 

MUner,    John    (Bp.)    (1762- 

1826) 444 

Milnes ;  see  Houghton,   Lord 
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Milton,  John  (1608-1674)  28»-296 
His  Areopagiticaf  595  ; 
Christmas  Ode,  534 ;  Ar- 
cades, 289  ;  CoiMiSj  ih.\  Lyci- 
fku,  550;  Paradise  Lost, 
294,  479-490;  prose- writ- 
ings, 291-4,  321,  336,  571 
Minot,  Laurence  (circa  1360)  137 

Miracle  plays 206 

Mirrour/or  Ma^istrateSy  The  .  164 

Jfi«(fgofius 209 

Mitford,  William  (1743-1827)  401 
Montaga,   Lady  M.  Wortley 

(1690-1762) 363 

Montague,  C. ;  see  Halifax 
Montgomery,   James    (1771- 

1864) 441 

Moore,  Kdward  (1712-1757)  .  391 
Moore,  Thomas    (1780-1852) 

424,  438,  540,  580 
His  Satires,  439,  529;  Sa^jred 
Songs,  636 ;    Lalla  Rookh, 
614  ;  Lore  Songs,  546 

Moral  Plays 208 

Moral  Poem,  A 81 

More,  Hannah  (1745-1833)    .  390 
More,  Henry  (1614-1687)  328,  593 
More,  Sir  T.  (1480-1535)   .     .  165 
His    Latin   writings,    166; 
Life  of  Pico,  173  ;  English 
Works,   178;  Utopia,  174: 
Historg  of  Edward  V,,  579 
Morgan,  Lady  (1783-1859)    .452 

Morris,  Lewis 472 

Morris,  Wm 469 

Mulock,  Dinah  M 469 

Murphy,  Arthur  (1727-1805).  391 

VTAPIER,  Sir  W .■>81 

11      Narrative  Poetry  .     .     .  499 
Nash,  Thomas  (1564-1601)  205,213 

229,  251 
Neal.  Daniel  (1678-1743)  .  .  580 
Neckam,    Alexander    (1157- 

1217) .*>4 

Nennius 58 

Newbury,  Wm.  of  (1208)  .     .     33 
Newman,  John  Henry,  Card.  444 

475 
Newspapers,  Origin  of  .  .  .241 
Newton, Sir l8aac(1642-1727)  341 
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Nicools,  Richard   .    .    . 
Noble.  Mark  (1827)  .     . 
North,  Roger  (1660-1733) 
Norton,  Mrs.  (1800-1877) 
Norton,  Thomas  (1684) 
Nothrorone  Mayd,  The    . 
Novel,  Rise  of  the     .     . 
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,  154 
684 
376 

,  467 
211 
162 
370 


OCCAM,  William  of  (1300- 
1347) 26,  27 

Occleve,  Thomas  (flor.  1410), 

96,  132 

His   De  Regimine  Prinoi- 

pum,  ih. 
Oldham,  John  (1684)     .     .     .308 
O'Leary,  Arthur  (1729-1802)  690 

Oratory 668 

Ordericus  VitaUs  (bom  1076)    30 
Orme,  Robert  (1728-1801)     .  581 

Ormin 77 

Ormulum,  The 77 

Otway,  Thomas  (1651-1686)  .  312 
Overbury,  Sir  T.  (1681-1613)  240 

Owain 69 

Ofvl  and  Mghtingale,  The .     .     80 
Oxford  University;  its  early 

history 46 

Oxnead,  John  of  .    .    .    .    .    36 


PAINE,  Thos.  (1737-1809)  .  412 
Paley,    William    (1743- 
1805) 

His    Evidences,    J^c,    407; 
Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy, 411 
Palrme,  William  of .     ...     89 

Palimpsest  M8S 48 

Paper,  invention  of  ....  48 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  .  183 
Paris.  Matthew  (circa  1269)  .  36 
Parker,  Matt.  (Abp.)   (1504- 

1575) 249 

PameU,  Thomas  ( 1 679  1 7 1 8)    357 

His  Hermit,  ih. 
Parr,  Dr.  Sam.  (1746-1825)    .  412 
Parsons,  Robert  (1646-1610) 

248,  252 
Parvus,  see  Newbury,  Wm.  of. 
Paston  Letters,  The  .    .     .     .172 
Pastoral  Poetry 530 
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Patience^  alliterative  Poem  90 
Patmore,  Coventry    ....  463 

Peacock,  T.  L 462 

Pearson,  John  (Bp.)    (1612- 

1686) 328,587 

Pecack,  Reginald  (Bp.)  (circa 

1390-1460) 170 

Peele,  George  (circa  1597)  213,  228 
Penn,  Wm.  (1644-1718)     .     .  231 

Penry,  John 251 

Pepys,  Samuel  (1632-1703)     .  322 

Percy  (Bp.) 383 

Perkins,  Wm.  (1658-1608)      .  687 

Petrarch 96,  154 

Phaier,  Thomas  (1560)  .  154,  205 
PhiUps,  Ambrose  (1671-1749)  363 
Philips,  Edward  (1630-1697)  340 
Philips,  John  (1676-1708)  .  .  363 
PhiUps,    Mrs.    Kath.    (1631- 

1664) 288 

Philosophy 591-4 

Pico  of  Mirandola  .  .  .  .163 
Fieri  the  Plowmam,  .  .  .  91-5 
Pitseus,  John  (1560-1616)  .  583 
Pitt,  William  (1759-1806)  .  396 
Plegmund  (Abp.)  .  .  .  .  17 
PhnmarCf  Crede,  The  ...  90 
Pococke.  Edward  (1604-1691)  318 
Pole.  Cardinal  (1500-1658)  .  176 
Pollok,  Robert  (1798-1827)  .  441 
Polyehronieon,  The  ....  36 
Polydore  Virgil  (1555)  .  .  .174 
Pomfret,  John  (1667-1703)  .  342 
Pool,  Matthew  (1624-1679)  .  587 
Poore,  Richard  Le  (Bp.)  .  .  82 
Pope,    A.    (1688-1744).    346-355 

531,  536,  550 
Had  seen  Dryden,  348 ;  His 
Windsor  Forest,  532;   Sa- 
tires, 523 ;  Euai/  on  Man, 
351,  516 ;  EUfisato  Ahelard, 
552;    Enay    on    Criticism, 
347, 518 ;  Moral  Essays,  521 ; 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  \^7;  Ilitid, 
360, 479 ;  Dunciad,  350, 353, 
374,  522,  550 
Pope,  Sir  Thomas      .     .     .     .169 
Person,  Richard  (1752-1808)  392 
Porter,  Anna  Maria  .     .     .    .452 

Porter,  Jane 452 

Potter,  J.  (Abp.)  (1674-1747) 

318,  587 
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Price,  Sir  Uvedale      .     .     .    .  415 
Prideaux,  Humph.  (1648-1724) 

330,406 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph  (1733- 

1804) 410 

Printing,  invention  of    .     .    .144 
Prior,    Matthew   (1666-1721) 

303,  358 
Procter,  A.  A.  (1825-1864)     .  470 

Procter,  B.  W 453 

Promptorium  Parculorum      .  142 
Prynne,  Wm.  (1600-1669) .    .  232 

Pollus,  Robert 39,  46 

Purchas,  Sam  (1577-1628  .    .  238 

His  Pitgrimage,  ib, 

Pusey,  Dr.  E.  B 444 

Putt<jnham,  Geo.  (circa  1585)  153 

His  Art  of  EngUsh  Poesy    .  240 


QUAKERS,  The.    .     .    330,403 
Quarles,  Francis  (1592- 
1644) 288,553 


RADCLIFFE,    Mrs.    (1764- 
1823)    .     , 395 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.  (1652-1618)  .  203 

His  History  of  the  World, 

246,  577 ;    Observations  on 

Trade  and  Commerce,  263; 

Poems,  203,  550 
Ihilph  Roister  Dtnsttr  .     .     •  209 
Ramsav,    Allan     (1686  1757) 

364,  387 
Randolph,  Thos.  (1605-1634) 

231,  2t^J 
Rapin,  Paul  (1661-1725)  .  .376 
Roade,  Chas.  (1814-1884)  .     .  467 

Reeve,  Clara 658 

Rehearsal,  The 310 

Reid,   Dr.  Thos.  (1710-1796) 

His    Philosophical    Worhs, 

410,  592 
Reynard  The  Fox  .     .     .    172,  507 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (1723- 

1792) 415 

Ricardo,  David  (1772-1823)  .  444 
Richard  of  Barbesicux  ...  65 
Richard  of  Hexham  ....  32 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ...    56 

Romance  of,  65 
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Richard  the  Canon  .     .        28,  40 
Richa/rd  the  RedeleM     ...     96 
Richardson,  Sam.  (1689-1761)  393 
His  JVbrtfZ*,  561 

Ridley  (Bp.) 176 

Rime,  the  invention  of  .     .     .     60 

Rime  royal 612 

Rislianger,  Wm.  (circa  1327)  36 
Robert.  Manny ng.  (iSrr  Mannyng.) 
Rol)ert    of    Gloucester    (flor. 

1280) 74 

Robertson,  Wm.  (1721-1793) .  400 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl 

of  (1647-1680) 308 

Rogers,  Sam.  (1763-1855)  .  .  441 
Rolle,  Richard  (1349)    ...     78 

RolWid,  The 389 

llonum  de  Rose  .  80,  103,  104,  112 
Roman  Law ;  discovery  of  the 

Pandects 37 

Romances,  English    ....     70 
Romances,  Metrical  ....  600 
Romances  relating  to  Arthur .     57 
Romances  relating  to  Charle- 
magne   56 

Romantic  Drama,  The  .  .  .  493 
Romantic  Poems,  by  Scott     .  612 

by  Byron    .  513 
by  Moore    .  514 
Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dil- 
lon, Earl  of  (1633-1684)     .  305 
Rossctti,  Christina     ....  471 
RosHotti,    Dante    G.    (1828- 

1882) 473 

Rowe,  Nich.  (1673-1718)  361,  366 
Rowley,  Wm.  (circji  1620)  .  231 
Royal  Society,  foundation  of  341 
Ruffliead,  Owen  (1723  ?-1769) 

m^  Life  of  Pope,  A02 
Rushworth,  John  (1606-1690)  321 

Ruskin,  John 601 

RuHseU.  Dr.  W.  (1746-1794)  .  401 

His  Modern  Europe ,  580 
Rymer.  Thomas  (1638-1714)  .  341 


SACHEVERELL,      Dr.     H. 
(flor.  1710) 102 

Sackvillc,   Thos.   (1636-1600) 

146,  154 
His  Oorhifduc,  211 
Saewulf 41 
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Salerno,  university  of    ...    38 

Samson,  Abbot 37 

Sander,  Nicholas 252 

i  Sanderson,  Rob.  (Bp.)  (1687- 

1663) 687 

Sandys,  George  (1677-1643)  .  282 

Satirical  Poetry 619 

Savage,  Richard  (1698-1743)  362 
Savile,  Sir  H.  (1549-1622)  .  234 
Saxoii  C%ronwle,  The  .  15,  17,  21 
Scandinavian  influences  .  .  19 
Schaw,  Quintin  (flor.  1600)     .  167 

Scot,  Reginald 264 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  (1771-1832) 

419-425,  442,  443 
His      Poetr>'.      639,     547; 
Novels,  423,  669 

Scotus,  Dunj) 26,  27 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles  (flor.  1690)  308 
Selden,  John  (1684-1654)  .     .  316 

His  Works,  316 
Settle,  Elkanah  (1648-1724)  .  313 

Sewell,  Eliz 463 

Sewell,  Wm 444 

Shadwell,     Thomas     (1640- 

1692)    ....     300,  304,  313 
Shaftesbury,   Earl  of  (1671- 

1713) 408 

Shakspere,  Wm.  (1664-1616) 

194,  213,  214-226,  494 
His  Life,   214;    Comedies, 
217;  Tragedies,  219;  His- 
torical Plays,  221 ;  Author- 
ship of  Henry  VIII.  doubt- 
ful,  224;    Other    doubtful 
Plays,  225 ;  Spurious  Plays, 
226 ;  Poems,  191  ;  Sonnets, 
191,  649 
Sheffield,  Lord  (1649-1721)    .366 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  (1792- 
1822).     .     .     418,426,442,551 
His  Hellas,  641 ;   Skylark, 
556;  Cloud,  556 
Shenstone,Wm.  (1714-1763).  381 
His  Pastoral  Ballad,  531 
I  Sheridan,  R.    B.  (1751-1817) 
I  391,  393,  396 

I  Sherlock,     Dr.    Wm.    (1641- 

1707) 329,586 

i  Shirley,  James  (1696-1666)  .  232 
I  Shirley,  John  (flor.  1460)  .  .  146 
;  Sidney,  A.  (1683) 336 
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Sidney,  Sir  PhiUp  (1654-1686) 

His  Poems,   201 ;  Areadi4i, 

237 ;  Defence  of  PoeHe,  241 
Skelton,  John  (1529)     ...  151 
Smith,  Adam  (1 72a-l  790) .     . 

His  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, 410  ;   Wealth  of  JVa- 

tionM,  413 
Smith,  Alex.  (1830-1867)  .     .  467 
Smith,  James  and  Horace  .     .441 
Smith,     John,     of     Queen's 

(1617-1652) 588 

Smith,  Sydney  (1777-1845)    .  444 

His  Peter  PlynUey'i  Letters, 

566 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas    ....  168 
Smollett,  Tobias  (1721-1771) 

393,  561 
Somervile,  W.  (1692-1742)  .  364 
South,  Rob.  (1633-1716)  .  .329 
Southern,      Thomas      (1659- 

1746) 365 

Southey.  Robert  (1774-1843) 

421,  428 

His  Thalaha,  &c.,  431 
Southwell,      Robert      (1560- 

1596) 192 

Spectator,  The 373 

Speed,  John  (1562-1629)  .  .  244 
Spelman,  Sir  H.  (1661-1641)  317 
Spenser,  Edmund  (1653-1599) 

185-191 

His  Fairie  Qtteene,  187, 509 ; 

Shepherd's   Calendar,   185  ; 

St4ite  of  Ireland,  187,  263 ; 

Jluines  of  Time,  189,  553 ; 

Teares  of  the  Muses,   189, 

minor  poems,  190 
Sprat,  T.   (Bp.)   (1635-1713) 

310,  341 

Stanhope,  Earl 444 

Stanihurst,  R 205 

Stanley,  T.(  1625-1 678)  .  .318 
Stanley,    Dr.    Arthur   (1815- 

1881) 444 

Stapleton,T.  (1535-1598)  161,  252 
Steele,    Richard  (1671-1729) 

365,  373-4 
Stepnev,  George  (1663-1707)  308 
Sterne,  Laurence  (1713-1768)  394 

His  Trittrain  Shandy,  565 ; 

Sentimental  Journey,  ib. 
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Stewart,  Dugald  (1763-1628)  407 

Stewart,  William 174 

Still,  John  (flor.  1590)  209,  nott 
Stillingtleet.   Edward  (1635- 

1699) 588 

Stow,  John  (1525-1605)  .  .  243 
Strode,  Ralph  (lior.  1370)  86,% 
Strype,  John  (1643-1737) .  .  376 
Suckling,    Sir    John    (1609- 

1641) 285 

Surrey,  Earl   of   (1516-1547) 
His   Sonyes  and  Sonnettes, 
152,  542 
Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745)  349 
His    Cadenns  and   Vanessa 
and     ot  her     poems,     357 ; 
GulHrrr'n      Trart-fs,      369 ; 
Pamphlets,  371;   Drapier's 
Letters,  ib. ;  Battle  of  the 
Books,  375,  563 ;  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  376,  562;    Conduct  of 
the  AUies,  572.  374 

Swinburne,  A.  C 451 

Sylvester,  Joshua  (1563-1618)  205 
Symeon  of  Durham  (cir.1130)    31 

riULES 501 

1     Talfourd,  T.  N 461 

Taliessin 68 
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fkoidi^  KigUah  In  Inland  in  the  18th  Oe&tnzy.    8  tqIi.  eiown  8to.  ISt. 

—  BMoiy  of  Bngland.   Popolar  Edition.   IS  toIb.  erown  Sm.  Si.  6<l.  iidi. 

Gtaidiner'B  HistOTy  of  Bngland  from  the  Acoession  of  James  I.  to  the  Ontfanak 
of  the  Civil  War.    10  toIb.  crown  8to.  60«. 

—      Oatline  of  BngliBh  Hi8toz7,  B.0. 66-A.D.  1880.    Fop.  Svo.  Si.  6dL 

Orant*i  (Sir  Alex.)  The  Story  of  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh.    3  vols.  8to.  88i. 

OnvUk^  Journal  of  the  BelgnB  of  George  lY.H  William  lY.    8  Tola.  Svo.  SSi. 

Hidcaon'i  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Centnry.    S  vols.  8vo.  2&f. 

LhI^  Hirt»ry  of  Unhand.   YoIb.  I.  li  IL 1700-1760.   8vo.86«.   yola.in.*I7. 
1760-1784.    8vo.36«. 

—  Hlsboiy  of  Boropean  MoralB.    S  vola.  crown  8vo.  16i. 

—  .     —  BationaUBm  in  Bnrope.    S  voIb.  orown  Svo.  16<. 
hnmeu  BMoiy  of  Philoaophy.    S  vole.  Svo.  SSi. 

Langmaa'B  LBotaxw  on  the  Histocy  of  England.    Svo.  16<. 

—  UtB  and  TimoB  of  Bdward  m.    S  vqIb.  Svo.  S8«. 
MaOMday'B  Oomplflto  Works.   library  Bdition.   8  vols.  Svo.  £6.  Ss. 

~  —  —      Oatainet  Bdition.    16  vols,  orown  Svo.  M.  ISi. 

—  Eastocy  of  Bngland  :— 

Btataitrti  Bdition.  S  vols.  or.  SvalSi.  I  Okfainee  Edition.  8  vols,  posi  Svo.  ISi. 
PnpU's  Edition.  4  vols.  or.  Svo.  16«.  |  lAntfy  Edition.  6  vols.  Svol  M. 

MMMlay^  Gritloal  and  Historical  BBBayi.    ObeH>  Edition.    Grown  Svo.  Ic  Stf. 

Btataitrs  Edltian.  1  voLor.8vo.6«.   I  OaUnet  Edition.  4  vols,  post  Svo.  S4i. 

FnpWi  Bdition.  S  vols.  or.  Svo.  Si.      |  Library  Edition.  8  vols.  Svo.  SSi. 
SfaxweU's  (Sir  W.  S.)  Don  John  of  Anstrla.    Library  Edition,  with  nsmecons 
IllQBtrationB.    3  vols.  Hoyal  Svo.  iis. 

Mm^  Oonitttatlonal  History  of  England,  1760-1870.    8  vols,  erown  Svo.  IS*. 

—  Donoonoy  in  Europe.    8  vols.  Svo.  S3i. 
MMvaM  VUl  of  the  Boman  Bepablia    ISmo.  7i.  6d. 

—        Gknsal  Histaiy  of  Boine,  B.a  768— aj>.  476.    Grown  Svo.  Ti.  Sd. 

»        E^stocy  of  the  Romans  nnder  the  Empire.    8  vols,  post  Svo.  4Si. 
Bawlinson's  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Honarohy— The  flasBsnians     Svo.  Mi. 
BeriMun**  Oxford  Befonnerft—Oolet,  Brasmns,  h  Mara.    Sva  14ti 
Bkortfi  Histocy  of  the  Ghnroh  of  Bngland.    Grown  Svo.  7«.  €d. 
Biltti**  Oarthage  and  the  OarthaginJans.    Grown  Svo.  10#.  6d. 
T^fta^  Kannal  of  the  Histocy  of  India.    Crown  Svo.  7i.  6d. 
TkVftlyaB'sBaily  Histocy  of  Charles  James  Foe    Grown  Svo.  6«. 
WalpoVi  Histocy  of  England,  1816-1841.    3  vols.  Svo.  £8. 14«. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   WORKS. 

Bagflhot'i  Blograi>hioal  Stodiei.    1  toL  8to.  I2t. 

Bain*!  Biography  of  Jamei  MllL    Grown  8vo.  Portrait,  ti, 
—     CrittdBm  and  ReooUeotiong  of  J.  B.  MilL    Grown  8to.  S«.  6d. 

Oarlyla'B  Reminlfoenoeiy  edited  by  J.  A.  frocde.    S  yols.  erown  8to.  18«. 

—  (Mrs.)  Letters  and  Memorials.    8  Tola.  8to.  86«. 

Oatei'8  Diotlonaiy  of  General  Biogn^thy.    Medium  Bro.  S81. 

Fronde's  Lnther,  a  short  Biography.    Grown  8ra  I4. 

—  Thomas  Garlyle.    Vols.  1  &  S,  1796-188A.    8to.  with  Fortniti  and 

Plates,  8S«. 

Okig's  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Grown  8to.  tt, 

HaniweU-Phillipp^s  Ontlines  of  Shakespear^i  Lif e.    8T0.7«.6<i. 

Leoky^  Leaden  of  Poblio  Opinion  in  Ireland.    Grown  Bro.  7«.  6d. 

lite  (The)  and  Letters  of  Lord  Maoanlay.    By  his  Nephew,  O.  Otto  TnvdyiB. 

M.P.    Popolar  Bditlon,  1  toL  crown  8to.  ti.    Cabinet  Bditioii,  S  Toll,  poii 

8to.1S«.    library  Bdition,  S  TolB.  8ra  8t«. 
Manriunan's  Monolni  of  Havelock.    Grown  8to.  S«.  M, 
Mandelsidhn*s  Lsttera.    Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.    STQls.or.870.6<.flaoli. 
Mill's  (John  Stnart)  Autobiography.    8yo.  It.  9d, 
Moaiey's  Beminiscenoes  of  Oriel  Oollega.    S  toIs.  crown  8to.  18«« 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  VitA  SoA.    Grown  Sva  U. 
Bkobeleg  Jk  the  SlaTonic  Cause.    By  0.  JL    8to.  Portrait,  14$, 
Bouthey's  Oorrespondenoe  with  Caroline  Bowles.    8to.  lis. 
Bpedding'li  Letters  and  life  of  Francis  Bacon.    7  toIs.  Sro.  44. 4i. 
Stephen's  Baays  in  Boolesiaftical  Biography.    Grown  Bro.  7«.  6d. 

MENTAL  AND    POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

▲aiOB'i  View  of  the  Sdenoe  of  Jurisprudence.    8to.  18s. 

—  Fifty  Years  of  the  English  (3onstltatlon,  1880-1880.    Chrown  8vo.  lOl.  64. 
»     Primer  of  the  English  Omstitntion.    Grown  8fo.  8s. 

Baooo^  Baayi,  with  Annotations  t^  Whately.    8val0s.  6d. 

—  Promns,  edited  by  Mrs.  H.  Pott    8yo.  lit. 

—  Works,  edited  by  Spedding.    7  vols.  8to.  78s.  9d, 
Bagehot's  Boonomic  Studies,  edited  by  Button.    8yo.  lOi.  94, 
Bain^  Logio,  DeductiTe  and  Indnctiye.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  fd. 

Pabt  L  Deduction,  U,        \        Pabt  EL  Induotlon,  Is.  84. 
BoUand  81  lAng's  AristotleTs  Politios.    (}rown  Sm  7«.  84. 
Grant's  Btiiics  of  Aristotle ;  Greek  Text,  Bnglish  Notes.    S  tqIs.  Sra  8S1. 
Hodgson's  Philoeophy  of  Reflection.    2  vols.  Syo.  2lt, 
Kaliach's  Path  and  Goal.    8yo.  13s.  64. 
Leslie's  Bvays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy.    8yo.  lOi.  64. 
Lewis  on  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.    Syo.  lis. 
Maoanlay^  Speeches  corrected  by  Himsrif.    Crown  8yo.  81.  64. 
Madeod's  Economical  Philoeophy.    VoL  L  8yo.  Ifts.    VoL  XL  Part  I.  Its. 
Mill's  (James)  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  2  yols.  Syo.  28i. 
Mill  (John  Stuart)  on  Bepreeentatiye  CK>yemnient.    Grown  8yo.  Ss. 
—  —         on  Liberty.    Grown  8ya  Is.  44. 

MUr>}  (John  Stuart)  Dissertations  and  Dlscnssiona.    4  tqIb.  8yo.  46i.  64. 
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HiU's  (John  Staart)  AHiyi  on  Unnttled  QnaUoat  of  Politloil  Hoonony.   9f9, 

—  —         LogkL  Batlodn«feiTB  ftnd  IndnctiTB.    S  toIi.  9to.  Sit. 

—  >-         Pztoaqdci  of  FolitiOBl  Boonany.    9  Tota.  8to.  Mt.    1  ^oL 


~  —         BoMeetton  ol  Women.    Onmn  8to.  ««. 

.  — .         UtflturiMilinu   8T0.ii. 

Mma^  (Mn.  Fenwlck)  BeadUngi  in  Social  Boonomy.    Crown  8to.  ftf. 
BandanTi  Instttntei  o(  JoBtinian,  with  Bngliah  NotM.    8to.18«. 
Bedwhm'a  Bof^iBh  Village  Community.    Sro.  16«. 
Bnlly'8  Oatlinea  of  FBychology.    8to.  12i.  td. 
Bwlnlianu^ Pioton Logia    Foit8TO.ii. 
ThflBMOB*!  OntUna  ol  Neoeaaiy  LawB  of  Thought.    Grown  8T0.f«. 
TomngfUkPi  Demooracy  in  Amwlm,  trMialatwd  by  BoBre.  S  Tola,  onwn  SfOw  lit. 
TwinThLawof  NationBinTlnie  ofWar.    8to.SU. 

Whataly'i  Banenti  of  Logic.    8to.10i.M.   Grown  Bra  4«.  6d. 
—  —     —  Bhetorla   9to.  10«.  M.   Crown  Sro.  it.  6d. 

■■       fhigWaii  Biynonymea.    Fop.  8to.  St. 

WflUiaiif g  Nloomadiean  Bthica  of  Arlfftotle  inndated.    Grown  8to.  ft.  M. 

Ute^  History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Fhiloaophy.    Crown  Sro.  lOi.  9d, 
»     Ilato  and  the  Older  Aoademy.    Grown  Sro.  ISi. 

—  Pxe-Booratio  Bchoola.    3  Tola,  orown  8to.  80«. 

—  Boentee  and  the  Sooiatio  BchooM.    Crown  8to.  lOi.  M. 

—  Bfeoici, Bpiooreana, and SoeptioB.    Clrown8TO.Ut. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Azncfld'e  (Br.  Thomaa)  Miaodlaneooa  Worka.   Sra  7«.  6d. 

—  CT.)  Manual  of  Bngliah  Uteratare.    Crown  Sra  It,  M. 
BitfnliBBiofelooaandthaWiU.    8to.1S«. 

—  XaBfeal  and  Moral  Bdenoe.    Oown  8fo.  lOi.  6dL 
»    BnasB  and  the  Intellect.    Sro.  lAi. 

—  Practical  Eeeays.    Crown  8vo.  i$.  6J. 

BaMOoaHeld  (Lord),  The  Wit  and  Wiadom  of.    Crown  Sra  8i.  6d, 

—  (The)  Birthday  Book.    18mo.  2s.  6d.  doth  ;  At.  Gd,  bound. 
Badkat^  ChtuiOtt  and  (MOtu,  by  Metcalfe.    Poet  Sra  Is.  M,  each. 
BtaMAdfly^  Qeiman  and  Bngliah  Dictionary.    Poat  Sro.  7«.  Bd, 

Gcntamwm'i  Practtoal  French  it  Bngliah  Dictionary.    Pon  Sro.  St.  6d. 

—  Pooksfe  Frendi  and  Bngliah  Dictionary.    Bqoaze  18ma  It.  ML 
Itenili  Ttwgnage  and  Ttmgnagea.    (Trown  8to.  9t, 

French's  Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England.    Crown  Sro.  10s.  6d, 
IkondeTB  Short  Btodiee  on  Great  Babjecta.    4  vda.  crown  Sro.  94t. 
OranVe  (Bir  A.)  Story  of  the  XJnireTsity  of  Edinburgh.    3  rola.  6io.  lU. 
Htfbart*8  Medical  Language  of  St  Luke.    8to.  Us, 
HvmefkBHayi,  edited  t^  Green  diGroee.    S  Tola.  8to.  S8«. 

»     Tteatiee  on  Human  Nature,  edited  liy  Green  ft  Groea.    S  tqIi.  8to.  Ms. 
lAlhaa^  Handbook  of  the  Bngliah  Language.    Crown  8to.  6t. 
UddeU  ft  Soott^  Greek-BngUah  Lezloon.     4to.8««. 

—  Abridged  Greek-Bngliah  Lexicon.    Square  ISmo.  ft.  id. 

Longman'!  Pookiet  German  and  Bnfl^Uah  Dictionary.    18mo.  6t. 
ig>^^uji«  ^nmt^M»^x»fn%m  WH^^^ga     3  Tola.8yo.  Sit.    1  ToL  OTOwn  8to.  it.  ttf. 
•—         MiaoeDaneouaWritingBandBpeedMi.    Crown8TO.lt. 

—  Mlaodlaneotts   Writings,  Speedies,    Lays   of  Andant 
Cabinet  Bditton.    4  toIs.  orown  8to.  S4t. 
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XBtefhr*!  ObuHioal  Greek  Lltemtore.    Grown  Sro.    YoL  L  tba  Poets,  It,  94, 
YoL  n.  t]i9  Pioee  Writen,  7«.  64. 

Hfllttd'i  Oranmuur  of  Blooation.    Fop.  8to.  Si,  6d. 

HQiuie'i  Oonntry  PlaMores.    Grown  8to.  U, 

imte^  (Max)  Leotorei  on  tlie  Sofanoe  ci  Luigaage.    S  rob.  crown  8fO.  Itit 

—  —     Lectures  on  India.    Syo.  ISt.  M, 

Bkh*9  DIotionsry  of  Roman  and  Oreek  Antiqoitles.    Grown  Sra  Ts.  64. 
BofK^  Bdipse  of  Faith.    Fop.  8to.S«. 

—  '  Dslenoe  oltbeBoUpseof  Fsith    Fop.  8to.  lU.  edL 

BoBslfti  Thsaanrna  of  English  Wards  and  Phrsses.    Crown  8to.  IQt,  €& 
floieflWoM  from  the  Writtngs  of  Lord  Macaolay.    Grown  8to,  tt, 
Simoos's  Latin  Uteratore.    S  toIs.  8to.  Z2s, 
Tyndall's  Faraday  as  a  Discorerer.    Grown  8to.  Zs,  6d. 
— -       Floating  ICatter  of  the  Air.    Grown  8to.  7s.  6d. 

—  Fragments  of  Sdenoe.    S  vols,  post  8to.  18s. 

—  Heat  a  Mods  of  Motion.    Grown  8to.  lU, 

—  Leotnres  on  Light  deUrered  in  Amerioa.    Grown  8to.  7s.  9d, 

—  Lessons  in  Eleotrioity.    Grown  8to.  S«.  6<i. 

—  Notes  on  EleotzioalPhenomsna.   Grown  8Ta  Is.  sewed.  Is.  M.  cMib 

—  Notes  of  Leotnres  on  Light.    Grown  Sra  li.  sewed,  U.  6dL  dofllu 

—  Bonnd,  with  Frontispieoe  A  SOS  Woodonts.    Grown  Sro.  10s.  Sd. 
VOQ  Gotta  on  Boob,  by  Lawrenoe.    Post  8to.  lis. 

White  H  Riddle's  Lsrge  Latln-Bnglish  Diotionary.    4to.21s. 

Whitani  Gonoise  Latin-Bnglish  Dictionaiy.    Royal  Sro.  ISs. 

»    Jinlor  BtndonVk  lAt.-Bng.  and  Bng.-lAt.  Diotlooary.  Bq^  ISmOi  &<. 

a«w.*.f^i«  /  T^  BngUsh-Latin  DlctioDary,  Zs, 
■'^^•"'^y  \  The  Isitin-BngUsh  Diotionaiy,  8*. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rey.  Sydney  Bmith.    Grown  8vo.  8s.  td. 

Witf  s  Myths  of  Hellas,  translated  by  F.  M.  Yoonghnsband.    Crown  970,^  9d, 

—     The  Trojan  War.    Fcp.  Svo.  2«. 

Wood's  Bible  Animals.    With  US  Vignettes.    8ro.10i.6d. 

—  Common  British  Insects.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

—  Homes  Withont  Hands.    8TO.10i.6<f.   Inseots  Abroad.    Sro.  10s.  6d. 

—  Inseots  at  HooM.    With  700  Illnstrations.    8to.  104.64. 

—  Ont  of  Docra.    Grown  Sro.  fts. 

—  Fetland  Revisiited.    Grown  Svo.  T.*.  6<f. 

—  Strange  Dwellings.  Grown  Syo.  5«.    Popular  Bditton,  4to.  84. 

TflOgiHi  lng!ish.Oreek  Lexioon.    Sqnare  12mo.  8s.  84.    4to.  Sis. 

Thi  iHays  and  Gontrfbations  of  A.  K.  H.  B.    Qrown  8ya 

Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Conntry  Parson.    Ss.  M, 

Ohanged  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Troths.    Ss.  84. 

Oonunon-plaoe  Philcsopher  in  Town  and  Coontry.    Ss.  64. 

Ooonsd  and  Oomf ort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.    Ss.  84. 

Grltloal  Baays  of  a  Country  Parson.    8s.  84. 

Graver  Thocghts  of  a  Conntry  Parson.    Three  Series,  8s.  84.  eaoh. 

IsmdsoMes,  Ohnrones,  and  Moralitiee.    8s.  84. 

Leisan  Hoois  in  Town.    2U.  64.    Lenons  of  Middle  Age.    8s.  84. 

Our  Little  Life.  Essays  Consolatory  and  Domestia    8s.  84. 

PrBnnt.day  Thoughts.    8i.  84. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.   Three  Series,  8s.  84.  eaoh. 

neasirte  Mnsings  on  BnniiUyB  and  Week-Days.  -8i.  64. 

Bonday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Church  ol  a  Unlvenity  City.    8s.  84. 
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ASTRONOMY,  METEOROLOGY.  QEOQRAPHY,  &c. 

fk«anan'i  HSftocloal  Qeogmphy  of  Barope.    S  t«Is.  8to.  Sl«.  6A 

HndMra  OntUiMi  of  Astronomy.    Sqnan  orown  Sro.  18«. 

Ktflk  JohBflfeon'i  Dlotloiiiflry  of  QMgimphy,  or  Geneml  Oanttoer.    8^0. 4S«. 

MeiTlfleId*8  TreatiM  on  Nftvigation.    Crown  Sto.  6t. 

Ndno**  Work  on  the  Moon.    Medtnm  Sva  SU.  6d. 

Roota**  liaja  on  Astronomy.   Syo.  13«.    Frootor*!  Moon.  Czown  8to.  lOa.  €d. 

—  Utrw  Star  Atlas.    Folio,  lfi«.  or  Maps  only.  U«.  6d. 

—  Myths  snd  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    Crown  8to.  9t. 

—  New  Star  Atlas.  Crown  8to.S<.    Orta  Aroond  Ui.    Gmm  Sra.  7*.  M. 

—  Othor  WokUb  than  Oim.    Grown  8yo.  10«.  ed. 

—  Son.    Crown  8to.  lit.    UniTerae  of  Start.    8to.  KU.  id. 

—  Tianslts  of  Yenns,  8to.  Ss,  M,    Studies  of  Yenns-Transitay  8?o.  8t. 
Bflittli^  Air  and  Bain.    8To.S4i. 

!    TtePnUloSohools  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.  Imperial  8to.  7s.  t«. 
I  —  —  —       Modern  Geofi^phy.    Imperial  8to.  ••. 

I    Webb's  Oeleatial  Objeots  for  Common  Telesoopea.   Grown  8to.  9s. 

I 

NATURAL    HISTORY   &   POPULAR    SCIENC& 

I     Anen's  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees.    Crown  8yo.  Woodcats,  7«.  8dL 

I    ArooMffe  Xlemsnta  of  PhyalaB  or  Natnral  Philosophy.   Crown  Sro.  Us.  8dL 

I    BnundflTs  Dictionary  of  Soleooe,Llteratare,  and  Art.    8  toIs.  medinm  8to.  tls. 

Deoaisiie  and  La  Maoiit*a  General  Qyatem  of  Botany.    Imperial  8fO.  8U.  6d. 

Dixon's  Bnral  Bird  Life.    Crown  8vo.  mnstrations,  8<. 

Bdmond^s  Blementary  Botany.    Fcp.  8?o.  ii. 

Brans's  Bnmae  Implements  of  Great  Britain.    870. 2ft«. 

Qanotffe  Btamentary  Tieatisa  on  Physios,  by  Atkinson.    Large  erown  8to.  Ui. 

—  Natoral  Philosophy,  by  Atkinson.   Grown  8to.  7«.  8dL 
GoodsfnTs  Blements  of  Mechanism.   Grown  8vo.  Ci. 

—  Principles  of  Mechanics.    Crown  8yo.  6«. 
GroTsTIi  Oocrelatlon  of  Physical  Foroea.    9ro,  18«. 
Hartwigli  Aerial  World.    8To.l0«.6d.    Polar  World.    8to.  lOt.  84. 

—  Bea  and  ita  LlTing  Wonders.    8yo.  lOi.  fd. 

—  Subterranean  World.    Sto.  10«.  6d.    Tropical  World.    8to.  lOs.  8tf. 
Hanghton's  Six  Leotores  on  Physloal  Geography.    8to.  lis, 
Heer^i  PrimsBral  Worid  of  Switaerland.    S  vols.  8to.  I3i. 
Hdmholti'k  Leotnrea  on  Bdentiflo  Bal^jecta.   S  vols.  cr.  8to.  7t.  %d,  eaoh. 
HoUah'B  Lectoreaon  ttie  History  of  Modem  Moala    8va  St.  8dL 

~     Transition  Period  of  Musical  Histor} .    8vo.  10«.  9d, 
Jones's  The  Health  of  the  Senses.    Crown  Svo.  St,  M. 
XaUer's  Lake  DweUinga  of  Switaerbmd,  t^  Lee.    S  vols,  royal  8to.  tit, 
Lloyd's  Treatise  on  Magnetism.    8yo.l0«.  6<i. 
Loodon'a  BnoyolopsBdia  of  PUmts.    8Ta  Ht. 

Lobbodk  on  the  Origin  of  Glyllisation  Jk  PrimltiTe  Gordition  of  Man.    Sra  18i. 
MaoaUster'B  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Yertebrate  Anim^i*     g^^  n^  ^ 
Niools*  Passle  of  Lite.    Grown  8yo.  8i.  6<L 
Oww**  GomparatiTe  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Yertebrate  Atiiwi^i.  •  ^^ 

8Ta  nt.M, 
—      Bzperimental  Physiology.    Crown  Sro.  ft<. 
Proctort  Ught  Soienoefor  Letsiue  Honza.    8  Series,  crown  8to. It,  8d.  •^ir^ 
Blren'B  Orchard  Honae.    Sixteenth  Bdltion.    Crown  8vo.  it, 

-.-     Rcae  Amateor'a  Guide.    Fcp.  Sva  it.  6d. 
Stanley's  Familiar  History  of  Britliih  Birds.    Crown  Bra.  6«. 
Swinton's  Electric  Lighting  :  Its  Principles  and  Practice.    Crown  Bro.  5a. 
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THE    'KNOWLEDGE'    LIBRARY, 

Kdite<l  by  Richard  A.  Proctou. 

The  Bordeiland  of  Science.    By  11.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Syo.  U. 

Sclencd  Bjwayt.    By  R.  A.  Prootofr.    Grown  8to.  6e. 

The  Poetry  of  Aatronomy.    By  R.  A,  Proctor.    Crown  8vo.  8#. 

Ntttnre  Stadies.   Reprioted  from  Knouledge.    By  Grant  AUeo,  Andrew  WUaon, 

&c.  Crown  8to.  6^. 
Lelinre  Readioga.    Reprinted  from  Knoieledge.    By  Bdward  Clodd,  Andrew 

Wilson,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  %s. 
The  Stars  in  their  Seasons.    By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Imperial  8to.  ft«. 


CHEMISTRY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Ba6ktoii*i  Health  in  the  Hoase,Leoti]reB  on  Ekmntny  Physiology.    Or.  8to.S«. 

Jago's  Inorganlo  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  PractloaL    F^.  8tow  S«. 

Kolbe's  Short  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Crown  Svo.  It,  64L 

Miner's  Blements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretioal  and  FraottcaL  t  TOii.  Sro.  Fttt  I. 
CThwnlfial  Physios,  \U,  Part  IL  Inorganlo  0hanistr7,fAi,  FtttnZ.  OrgulD 
Ohflnistry,  price  BU.  M, 

Biqmolds^  Experimental  Chomlstiy.    Fo!».  %fo,    Pt'I.  U,  td,   Pt  IL  3i.  6d. 

pt.  ni.  a».  6d. 

TUdeal  Praotioal  Chemistry.    Fcp.  8to.  Is.  9dL 

WaUifB  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    9  vols,  medlom  8to.  £16.  S«.  64. 


THE    FINE   ARTS   AND    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIONS. 

DrMsar's  Arts  and  Art  Monofacturos  of  Japan.     Square  crown  Sro.  8U.  6d. 
Bastlake'a  (Lady)  Five  Great  Painters.    %  vols,  crown  8vo.  lU, 

—  Notes  on  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan.    Crown  8vo.  0«. 

—  Notes  on  the  Iiouvre  Galleiy,  Paris.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  64. 

Holme's  Art-Instruction  in  England.    Fcp.  Svo.  Zt.  64. 

Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    6  toIs.  sttuare  orown  Svo. 
Lagends  of  the  Marionna.    1  voL  31s. 
^    »    _    MonasUo  Orders.    1  voL  Sis. 
—    —    —    Saints  and  Martyrs.    S  vols.  Sis.  64. 
»    —    —    Saviour.    Comptoted  hg  Lady  Hastlalni.    Svols.4S«. 

Maoanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Ulnstrated  by  Sohaxi.    Fq;>.  ito.  10s.  64. 

The  same,  with  Itry  and  the  Armada,  iUostrated  by  Wegoelin.  Orown  Svo.  3i.  64. 

Macfarren's  Lectures  on  Harmony.    Svo.  ISs. 

Mooc^s  Irish  Melodies.  With  161  Plates  I7  D.  Macliss,  RJL  Super-royal  8vo.  Us. 

—      Lalla  Rookh,  illustrated  by  TennieL    Square  crown  Svo.  16s.  64. 

New  Testament  (The)  iUustrated  with  Woodcuts  after  Paintings  by  the  lariy 
Masters.    4to.  2  It.  dotb,  or  4.2*.  mosocoo. 

Perry  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculptore.    With  280  lUnstratloni  engraved  on 
Wood.    Square  crown  Svo.  Sis.  64. 
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THE   USEFUL  ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,  &C. 

BoonMfti  OfttedUm  of  the  Stnin  BngiiiB.   Fqp.  Sro.  U. 
^     BmaplM  of  Steim,  Air,  and  Qtf  BngiDfli.   4to.70i. 

—  Handbook  of  the  BtMon  Bngine.    Fqp.  SrO).  9ii. 

—  Beont  IinpirofemBnti  in  the  Stnm  Engine.    lo|>.  Sro.  U, 

—  TraetlM  on  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.4S«. 
omit  Bnoydopadia  of  Oivil  Sngineering.    8ya  Sftf. 
OnlkTt  Handbook  of  Pnodoal  Telegraphy.   8yo.ie«i 

TJiBtliVTit  Hooiehold  Taate  in  Fomitore,  ho.    Sqoaie  orown  Sro.  14«. 
lairtiaini*a  Uiefnl  Informalion  tor  Bngineen.    t  vola.  orown  Sro.  tU.  ML 

—  lana  and  XHhrork.    1  toL  8to.  SJk 
Qwilft  Bno7olo|WMlla  of  Arddteotare.    Sro.  SU,  ML 

SMffe  MetaOugy,  adai^ted  tv  Grookaa  and  SiSuig.    1 7018.  Sro.  At.  Ita. 
Xtfnaoal  BnoydcveBdia  of  Agrioaltue.    Svo.  SU. 

—  —  » Gardening.    STaSU. 
mioheiriManiialofPraodoalAMaying.   8YO.tU.64. 
NorthfOOfeira  Ijithfli  and  Taming.    8YO.I81. 

FajenllndnrtKlalCQMmiitry    Edited  by  B.  H.  Faal,  PhJ>.    8m4ae, 
FIbhbPb  Art  of  Parfomery.    Woaxib.  Edition.    Square  orown  Sro.  SU. 
Bennett's  T^eatiM  on  the  Marine  Steam  Engine.    SrowSli. 

Unt  Dictionary  of  Arte,  Mannfactoree,  W,  Minei.    4  yrdbu  madinm  8fa  Af .  T<. 
YiDeonAztUidallCaniizeB.   ByOrookea,   8to.SU 

RELIGIOUS   AND    MORAL   WORKS. 

Abbey  h  Otarton'e  En^iih  Ghoxokin  the  Eighteenth  Oentory.    S  tqIi.  Sfo.  Mfc 

Axnolif  ■  (Ber.  Dr.  Ttiomaa)  Sermona.   6  Tola,  orown  Sro.  if.  eaoh. 

Babop  Jeremy  Taytor's  BnUre  Works.    With  Life  t^  Biahop  Hefaer.    Idttid  ky 
the  Ber.  a  P.  Eden.    10  Tola.  Svo.  £5. ««. 

BooltbeeTB  Oommentary  on  the  89  Artidea.    Orown  8yO).  U. 

—  Hiatocy  of  the  Ohnroh  of  England,  Pre-Betormatton  Period.  8f0.1fai 
Bray'a  Elementa  of  Korality.    Fop.  Sro.  is.  M. 

Brownert  (Biahop)  Exposition  of  the  88  Artkdea.    8yo.l8«. 

Oal?erf s  Wife's  ICannaL    Crown  8Ta  8«. 

Ohriat  our  IdeaL    8to.  St,  td. 

Ooianaot  Leotnres  on  the  Pentateobh  and  the  MoaUto  Stone.  8T0.1Sf. 

OolenBO  on  the  Pentatenoh  and  Book  of  Joahna.    Orown  8to.  •«. 

Oondeit  Handbook  of  the  Bible.    Post  8to.  7«.  td. 

Oonytaeare it  Howaon'sLlfle  and  Letters  of  St.  Paol  :— 

library  Edition,  with  aU  the  Original  Bliistrationa,  Maps, 


BteeL  Woodonts,  *a    8  Tola.  ito.  4S«. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with 


a  Selfeotion  of  ICaps,  Plates,  and  Wbodesli. 
8  Tola,  aiinare  orown  Sto.  91j. 

Btodent's  Edition,  rerlaed  and  oondensed,  with  46  Blnstntiaaa  and  Xapii 
1  ToL  oro?m  8to.  It.  td. 

Orelghton's  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Beformation.   8  toIBi  Sto.  8S1. 

DaTidson'sTntrodnction  to  the  Stndy  of  the  New  Testament.    8  toIsl  8Ta  80fc 

Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesfoe  the  Messiah.    S  vols.  8to.  48s. 
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BtUoofefB  (Biihop)  OommnteiT  on  St  Pud*!  B^ilitka.  8to.  GtlatlABS,  81. 9d, 
MaheiaaB,  U,  64.  Faifeonl  BptotlM,  lOi.  6d.  FblUppteoi,  OoloMlami  ud 
Frnkmon,  lOi.  6d.   TtMHJoniaiis,  7«.  ML 

BDIoott'iLeotanioiitlMLifeoCoiirLord.   8yo.lSi. 

BwbU'b  AntlqiiitSM  of  IiTMl,  tnndated  by  Bony.    8mlS«.f<l. 

—  Hlitofy  of  IiTMl,  tnoBlated  fay  Oarpanter  ft  Smith.    6  toIi.  Sto.  79i. 
Ooapd  (Th«)te  the Nlnetoenth Oentazy.   4th Bdltlon.    »ro. lOi. M. 
Hojddof 'b  Ghrist  the  Oossoler.    lo|>.  870.  S«.  td, 

JokM^B  N«w  Kan  sod  the  Bternal  LIfB.   Grown  8to.  Ci. 

*    SeooadDBSKhandtheBoBtltiitiflaof  anThiiiga.  Gioini8fo.li.6d. 

—  TjrpBi  of  GBneBli.   Grown  8yo.  7«.  6di 
SaliBQh'BBttilaBtadkB.  Pabi L  the PxophedH of Bataum.   8ml0i.6d, 

—  —      —  PiBT  n.  the  Book  of  Jonah.    8fO.10f.6d. 

—  HiBtorieal  and  Crltkal  Oommentaiy  on  the  Old  TaBtament;  with  a 
New  Tranalation.  YoL  L  ifmtetit,  8to.  18t.  or  adai^ted  for  thaGcural 
Beador,  11«.  YoL  IL  JSxcdm$,  U*.  or  adapted  for  theGennl  Beadv,  111. 
YoL  m.  Le9l$km,  Part  L  1S«.  or  adapted  for  the  Oeneral  Beadar,  St, 
YoL  lY.  Levmout,  Part  IL  1S«.  or  adapted  for  the  Oeneral  Beadar,  81. 

Keazy'B  OntUnea  of  Pxlmitlfe  BeUeC    8fo.  IBs, 
Ijra  Gcrmanka :  Hymna  traoBlated  by  MiBB  Wlnkworlh.    lop.  8to.  ii. 
Manning'B  Temporal  Miasion  of  the  Holy  Ghoet    Crown  Sro.  St,  6dL 
Martineaa'BBndBafOPiB  after  the  OhitBtianLttai    Grown  8va7«.  64. 

—  Hymna  of  PniBB  and  Prayer.  Grown 8yo. 41.64.  8lmo.li.64. 

—  Sermona,  HoniB  of  Thought  on  Saoied  ThingB.    8f0]a.7«.6d.eatih. 
Mmi  Three  BaaayB  on  BeUglon.    8fO.10i.64. 

Kooaell'B  SplzltDal  Songa  for  BnndayB  and  HolidayB.    Vq».8f0.if.   18no.fi. 
Mtiller'B  (Max)  Origin  ft  Growth  of  BeUgion.    Crown  8to.  7«.  64. 

—  —    BcJence  of  Religion.    Grown  8to.  7i.  64. 
Newman'B  Ap6k)gla  pro  YitA  BoA.    Crown  8fo.6«. 

Sewell'B  QiiBB)  Paaelng  Thooghta  on  BeUgion.    Fep.  8fO.  S«.  64. 

—  —     Preparation  for  the  Holy  OommnnioD.    81mo.8«. 
Seymoor'a  Hebrew  Psalter.    Crown  8fO.  it.  64. 

Bmlth'B  Yoyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  PanL    Crown  8fO.  7<.64. 
BnpematDral  Religion.    Complete  Bditkm.    8  fola.  8to.  86«. 
WhAtely'BLeaBonB  on  the  Christian  BfideooeB.    18mo.64. 
WhiteTa  Poor  GoepelB  in  Greek,  with  Greek-BngliBh  LeziooBL    88mo.6f. 

TRAVELS,  VOYAGES,  &C. 

Aldrldge's  Ranch  Notes  in  Kansas,  Colorada,  dec.    Oro^-n  8yo.  lit. 

Baker's  Bight  Tears  in  Geykm.    Crown8fo.  it, 

^     BlfloandHonndinCaylon.    0^own8fO.5«. 

Bant  Alpine  Gnide.  8fdl8.poBt  Sro.  with  ICaps  and  moatratloinB :— L  WoBtan 
A]pp,6i.64.    n.  Central  Alpe,7«. 64.    m.  Bastem  Alps, lOi. 64. 

Ban  on  Alpine  TrafeUing,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  Is. 

Brassey^  Sonshlne  and  Storm  in  the  Bast.    Crown  8fo.  7s.  64. 

—  Yoyage  in  the  Yacht 'Sonbeam.'  Crown  8to.  7s.  64.    8cho6i  Bdition, 
fop.  8fO.  %t.    Popular  Bdition,  4to.  64. 

Cra'(vfurd*a  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  6(1. 
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Ifraeman'B  ImpnaioiiB  of  the  TTnlted  Btetes  of  AmoioA.    down  Sro.  U, 
HjumHI  Sin  B«nio  Olimatloally  considered.    Onmn  Sro.  fix. 
XUkr'B  Wintering  in  the  Riyieni.    Poet  StQ).  lUiiitntionf.  7«.  64. 
The  Alpine  dub  Mnp  of  BwitHriend.   In  Four  Bbeete.    4S«. 
Three  in  Notwaj.    By  Two  of  Them.   Grown  8to.  Ulnstratioof,  6f. 

WORKS   OF   FIOTION. 

Bnbctame'B  (Lord)  Higg]e47-Plgg]ed7.   Grown  Sro.  U,  %d. 

—  —       Whiipen  tram  Fairy  Land.    Crown  Sro.  St.  64. 

OehtoetBdltlonof  KoveiiMidThkehytheMMioi  Beeoonifleid,  K.G.   U 

crown  8vo.  price  $t»  each. 
Oahlnet  Bdttion  of  Storfee  and  Ttim  by  IClm  SeweO.     Grown  Bwo.  doth  oftn, 

gUt  edgee,  prioe  t«.  64.  each  i-^ 


AmyHertMrt    OleveHalL 
Theliaii'B  Daaghter. 
lapwience  of  liUe. 
GertndBi   iTon. 


▲  OUmpn  of  the  Wcrid. 
Katharine  AahtoB. 


Margaret  Poroi' 


Uinla. 


DlaeolTing  Views.    ▲  NoreL    By  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang.    2  yoIb.  crovv-n  Bra  14«. 

NovelB  and  Thki  by  the  Barl  of  Beaoonafleld,  K.O.  Hnghenden  Bdltion,  with  S 
Portraitti  on  Steel  and  11  Yignettee  on  Wood.    11  yola.  crown  Sro.  AS.  S«. 

ne  Kcdem  Korelietfa  Library.  Ba6h  Work  in  crown  Bwo.  A  Bbtgia  Yolamt, 
complete  in  iteeU,  price  St. boards,  orSt.  64.  doth  :^ 


By  the  Barl  of  Heaoonrtnld,  K.C^. 
Xaothatr.   Goningsby. 
^bU.    Tancred. 
venetla.    Henrietta  Temple. 
Gcntarini  Fleming. 
Alroy,  Izion.  te. 
The  xoong  Dake,  dw. 
Yirian  Grey.    Bndymion. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

La  the  Carqninez  Woods. 

By  ICn.  Oliphant. 

In  Trust,  the  Story  of  a  Lady 
and  her  Lover. 


By  ICaJor  Whyte-MelTllIa. 
DlgbjQrand. 
G«nerBl  BoonoSL 
Kate  Oorentry. 
The  Oladiatoca. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
Holml^Hoaae. 
The  Interpreter. 
The  Qoeeo's  ICtrles. 

By  Vkrloos  Writera. 
The  Atelier  dn  Iji. 
Athetetone  Priory. 
The  Bnrgomasterli  FimUj. 
Blsa  and  her  Vnltme. 
Mademoiseae  Mori. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  YaHifB. 
Unawares. 


By  Anthony  TroUopei 
Barobester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 

In  the  Olden  Time.  By  the  Author  o2  *  Mademoiselle  Mori.*    Crown  Sra.  6ti 

Thidcer  than  Water.    By  James  Payn.    Crown  8vo.  dt. 

POETRY  AND   THE    DRAMA. 

BaUey^  Festns,  a  Poem.    Crown  Sro.  ISt.  64. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare.    Medlom  8to.  14t.    6  toIs.  top.  Sm.  SU. 
Gaylsy^  Iliad  of  Homer,  HomomeMcally  transUted.    Sra  ISt.  64. 
Gonington's  MDdd  of  THrgll.  translated  into  BngUsh  Yerse.    Grown  Sro.  St. 

—        Prose  TranshOion  of  YirgQ's  Poems.    Crown  8to.  St. 
Goethe^B  Fanst,  translated  by  Birds.    Large  crown  Sro.  ISt.  64, 

»  —     translated  by  Webb.    8to.  ISt.  64. 

—  —     edited  b7  BdsB.    Crown  8to.  At. 
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Horaei'i  I'If' ,  OieekTeitwlthTcneTiaiulntlaabrV- O.Onm.  VcdLotovu 

iBsttni'i  Poccai.    K*w  BdiUiia,    1  toIl  te^  Bra.  Ui. 

Ifannl^i  Loji  of  AndBit  BoBU,  with  In?  ud  Uia  lioaib.    lUutnted  bj 

Vcsaelln.    Crom  Sro.  3t.  Sd.  gilt  tdgc*. 
ThtMSH,  AjinouCixl  BiUUim,  fep.  Bto.  li.Mwad,  ]i.td.  alotli,  li.  M.  doth  otoa. 
The  Mme.  Fi^nlu  Edition.    Illnitnted  bjEchirf.    Fcp.lto.  M.  iwd.,  li.  cloth. 
Penncll'i  (CholmoiidcleT-)  'From  (InTe  to  Qsy.'     A  Vidnme  of  ~  ~ 

Fop.  svo.  Si- 


rural  SPORTS,  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MANAGEMENT,  kc. 

DMi  Bhot  (Th«),  by  M»fk«m«B.    Onwii8To.10i.td. 

lllfimm'i  HoTMi  mJ  BtthlM.    >To.  lOi.  Cil. 

Fnacd^  Tnattas  on  Ttahlnc  In  ill  Mi  Bnnohea.    Fiat  tn.  lb. 

BotMi  Ukd  Bo*di.    Br  rrw-lADoa.    Orcrwa  8to.  <(. 

Howltt^  TMt«  to  EemictoblB  PIuh.    Ciowo  Sto.  Tl  M. 

JeKeila-  The  Bed  Door.    Croira  Std,  ii.  M. 

■mil*  Bbw'i  Foot,  ud  How  to  KHp  It  Boand.    Impeili]  Sra.  111.  U, 

—  FUlD  TnatfH  ob  Hone^boalng.    P«b  Ito.  li.  Id. 

—  Bouib  on  EoiM^  TbMIi.    Fat  Sto.  1j.  M. 

—  BtabiB  ud  Btuble-Flttliici.    Imiieriil  Bto.  lit. 
MDnaE'B  Ooonter  Plwoni,    Orown  8to.  Cf. 
BtrOt'^  Bona  ud  Biding.    Crown  Bto.  tt. 
BmldA  Flr-FUwr^  Xntonokig?.    Ito.  Hi. 
BMtf(I>KaMioltlMOi,B]IuiulafBaTtnaFstludogr.    Bto.  Ib^ 
BMMhng^^DcalnBnlUiMidDiMuo.    Btnua  sown  Bre.  r>.  M 

Qny hODnd.    Bcjiun  ixown  Bto.  lb. 


WORKS    OF    UTILITY   AND    QENERAL    INFORMATION. 
Aiitin^Hcd«nOsaknTt«PT<TUaFunlUH.    Ft^  Sro.  ti.  td. 
BkcnPnuMslTiHlteOBBnwliK.    Sra.lOi,<d. 
BnokMi'i  Food  and  Homo  Oook«T.    Oown  Bto.  U.  Sd. 

TlllTI  HI  IIwMiIhihI  MiiiiDW I  iiF  flillil Fop.  Bto.  li.  M 

BbU'i  Hlnti  to  MoUh  m  tlM  Uuuigimmt  cf  tti-J*  HaHh  datliis  tiM  FWIad  of 

VnguiM9  ud  la  ttia  Ijliig-ln  Bacm.    Vep.  trs.  Ij.  bL 
Burtoo'ii  Mj  Boma  Fum.    Crown  8to.  Bi.  M. 

Ompbill-WilkK^  Omen  Ovd,  n  How  to  FUy  at  WhM.    Ftp.  Sro.  li^  U. 
Bdvx^'  Our  Beimarks.    Crown  Sto.  8f.  6J. 
JahMOD'l  (W.  Il  J,  H.)  Pitestaa'i  Uuiial.    Faartli  Idltlai.    Bto.  lt«  M. 

—  —  The  Patanti  Dnigtig  Ac  AM,  ISBS.    Fop.  Bto.  Ij. 
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MaandK^  BlogniihioiJ  Trmnij,   Fop.  Sro.  9$. 

—  BUUxieal  Ttmtarj.   Vcp.  Sro.  C«. 

—  flelmtitin  sod  litaniy  TtaMozy.    Fto|».  Sro.  $«i 

—  Ti'Winiy  of  Bibie  Knowledge,  edited  hy  Ayre.    Ftop.  Sro.  Ci. 
*      Tweeniy  of  Botanj,  edited  by  Undlqr  it  Moan.    Two  Fiuti,  1S«. 

—  Tteeiory  of  Ckogzmphy.    Fop.  Svo.  C«. 

—  Tiuewii  J  of  Knowledge  and  lihnury  d  Befarenoe.    Fap.8TO.6f. 

—  Ttmmaj  of  Natnnd  Hirtory.    Fop.  8yo. ««. 
PotaTIi  TlMOcy  of  the  Modem  Sdentiflo  Chune  of  Whist.    Fop.  Svow  U.  Sd. 
Qoain'fl  Diotlonary  of  Medicine.    Medium  Sto.  31«.  6(i.  or  in  2  toIb.  3if. 
Beete'B  Cookery  and  Hooaekeeping.   Grown  Syo.  It,  M, 
BooMTi  Fann  Vainer.    Grown  B^ro,  6s, 
Smith*!  Handbook  for  Midwivee.    Grown  8to.  tt. 

The  GaUnetlAwyer,  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Iawb  of  England.    FopbSratf. 
Vllle  on  Artificial  Mannres,  by  Crookes.    Syo.  31«. 
WnUoh'B  Popolar  Tabtoi,  by  Marriott.    Grown  8to.  IOj. 
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MUSICAL  WORKS   BY   JOHN    HULLAH.    LL.D. 

HnOah's  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.   Grown  Sto.  3j.  Bd» 
IrnmlinB  and  Flgozei  In  the  same.    Grown  9vo.  I*,  sewed,  or  U.  M.  limp  doth  ; 
or  S  Parti,  6d.  each  sewed,  or  8d.  eadh  limp  oloth. 

ijKge  Sheets,  oontalning  the  *Bxerolse8  and  Flgnres  in  Hnllah*i  Method,'  ia 
Five  Flarods  of  Ught  Sheete  each,  price  9$,  each. 

GbronaHo  Soale,  with  the  Infleoted  ByUabta,  on  lAige  Sheel.   U.  M. 

Gted  of  Ghzomatlo  Soale.    IcL 

Grammar  of  Mnrioal  Harmony.  Royal  8TO.prioe8«.  sewed  and  ii.M.  oloth;  or 
In  9  Parts,  each  1«.  9d, 

■nroiaes  to  Qrammar  of  Murtoal  Harmony.  U, 

Oiammar  of  Ooanterpdnt.    Part  L  snpor-royal  8Ta  8«.  dd. 

WUhem'sMannalcC  Singing.   Parts  L  Ik  IL  U  6d.  each  or  together,  §«. 

Bxendses  and  Flgnres  oontained  in  Parts  L  and  IL  of  Wilhem's  ManoaL  Books 
LIklLeaohSa.  | 

Ijurge  Sheets,  Noe.  1  to  8,oontainlng  the  Fignzea  In  Part  L  of  WUhoil  Maaoal, 
in  a  Paroel,  6f .  I 

Large  Sheets,  Nob.  8  to  40,  oontalning  the  lliarolBss  in  Part  L  of  WUha&'s 
Manual,  in  Four  Paroals  of  Bight  Moa.  each,  per  Paroel,  8«. 

Large  Sheets,  Nos.  41  to  88,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  IL  in  a  Paroel,  8«.        \ 

Hymmi  for  the  Young,  Bet  to  Musio.   Boyal  8to.  84.  sewed,  or  li.  8d.  oloth. 

Infant  Sohod  Songs.    94.  \ 

Notation,  the  Mostoal  Alphabet    Crown  8to.  8d. 

Old  BngUah  Songs  for  Sahools,  Harmonised.    8d. 

Rudiments  of  MoBloal  Grammar.    R0jal8YO.8f. 

School  Songs  for  8  and  8  Voloee.    8  Books,  8yo.  each  M,  | 

Leotures  on  the  History  of  Modem  Mnsio.    Svo,  St.  6d. 

Lootnres  on  the  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.    8to.  10s.  9d.  I 
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